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PREFACE  TO  THE  SIXTH  EDITION. 


The  fifth  edition  of  Murray’s  “ Handbook  for  Ireland  ” having 
become  exhausted,  the  Editor  has  taken  the  opportunity  of 
giving  the  book  a thorough  revision.  The  great  success 
which  has  attended  the  development  of  the  Tourist  Traffic 
in  the  country  has  rendered  this  to  some  extent  necessary. 
Enterprise  and  further  organisation  have  made  changes  for 
the  better  in  some  routes ; new  hotels  have  been  opened, 
and  others  greatly  enlarged,  sure  signs  of  increased 
patronage  by  the  travelling  public  in  this  quarter  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  this  work  the 
great  series  of  “ Handbooks  for  Travellers,”  so  long  and 
honourably  connected  with  the  House  of  Mr.  John  Murray, 
has  changed  hands,  and  it  has  been  the  especial  desire  of 
the  Editor  of  this  volume  to  attain  in  it  that  high  standard 
of  excellence  which  these  Handbooks  have  hitherto  main- 
tained. For  the  purpose  of  this  revision  the  whole  country 
has  again  been  travelled  through  by  him  ; additions  have 
been  made  to  the  book  to  the  extent  of  forty-three  pages ; 
new  maps  have  been  added ; and  the  Index  and  Directory 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  containing  detailed  information 
regarding  Hotels,  Railways,  Steamers,  Cars,  etc.,  has  been 
brought  up  to  immediate  date. 
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Preface. 


The  Editor  wishes  to  offer  his  best  thanks  to  the  many 
correspondents  who  have  communicated  with  him,  and  to 
the  friends  who  have  placed  their  local  knowledge  at  his 
service  during  the  progress  of  this  revision.  He  par- 
ticularly thanks  Sir  Thomas  Drew  for  his  generous  help  in 
connection  with  the  account  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  and 
for  the  particulars  furnished  of  the  recent  alterations  and 
discoveries  by  him  in  that  building.  To  his  friend,  Mr. 
S.  A.  0.  FitzPatrick,  he  is  especially  indebted  for  his 
kindness  in  reading  the  proof-sheets,  and  for  his  valuable 
suggestions  and  criticisms  on  the  text  while  the  book  was 
at  press. 

The  Editor  is  well  aware  that  in  a work  of  this  kind, 
replete  with  matter  of  detail,  errors  may  creep  in  which  he 
would  wish  to  avoid,  and  any  correction  or  notice  of  omission, 
if  addressed  to  Mr.  Edward  Stanford,  12,  13  & 14,  Long 
Acre,  London,  W.C.,  will  be  gratefully  accepted. 
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NEW  MAIL  AND  EASSENGER  ARRANGEMENTS,  1902. 


The  new  mail  packets  between  Holyhead  and  Kingstown  are  twin 
screw-steamers,  constructed  on  a different  plan  to  any  steamers  heretofore 
used  in  the  cross  Channel  trade.  They  are  over  3000  tons  burden,  and 
9000  horse-power,  and  have  first-class  accommodation.  They  attain  a 
speed  of  2d  knots,  and  perform  the  passage  in  2 hrs.  45  min. 
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The  London  and  North  Western  Kailway  Company’s  New  Express 
Passenger  Steamers  sail  twice  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  in  both  directions 
between  North  Wall,  Dublin,  and  Holyhead.  Sea  passage,  3 hours. 
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Through  Trains  to  and  from  North  Wall  Station  are  run  in  connection 
with  the  steamers  by  the  Irish  Kailway  Companies.  (For  these  and 
other  services,  see  Index  and  Directory.) 


Fares  have  been  reduced,  and  third-class  carriages  are  now  attached  to 
the  mail  trains  between  London  and  Holyhead,  and  to  most  of  those  on 
the  Irish  lines. 

Breakfast  Car  on  Limited  mail  (6.5  a.m.)  train  to,  and  7.30  a.m.  from, 
Belfast;  and  6.40  a.m.  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  and  7.30  a.m.  from  Cork  to 
Dublin;  Dining  Car  on  Limited  mail  (4.50  p.m.)  from  Belfast,  and 
5.40  p.m.  train  from  Dublin;  and  6.15  p.m.  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  and 
3.30  p.m.  from  Cork  to  Dublin. 

The  Limited  Mail  Trains  run  through  to  Amiens  St.,  Broadstone,  and 
Kingsbridge  from  Kingstown  Pier,  thus  saving  the  expense  and  incon- 
venience of  a drive  through  the  streets  of  Dublin. 

The  Limited  Mail  (M.  G.  W.  Klv.)  runs  through  to  Achill  and 
Clifden  during  tourist  season. 

Notice  to  Travellers. — While  every  effort  has  been  made  to  render  the 
information  in  the  Index  and  Directory ' accurate,  up  to  date  of  issue, 
travellers  should,  nevertheless,  consult  the  monthly  list  of  train,  steamer, 
and  car  service,  or  verify  locally. 

N.B. — Irish  Railways’  Tourist  Office  : 2,  Charing  Cross,  London. — 
Agent,  Mr.  G.  K.  Turnham. 


Avgust  1st,  1902. 
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Dublin  and  Liverpool. 

The  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company’s  new  fleet  of  thoroughly 
equipped  steamers,  the  “ Cork,”  “ Kerry,”  “ Carlow,”  “ Wicklow,”  and 
“Louth,”  leave  Dublin  (North  Wall)  every  night,  Sundays  excepted, 
according  to  advertised  times  of  sailing.  Bet  urn  every  evening  8 p.m. 
(Sunday  excepted),  from  Clarence  Dock,  Liverpool.  Sea  passage,  8 hours. 
Through  fares  at  reduced  rates  are  issued  in  connection  with  the  Midland, 
Great  Northern,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Rly.  lines.  Free  omnibus 
service  in  Liverpool  between  steamer  and  Rly.  stations.  Offices — 
15,  Eden  Quay,  Dublin  ; 9,  Regent  Rd.,  Clarence  Dock;  and  17,  Water 
St.,  Liverpool. 


Great  Western  Railway  (England). 

The  Great  Western  Railway  service  via  Milford  to  Cork  has  been 
changed  and  improved : a new  and  sumptuous  corridor  train  leaves 
Paddington  on  Tues.,  Thurs.  and  Sat.  at  4.30  p.m.  (not  at  10.45  a.m.  as 
hitherto),  arriving  at  Milford  at  11.15  p.m.,  and  at  Cork  at  9 a.m.  on 
Wed.,  Fri.  and  Sunday  mornings. 

Refreshments  can  be  obtained  en  route  by  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  class 
passengers. 

Return  from  Cork,  Penrose  Quay — Mon.,  Wed.  and  Fri.,  7 p.m. 

To  Waterford. — Steamers  from  New  Milford  daily  (Sun.  excepted)  at 
11.55  p.m.  on  arrival  of  4.30  p.m.  train  from  Paddington.  Steamer  from 
Waterford,  North  Wharf,  daily  (Sun.  excepted)  at  10  p.m. 


The  Duke  op  York  Route  via  Shannon  Lakes. 

Six  steamers  are  running  between  Killaloe  and  the  upper  waters,  and 
in  connection  with  such  trains  as  touch  at  the  principal  places,  and 
between  Foynes,  Tarbert,  and  Kilrush,  in  connection  with  Limerick 
train,  and  coach  from  Listowel  (under  which  see  Index). 

Every  morning  (Sundays  excepted)  a trip  can  be  taken  to  the  Shannon 
Lakes : Fare,  10s.,  luncheon  and  afternoon  tea  included. 

Train  leaves  Dublin  (Kingsbridge  Stat.)  at  9.15  a.m.  for  Banagher ; 
thence  by  steamer  to  Killaloe,  and  rail  back  to  Dublin.  Trains  and 
steamer  connect  throughout. 


Sligo  and  Belmullett. 

A service  of  steamers  has  also  been  established,  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  between  Sligo  and  Belmullet  (see  monthly  time  tables). 
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I.  Routes  to  Ireland. 

(a)  Eoutes  to  Dublin. 

The  tourist  has  now  a choice  of  many  routes  to  Ireland.  We  shall 
simply  indicate  them  here,  and  describe  some  of  the  more  important 
under  the  heads  of  their  respective  landing-places. 

1.  London  to  Dublin,  via  Holyhead. — This  may  be  regarded  as 
the  main  highwa}\  The  whole  journey  by  mail  train  and  City  of 
Dublin  St.  Pkt.  Co/s  boats  from  Euston  to  Dublin  occupies  about 
9 hrs.  Sea-passage  to  Kingstown  (64  m.)  2f  hrs.  Eail  to  Westland 
Eow,  Dublin,  15  mins,  (see  p.  2).  C.  D.  St.  Pkt.  Co.’s  offices, 
15,  Eden  Quay. 

The  L.  & N.-W.  Ely.  Co.  run  first  class  express  boats  direct  to 
North  Wall,  Dublin,  from  Holyhead  at  5 p.m.  and  3.55  a.m.,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  11  a.m.  and  10.15  p.m.  trains  from  Euston.  Sea  passage 
about  3^  hrs.  Berths,  2s.  above  fare.  Third  class  through  ticket 
holders  wishing  to  travel  cabin  are  charged  8s.  extra.  Passengers 
arriving  by  these  boats  can  reach  the  termini  of  the  various  railways 
by  means  of  the  North  Wall  extension  branches  (see  p.  2).  Offices, 
H.  G.  Burgess,  North  Wall. 
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2.  London  to  Dublin,  by  Sea  (660  m.),  calling  at  Southampton, 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Falmouth.  British  and  Irish  St.  Pkt.  Co. 
This  trip  occupies  a little  over  3 days.  The  packets  sail  from  North 
Quay,  Eastern  Basin,  London  Docks,  Shadwell,  E.,  on  Sundays  and 
Wednesdays,  returning  from  Dublin  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
Fares  most  reasonable.  London  offices,  19,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C., 
and  at  the  Berth  E.  Basin,  London  Docks,  Shadwell.  Dublin  offices, 
30,  Eden  Quay,  and  3,  North  Wall. 

3.  Morecambe  to  Dublin  (135  m.),  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays, 
returning  from  Dublin  on  alternate  days.  Offices,  Laird  & Co.,  More- 
cambe; Wells  & Holohan,  6,  Eden  Quay,  Dublin. 

4.  Glasgow  and  Dublin  (223  m.)J — Train  from  Central  Station  to 
Greenock,  6.40  p.m.,  Edinburgh,  5 p.m.  Passage,  12  to  14  hrs.  Offices, 
Dublin  and  Glasgow  St.  Pkt.  Co.,  70,  Wellington  Street,  and  Broomie- 
law,  Glasgow;  33,  Bachelors  Walk,  and  71,  North  Wall,  Dublin; 
A.  Laird  & Co.,  52,  Robertson  St.,  Glasgow. 

5.  Liverpool  and  Dublin  (138  m.). — City  of  Dublin  St.  Pkt.  Co. 
Steamers  every  evening  (Sundays  excepted)  at  8 to  11  p.m.  from 
Prince’s  Landing  Stage.  Through  booking  trom  chief  Midland,  Gt. 
Northern,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railways.  Sea-passage,  8 hrs. 
Return  steimers  every  evening  8 p.m.,  Sundays  excepted.  Offices,  17, 
Water  Street,  Liverpool,  and  15,  Eden  Quay,  Dublin.  Also  the 
Dublin  and  Liverpool  St.  Pkt.  Co.  Offices,  Halton  Buildings, 
44,  Chapel  Street,  Liverpool,  and  Custom  House  Quay,  Dublin.  The 
Dublin  and  Mersey  Steam  Ship  Co.  Offices,  28,  Brunswick  Street, 
Liverpool,  and  49,  City  Quay,  Dublin.  The  Tedcastle  Line  : Offices 
2,  India  Buildings,  Water  Street,  Liverpool,  and  21,  Great  Brunswick 
Street,  Dublin.  Steamers  by  these  lines  3 times  weekly. 

6.  Bristol  to  Dublin  (222  m.). — Every  Tuesday,  returning 
Fridays.  Offices,  50,  Prince’s  Street,  Bristol,  and  1 & 2,  Eden  Quay, 
Dublin. 

7.  Silloth,  viA  Isle  of  Man  and  Dublin,  Tuesday  and  Saturday 
evenings,  returning  from  Dublin  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  Through 
hooking  with  North-British  and  North-Eastern  Rly.  Cos.;  D. 
McCullum,  Silloth;  Nicholl  & Feary,  North  Wall,  Dublin. 

(b)  Routes  to  Belfast  and  North  of  Ireland. 

8.  London  to  Greenore,  viA  Holyhead,  for  Belfast  and  North  of 
Ireland.  The  steamer  leaves  Holyhead  for  Greenore  on  the  arrival  of 
the  6.30  p.m.  from  Euston,  reaching  Greenore  at  6.15  a.m.  ; train  to 
Belfast  arrives  at  8.50  a.m. 

9.  Liverpool  to  Belfast  (156  m.),  by  Belfast  Steam  Ship  Co. 
Daily  at  10.30  p.m.  Open  sea-passage,  6 hrs.  Through  tickets  by  chief 
English  Rlys.  to  principal  towns  in  Ireland.  Offices,  Grainger  & Co., 
5,  Chapel  Street,  Liverpool ; Manager,  Belfast  Steam  Ship  Co.,  Donegal!. 
Quay,  Belfast.  This  Co.’s  steamers  also  run  from  Liverpool  to 
Londonderry  3 times  weekly. 

10.  Stranraer  to  Larne  (39  m.). — Open  sea-passage,  80  mins. 
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Port  to  port,  2.  hrs.  Sailings  twice  daily  (June  to  Sept.  30th)  on 
arrival  of  the  10  a.m.  and  8 p.m.  trains  from  Euston.  Distance  from 
Larne  Harbour  to  Belfast,  24|m.,  trains  from  boat  due  at  10.50  p.m. 
and  8.35  a.m.  Berths  in  sleeping  cars  from  Euston  can  be  secured,  5.s. 
extra  on  first  class  fare.  Trains  from  Glasgow  and  Paisley  in  con- 
nection with  these  packets.  Offices,  Northern  Cos.  Railway,  Belfast. 

11.  Glasgow,  Ardrossan  and  Belfast. — Royal  Mail  Line . Two 
services  daily  (Sundays  excepted),  the  morning  only  during  summer, 
leaving  Glasgow  by  train  about  9 a.m.,  vi & Ardrossan,  due  in  Belfast  at 
2 p.m.  ; the  evening  trains  at  9.5  p.m.,  via  Greenock  (sea  110  nu), 
and  10  p.m.  via  Ardrossan  (sea  85  m.),  due  in  Belfast  at  5 a.m. 
Offices,  G.  & J.  Burns,  30,  Jamaica  Street,  Glasgow,  and  40,  Queen’s 
Square,  Belfast. 

12.  Fleetwood  to  Belfast  (120  m.). — Royal  Mail  Route . Every 
evening,  Sundays  excepted.  Through  tickets  from  chief  English  stations. 
Sea-passage  about  6 hrs.  Through  train  from  Euston,  5.30  p.m.,  due 
Fleetwood  11  p.m.  Offices,  North  Lancashire  Steam  Ship  Co.,  Fleet- 
wood,  and  20,  Donegall  Quay,  Belfast. 

13.  Barrow-in-Furness  to  Belfast  (115  m.).— Royal  Main  Line . 
Every  evening,  Sundays  excepted.  Through  tickets  from  chief  English 
stations.  Train  from  St.  Pancras,  1.30  p.m.  Offices,  J.  Little  & Co., 
Barrow-in-Furness,  and  1,  Albert  Square,  Belfast. 

14.  Glasgow  to  Londonderry  (180  m.). — Royal  Mail  Line  and 
Laird  Line.  Daily,  Suudays  excepted.  Train  from  Central  Stat., 
6.30  p.m.  Offices,  G.  & J.  Burns,  30,  Jamaica  Street,  Glasgow,  and 
A.  Laird  & Co.,  52,  Robertson  Street,  Glasgow. 

15.  Morecambe  to  Portrush  and  LoNDONDERRY.-^Tuesdays  and 
Saturdays.  Laird  Line. 

16.  Liverpool  and  Dundalk  (145  m.)  about  4 times  a week, 
Liverpool  and  Newry,  by  Dundalk  and  Newry  St.  Pkt.  Co.’s  vessels, 
twice  a week,  as  advertised.  Office,  Stephen  Kelly,  Sec.,  Dundalk. 
This  Co.’s  steamers  also  sail  to  Ardrossan,  Greenock,  and  Glasgow. 

17.  Liverpool  and  Drogheda  (140  m.),  about  4 times  a week,  as 
advertised.  Offices,  Drogheda  St.  Pkt.  Co.,  Drury  Buildings,  23,  Water 
Street,  Liverpool. 

(c)  Routes  to  the  South  of  Ireland. 

18.  Milford  Haven  and  Waterford  (90  m.).  — Royal  Mail 
Steamers . Daily  (Sundays  excepted)  in  connection  with  the  4.30  p.m. 
express  train  from  Paddington,  due  at  11.15  a.m.  Offices,  Gt.  W.  Rly., 
Paddington,  London,  and  Adelphi  Wharf,  Waterford. 

19.  Milford  to  Cork,  every  Tu.,  Th.,  and  Sat.  at  11  p.m.,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  4.25  p.m.  express  from  Paddington.  Steamers  on  Mon., 
Wed.,  and  Fri.  from  Cork  at  1\  p.m.  Through  tourist  tickets  issued 
by  Gt.  W.  Rly.  from  Milford  and  undermentioned  ports  in  connection 
with  circular  tour  from  Cork  to  Killarney. 

20.  To  Cork  from  Bristol,  Milford,  Liverpool,  Cardiff,  and 
Newport,  with  through  bookings  from  London  by  the  City  of  Cork 
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St.  Pkt*  Co*  Frequent  sailings  from  the  above  ports,  and  also  from 
Plymouth,  Southampton,  and  London,  as  advertised.  Offices,  50, 
Princes  Street,  Bristol ; Wilson  Sc  Son,  5,  Chapel  Street,  Liverpool ; 
E.  C.  Downing,  Bute  Docks,  Cardiff ; J.  Maddock,  Newport ; Millbay 
Pier,  Plymouth;  91,  High  Street,  Southampton;  J.  Hartley  Sc  Co., 
19,  Leadenhall  Street,  London ; and  chief  office,  Penrose  Street,  Cork. 

21.  Glasgow  and  Greenock  to  Cork  and  Waterford,  by  Clyde 
Shipping  Co.,  as  advertised.  Offices,  21,  Carlton  Place,  Glasgow. 

22.  Bristol  and  Liverpool  to  Waterford,  by  Waterford  Steam 
Ship  Co.,  with  further  sailings  from  Waterford  to  New  Ross  and 
Duncannon,  as  advertised.  Head  offices,  The  Mall,  Waterford. 

23.  Bristol  to  Wexford,  calling  at  Tenby.  Weekly.  Office, 
68,  Queen’s  Square,  Bristol. 


II.  SCENERY. 

Ireland,  compared  to  either  Scotland  or  Wales,  may  be  considered 
level.  Part  of  it,  however,  resembles  the  Scottish  and  Welsh  High- 
lands, but  much  of  it  is  similar  in  geographical  formation  to  the  great 
plains  of  England.  Mountain  masses  form  a barrier  which  circles 
nearly  round  the  whole  coast,  and  generally  does  not  extend  more  than 
20  miles  inland.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  interior  is  a great 
limestone  plain,  extending  from  Dublin  Bay  in  the  east  to  Galway 
Bay  on  the  west,  and  from  the  borders  of  Sligo  and  Fermanagh  and 
the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  on  the  north  to  Cork  and  Waterford  on  the 
south.  The  plain  is  broken  in  some  places  by  a few  ranges  of  un- 
dulating hills,  but  no  part  is  more  than  300  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is 
diversified  by  these  scattered  undulations,  low-lying  hills,  and  rocky 
ridges,  and  the  mountain  masses  which  bound  its  horizon.  There  are 
also  great  stretches  of  bog  and  waste  land,  particularly  in  Kildare, 
Meath,  Westmeath,  King’s  and  Queen’s  Cos.,  and  Roscommon. 

This  description  at  once  indicates  where  the  finest  scenery  of  Ireland 
is  to  be  found.  It  is  on  or  near  the  coast,  particularly  in  the  north- 
west highland  masses  of  Donegal ; the  lake-riddled,  ragged,  Atlantic 
projection  on  the  west,  forming  Connemara  and  County  Mayo ; the 
south-western  outstretch  of  Cork  and  Kerry ; the  north-east  basaltic 
mass  of  County  Antrim,  and  the  eastward  elevation  below  Dublin 
forming  the  Wicklow  Mountains. 

The  grandest  features  of  Irish  scenery  are  those  presented  by  its 
precipitous  Headlands ; and  the  finest  of  these  are  on  the  broken 
Atlantic  coasts  of  Mayo  and  Donegal,  the  latter  a county  which  merits 
far  more  attention  from  the  tourist  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  There 
is  nothing  finer  off  the  coasts  of  Europe  than  the  cliffs  which  bound 
the  shores  of  Clare,  Achill  and  Donegal  Bay.  Those  of  Slieve  League, 
which  form  a jagged  many-coloured  precipice,  rise  at  a sharp  angle 
from  the  northern  shore  of  Donegal  Bay  to  the  summit  of  the  storm  and 
wave-riven  mountain,  a rock-wall  1972  ft.  high.  The  corresponding 
south-western  projection  of  County  Mayo,  formed  by  the  Island  of 
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Achill,  is  of  similar  structure,  the  original  oceanward  slopes  of  the 
mountain  headlands  having  been  washed  away  and  broken  into  the 
rugged  and  varied  forms  of  Croaghaun  cliffs,  2192  ft.  high,  by  the 
perpetual  beating  of  the  Atlantic  waves,  dashed  with  terrific  force  by 
the  prevailing  and  boisterous  south-west  winds. 

To  the  south  of  Galway  Bay  is  a remarkable  sea-wall,  extending 
from  Black  Head  to  Loop  Head,  and  more  or  less  broken  by  the  sloping 
openings  of  small  sandy  bays  at  the  mouths  of  river-valleys.  The 
finest  portions  of  this  wall  are  the  cliffs  of  Mojier,  and  those  extending 
from  Kilkee  to  Loop  Head. 

The  north-eastern  extremity  of  Ireland  presents  another  and  totally’ 
different  class  of  cliffs.  Fair  Head,  and  the  other  precipitous  rocks  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  are  volcanic  lava-walls,  displaying 
by  their  columnar  structure  the  mechanical  effect  of  slow  shrinkage  in 
cooling. 

The  Estuaries  naturally  come  next  in  order  to  the  cliffs  and  head- 
lands. A glance  at  the  map  shows  that  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  like 
that  of  Scotland  and  Scandinavia,  is  broken  up  or  serrated  by  a series 
of  deep  inlets,  outstanding  islets,  and  small  but  bold  peninsulas. 
While  the  grandest  features  of  Irish  scenery  are  those  presented  by  the 
headlands  and  sea-cliffs,  the  most  beautiful  are  to  be  found  on  the  shores 
of  these  friths  or  fjords,  which  in  Ireland  are  generally  called  “ bays,”  a 
name  which  by  no  means  conveys  to  Englishmen  a correct  idea  of 
their  character.  Many  of  these  are  unrivalled  in  their  extent  by  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  14  of  them  affording  accommodation  to 
the  largest  vessels.  Their  situation  is,  however,  a great  detraction 
to  their  utility,  as  the  finest  harbourage  is  on  the  south  and  west, 
far  removed  from  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent. 

The  merits  of  these  estuaries  for  boating,  fishing,  pedestrian  rambles, 
and  sea-side  sojourn,  are  by  no  means  worthily  appreciated.  This 
has  probably  arisen  from  the  difficulties  of  reaching  them,  which  diffi- 
culties are  now  overcome  by  the  development  of  Irish  railways.  Light 
railways  now  make  Lough  Swilly,  Donegal  Bay,  Killary  Bay,  the 
Estuary  of  the  Shannon,  Dingle  Bay,  Kenmare  River,  Bantry  Bay, 
and  other  waters  of  the  south  and  west  coast  easily  accessible. 

The  other  serious  impediment  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  these  hitherto 
neglected  ocean-side  resorts  is  the  want  of  good  hotels  and  boarding 
houses.  In  many  cases  this  want  has  been  supplied,  as  will  be  noted 
in  their  proper  places  in  the  Index.  Much  successful  effort  has  been 
made  in  the  last  few  years  to  develop  the  tourist  traffic  and  supply 
proper  hotel  accommodation  ; and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
such  effort  will  continue,  and  in  time  remove  the  reproach  that  still, 
without  reason  now,  hinders  many  tourists  from  visiting  Irish  shores. 

Lakes. — The  lakes  of  Ireland  are  almost  countless.  The  peculiar 
distribution  of  the  mountains,  which  are  arranged  in  groups  more  fhap 
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in  chains,  necessarily  forms  a number  of  basins,  surrounded  by  hills, 
rather  than  the  long  river-troughs  that  lie  between  chains  of  mountains ; 
and  these  basins,  filled  by  the  drainage  of  the  mountain  slopes,  con- 
stitute a multitude  of  small  highland  lakes  or  tarns.  The  most  re- 
markable, we  may  say  extraordinary,  group  of  such  small  lakes  is  that 
of  the  southern  portion  of  County  Galway,  especially  the  region  lying 
between  Mannin  B^y  and  the  town  of  Galway.  It  attains  its  maximum 
developmenT'rtfuthe  southern  half  of  Q$memara.  The  Ordnance  map 
of  this  district  is  quite  a curiosity.  A drive  through  this  region  is  a 
series  of  serpentine  windings  round  the  shore  of  one  lake  across  a ridge 
to  the  banks  of  another,  round  that,  and  across  again  ad  infinitum. 
This  district,  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  Connemara,  affords  excellent 
opportunities  of  studying  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  lake^basins  by 
glacial  erosion  and  moraine-dams.  Lough  Inagh  in  West  Galway  is  a 
very  interesting  illustration  of  a terminal  moraine. 

Not  only  are  the  individual  mountains  thus  distributed  in  groups  or 
clusters,  with  minor  hollows  or  basins  between,  but  the  great  groups  of 
the  Irish  Highlands  are  themselves  similarly  related  to  each  other  and 
surround  the  central  plain  or  basin  of  Ireland,  the  lowest  depressions  of 
which  are  filled  with  water,  forming  large  lakes  which  stand  but  little 
above  the  sea-level.  Many  of  these  lakes  are  very  shallow,  and  have 
doubtless  been  formed  by  true  chemical  solution  of  the  surface  of  the 
great  central  plain  of  limestone  by  the  action  of  water  containing 
carbonic  acid  gas;  similar  solution  produces  the  caverns,  the  subter- 
ranean river-channels,  and  some  of  the  deep  bays,  of  the  same  limestone 
region.  Great  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime  must  thus  be  carried 
away  in  solution  to  the  lowering  of  the  limestone  surface  and  the 
gradual  expansion  of  the  lakes.  Many  of  the  great  peat-bogs  occupy 
hollows  that  formerly  were  lakes  or  shallow  pools  in  the  limestone. 
Among  these  may  be  found  every  variety  of  lake  scenery,  from  the 
frowning  grandeur  of  deep,  gloomy,  dark  rock-walled  waters  to  the 
luxuriant  beauty  which  has  rendered  the  Upper  Lake  of  Killarney  so 
justly  celebrated.  Some  of  the  other  lakes,  whose  beauties  are  unsung 
by  poets,  and  whose  names  are  barely  known  to  ordinary  tourists,  are 
worthy  to  enter  the  lists  as  livals  of  the  Killarney  group;  some  of 
them  truly  carrying  off  the  palm  for  one  or  another  of  the  elements 
of  scenic  merit,  though  none,  perhaps,  combining  so  many  of  these 
elements  as  the  three  connected  lakes  of  Killarney. 

Steamers  ply  on  Lough  Erne  between  Enniskillen  and  Castiecaldwell. 

Mountains. — The  mountains  of  Ireland  present  the  appearance  of  an 
irregular  series  of  ranges  or  detached  groups  intervening  between  the 
great  central  plain  and  the  sea.  The  chief  group  is  in  the  south-west 
corner,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  west  is  flanked  by  groups  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  which  attract  the  moisture  carried  by  the  Atlantic 
winds,  and  check  the  force  of  the  storms  which  beat  upon  the  coast  with 
persistent  fury.  The  mountains  of  Donegal,  Londonderry,  and  Antrim 
extend  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  northern  seaboard,  and  those  of 
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Antrim,.  Down,  Louth,  Dublin,  and  Wicklow  line  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  eastern  coast,  while  the  mountains  of  Cork  and  Waterford  occupy 
most  of  the  south.  They  are  easily  accessible  to  climbing  tourists, 
and  their  general  arrangement  in  groups  renders  the  panorama  obtain- 
able from  their  highest  summits  very  fine  and  varied.  It  usually 
includes  a splendid  sea  view — either  a bold  and  regular  coast  line,  or 
one  broken  into  promontories  stretching  from  the  feet  of  the  tourist 
far  away  into  the  sea,  with  the  deep  bays  between  and  the  wide  ocean 
beyond,  studded  with  a multitude  of  rocky  islands ; while  the  inland 
view  presents  a gigantic  relief  map  of  the  lower  hills,  and  a multitude 
of  lakes  lying  amongst  them.  The  most  interesting  of  these  mountain 
views  will  he  described  in  their  proper  places ; hut  we  may  here  venture 
to  predict  that  whenever  a tourist  and  lover  of  mountain  scenery  finds 
himself  at  the  foot  of  a prominent  mountain  in  Ireland,  with  a clear 
sky  and  a few  hours  to  spare,  he  may  be  assured  that  the  scene  pre- 
sented from  the  summit  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  an  ascent. 
Guides  are  but  rarely,  if  ever,  necessary,  though  in  some  cases  are  very 
desirable  where  fine  points  of  view  exist  on  other  parts  than  the 
mountain  summit*  This  is  commonly  the  case  with  mountains  close 
upon  the  coast — such,  for  example,  as  Mweelrea,  Croaghaun  and 
Slieve  League,  where  the  grandeur  of  the  sea  cliffs  in  the  two  latter 
is  best  displayed  from  certain  projections  or  seaward  juts  of  the 
mountains. 

There  are  some  fine  Mountain  Passes  in  Ireland,  usually  described 
as  “ gaps,”  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  remarkable  to  he  cited  as  great 
scenic  features  of  the  country.  Among  the  best  known  are  the  Gap  of 
Dunloe  near  Killarney,  Keimaneigh  in  Cork,  the  Scalp  near  Dublin, 
Mamore,  Glengesh,  Glenveagh  and  Barnesmore  in  Donegal.  The  rarity 
of  mountain  chains  explains  the  rarity  of  great  glens  and  deep  rocky 
gorges,  comparable  to  those  of  Scotland  or  Scandinavia.  An  excep- 
tion to  the  general  grouping  of  Irish  mountains  and  valleys  is  seen  in 
the  long  straight  valleys  of  the  Gweebarra  and  Owencarrow  in 
Donegal;  and  there  we  have  one  of  the  wildest,  if  not  the  wildest, 
mountain  pass  in  Ireland — that  of  Glenveagh,  and  its  westward 
branch  the  Poisoned  Glen,  above  Dunlewy.  It  is  comparatively 
unknown  to  tourists,  but  our  own  experience  of  its  grandeur  induces 
us  to  direct  their  special  attention  to  it,  as  described  in  the  Donegal 
Routes.  We  may  say  the  same  of  Ballaghbeama  in  Kerry. 

Rivers. — The  basin-like  shape  of  Ireland  makes  it  naturally  suited 
for  the  formation  of  rivers.  They  take  their  rise  generally  in  the  spurs 
of  the  coast  mountains  which  stretch  towards  the  interior,  and  after  a 
winding  course  reach  the  sea  mostly  on  the  side  on  which  they  rise. 
Though  more  especially  interesting  to  the  trout  and  salmon  fisher,  they 
are  not  without  attractions  to  the  tourist  who  is  mainly  in  search  of 
the  picturesque.  Their  frequent  expansion  into  noble  lakes  constb 
tutes  one  of  their  most  characteristic  scenic  features.  This  is  the  case 
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with  Ireland’s  greatest  river,  the  Shannon,  and  still  more  notal-ly  with 
the  Erne.  The  finest  part  of  the  Shannon  is  its  noble  estuary  9 m. 
wide  between  Loop  Head  and  Kerry  Head,  and  extending  nearly  to 
Limerick,  a distance  of  60  miles.  Steamers  available  to  tourists  run 
between  Limerick  and  Kilrush,  and  from  Killaloe  to  Dromond  nearly 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  remaining  course. 

The  Blackwater  is  very  beautiful,  both  in  its  tidal  estuary  above 
Youghal,  and  in  its  upper  waters,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lismore. 
Its  banks  present  a varied  succession  of  beautiful  ruins,  fine  mansions, 
and  splendid  foliage.  The  long  stretch  of  sweet  sylvan  river-scenery 
seen  from  the  windows  of  Lismore  Castle  is  scarcely  to  be  equalled 
anywhere.  A small  steamer  plies  in  the  summer  months  between 
Youghal  and  Cappoquin. 

Ireland  has  no  waterfalls  demanding  a special  pilgrimage.  Powers- 
court  and  Pollaphuca  have  a local  reputation,  only  justified  by  the 
absence  of  rivals,  their  convenient  proximity  to  Dublin,  and  the 
admirable  facilities  for  picnic  parties  afforded  by  their  surroundings. 
The  rapids  of  the  Shannon  at  Castleconnell,  and  the  fails  of  the  Erne 
at  Ballyshannon  are  the  finest  rushes  of  water  in  Ireland. 

The  Caverns  of  Ireland  must  not  be  omitted  in  this  summary  of  its 
picturesque  features.  They  occur,  as  in  other  countries,  in  the  lime- 
stone districts.  The  largest  and  most  remarkable  are  those  near 
Mitchelstown.  The  caverns  in  the  limestone  district  surrounding 
Cong  are  equally  interesting,  and  are  more  celebrated  mainly  on  account 
of  the  legends  connected  with  them  and  their  subterranean  waters. 
There  is  another  very  curious,  and  apparently  extensive,  limestone 
cavern  near  Westport.  It  is  locally  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Ayle>  and 
is  well  worthy  of  a visit  by  the  tourist. 

A final  anti-climax  to  the  scenic  beauties  of  Ireland  is  afforded  by  her 
Peat-bogs.  There  are  some  tourists  who,  weary  of  the  din  and  dazzle 
of  luxurious  town  life,  enjoy  the  wild  dreariness  of  a breezy  desolate 
moorland.  We  commend  to  their  special  attention  the  famous  bog  of 
Allen,  not  by  any  means  the  most  extensive,  and  the  other  saturated 
spongy  deserts  that  they  will  not  fail  to  meet  on  their  way.  They  are 
displayed  on  the  grandest  scale  in  the  flattest  portions  of  the  great  central 
plain  of  Ireland,  on  the  beds  of  ancient  lakes,  and  the  sites  of  fallen 
forests.  They  cover  about  one-seventh  of^tj^area  of  the  country,  and 
are  generally  distinct,  somefim&TTymgm  separated  by  tracts 

of  high  ground,  or  divided  by  valleys  affording  ample  facilities  for 
drainage.  Their  general  appearance  is  that  of  a gloomy  plain  of  a 
black  or  dull-brown  colour,  with  little  or  no  natural  interruption  to 
break  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  landscape.  They  vary  in  depth 
from  about  5 to  50  ft.,  many  parts  presenting  a light  elastic  surface 
to  the  tread,  while  other  parts  are  wet  and  impassable,  with  deep 
sedgy  pools  and  dangerous  morasses.  Their  structure,  their  present 
growth,  their  economic  possibilities  as  sources  of  fuel  for  the  future, 
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the  remains  of  pre-histor:c  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  the  vestiges 
of  the  primitive  races  which  they  contain,  all  combine  to  render  them 
objects  of  considerable  interest.  We  shall  describe  some  of  these  in 
passing. 

III.  TBAVELLING. 

Great  changes  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  railway  facilities 
and  in  cross  Channel  service  for  tourists  visiting  Ireland.  Third-class 
carriages  have  been  added  to  all  mail  trains  on  the  L.  & N.-W.  line,  with 
breakfast  and  dining  cars  attached.  The  train  time  has  been  shortened, 
and  new  and  splendidly  equipped  steamers  have  been  built  for  the 
Kingstown  Mail  and  the  North  Wall  express  services  from  Holyhead, 
which  are  equal  to  any  vessels  engaged  in  like  work  in  any  country  in 
the  world.  Ireland  is  now  provided  with  a network  of  railways,  the 
extent  of  which  is  at  once  evident  by  a glance  at  the  map.  The 
central  plain  presents  small  engineering  difficulties,  and  is  well  served 
by  railways.  The  main  lines  reach  the  coasts  on  all  sides,  and  their 
minor  branches  have  much  increased  in  recent  years.  Under  Mr. 
Balfour’s  inception,  and  also  by  means  of  the  Light  Railways  and 
Tramways  Acts,  large  sums  have  been  spent  in  the  extension  of  light 
railways,  particularly  on  the  whole  west  coast.  The  advantages  which 
have  arisen  to  the  community  from  the  scheme  are  very  great,  while  to 
the  traveller  in  search  of  wild  and  picturesque  scenery  they  will  prove 
of  inestimable  service.  Already  many  lines  are  finished  and  working, 
and  without  enumerating  them  in  detail  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  Killybegs,  Glenties  and  Carndonagh  in  Donegal,  Achill  Island, 
Clifden,  the  Clare  coast,  Dingle,  Valencia,  Kenmare,  and  many  places 
in  South  Cork,  have  been  brought  within  easy  reach  of  large  centres. 
The  carriages  on  these  lines  are  generally  as  comfortable  as  those  on 
the  larger,  and  we  have  travelled  over  all  the  light  railways  with  ease 
and  comparative  despatch. 

The  traveller  must  not  expect  the  same  rapid  service  that  he  will  find 
on  the  great  English  lines.  To  travel  quickly  he  must  take  the  Mail  or 
Express  trains,  on  which  there  are  now  usually  third-class  carriages. 
He  will  find  the  first-class  carriages — those  for  long  journeys  with 
lavatory  accommodation  and  breakfast  or  dining  cars — equal  in  comfort 
to  the  best  of  the  English  lines,  while  the  third-class  are  generally 
inferior  to  those  of  the  best  English  and  Scotch  lines ; some,  however, 
will  be  found  their  equal  in  every  way.  On  the  main  lines  the  time 
is  on  the  whole  very  well  kept,  but  on  the  branch  lines  and  at  junctions 
this  cannot  justly  be  said.  Other  defects  may  strike  the  traveller,  but 
he  will  always  find  more  or  less  compensation  in  the  prevalence  of 
genuine  civility  and  eagerness  to  render  the  best  possible  service,  that 
the  means  and  abilities  of  the  Companies’  servants  can  afford. 

A detailed  account  of  the  railway  lines  would  be  tedious,  and  of 
little  practical  value.  Every  tourist  on  landing  in  Ireland  should  pur- 
chase the  ‘ A B 0/  or  ‘ The  Official  Irish  Travelling  Guide,’  or  both, 
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They  are  published  monthly  at  od.  each,  and  contain  all  railway  tables, 
sailing  of  steamers,  mail-car  and  coach  routes,  Dublin  tram  and  cab 
fares,  and  other  information  demanding  continual  revision. 

Irish  Cars. 

Where  the  rail  has  not  yet  penetrated,  the  country  is  well  supplied 
with  Coaches  or  Public  Cars.  The  car  is  a peculiar  and  characteristic 
institution,  and  the  system  was  perfected  by  the  late  Charles  Bianconi, 
of  Longfield,  near  Cashel.  A native  of  Milan,  he  arrived  in  Ireland 
about  18 CO,  and  set  up  in  Clonmel  as  a picture-dealer.  He  was 
struck  with  the  want  of  accommodation  that  existed  between  the 
various  towns  of  the  district,  and  having  saved  some  money,  he  started 
his  first  car  in  1815  between  Clonmel  and  Caber.  People  gradually 
began  to  make  use  of  this  solitary  conveyance,  until  its  owner  was 
encouraged  to  run  others  to  Limerick  and  Thurles.  The  system  soon 
took  deep  root,  and,  until  the  spread  of  railways,  formed  the  chief 
mode  of  communication  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

The  greater  number  of  the  roads  are  serviced  by  cars  instead  of 
coaches,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  hitherto  the  long  car  has  been  more 
popular  than  the  coach.  The  coach,  waggonette  and  char-a-banc  are, 
however,  gradually  displacing  the  long  car;  but  it  still  holds  its  own 
in  a few  districts.  Its  advantages  are  that  it  holds  a great  many 
passengers  in  addition  to  a fabulous  quantity  of  luggage  deposited  in 
and  on  the  well ; and  should  accidents  occur,  the  traveller,  unless  he 
be  blind  or  halt,  can  at  once  reach  the  ground  with  a very  moderate 
amount  of  risk.  The  following  hints  are  worth  attending  to  previous 
to  a journey  on  a long  or  small  car.  Ascertain  which  way  the 
wind  is  blowing,  if  the  weather  is  cold  or  likely  to  be  bad,  and  choose 
your  side  accordingly,  as  the  tourist  will  find  it  no  slight  comfort  to 
hear  the  rain  heating  on  the  other  side  while  the  well  and  the  luggage 
shelter  him.  Waterproof  covering  is  absolutely  necessary  for  travelling 
in  Ireland.  Strong  serviceable  boots  only  should  be  worn,  and  short 
canvas  or  other  light  leggings  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  car  tra- 
velling, in  addition  to  their  advantages  in  walking  in  bad  weather. 

For  seeing  the  view,  the  driver’s  box  is,  of  course,  the  “ post  of  ( 

vantage,”  but  it  is  not  comfortable,  and  cannot  be  recommended  for  a 
long  journey.  A good  word  must  be  said  for  the  drivers  of  the  cars,  who 
are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  steady,  obliging,  and  civil  men,  and 
pleasant  companions  to  boot.  Indeed,  it  may  be  acknowledged  with 
truth,  that  the  traveller  in  Ireland,  as  a general  rule,  meets  with  ready 
and  cheerful  civility.  We  have  given  particulars  in  the  routes  and 
index  of  the  “mail  cars.”  In  past  times  these  were  of  great  service, 
in  running  regularly  and  at  reasonable  fares.  They  are  now  chiefly 
confined  to  postal  purposes,  and  are  neither  convenient  nor  serviceable 
as  a rule  to  the  tourist  on  the  chief  and  well-established  routes.  He 
will,  however,  find  them  useful  in  many  other  places,  such  as  bye-routes. 

Private  cars  may  be  hired  almost  everywhere  in  Ireland.  The 
usual  charge  for  posting  is  6c?.  per  mile  for  one  person,  8c?.  or  9c?.  for 
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two.  To  this  must  be  added  the  fee  to  the  driver.  About  2d.  per 
mile  is  customary.  Tourists  arriving  at  a town  in  the  evening,  if 
intending  to  start  next  morning,  should  book  their  seats  by  the  public 
Car,  if  there  be  one,  or  order  a car  the  night  before. 

Long  cars  are  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  have  four  wheels.  To  all 
but  Irishmen,  or  those  who  have  lived  long  enough  in  Ireland  to  have 
become  educated  in  the  art  of  adhering  to  the  seat  of  the  popular  “ outside 
car,”  the  long  cars  are  decidedly  preferable  to  those  upon  two  wheels, 
as  they  are  not  subject  to  the  wild  swinging  of  the  latter.  Though 
covered  vehicles  can  be  had  in  the  larger  towns,  in  country  districts 
the  “outside  car,”  in  spite  of  its  peculiar  unsuitability  to  a rainy 
climate,  is  almost  the  only  available  vehicle. 

A list  of  the  public-car  routes  is  published  in  ‘ The  Official  Irish 
Travelling  Guide,’  and  the  ‘ABC’  Guide,  under  alphabetical  heading 
of  towns,  with  the  times  of  starting  and  fares. 


IV.  Pedestrianism. 

Ireland  is  a difficult  country  for  pedestrians,  on  account  of  the  long 
distances  between  the  hotels,  and  the  absence  of  country  inns  that  are 
clean  enough  to  be  endurable  even  by  tourists  well  prepared  to  “rough 
it.”  The  English  roadside  inn,  the  German  “ Gasthaus,”  the  Italian 
“Osteria,”  and  the  French  “ Auberge,”  were,  until  late  times,  repre- 
sented by  the  “ Sheebeen,”  a mere  drinking-shop,  with  occasional 
sleeping  accommodation  of  the  worst  description.  A great  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  this  respect.  All  towns  of  any  pretensions 
to  size  have  hotel  accommodation,  not  always,  unfortunately,  of  the 
best.  In  small  places  a means  of  escape  is  in  many  cases  afforded  by 
sho|  keepers,  who  let  lodgings,  and  are  willing  to  supply  decent  refuge 
to  a benighted  tourist.  If  any  difficulty  arises,  or  a recommendation  to  a 
suitable  place  is  needed,  an  inquiry  made  at  the  constabulary  barracks 
will  receive  polite  and  courteous  attention  from  the  serjeant  or  con- 
stable in  charge,  who  will  name  the  best  available  lodging,  usually  a 
grocer’s  shop,  and  incomparably  better  than  that  afforded  by  the 
drinking-shop,  which  is  often  self-styled  a “ hotel.”  Pedestrians  and 
cyclists  should  make  special  note  of  this  hint,  as  they  will  find  it  of 
great  practical  value. 

Generally  speaking,  time  is  wasted  in  walking  over  any  part  of  the 
central  plain  where  railways  exist,  but  the  mountainous  districts 
above  named  are  splendid  fields  for  the  pedestrian.  In  the  Killarney 
district,  in  Wicklow,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Giant’s  Causeway, 
in  Connemara,  and  in  Donegal,  .a.. pedestrian  is  to  some  extent  under- 
stood; but  in  the  regions  that  are  less  visited  by  tourists,  a knapsack- 
bearing  pedestrian  encounters  a risk  of  hearing  that  the  hotel  is  quite 
full,  even  when  he  reaches  one.  In  such  a case  the  best  course  is  to 
appeal,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  constabulary,  who  will  ascertain  the 
truth,  and  cause  a bed  to  be  found  by  satisfying  the  innkeeper  that 
the  tramping  tourist  is  a genuine  traveller. 
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V.  Cycling. 

Arriving  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  or  Cork,  the  cyclist  may  either  arrange 
an  extended  coast  tour,  or  a circular  one,  returning  to  his  destination 
by  road  or  train.  From  Dublin  the  main  highways  radiate  over  the 
country  in  direct  lines:  North  to  Belfast,  N.W.  to  Enniskillen  and 
Derry,  W.  to  Galway,  S.W.  to  Limerick  and  Cork,  S.  to  Waterford. 
Of  these  the  northern  route  passes  by  the  Mourne  Mts.,  and  the 
southern  through  Co.  Wicklow.  The  Midlands  offer  little  but  level 
scenery  and  good  roads  to  the  cyclist;  and  those  anxious  to  sec 
bolder  and  wilder  parts  should  take  train  across  country  and  cycle 
round  the  coast.  The  direction  should  be  from  south  to  north  in 
order  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  prevailing  south-west  winds . A 
coasting  tour  may  be  varied,  and  many  long  uninteresting  journe\ s 
avoided  by  crossing  the  various  bays  in  steamers  or  boats;  fishing 
vessels,  or  “ hookers,”  can  easily  be  had,  which  will  accommodate 
cycles  and  riders.  Care  should  be  taken,  particularly  in  the  west,  in 
approaching  country  carts,  as  the  horses  are  unaccustomed  to  cycles, 
and  the  carts  possess  long  shafts  projecting  behind,  so  that  a “ shy  ” 
completely  blocks  the  road.  The  surface  of  the  roads  varies  in  counties 
according  to  the  attention  given  by  the  local  authorities.  It  is 
exceptional  to  meet  bad  hills,  and  those  that  exist  are  by  degrees  being 
marked  with  signals.  Large  stones  are  frequently  met  on  hills  from 
peasants  “ skidding ” the  wheels  of  carts;  hence  at  night  a lamp  is 
essential.  A complete  outfit  of  repairing  implements  should  be  carried  ; 
but  there  are  few  towns  of  any  size  where  necessary  requirements 
cannot  be  had  and  renairs  attended  to.  Wayside  forges  abound,  and  for 
a trifle  the  smith  will  place  such  at  the  cyclist’s  disposal.  The  cyclist 
should  clean  and  oil  his  machine  himself;  even  in  out-of-the-way 
village  shops,  oil,  laces,  canvas  and  many  of  the  various  necessaries 
which  cyclists  require,  will  be  found.  A mackintosh  or  gaberdine 
cape  is  indispensable,  and  pyjama  sleeping  suits  are  recommended,  as 
they  prevent  risk  from  damp  sheets;  but  when  such  are  met  with,  sleep 
in  the  blankets.  Extra  luggage  can  be  sent  from  t >wn  to  town  by  public 
or  mail  car,  at  a small  charge.  There  are  no  laws  in  country  places 
relating  to  lamps  or  bells.  Irish  miles  are  to  English  as  11  to  14; 
distances  are  usually  computed  by  the  peasantry  in  Irish  miles.  In 
starting,  ask  the  way  to  the  next  town,  say,  10  to  15  miles  away,  the 
exit  from  country  towns  being  frequently  by  some  insignificant-looking 
street.  The  police  barrack  is  the  most  reliable  place  for  information  as 
to  roads  and  accommodation ; members  of  the  force,  many  being  cyclists, 
readily  give  useful  advice. 

YI.  HOTELS. 

Speaking  generally,  the  Hotels  of  Ireland  are  inferior  to  those  of 
England,  Scotland,  or  the  Continent.  There  are,  however,  many 
exceptions  to  this  general  statement;  most  marked  improvement  is 
in  progress,  and  the  exceptions  are  increasing  Hotel  accommodation 
is  practically  a simple  question  of  supply  and  demand,  This  is  well 
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shown  in  Ireland,  for  there  we  find  that  in  all  those  places  that  are 
appreciated  by  tourists  or  other  visitors,  good  hotels  have  rapidly 
developed.  Thus  Killarney  and  its  lakes  are  well  supplied  ; the  same 
may  be  said  of  Wicklow  and  those  parts  of  Connemara  where  tourists 
and  anglers  do  most  congregate,  and  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Giant’s  Causeway.  Even  Donegal,  though  only  beginning  to  receive 
the  attention  it  deserves  from  tourists,  is  already  provided  with  better 
hotels  than  might  reasonably  be  expected.  In  this  case  the  tourist 
has  to  thank  the  wise  public  spirit  of  owners  of  property,  who  have 
made  a temporary  sacrifice  by  anticipating  the  demand,  and  building, 
and  even  maintaining,  good  hotels  before  tourists  were  sufficiently 
abundaut  to  render  them  immediately  remunerative.  Such  hotels  as 
Portsalon,  Rosapenna  and  Gweedore  leave  little  to  be  desired,  and  many 
other  examples  might  be  given  in  most  out-of-the-way  situations,  in 
Mayo,  Galway,  Kerry,  and  Cork,  where  excellent  hotel  accommodation 
exists  amid  surroundings  most  attractive  to  the  tourist  and  sportsman, 
but  which  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  places.  The  Southern 
Hotel  Co.  opened  new  hotels  on  the  coast  line  of  the  peninsula 
between  Dingle  Bay  and  Kenmare  River,  and  these  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  Gt.  S.  and  W.  Rly.  Co.  The  Midland  G.  W.  Rly.  have 
recently  set  aside  a large  sum  for  hotel  purposes  in  the  extreme  west, 
and  two  have  been  built  at  Recess  and  Malaranny ; the  Gt.  N.  Rly.  Co. 
have  a new  hotel  at  Bundoran ; the  Co.  Down  Rly.  Co.  one  built 
at  Newcastle  at  a cost  of  120,000Z. ; the  Northern  Cos.  Rly.  one  at 
Portrush ; and  the  Tourist  Development  Co.  have  built  hotels*  at 
Killaloe  and  Sutton.  The  Wicklow  district  shows  a similar  develop- 
ment, and  in  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a practical  effort  made 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  travelling  public  throughout  the  land. 

One  of  the  features  of  most  Irish  hotels  is  the  exalted  position 
occupied  by  “ boots.”  The  waiter,  especially  in  purely  tourist  districts, 
is  an  exotic  luxury  often  eD gaged  for  the  season  from  Dublin  or  other 
city,  while  “boots”  is  permanently  attached,  and  is  often  a native  of 
the  district.  This  is  a matter  of  practical  importance  to  the  tourist, 
who  may,  by  only  making  inquiries  of  the  imported  waiter,  fail  to 
obtain  the  local  .information  with  which  the  native  “boots”  is  abun- 
dantly stocked,  and  which  he  freely  communicates. 

Many  of  the  inferior  hotels  are  not  so  bad  as  they  appear  at  first 
glance.  Outward  indications  of  characteristic  Irish  free-and-easy 
carelessness  may  be  accompanied  with  substantial  good  food  and 
approximately  clean  sleeping  accommodation ; almost  invariably  with 
good-humoured  civility  and  attention. 

The  hotel  difficulty  may  be  to  some  extent  overcome  by  tourists  who 
have  leisure,  by  making  day  excursions  from  such  headquarters  as 
Dublin,  Belfast,  Londonderry,  Cork,  and  other  cities,  or  from  the  ex- 
ceptionally good  country  hotels.  We  have  sketched  such  excursions. 
The  railways  now  afford  facilities  for  these,  especially  for  visiting  the 
beautiful  scenery  and  historical  localities  around  Dublin.  Tourists 
who  desire  to  make  such  excursions  during  the  day,  will  find  good 
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musical,  theatrical,  and  other  public  entertainments  in  this  city  in  tti£ 
evening.  In  the  month  of  August  occurs  the  “ Horse  Show  Week  ” in 
Dublin,  and  accommodation  is  then  most  difficult  to  obtain.  Those 
intending  to  stay  for  a short  period  should  make  previous  arrangement 
with  a selected  hotel. 

Throughout  this  Handbook  we  have  spared  no  effort  to  supply  the 
best  obtainable  information  respecting  the  hotels,  and  their  respective 
merits.  This  is  a difficult  matter,  owing  to  the  almost  universal 
custom  in  Ireland  of  hotels  being  known  by  the  names  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  not  by  signs.  A change  of  hands  therefore  means  a 
change  of  name.  As  these  occur,  we  shall  be  especially  glad  to  receive 
from  tourists  any  further  information  on  the  matter. 

VII.  GEOLOGY. 

This  subject  is  too  extensive  and  interesting  to  be  formally  treated  in 
this  Introduction,  and  we  can  only  give  a general  outline  of  the  chiei 
geological  features. 

Geologists  infer  that  Ireland  was,  for  the  most  part,  high  and  dry 
land  during  that  vast  period  when  the  'central  parts  of  England  were 
under  a deep  sea,  and  the  Mesozoic  strata  were  being  slowly  deposited. 
The  exception  to  this  is  the  north-eastern  and  celebrated  region  of  the 
Giant’s  Causeway,  which  was  outpoured,  and  more  or  less  upheaved,  at 
a later  period. 

The  total  absence  of  so  large  a portion  of  the  Mesoizoic  series,  the 
scarcity  of  those  immediately  below  them — the  lower  Liassic,  the 
Triassic,  and  Permian,  and  an  imperfect  representation  of  the  Car- 
boniferous group,  constitute  the  characteristic  features  of  Irish 
Geology ; the  oldest  and  newest  of  our  British  formations  being  well 
represented.  The  carboniferous  beds  constitute  mainly  the  lower 
members  of  the  group,  the  upper  strata  including  the  very  important 
“ coal  measures,”  from  which  we  derive  the  great  bulk  of  our  fuel, 
having  been  swept  away  from  all  parts  of  Ireland  excepting  4 few 
detached  patches. 

The  great  central  plain  which  rarely  rises  300  ft.  above  the  sea  is 
an  undulating  plateau  of  carboniferous  limestone  forming  two-thirds 
of  the  surface  rock  of  the  country.  It  rests  in  the  south  on  beds  of 
slate  and  grit,  and  in  the  centre  and  north  on  beds  of  yellow  con- 
glomerate, grit,  and  shale.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  ranges  of 
hills  stretching  from  the  coast  of  Louth  to  the  Ox  mountains  in  Mayo. 
On  the  west  it  ends  with  the  long  line  of  lake  depressions  in  Mayo  and 
Galway,  and  rising  south  of  Galway  Bay  into  the  hills  of  Clare,  it  sinks 
again  in  the  valley  of  the  Fergus  river  southwards  to  the  Shannon. 
The  granite  group  of  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  mountains  rising  by 
long  stretches  of  moorland  occupy  the  high  tract  to  the  east.  A clay 
slate  formation  covers  the  eastern  part  of  Kildare  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  nearly  the  whole  of  Wexford  and  the  lower  stretches  of  Wicklow 
to  the  sea,  imparting  a bold  and  varied  aspect  to  the  eastern  shores. 
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South  of  the  granite  group  commences  a series  of  mountain  ranges 
with  rocks  of  varying  formation,  running  in  parallel  hands  in  a 
direction  nearly  east  and  west.  They  consist  of  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, old  red  sandstone,  and  clay  slate/  the  former  constituting  the 
bottom  of  the  valleys  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  the  low-lying  edges  of 
the  great  bays  and  inlets.  The  outlying  old  red  sandstone  projections 
of  the  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Kerry  mountains  skirting  the  limestone 
plain  on  the  south  are  intersected  by  the  deep  bed  of  the  Shannon,  and 
subside  under  the  Munster  coal-field  stretching  from  Limerick  south- 
ward. Westward  this  formation  occupies  the  whole  western  part  of  Cork 
and  southern  part  of  Kerry,  where  the  broken  precipitous  and  serried 
ridges  of  Carrantuohill  rise  to  a height  of  3414  ft.,  the  culminating 
point  of  the  range  lying  between  Dingle  Bay  and  Kenmare  River.  The 
bed  of  the  Killarney  Lakes  is  in  the  carboniferous  limestone ; but  the 
far  reaching  promontories  which  characterise^^  coast  of 

Ireland  are  the  extremities  of  mountain  ranges  of  old  red  sandstone, 
which  occupies  a great  portion  of  Waterford,  nearly  the  whole  of 
Cork,  extending  to  Cape  Clear,  and  mainly  forms  the  serried  cliffs 
of  Glengarriff  and  the  romantic  borders  of  Bantry  Ba}\ 

The  great  maritime  district  forming  the  western  highlands,  ex- 
tending from  Gfalway  Bay  through  Galway,  Mayo,  and  Leitrim,  and 
flanking  the  great  central  plain,  is  remarkable  for  its  boldness  and 
grandeur,  and  the  variety  of  its  geological  conformation.  Granite 
covers  a wide  region  from  the  shores  of  Galway  Bay  northwards,  with 
beds  of  quartzite,  greenish  grits,  and  conglomerates,  rising  in  a succes- 
sion of  ledges  to  their  culminating  point  in  the  magnificent  riven  head 
of  Mweelrea  at  the  entrance  of  Killary  Harbour.  The  wild  and  varied' 
forms’  of  the  Twelve 'Pins  rise  in  masses  of  quartzite  in  the  mica- 
slate  district  to  the  south  of  it,  much  broken  into  by  veins  of 
serpentine  and  crystalline  limestone,  from  whence  are  quarried  the 
fine  green  and  variegated  “ marbles  ’’  for  which  Galway  is  celebrated., 

From  Killary  Harbour  northwards  a series  of  primary  rocks,  chiefly 
mica-slate,  covers  the  district  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  limestone 
plain,  with  projecting  masses  of  granite  and  quartz  rising  into  Croagh 
Patrick,  and  the  mountain  range  running  north  of  Clew  Bay.  This 
formation  rises  again  in  the  highland  masses  of  Donegal,  and  parts  of 
Tyrone  and  Londonderry.  It  trends  in  a north-east  and  south-west 
direction,  terminating  in  the  promontory  which  ends  at  Inishowen 
Head.  It  then  skirts  the  shores  of  Lough  Foyle,  and  extends  south  to 
the  shores  of  Lough.  Erne.  Great  ranges  of  quartzite  and  granite  run 
through  the  formation,  with  veins  Of  crystalline  limestone  and  gneiss, 
giving  wild,  varied,  and  attractive  features  to  the  north-western 
highlands  of  Donegal. 

The  north-east  district  is  covered  by  a great  trap  field,  which 
extends  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Antrim  and  the  eastern  parts  of 
Londonderry,  occupying  an  area  of  about  1000  square  miles,  it  rests 
on  beds  of  chalky  limestone  and  lias,  which  when  worn  and  under- 
mined by  the  sea  give  great  variety  to  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
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Antrim  coast*  This  is  further  enhanced  by  the  magnificent  array  of 
basaltic  columns,  forming  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  and  the  surrounding 
cliffs  rising  in  terraces  of  similar  formation  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  county.  A great  tract  of  clay  slate  follows  the  volcanic  bed  of 
Antrim,  extending  south-west  to  the  borders  of  Louth  and  Meath. 
Granite  forms  the  Mourne  mountains  in  Down,  the  Carlingford 
mountains,  and  covers  a tract  from  Slieve  Croob  to  Slieve  Gullion, 
where  it  mixes  with  veins  of  greenstone  stretching  south  to  the  head 
of  Dundalk  Bay. 

The  glaciation  of  Ireland  is  one  of  its  most  interesting  physical 
features,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  observable  by  the 
tourist,  as  some  of  the  most  characteristic  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
glaciers  are  superficial.  They  consist  first  of  the  present  covering  of 
the  central  plain  already  named.  One  portion  of  this  covering,  the 
boulder  clay,  which  in  many  places  is  of  considerable  depth  and  paves 
some  of  the  upland  valleys,  is  a clay  of  varying  degrees  of  stiffness  or 
consistency,  containing,  as  its  name  implies,  boulders  or  fragments  of 
stone  of  all  sizes,  from  lumps  bigger  than  a man’s  body  down  to  mere 
gravel  and  sand,  and  finally  the  powder  which  forms  the  clay  itself. 
The  other  glacial  covering  is  a kind  of  heterogeneous  gravel,  which 
includes  a considerable  quantity  of  limestone  detritus,  evidently 
derived  from  the  rock  upon  which  it  rests.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  material  which  rested  upon  the  surface,  or  was  imbedded  in  the 
substance  of  a great  ice-sheet,  that  once  covered  the  central  plain  of 
Ireland.  The  tourist  may  see  sections  of  both  of  these  classes  of 
deposits,  and  most  of  their  varieties,  as  he  travels  across  the  country 
by  any  of  the  lines  of  railway.  The  “ till,”  being  the  deepest,  is 
not  so  commonly  seen  as  the  less  compact  and  more  recent  boulder 
clay,  which  he  will  usually  traverse  as  he  approaches  the  mountainous 
districts.  The  loose  gravelly  deposit  is  more  evenly  outspread  and 
is  best  seen  in  gravel-pits,  or  similar  workings,  that  are  occasion- 
ally made  for  obtaining  the  lumps  of  limestone  it  contains.  The 
other  glacial  vestiges  are  — the  “eskers,”  long  ridges  of  drift  of 
doubtful  origin ; the  “ terminal  moraines,”  which  in  many  places  dam 
up  the  mouths  of  valleys  and  thereby  form  lakes ; and  the  “ perched 
blocks  ” of  curiously  elevated,  and  sometimes  delicately  poised,  masses 
of  rock  that  prove  their  ancient  travelling  by  their  composition,  which 
in  most  cases  is  quite  foreign  to  the  rocks  upon  which  they  directly  or 
indirectly  rest. 

In  these  deposits  have  been  found  the  implements  and  other 
vestiges  of  many  generations  of  human  beings  who  preceded  even 
those  that  built  the  round  towers,  the  cromlechs,  raths,  and  tumuli ; 
and  who,  according  to  the  generally  received  opinion  of  our  best 
geologists,  must  have  lived  in  company  with  some  of  the  gigantic 
mammalia  that  are  now  extinct.  The  remains  of  the  mammoth, 
hippopotamus,  extinct  oxen,  horses,  gigantic  deer,  native  Irish  long- 
legged  pigs,  bears,  wolves,  reindeer,  &c.,  have  been  found,  in  some 
cases  ver3r  abundantly  (especially  the  great  Irish  deer,  Cervus 
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Giganteus ) in  the  glacial  deposits  which  are  so  well  adapted  for  their 
preservation. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (Dublin)  the  tourist 
will  find  an  interesting  collection  of  the  implements,  &c.,  of  the 
pre-historic  races  that  inhabited  the  country. 

VIII.  Minerals. 

There  are  seven  Coal-fields  in  Ireland,  one  in  Leinster,  two  in 
Munster,  one  in  Connaught,  and  three  in  Ulster.  They  are  of  com- 
paratively small  magnitude,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Tyrone 
coal-field  they  do  not  contain  any  thick  seams.  The  southern  coal-fields 
are  composed  of  anthracite,  which  burns  without  flame  and  is  much 
impregnated  with  sulphur  ; the  others  are  bituminous.  Their  output 
is  small,  about  125,000  tons  yearly,  and  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
a source  of  manufacturing  prosperity.  The  quantity  of  unworked  coal 
in  the  seams  has  been  estimated  at  over  205,000,000  tons,  considerably 
less  than  the  output  for  England  and  Wales  for  a year  and  a half.  In 
the  thick  clay  deposits  along  the  southern  shores  of  Lough  Neagh 
irregular  beds  of  lignite  occur,  which  is  used  for  domestic  purposes. 
Turf  (peat)  is  most  generally  used  as  a fuel,  except  in  the  cities  and 
large  towns.  Indeed,  no  tourist  can  help  being  struck  with  the  vast 
amount  of  turf  which  he  sees  either  being  cut  or  stacked  for  drying 
in  the  inland  counties.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  dry  and 
compress  peat,  so  as  to  utilise  it  instead  of  coal,  and  also  to  manufac- 
ture peat- moss  litter ; but  not  on  any  extensive  plan. 

Iron-ore  is  abundant  in  Ireland,  and  was  largely  manufactured  while 
wood  was  plentiful  as  a fuel  for  smelting,  Great  quantities  exist  in 
the  Arigna  district  round  Lough  Allen,  and  the  name  Slieve  Anierin 
(Iron  Mountain)  is  given  to  one  of  the  hills.  It  is  one  of  the  richest 
veins  in  the  Kingdom,  but  its  position  seems  unfavourable  to  the 
profitable  working  of  the  ore.  Hematite  lias  been  worked  in  Cavan, 
Antrim,  and  Wicklow.  Bog  iron  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  Mayo, 
Donegal,  Wicklow,  and  other  places,  and  is  much  used  in  the  purifica- 
tion of  gas.  Iron  is  raised  more  extensively  in  Antrim  than  elsewhere. 

Lead  is  extensively  diffused  in  Ireland,  and  has  been  chiefly  worked 
in  the  granite  districts  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  at  Lugganure,  Bally - 
corus,  and  Glendalough.  The  Lugganure  vein  is  the  finest  in  the 
district,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  work  it  at  a profit. 

Silver  is  found  in  conjunction  with  the  lead-ore  in  quantities  varying 
from  7 ozs.  upwards  per  ton  of  lead.  The  operations  of  the  Mining 
Company  of  Ireland  have  been  for  many  years  of  a spasmodic  nature. 

Copper-ore  is  found  in  the  clay-slate  of  the  mountain  districts,  but  it 
has  only  been  worked  to  some  extent  in  three — Knockmahon  in 
Waterford,  which  was  profitably  worked  until  recent  years;  the 
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Allihies,  discovered  in  1812,  near  Bearhaven,  in  Cork ; and  the 
Wicklow  mine  at  Ballymurtagh,  Yale  of  Ovoca,  and  other  places.  The 
pyrites  know  as  “sulphur  ore”  is  that  which  is  chiefly  laised  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  recent  yearly  output  is  about  2500  tons. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  a few  others  which  are  only  locally 
important ; such  as  the  salt-mines  at  Oarrickfergus  ; the  gold  deposits 
of  Wicklow,  at  Croghan-Kinsela,  now  partially  exhausted  ; felspar  at 
Belleek,  which  gave  rise  to  the  potteries  there;  and  beauxite  (alum 
clay)  on  the  Antrim  coast,  which  is  worked  for  aluminium.  Fine 
building  stone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  including  many  beautiful 
qualities  of  marble,  and  slate  exist  throughout  the  country,  and  are 
largely  quarried. 

IX.  Antiquities. 

Ireland  is  very  rich  in  antiquities,  and  they  may  he  divided  into 
Pagan,  Early  Christian,  and  Anglo-Irish  remains. 

I.  Pagan  may  be  sub-divided  into— 

1.  Beligious — 

(a)  Sepulchral — such  as  Cromlechs,  Tumuli,  and  Stone  Circles. 

( b ) Memorial — Gallauns,  or  Pillar-stones,  Ogham,  and  Holed 

Stones. 

2.  Military  and  Social — Raths,  Stone  Forts  or  Cashels,  Clochauns 
or  Beehive  Huts,  Souterrains  or  underground  chambers. 

(a)  Sepulchral . — Cromlechs,  which  were  once  considered  by  many  as 
Druid  Altars,  are  now  held  to  be  sepulchral  monuments  raised  in  the 
Neolithic  or  New  Stone  Age.  The  Irish  peasantry  call  them  “giants’ 
graves,”  or  “ the  beds  of  Dermot  and  Graine,”  according  to  a legend  of 
Dermot  having  eloped  with  Graine  or  Grace,  the  betrothed  wife  of  Finn 
MacComhal,  or  MacCoul.  Fleeing  from  pursuit  for  a year  over  Ireland, 
he  nightly  prepared  these  with  beds  of  ferns  or  moss  beneath,  and 
they  are  thus  supposed  to  be  366  in  number.  They  generally  consist 
of  three  or  more  great  unhewn  stones,  supporting  a flat  covering  stone, 
which  is  usually  in  a sloping  position,  and  forming  an  enclosure  beneath, 
The  covering  stone  at  Kilternan  (Co.  Dublin)  measures  23  ft.  long,  17  ft. 
wide,  and  6 ft.  thick.  In  excavating  below  the  surface  of  the  rude 
chamber  formed  by  the  uprights  and  covering  stone,  buried  remains 
have  been  found  consisting  of  urns,  bones,  and  occasionally  ornaments, 
implements  of  stone  or  bronze,  and  other  objects.  Some  of  the 
larger  form  regular  passage  graves,  and  are  the  prototype  of  the 
great  passages  and  chambers  in  the  tumuli  of  the  Bronze  Age.  Many 
are  found  overlooking  or  near  the  sea,  and  the  same  is  noticeable  of 
those  in  Wales.  Ireland  has  numerous  fine  specimens,  though  few  that 
have  not  suffered  from  the  hand  of  time,  or  still  more  from  ruthless 
destruction.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  are  many  examples — in 
Phoenix  Park,  Mount  Venus,  Howth,  Shanganagh,  Kilternan,  Brennans- 
town  (Glendruid),  and  others.  They  are  to  be  found  all  over  thq 
country,  and  many  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  places. 
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Tumuli. — Monuments  of  this  class  abound  in  Ireland,  from  the 
simple  cairn , which  is  common,  to  the  rare  and  magnificent  barrow , 
on  which  every  species  of  primitive  ornamentation  was  lavished. 
The  roofs  and  walls  are  covered  with  concentric  circles,  spirals,  half- 
moons, dots,  stars,  lozenges,  and  many  other  incised  patterns  executed 
with  a chisel  or  punch.  The  tumuli  running  in  a line  from  Drogheda  to 
Slane,  of  which  Newgrange  and  Dowth  are  the  principal,  are  in  them- 
selves worth  a pilgrimage  to  see,  and  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  beholder 
with  astonishment  at  the  wonderful  skill  with  which  the  interior  is 
constructed,  and  with  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of  the  carving  on  the 
stones.  The  Pagan  Irish  looked  upon  the  sepulture  of  their  kings 
and  heroes  as  a most  important  and  venerable  rite.  During  the  Stone 
Age  they  inhumed  the  dead  and  raised  cromlechs  over  them;  in  the 
Bronze  Age  both  cremation  and  body  burial  were  practised,  and  human 
sacrifices  seem  to  have  been  offered.  We  have  no  historic  record  of 
cremation,  and  but  a bare  reference  to  human  sacrifice,  yet  from  the 
numerous  cinerary  urns  containing  ashes  and  burned  bones  and  the 
quantities  of  animal  bones  found,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  for  a belief 
not  only  in  their  practice,  but  also  in  the  custom  of  feasts  attending 
the  funeral  rite.  In  every  tumulus  yet  excavated  traces  have  been 
found  of  urn-burial,  and  upwards  of  150  have  been  found  on  Rath- hill 
near  Drogheda,  all  containing  burnt  bones.  Sometimes  skeletons  have 
been  found  in  a sitting  position  holding  an  urn.  The  urns,  broadly 
speaking,  are  of  two  classes,  tho.-e  called  food- vessels,  usually  associated 
with  inhumation,  and  cinerary  urns,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
ashes  of  the  dead.  Beautiful  examples  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  Collection,  National  Museum,  Dublin,  ornamented  with  most 
cunning  workmanship.  The  usual  position  of  cinerary  urns,  when  dis- 
covered, has  been  in  small  cists  or  kistvaens,  formed  of  stone  flags  of  a 
rude  coffin  or  chest- like  shape,  and  at  a depth  of  1 ft.  to  18  in.  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Burials  on  a large  scale  were  made  after  a battle, 
such  as  at  Moytura  in  Mayo  and  Moytura  in  Sligo.  Great  mounds  were 
also  raised  over  a chief  or  some  other  distinguished  person.  They 
usually  consisted  of  stones,  and  are  known  as  cairns , and  were  often 
raised  on  the  summits  of  mountains  or  high  hills,  such  as  Slieve 
Gullion,  the  Two  Rock  Mountain  (Dublin),  and  many  otheis. 

The  Tumulus  at  Newgrange,  about  5 m.  from  Drogheda,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  its  kind  in  Western  Europe.  It 
was  much  celebrated  in  early  times,  and  is  known  in  chronicle  and 
legend  as  Brugh  of  the  Boyne.  It  is  circular  in  plan,  and  about  an  acre 
in  extent.  Its  sepulchral  chamber  is  19J  ft.  high,  and  has  three  re- 
cesses, which  were  no  doubt  the  receptacles  of  human  remains  and  the 
personal  objects  and  offerings  to  the  dead.  The  Danes  were  evidently 
aware  of  the  treasures  it  contained,  as  we  read  of  their  having  plundered 
the  cave  of  Acadh-Aldai  (supposed  to  be  Newgrange,  p.  58),  a.d.  862. 

Stone  Circles  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  sometimes  found 
connected  with  sepulchral  tnounds,  but  frequently  are  apparently 
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isolated.  In  the  first  case,  they  were  evidently  used  for  marking 
with  greater  effect  the  sacred  enclosure,  as  is  the  case  at  New- 
grange,  where  the  circle  surrounds  the  tumulus ; in  the  latter  case, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  used  to  consecrate  some 
spot  to  which  unusual  reverence  was  due  from  religious  or  judicial 
associations.  Among  the  most  important  are  those  at  Carrowmore, 
Streedagh,  and  Abbey-quarter,  in  Sligo;  one  or  two  near  Bundoran, 
in  Donegal ; Slieve-na-Greidle  in  Co,  Down ; Lough  Gur,  Co.  Limerick ; 
and  several  on  the  Loughcrew  Hills,  in  Meath.  An  example  of  a 
burying-ground  on  a large  scale  will  be  found  at  RathcroghaD,  in 
Co.  Roscommon,  one  of  the  cemeteries  celebrated  equally  with  those 
of  the  Boyne  district. 

(b)  Memorial . — Pillar-stones  were  used  from  the  earliest  times  to 
mark  the  place  of  interment,  to  commemorate  some  deed,  or  to  mark 
a boundary,  and  they  are  supposed  also  to  have  been  used  as  idols. 
The  Irish  peasantry  call  them  Gallanns,  and  they  belong  to  the  same 
class  as  the  “ Hoar-stones”  of  England  and  the  continental  “Menhir.” 
The  most  noted  example  in  Ireland  is  that  on  the  Hill  of  Tara,  and.  it 
was  considered  by  the  late  Dr.  Petrie  to  be  the  Lia  Fail,  or  Stone  of 
Destiny,  generally  held  to  have  been  that  carried  to  Scotland  and 
thence  to  England  by  Edward  I.,  and  now  under  the  Coronation 
Chair  at  Westminster  Abbey  (see  Tara,  p.  54).  They  were  more  gene- 
rally plain,  though  sometimes  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whose  memory  they  were  erected.  This  class  consists  of  the  famous 
Ogham  Stones,  the  elucidation  of  which  has  been  a favourite  study 
with  archseologists.  They  are  now  considered  by  present  day  experts 
to  be  of  Christian  date  and  not  pagan.  The  key  to  Ogham  writing  is 
found  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote  and  other  Mss.  Many  years  ago 
Dr.  Graves,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  by  the  most  patient  investigation  and 
method  of  analysis  of  the  sequence  of  known  to  unknown  letters, 
established,  by  independent  investigation,  the  key  to  Ogham  inscrip- 
tions. He  says : — 

“ The  Ogham  alphabet  consists  of  lines  or  groups  of  lines,  variously 
arranged  with  reference  to  a single  stave-line  or  to  an  edge  of  the  sub- 
stance on  which  they  are  traced.  The  spectator  looking  at  an  upright 
Ogham  monument  will,  in  general,  observe  groups  of  incised  strokes  of 
four  different  kinds : — 1.  Groups  of  lines  to  the  left;  2.  Others  to  the 
right ; 3.  Other  longer  strokes,  crossing  it  obliquely ; and  4.  Small 
notches  upon  the  edge  itself.  The  inscriptions,  in  general,  begin  from 
the  bottom,  and  are  read  upwards  from  left  to  right.  Almost  all  those 
which  have  been  deciphered  present  merely  a proper  name,  with  its 
patronymic,  both  in  the  genitive  case.  The  monuments  appear  for  the 
most  part  to  have  been  sepulchral  in  the  first  instance.  But  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  used  to  indicate  the  proprietorship 
of  land ; either  standing  as  boundary  stones,  or  buried  in  crypts  as 
evidences  to  be  referred  to  in  cases  of  dispute  arising.  By  far  the 
greater  number  discovered  in  Ireland  have  been  found  in  Cork  and 
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Kerry .*’  About  270  have  been  found  in  Ireland,  and  a large  collection 
may  be  seen  in  the  National  Museum,  Dublin.  The  inscription  usually 
consists  simply  of  the  person’s  name  and  his  father’s,  e.g.  “ (Stone  of) 
Sufal  the  son  of  Ducofar.” 

Holed  Stones. — These  are  perforated,  and  usually  upright,  like  the 
pillar.  Their  origin  is  not  actually  known,  but  superstitious  practices 
have  been  associated  with  them,  as  in  the  famous  Stennis  stone 
mentioned  in  Scott’s  ‘ Pirate  ’ (see  Inismurray,  Rte.  12). 

2.  Military  and  Social . — The  ancient  Irish  lived  after  a very  no- 
madic fashion ; in  times  of  peace  moving  about  with  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  in  times  of  danger  returning  to  their  entrenched  villages 
and  forts.  Their  houses  were  constructed  of  wood,  stone,  or  wattles 
daubed  with  clay,  within  the  camp,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
rampart  and  other  defences.  Generally  speaking,  those  of  stone 
were  known  as  Cabers  or  Cashels ; those  of  clay  as  Raths ; those  on 
cliffs  and  other  high  places,  Duns;  the  stone  huts  are  designated 
Clochauns.  These  were  usually  circular,  and  of  a beehive-shape  and 
closed  at  the  top  with  a flat  stone  slab.  The  peasantry  superstitiously 
associate  the  entrenchments  with  “ fairies,”  and  in  many  places  they 
are  called  “fairy  raths”  or  “forts.”  They  are  also  popularly  but 
erroneously  known  as  “ Danish  forts.”  The  best  localities  for  examining 
the  stone  forts  are  in  West  Connaught  (Aran  Islands),  Co.  Clare,  and 
Co.  Kerry,  particularly  in  the  Dingle  Promontory.  Nor  should  we 
omit  the  singular  stockaded  islands  called  Crannogs,  which  were  always 
found  in  districts  where  clusters  of  lakes  were  grouped  together. 
From  their  difficulty  of  access,  they  were  more  likely  places  to  which 
the  owner  might  fly  for  safety,  or  take  his  plunder  for  security,  than 
regular  habitations.  Some  of  these  have  in  recent  years  been  carefully 
explored,  and  quantities  of  various  implements,  bones,  broken  vessels, 
and  other  remaius  found.  Examples  of  these  “ finds  ” may  be  seen  in 
the  National  Museum,  Dublin. 

The  number  of  Raths  that  still  remain,  notwithstanding  the 
thousands  that  must  have  been  swept  away  as  the  improvements 
of  agriculture  extended  over  the  country,  is  something  incredible,  as 
may  be  easily  seen  by  inspecting  the  Ordnance  maps.  The  estimated 
number  of  these  structures  of  all  classes  now  is  about  28,800 ; they  are 
of  the  same  type  as  those  found  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  Europe  once 
dominated  by  the  Celt,  and  extending  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  shores 
of  Greece.  They  were  mounds  surrounded  by  a breastwork  and  a 
fosse.  There  were  sometimes  three  or  more  circumvallations,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  level  enclosure  was  usually  raised  a great  mound 
upon  which  the  king’s  or  chiefs  house  stood.  The  forts  varied  in 
extent  from  a few  perches  to  more  than  an  acre,  according  to  the 
number  and  rank  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  larger  raths  were 
celebrated  in  the  early  Annals  of  Irish  history,  and  were  used 
for  the  accommodation  of  chieftains  and  even  of  royal  peisonagcs. 
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Among  this  latter  class  are  the  Hills  of  Tara,  Taillten,  near  Navan, 
Tlachtga  (now  the  Hill  of  Ward),  also  in  Meath,  on  which  on  Nov.  1st 
a sacred  lire  was  lit  which  supplied  all  the  hearths  in  Ireland;  Emania, 
near  Armagh,  Dundalgan  (now  Castletown  moat),  near  Dundalk, 
Downpatrick,  and  many  others.  These  were  also  used  as  places  of 
assembly  similar  to  the  motes  of  Saxon  times  in  England.  In  the 
mounds  no  chambers  are  found,  but  excavations  made  in  the  enclosure 
of  many  exhibit  chambers  of  a beehive  shape  lined  with  unccmented 
stones  connected  by  passages,  or  in  the  form  of  long  galleries  overlaid 
with  flat  stones.  These  are  called  Souterrains,  and  were  probably 
places  of  temporary  retreat  in  cases  of  attack,  or  storehouses. 
Specimens  of  these  subterranean  chambers  are  to  be  found  at  Doon, 
King’s  Co.,  at  Clady,  on  the  Boyne,  and  near  Navan,  and  numerous 
other  places. 

The  larger  Dun,  Lis,  or  Caher  was  a more  ambitious  and  a purely 
military  work,  built  of  uncemented  stones,  and  varying  much  in  the 
complexity  and  amount  of  defensive  walls.  Neither  the  use  of  the 
arch  nor  mortar  was  known  to  the  builders  of  these  primitive 
“Cyclopean”  structures.  The  stones  used  were  sometimes  of  great 
size,  admirably  fitted,  and  made  with  a slight  batter,  so  that  they  were 
wider  at  the  base  than  at  the  top.  The  chief  locality  of  these  works 
is  in  the  west  and  south-west  of  Ireland,  where  stone  prevailed,  and 
where  they  may  be  seen  in  wonderful  preservation  : for  example,  Dun 
AEngus  and  others,  in  the  Islands  of  Aran;  Moghane,  Ballykinvarga 
and  others  in  Co.  Clare;  Staigue  Fort,  in  Kerry,  the  most  perfect  of 
its  kind  known,  and  a model  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  National 
Museum.  These  various  terms  have  given  names  to  numerous  places 
which  have  come  down  to  modern  times,  as  Dungannon,  Lismore, 
Cahersiveen,  Rathdrum,  and  hundreds  of  others. 

II. — Early  Christian  remains  may  be  divided  into  Oratories, 
Round  Towers,  Churches,  and  Crosses. 

1.  The  Oratories  were  the  first  ecclesiastical  buildings  erected  by 
the  early  missionaries  in  Ireland.  When  built  of  wood  they  were  called 
“ Duirtheachs,”  in  contradistinction  to  the  Church  or  “Daimhliag,”  a 
house  of  stone.  But  although  wood  appears  to  have  been  the  original 
material  out  of  which  they  were  built,  where  stone  did  not  abound, 
they  were  subsequently  made  of  stone,  and  from  their  small  size  and 
peculiar  features  are  among  the  most  characteristic  of  early  Irish 
remains.  The  average  measurement  was  about  l^Jt^JaiJength  by  10 
in  breadth,  and  they  were  built  without^ cement.  They  were  evidently 
for  the  private  devotions  of  the  founders,  whose  cells  and  tombs  are 
so  frequently  observed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  most 
singular  of  these  are  in  the  west  and  south-west  of  Ireland,  and  they 
are  generally  in  sequestered  and  very  remote  spots,  not  only  on  the 
small  and  almost  inaccessible  islands  off  the  coast,  but  on  mountain 
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tops  and  lonely  lake  islands.  Examples  are  found  in  St.  Senan’s,  at 
Scattery  Island ; on  Bishop’s  Island,  near  Kilkee  ; on  High  Island,  oif 
Connemara  coast;  the  very  singular  and  beautiful  oratory  ofjGnllarus, 
near  Dingle  ; Teach  Molaise,  in  Inismurray  off  Sligo  ; "^h^oratonesOT 
the  perilous  Skellig  Bock,  probably  the  earliest  now  existing;  besides 
those  on  SlievtT  iTohard’  Slieve  Gullion,  Brandon  Mountain,  and  on 
islands  in  Loughs  Bee,  Currane,  Erne,  and  in  many  other  places.  The 
early  missionaries  simply  adopted  the  clochaun  form  then  existing,  in 
some  cases  occupying  the  primitive  buildings  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  lived.  A striking  peculiarity  in  these  latter  buildings  is 
ihe  use  of  the  domed  roof,  formed  by  the  gradual  approximation  of 
stones  laid  horiz(ThtaIIy7~and  closed  at  the  top  by  a single  stone,  from 
which  the}^  are  generally  termed  “ Beehive  Cells.”  Some  are  so  small 
that  one  cannot  stand  upright  or  stretch  at  full  length  within  them. 
George  Petrie  is  inclined  to  refer  not  only  the  curious  and  contracted 
buildings,  such  as  the  House  of  St.  Declan  at  Ardmore  and  St.  Molaise’s 
House  on  Devenish,  to  the  class  of  “ Duirtheach,”  but  the  larger  build- 
ings, which  combined  the  oratory  and  the  dwelling,  and  which  are  styled 
“ Houses  ” ; they  usually  possess  an  apartment  or  croft  between  the  stone 
roof  and  the  coved  ceiling  of  the  oratory,  such  as  St.  Columba’s  House 
at  Kells,  St.  Kevin’s  at  Glendalough,  and  St.  Flannan’s  Killaloe. 
These,  which  are  later  than  the  oratories,  are  among  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  early  buildings  now  remaining,  and  show  in  the  barrel- 
vaulting  the  transitional  stage  from  the  false  to  the  true  arch. 

2.  Round  Towers  have  been  deeply  and  fully  discussed  and  illus- 
trated in  Petrie’s  admirable  work,  ‘ On  the  Origin  and  Uses  of  the 
Bound  Towers  of  Ireland.’  It  will  suffice  now  to  give  a very  brief 
outline  of  what  the  towers  were  considered  by  different  antiquaries  to 
have  been,  and  what  they  are,  with  general  admission,  proved  not  to 
have  been.  They  were  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Danes. 
Their  Phoenician,  Persian,  or  Indo-Scythian  origin  was  advocated 
warmly  by  General  Vallancey,  who  considered  them  to  have  been 
hre-temples, — places  from  which  to  proclaim  the  Druidic  festivals, 
gnomons,  or  astronomical  observatories,  Phallic  emblems,  or  Buddhist 
temples.  The  Christian  origin  and  uses  were  successively  declared  to 
be  Anchorite  towers,  in  imitation  of  the  pillar  of  St.  Simon  Stylites, 
and  Penitential  prisons. 

The  opinion  which  Petrie  has  so  ably  argued  out,  and  which  is 
now  accepted  by  all  competent  judges,  is  that  the  round  towers  were 
designed  for  the  double  purpose  of  belfries  and  castles.  The  archi- 
tectural details  of  the  towers  and  adjoining  ecclesiastical  structures  were 
minutely  examined  by  him,  and  Irish  Annals  and  Mss.  were  searched 
for  references,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  Irish  scholars  O’Donovan 
and  O’Curry.  The  result  of  his  labours  is  given  in  the  above  work, 
of  which  the  following  is  a summary  of  his  general  conclusions.  With 
respect  to  belfries  : — 

1.  It  is  most  certain  that  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  had  from  a very 
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early  period,  in  connection  with  their  cathedral  and  abbey  churches, 
campaniles,  or  detached  belfries,  called  in  the  Irish  Annals  and  other 
ancient  authorities  by  the  term  “ Cloictheach,”  hp^sejjf  a bel). 

2.  It  is  equally  certain  that  in  all  parts  of  Ireland^wK^fe  the  Irish 
language  is  yet  retained,  these  towers  are  nearly  always  designated  by 
the  same  term. 

3.  It  is  also  certain  that  no  other  building,  either  round  or  square, 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  a belfry,  has  ever  been  found  in  connection 
with  any  church  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  12th  century,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  square  belfry  attached  to  a church  on  Inis  Clothraun 
or  Clorin,  an  island  in  Lough  Ree,  and  which  seems  to  be  of  earlier 
da  to. 

4.  Lastly,  it  is  certain  that  this  use  is  assigned  to  them  by  the 
uniform  tradition  of  the  whole  people  of  Ireland,  and  that  they  are 
appropriated  to  this  use  in  many  parts  of  the  country  even  to  this  day. 

Their  intended  use  for  castles  as  well  as  belfries  must  be  inferred — 

1.  From  some  of  the  peculiarities  found  almost  invariably  in  their 
construction,  and  particularly  in  their  small  doorways  placed,  except 
in  a few  cases,  at  a great  height  from  the  ground,  an  obvious  mode 
of  securing  safety  which  is  very  common  in  ancient  castles, 

2.  Many  of  the  remaining  doorways  of  the  towers  exhibit  abundant 
evidences  of  their  having  been  provided  with  double  doors. 

3.  An  examination  of  our  ancient  literature  tends  strongly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Irish  people  so  generally  recognised  this  use  of 
the  round  towers  as  a primary  one,  that  they  very  rarely  applied  to 
a tower  erected  for  defence  any  other  term  but  that  of  cloictheach 
or  belfry. 

4.  It  may  be  clearly  inferred  from  several  records  in  the  Irish 
Annals  that  the  towers  were  used  for  the  purposes  of  safety  and 
defence. 

Petrie,  while  establishing  their  ecclesiastical  character  and  origin, 
gave,  however,  too  wide  a margin  to  their  date — from  the  6th  to  the 
13th  centuries.  The  investigations  of  the  late  Lord  Dunraven  in 
tracing  them  on  the  Continent,  notably  to  those  of  Ravenna,  narrowed 
their  first  erection  down  to  the  9th  century.  Miss  Stokes  assigns 
them  to  three  distinct  periods  beVtfeen^Bg^  and  1238  a.d.,  and 
classifies  them  into  four  distinct  groups,  according  to  their  style  of 
masonry  and  doorways.  Norse  invaders  rendered  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments most  unsafe.  They  pillaged  and  plundered  the  country 
with  a determination  to  abolish  Christianity.  To  protect  their 
churches,  oratories,  and  cells,  these  towers  were  built  by  the  monks 
from  which  watch  could  be  kept,  and  an  easy  retreat  made  to  them 
as  places  of  safety.  Their  lines  can  be  traced  along  the  coast,  in  the 
valleys  of  rivers,  and  in  lakes  where  the  fleets  of  the  Danes  are  known 
to  have  been.  About  70  rouncLtowers  now  remain,  of  which,  perhaps, 
13  are  perfect,  or  nearly  so,  and  10  retain  the  original  conical  cap. 
Greater  attention  has  recently  been  given  to  their  preservation.  Details 
of  most  are  given  in  the  routes. 
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3.  Early  Churches  of  Ireland  were  usually  of  small  size,  rarely 
exceeding  80  ft.  in  length,  and  usually  not  more  than  60,  and  often 
measuring  but  15  or  20  ft.  In  plan  they  are  a simple  quadrangle,  in 
larger  churches  extending  to  a second  oblong,  which  forms  the  chancel. 
The  peculiar  features  are  the  doorways  and  windows,  the  sides  of  which 
almost  invariably  incline*  and  are  framed  with  a certain  amount  of 
masonry  of  a “ Cyclopean  ” kind.  The  doorways  are  crowned  by  a 
horizontal  lintel,  or  headed  with  a semicircular  arch,  which  is  some- 
times cut  out  ot‘  a single  stone.  The  windows  are  invariably  small, 
splaying  inwards,  with  semicircular  arches,  and  the  sides,  like  the 
doorways,  inclining.  In  those  in  which  chancels  are  found  the  con- 
necting arch  is  usually  semicircular  and  plain.  The  roofs  of  most  of 
the  early  churches  have  fallen,  but  those  which  remain  show  a very 
high  pitch,  such  as  King  Cormac’s  Chapel  at  Cashel,  portions  of  St. 
MacDara’s  Church  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Galway,  and  others 
in  the  Aran  Islands,  of  a much  earlier  date  than  the  first.  Interesting 
examples  of  early  churches,  though  largely  in  ruins,  occur  at  Killiney 
and  Kilternan,  near  Dublin,  and  in  every  other  county  in  Ireland 
very  primitive  churches  will  be  found. 

The  Churches  of  later  date  are  extremely  interesting  in  their  archi- 
tectural features,  arising  from  the  fact  that,  anterior  to  the  12th  cent., 
the  Irish  not  only  built  decorated  churches,  but  used  a style  of  decora- 
tion, known  as  “ Hiberno  or  Irish-Romanesque,”  wThich  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Norman  period.  We  see  in  the 
ornamentation  of  the  churches  at  Rahan,  Glendalougli,  Killeshin,  Clon- 
macnoise,  Aghadoe,  Iniscaltia,  Freshford,  Cashel,  and  many  others, 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  sculpturing  in  the  moulding  of  the  doorways, 
the  capitals  of  the  arches,  arcades,  &c.  The  various  mouldings  of  the 
doorways  are  rich  and  delicate,  and  finely  wrought  of  chevron,  bead, 
and  other  patterns,  exhibiting  the  most  striking  features  of  Irish  archi- 
tectural decoration.  Many  of  the  columns  are  beautifully  proportioned, 
the  capitals  carved  to  represent  human  heads,  the  hair  being  often 
interlaced  with  snakelike  animals,  and  in  the  arcade  of  the  west 
wall  of  Ardmore  the  panels  are  filled  with  sculptured  figures  in 
low  relief. 

4.  Crosses  exhibit  every  degree  of  diversity,  from  the  plain  rude 
incised  cross  on  a slab  without  any  ornament  whatever,  to  the 
elaborately  sculptured  free-standing  crosses  of  dates  between  the 
10th  and  13th  cents.  An  'advance  was  made  in  the  plain  incised 
cross  by  binding  the  shaft  and  arms  with  a circle,  and  in  time  a 
great  variety  was  created  by  multiplying  the  lines  of  shafts  and  arms 
with  key  ends,  and  by  ornamentation  within  the  circle,  ultimately 
producing  the  Celtic  Cross.  Qlanmacn^isg  furnishes  alone  188  incised 
crosses,  fragmentary  and  more  or  less  perfect.  The  great  free-standing 
crosses  marked  the  final  development ; these  were  not  sepulchral,  but 
either  memorial  or  terminal,  marking  the  bounds  of  a sanctuary.  The 
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whole  piece  of  sculpture  forms  the  cross,  aud  a fine  effect  is  given  hy 
the  space  between  the  building  ring  and  the  intersecting  arms  and  shaft 
being  pierced  and  relieved  by  bands  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ring  or 
across  the  corners.  Many  of  them  are  valuable  for  two  reasons  : 
the  extreme  beauty  of  the  sculptures  wirh  Irish  interlaced  pattern 
of  the  most  intricate  kind;  and  the  accurate  representation  which 
they  give  of  the  costumes,  ecclesiastical  and  military,  of  the  Irish 
during  these  centuries,  as  in  the  case  of  the  magnificent  crosses  of 
Monasterboice,  Tuam,  Ivelis,  Durrow,  Clonmacnoise.  There  are  fortyHg^ 
High  Crosses  sfillexfstpng,  thirty-two  being  ornamented^'^rrfiT^ 
with  inscriptionsT^^rSei subjects  are  mostly  symbolical  on  the  sculp- 
tured panels  of  these  crosses,  intended  no  doubt  as  aids  to  faith. 
Reference  to  the  more  important  of  them  will  be  made  in  the  routes. 

III.  Anglo-Norman  Remains  date  from  the  time  of  the  invasion  by 
the  English,  who  brought  into  the  country  their  own  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, which  were  thus  transplanted  and  acclimatised.  A great 
change  took  place  in  the  last  half  of  the  12th  century.  The  old  Irish 
form  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  gave  place  to  large  cruciform  churches 
in  the  Pointed  style.  The  Cistercian  Order  was  established  in  Ireland 
in  1142,  but  after  the  Invasion  numerous  monastic  structures  arose  all 
over  the  land  at  the  cost  of  both  native  chiefs  and  Norman  barons.  As 
might  be  expected,  a great  similarity  exists  in  the  plans  of  nearly  all 
the  monastic  churches  in  Ireland,  which  are  generally  cruciform,  with 
aisles,  transepts,  nave,  and  chancel,  and  a slender  tower  rising  from 
the  intersection.  Many  of  these  in  ruins  still  remain  beautiful  examples 
of  their  kind,  such  as  Cashel,  Athassel,  Holycross,  Dunbrody,  Bective, 
Jerpoint,  Sligo,  and  many  others. 

Of  the  same  period,  and  erected  under  the  same  circumstances,  are 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Irish  Castles,  which  vary  from  the  single 
keep- tower  of  the  predatory  chieftain  to  the  defensive  fortresses  of 
Trim,  Maynooth,  Bunratty,  Roscommon,  or  the  modernised  castles  of 
Malahide  and  Kilkenny.  Of  Walls  and  Gateways  a good  many  remains 
are  left,  and  from  the  style  of  their  building  and  the  history  of  the 
places,  we  know  that  they  were  erected  about  the  same  time  as  the 
castles.  Athlone,  Drogheda,  Clonmel,  Wexford,  Kilmallock,  Athenry, 
Waterford,  all  furnish  examples. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  magnificent  ornamen- 
tation shown  in  the  illuminated  Mss.,  crosiers,  crosses,  chalices, 
shrines,  brooches,  &c.,  which  forms  the  great  feature  of  early  Irish 
Art.  The  Book  of  Kells,  the  Book  of  Durrow,  and  others  in  the  Trinity 
College  Library  ; the  Cross  of  Cong,  Ardagh  Chalice,  Tara  Brooch,  and 
Crosiers,  &c.,  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  Collection  in  the  National 
Museum,  Kildare  Street,  Dublin,  all  exhibit  a perfection  of  handiwork 
unrivalled  for  its  ingenuity,  delicacy,  and  richness  of  design.  The 
pre-historic  remains  representing  the  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages  in  this 
Museum  are  of  exceptional  interest,  and  the  collection  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  Europe. 
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X.  Climate,  soil,  Productions,  Etc. 

The  Climate  of  Ireland,  is  more  temperate  and  equable,  its  average 
summer  temperature  being  lower  and  its  average  winter  tempe- 
rature higher,  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe  in  the  same 
latitude.  The  general  elevated  character  of  the  great  central  plain,  and 
the  large  amount  of  surface  presented  by  bog  and  waste  lands  tend 
to  lower  the  summer  temperature;  but  this  is  compensated  for  by  the 
light  easily  heated  soil  of  the  limestone  formation  of  which  the  plain 
consists.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  driest  summers  never  hurt  the 
land  ; though  the  corn  and  grass  in  the  higher  grounds  may  be  injured, 
the  country  on  the  whole  is  benefited.  The  rainfall  is  more  constant 
than  that  of  England,  and  the  excessive  humidity  of  Ireland  is  due  not 
only  to  its  insular  position,  but  also  to  its  receiving  the  uninterrupted 
force  of  the  southerly  and  westerly  winds  which  blow  from  the  Atlantic 
for  three-fourths  of  the  year.  Ireland  is  less  subject  to  frosts  and  severe 
winters  than  England,  but  more  subject  to  mists,  fogs,  and  drizzling 
rains,  cheerless  clouds,  variable  weather,  and  squally  tempestuous  winds. 
The  climate  would  doubtless  be  improved  by  extensive  drainage  and 
planting  the  mountain  rim  in  the  south  and  west  with  trees. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Dublin  is  about  49°,  and  Valencia 
(Kerry)  51°.  The  greatest  rainfall  is  in  the  mountain  district  round 
the  coast;  the  south  of  Kerry  and  west  of  Connemara  having  the 
highest  average.  NcVparT^rT reland  fralfarai^^  to  the  Stye 

in  Cumberland  or  some  of  the  highland  districts  of  Scotland.  The 
Gap  of  Dunloe  averages  over  90  in. ; that  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  is 
about  38  in. 

The  Soils  of  Ireland  are  more  uniform  than  those  of  England,  stiff, 
heavy,  and  tenacious  clays  or  chalky  soils  are  almost  absent.  The 
prevailing  soil  is  a fertile  loam  with  calcareous  subsoil,  resting  on  a 
rocky  or  gravelly  substratum,  except  in  districts  covered  by  bog  or 
marsh.  The  chief  ingredients  are  a vegetable  mould  and  decomposed 
trap  in  a large  portion  of  Ulster,  or  the  calcareous  matter  of  the  central 
plain.  Shallow  loams  chiefly  cover  Limerick,  North  Clare,  Galway, 
Roscommon,  and  Mayo,  with  a luxuriant  herbage  affording  sweet  and 
rich  pasturage.  The  most  fertile  part  of  the  country  is  the  “ Golden 
Vale,”  which  stretches  from  Cashel  in  Tipperary  to  near  Limerick  ; 
it  and  the  rich  loam  tracts  of  Meath  and  adjacent  counties  equal  the 
best  English  lands.  Low-lying  tracts  of  fertile  land  run  along  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Shannon,  Suir,  Nore,  Barrow,  and  Bann,  formed,  by 
alluvial  deposits  of  calcareous  and  peaty  matter.  On  the  clay-slate 
formations  of  Louth,  Down,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  and 
Kerry,  the  soil  is  generally  poor,  except  in  the  valleys  where  fertile 
tracts  have  been  formed  by  rocky  deposits. 

Agriculture. — The  soil  of  Ireland  is  well  suited  for  cultivation,  and 
the  gemal  climate  enables  delicate  plants  to  flourish  in  the  open  air 
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which  in  other  countries  in  the  same  latitude  can  only  be  grown  ill 
sheltered  and  favoured  spots.  Arthur  Young,  McCulloch,  and  other 
authorities,  have  testified  to  its  extraordinary  fertility ; and  few  countries 
in  proportion  to  its  size  have  produced  more  human  food  in  an  average 
space  of  time  than  Ireland.  Its  resources  must  always  mainly  lie  in 
the  produce  of  the  land,  yet  perhaps  no  country  in  Western  Europe 
shows  less  agricultural  progress.  One  half  of  the  land  lies  in  pei man ent 
pasture,  one-seventh  in  bog,  and  one-tenth  in  meadow.  Among  the 
causes  of  its  backwardness  are : small  holdings  and  subdivision  under 
them,  a land  tenure  under  which  difficulties  from  time  to  time  have 
arisen,  in  many  cases  a primitive  and  unscientific  system  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  lack  of  a general  and  thorough  system  of  agricultural 
education.  Numerous  legislative  attempts  have  been  made  to  settle 
what  is  called  “the  land  question,”  among  them  recently  State  loans 
of  over  ten  millions  for  the  purchase  of  tenancies.  The  Congested 
Districts  Board  are  devoting  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
stock  and  other  practical  measures.  There  has  been  an  improvement 
in  reducing  the  number  of  small  holdings  and  progress  made  in 
agricultural  methods,  notably  in  dairy  farming  ; but  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done  in  the  development  of  the  great  industry  upon  which 
three-fourths  of  the  population  more  or  le^s  depend.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  near  future  a further  improvement  will  be  seen  in  these 
matters  under  the  auspices  of  the  new  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  (1900),  which  is  vested  with 
large  powers  and  based  on  a principle  of  popular  representation. 

The  most  important  cereal  cultivated  in  Ireland  is  oats.  It  is  grown 
largely  in  every  county,  but  most  extensively  in  the  counties  of  Ulster. 
The  moist  climate  is  more  suited  for  oats  than  for  either  wdieat  or 
barley,  so  that  the  extent  of  land  under  it  is  five  times  more  than 
that  under  these  cereals.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  has  largely 
decreased  owing  to  foreign  importation  of  wheat  and  flour,  and  the 
milling  industry  has  in  consequence  much  declined  also.  Barley  and 
rye  are  chiefly  confiued  to  the  south  and  south-eastern  counties; 
Wexford,  having  a low  rainfall,  has  a large  acreage  in  barley.  The 
potato,  once  the  most  important  crop,  now  follows  oats  in  the  extent  of 
its  cultivation,  having  largely  declined  since  1860.  Flax  is  grown  in 
every  county  in  Ulster,  but  the  acreage  in  this  crop  has  steadily 
declined  in  recent  years.  The  country  is  well  suited  for  flax,  and  its 
more  extensive  cultivation  for  the  supply  of  the  linen  industry  in  the 
North,  should  add  largely  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  average  annual  value  of  the  crops  may  be  estimated  at  about 
30  millions  sterling. 

The  amount  of  land  under  pasture  in  Ireland  affords  special  facilities 
for  raising  live  stock  in  great  quantities.  Horses  are  reared  in  very 
large  numbers  in  all  the  provinces,  Connaught  being  least;  cattle  are 
reared  most  largely  in  Munster,  Cork  having  the  largest  number ; the 
counties  of  Meath,  Galway,  Antrim,  Tyrone,  and  Donegal  also  rear  large 
numbers  in  the  other  provinces.  She**p  are  chiefly  reared  in  Leinster 
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and  Connaught,  being  most  numerous  in  Galway;  Cork,  Tipperary, 
Wicklow,  Meath,  and  Donegal  are  also  rich  in  sheep.  Pigs  are  very 
generally  reared,  being  most  numerous  in  Cork.  The  estimated 
average  value  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  in  any  one  year  is  over 
67  millions  sterling;  the  average  value  of  horses  is  over  13  millions. 
Experts  differ  on  these  estimates ; we  quote  Thom’s. 

Woods. — In  none  of  her  natural  resources  is  Ireland  so  deficient  as  in 
timber,  and  so  far  as  climate  and  soil  are  concerned  no  country  ought 
to  be  richer  in  forest  trees.  The  country  was  once  well  wooded,  but  it 
is  now  probably  the  worst  wooded  country  in  the  middle  latitudes  of 
Europe,  the  amount  of  land  under  woods  and  plantations  being  about 
IJ'per  cent,  of  its  area. 

The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Ireland  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  occur- 
rence of  a number  of  animals  and  plants  characteristic  of  S.  and  S.W. 
Europe.  Cut  off  as  it  was  from  the  Continent  at  an  earlier  geological 
period  than  Great  Britain,  it  is  poorer  in  species;  yet  it  has  better 
preserved  some  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  than  the  sister 
island.  Among  the  plants  we  might  mention  the  strawberry  tree 
(Arbutus  unedo),  the  London  pride  (Saxifraga  umbrosa),  St.  Dabeoc’s 
heath  (Menziesia  polifolid),  Mediterranean  heath  (Erica  Mediterranea ), 
and  others  which  are  quite  unknown  in  Great  Britain,  and  are  confined 
in  Ireland  to  the  west  coast.  Some  species,  such  as  the  maiden-liair 
fern  (Adiantum  Capillus- Veneris),  and  the  Irish  spurge  -(^upk(Tf6ia 
hyberna ),  are  extremely  rare  in  Great  Britain,  but  quite  abundant  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland.  The  presence  in  Ireland  of  a few  American 
plants,  points  to  a former  land  connection  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  almost  entire  absence  in  Ireland  of  what  is  known  among  botanists 
as  the  “ Germanic  type  ” of  plants  is  also  remarkable.  Many  evergreen 
species,  introduced  from  southern  countries  and  China,  flourish  in  Ireland 
in  the  open  air,  especially  in  the  west,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the 
climate. 

Among  the  larger  animals,  the  southern  character  of  the  fauna  is 
not  so  apparent ; indeed,  the  only  indigenous  hare  in  Ireland  is  the 
Arctic  hare  (Lepus  variabilis ),  but  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
lower  creatures,  such  as  butterflies,  beetles,  and  snails,  will  find  many 
typically  S.W.  representatives.  The  curiously  spotted  slug  (Geomalacus 
maculosus)  is  only  found  in  Ireland  and  Portugal ; and  among  the 
snails,  the  close  relationship  which  exists  between  these  two  countries 
is  very  striking.  A number  of  well-known  English  animals  are  quite 
absent  from  Ireland.  There  are  no  moles,  voles,  or  weasels,  though 
the  stoat  is  common ; neither  are  there  any  snakes.  One  species  of 
lizard  exists  (Lacerta  vivipara),  one  order  of  newts  (Molge  vulgaris ), 
and  frogs  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  17th  century. 
Confined  to  a small  district  on  the  shores  of  Dingle  Bay  is  found  the 
natterjack  toad,  no  doubt  a survival  of  the  ancient  Lusitanian  fauna. 
The  wild  boar  existed  down  to  the  17th  century,  and  the  wolf  main- 
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tained  its  position  to  the  18th,  money  having  been  voted  for  its  extirpa- 
tion in  1710.  The  historic  Irish  wolf  dog,  a splendid  animal,  was  kept 
for  its  pursuit,  and  is  still  reared  in  a few  private  kennels.  The  fox, 
badger,  and  otter  are  common,  and  wild  goats  still  linger  on  the 
cliffs  of  Achill.  Whales  sometimes  visit  the  shores,  sup  fish  are 
caught  off  the  west  coast,  and  seals  are  to  be  found  in  the  wild 
headlands  of  the  west. 

XI.  POPULATION  (CENSUS  1901). 


The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  six  last  census  enumerations  : — 


1841. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871.  | 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Decrease 

1891-1901 

(Persons'). 

8,196,597 

6,574,278 

5,798,967 

5,412,377 

5,174,836 

4,704,750 

1 

4,456,546 

248,204 

The  population  of  Ireland  reached  its  maximum  in  1845,  estimated 
at  8,295,000.  The  famine  of  1846-7  and  subsequent  emigration  were 
the  causes  of  an  immediate  and  rapid  decline.  Since  then  the  popula- 
tion has  steadily  fallen,  and  in  1901  reached  its  lowest  point  since  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  showing  a decrease  of  5*2  per  cent,  in 
the  past  decade. 

XII.  GUIDE  TO  THE  ANGLING  WATERS. 

The  present  Section  upon  the  rivers  of  Ireland  is  specially  meant  as 
a guide  to  the  angler  tourist.  Anxious  to  inform  the  stranger  as  to 
where  he  may  hope  for  sport  in  his  wanderings  along  the  prolific 
waters  of  this  country,  we  must  at  the  start  remind  him  that,  as  a 
rule,  all  freshwater  fishings  are  private  property.  They  belong  to  the 
lord  of  the  soil  alongside  of,  or  over  which,  the  waters  flow.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact,  there  are  many  open  or  “ free”  fishing-grounds  on 
the  rivers  and  lakes  in  Ireland,  where  very  fair  sport,  and  in  seme 
cases,  when  the  season  and  weather  answer,  grand  sport  may  be  had. 
These  free  fishings,  which,  further  on,  we  specify  in  connection  with 
the  various  rivers,  may  be  classified  under  two  heads.  First,  those 
that  occur  on  great  navigable  waters  like  the  Shannon  (which  is  free, 
except  the  stretch  of  water  between  Limerick  and  Killaloe),  and  also 
the  fishing  belonging  to  most  of  the  great  lakes  throughout  the 
country.  Certain  casts  are  reserved  by  adjoining  landed  proprietors  on 
some  of  the  “ free  ” lakes,  and  to  fish  those  special  casts  permission 
must  be  obtained.  As  a rule,  the  waters  under  this  class  are  only  open 
to  persons  fishing  from  boats.  The  “ free  ” fishings,  under  the  second 
head  to  which  we  have  alluded,  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  smaller 
lakes  and  streams,  some  of  these — specially  on  the  N.  and  W.  coasts — 
are  small  salmon  rivers  of  no  mean  capacity  in  the  autumn.  The) 
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respective  proprietors  accord  a sort  of  general  permission  to  the  tourist, 
but  every  year  less  and  less  of  such  open  water  is  to  be  met  with,  as 
the  proprietors  are  becoming  more  alive  to  the  necessity  of  taking  their 
streams  under  charge  for  protective  purposes.  It  ought  to  he  no  cause 
of  regret  to  the  sportsman  that  this  should  be  so,  because  many  a good 
river  has  been  unmercifully  poached  and  ruined  by  neglect.  The 
tourist  angler  in  Ireland  may  obtain  some  free  sport  by  stopping  at 
certain  hotels,  as  many  of  the  proprietors  in  angling  quarters  either 
rent  water,  or  are  allowed  privileges  with  respect  to  the  lakes  and 
rivers  near.  Moreover,  the  gentry  throughout  the  country  are  pecu- 
liarly courteous  as  to  their  preserved  waters;  acd  the  sporting  angler 
in  Ireland  seldom  fails,  on  writing  a letter  or  presenting  his  card, 
to  get  permission  for  a day  or  two  for  trout  angling,  at  any  rate,  if 
not  for  salmon.  Salmon  and  trout  fishing  is,  however,  in  truth, 
becoming  daily  a more  costly  amusement.  Property  on  a good  salmon 
river  or  lake  has,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  anglers,  risen  much 
in  value,  and  is  more  carefully  looked  after  now  than  it  was  formerly. 
The  principle  of  license  duties  imposed  on  fishing  implements,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  funds  for  the  protection  of  the  fish,  was  first 
adopted  and  became  law  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1848.  Parlia- 
ment rightly  took  up  the  question  of  the  preservation  of  the  salmon  in 
order  to  increase  the  national  food  supply.  This  and  subsequent  Acts 
have  told  wonderfully  in  increasing  the  amount  of  fish  in  the  Irish 
rivers.  Nets  and  rods  now  have  all  to  pay  an  annual  duty,  to  supply 
the  means  for  promoting  the  common  good.  There  are  several 
hatcheries  in  operation  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  the  rivers — on  the 
Foyle,  Erne,  Bann,  and  Blackwater.  The  Fisheries'  Inspectors  in  a 
recent  Report  still  urge  the  necessity  of  more  stringent  enactments  for 
the  protection  of  the  fish  against  poaching  and  poisoning. 

The  tourist  intending  to  salmon  fish  must  take  out  a license  for  his 
rod.  This  can  be  had  at  most  of  the  fishing-tackle  makers.  The  cost 
of  a license  for  a salmon  rod  has,  by  an  order  of  the  Inspector's,  dated 
1871,  been  made  11.  throughout  Ireland.  No  license  is  required  for 
trout  fishing.  The  sportsman  in  Ireland,  who  is  willing  to  pay,  can 
have  splendid  sport  for  his  money,  if  only  weather  will  favour  him. 
This,  of  course,  neither  guide  book,  nor  fishery  proprietor,  nor  lessee  can 
secure:  he  must  take  his  chance,  and  it  may  happen  that  the  free 
fishings  in  Kerry,  Mayo,  Donegal,  or  elsewhere,  if  when  he  chances  to 
visit  them,  wind,  water,  and  weather  be  propitious,  will  repay  the  time 
and  trouble  of  his  journey  better  than  the  most  costly  stands  on  the 
Shannon,  the  Erne,  Blackwater,  or  the  absolutely  teeming  Connemara 
lakes  and  rivers.  However,  if  weather  favours,  no  man  need  regret 
the  money  he  pays  for  the  use  of  the  preserved  waters. 

As  to  the  charges,  the  latest  adjustment  of  which  we  have  given 
further  on,  they,  like  the  free  fishings  classified  under  the  second  head, 
are  liable  to  vary  more  or  less  from  year  to  year. 

The  open  season  in  Ireland  for  salmon  fishing  with  single  rod  is 
from  February  1st  to  October  31st,  This  varies  with  the  districts,  for 
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which  see  the  4 Annual  Report  of  the  Irish  Fisheries’  Inspectors,’  that 
can  be  had  through  any  bookseller.  The  angler  could  not  do  better 
than  provide  himself  with  4 How  and  Where  to  Fish  in  Ireland,’ 
by  Hi-Regan  (Sampson,  Low,  Marston  & Co.),  the  best  guide  we 
know  of. 

The  narrow  limits  into  which  we  have  to  compress  our  brief  review 
of  the  Irish  angling  waters,  prevent  us  entering  into  any  details,  or 
attempting  any  hints,  as  to  the  flies  used  in  the  various  localities.  We 
recommend  Hi-Regan  on  this.  The  local  fishing-tackle  makers  should 
be  consulted,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  plenty  wherever  there  is  fishing 
to  be  had.  As  to  rods,  men  have  so  many  fancies  about  them  that  we 
leave  this  subject  altogether  to  their  own  discretion,  only  saying  that 
whether  the  tourist  makes  his  start  from  Dublin,  Cork,  or  Limerick,  he 
can  suit  himself.  There  are  no  better  rod-makers  in  the  kingdom 
than  can  be  found  in  those  cities.  Before  starting,  we  would  advise 
the  tourist  to  provide  himself  with  thick  woollen  clothing  and  wading 
trousers  ; he  will  have  plenty  of  use  for  them.  Irish  tweeds  of  most 
suitable  material  can  be  had  of  Donegal,  Waterford,  Cork,  Galway,  or 
Kerry  make.  El  very,  of  Dublin  and  Cork,  can  be  relied  on  for  all 
waterproof  necessities. 

For  facility  of  reference,  we  shall  make  our  start  from  Dublin,  and 
going  N.  follow  the  coast  line  in  our  guide  to  the  angling  waters  and 
the  various  rivers.  The  rivers  named  belong  more  especially  to  the 
sea- coast  counties,  which  we  have  given  ; but  the  catchment  basins  of 
many  of  them  of  course  extend  through  several  of  the  inland  counties 
as  well. 

Dublin. — The  Liffey,  in  old  days,  was  a very  fair  salmon  angling 
river,  but  pollutions,  obstructions,  and  abstracting  of  water  did  their 
work  in  destroying  the  fishing.  Things  have  lately  improved,  and  the 
fish  have  increased,  the  best  stretches  being  above  Leixlip.  The  trout 
fishing  on  the  upper  Liffey  and  King’s  River  about  Kilbride  and  Bles- 
sington  is  good.  The  trout,  though  small,  are  numerous.  The 
Yartry  reservoirs  hold  good  trout;  permission  is  required  from  a 
member  of  the  Corporation.  At  the  N.  side  of  Dublin  there  is  a good 
little  stream  for  white  and  brown  trout,  called  the  Swords  River.  It 
falls  into  the  sea  at  Malahide,  and  is  strictly  preserved  by  a club. 

Louth  and  Meath. — These  counties  embrace  the  rivers  belonging 
to  the  Drogheda  district.  The  Boyne  is  the  principal  river,  and  most 
of  it  is  taken  up  by  rod  fishers,  and  near  the  mouth  fishing  is  easy  to 
be  had.  Drogheda,  Navan,  and  Kells  are  gooi  centres,  with  hotel 
accommodation.  The  Blackwater  and  its  tributary  the  Moynalty,  which 
joins  it  near  Kells,  are  good  trout  rivers.  The  Blackcastle  water  below 
Navan  is  perhaps  the  best  stretch  on  the  Boyne  for  salmon.  The 
Delvin,  running  through  Lord  Gurmanston’s  park,  has  excellent  fishing. 
Between  Dundalk  and  Drogheda  there  are  some  nice  little  rivers,  with 
salmon,  brown  and  white  trout — the  Dee,  Glyde,  Fane,  and  Castle- 
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town.  The  proprietors  are  liberal  in  granting  permission  for  a day’s 
fishing. 

Antrim. — The  Lower  Bann,  with  its  tributaries,  is  the  principal 
river  in  Antrim.  It  drains  Lough  Neagh  at  Toome,  after  the  lake 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Main  and  other  smaller  rivers  from  the  Antrim 
side,  and  after  a northerly  course  of  thirty-five  miles,  enters  the  Atlantic 
about  4 miles  below  Coleraine.  There  are  good  hotels  at  Ballymena 
and  Randalstown  on  the  Main,  and  at  Toome,  Portglenone,  Kilrea, 
and  Coleraine  on  the  Bann.  At  these  places  the  salmon  and  trout 
fishing  from  April  to  October  is  generally  excellent.  Higher  up  the 
Main,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballymena,  frequent  good  takes  of  lake 
trout  are  to  be  had  in  the  autumn.  Bod  fishing  on  the  Bann  is  free, 
with  the  exception  of  a choice  stretch  of  a mile  or  two  above  Kilrea, 
which  is  monopolised  by  an  angling  club.  The  Main  is  also  free, 
except  for  about  a mile  through  the  Fenaghy  demense  above  Bally- 
mena, and  half  a mile  through  Shane’s  Castle  demense,  below  Randals- 
town.  The  remaining  Co.  Antrim  tributaries  of  the  Bann,  collected  in 
Lough  Neagh,  are  the  Six-mile  Water,  the  Crumlin,  Glenavy,  Clough- 
water,  Glenwherry,  and  Kellswater,  in  all  of  which  the  trout  fishing  is 
good  and  free. 

The  Bush  is  next  in  importance  to  the  Bann,  but  all  the  good  fishing 
(which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bushmills)  is  preserved.  There  is 
good  salmon  and  sea-trout  fishing  at  Ballycastle,  but  the  best  of  it,  for 
a mile  or  so  above  where  the  river  enters  the  sea,  is  leased  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  Marine  Hotel,  and  the  whole  of  the  river  is  free  to 
visitors  stopping  there.  The  Glendun,  entering  the  sea  at  Cushendun, 
affords  free  and  excellent  salmon  and  sea-trout  fishing  after  rain,  but 
the  river  falls  rapidly,  and  is  parched  in  dry  weather.  The  remaining 
rivers  on  the  E.  coast  are  the  Cushendall  and  Glenariff,  which  are  free, 
and  the  Glenarm  (preserved),  which  runs  through  the  Earl  of  Antrim’s 
demense.  Good  trout  are  to  be  had  in  the  Lagan  above  Lisburn ; 
below  that  point  the  water  is  polluted  by  the  manufacturing  and 
bleaching  works  on  the  river.  Lough  Neagh  abounds  with  salmon, 
trout,  pollen,  and  eels.  Net  fishing  forms  an  extensive  industry  on 
the  Lake. 

Londonderry. — The  Foyle  River,  draining  parts  of  Donegal,  Lon- 
donderry, and  Tyrone,  enters  the  sea  at  Lough  Foyle,  below  the  town 
of  Londonderry,  and  retains  its  name  only  as  far  as  Strabane,  where 
it  is  formed  by  the  Mourne  and  Finn.  The  Owenkillew,  Glenelly, 
Owenreagh,  Camowen,  Drumragli,  Fairy  Water,  form  the  Mourne, 
with  the  stream  from  Lough  Mourne,  and  another  from  Lough  Derg, 
the  scene  of  St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory ; the  Finn,  from  Lough  Finn,  is  the 
best  of  all  the  tributaries  from  the  angler’s  point  of  view.  Some  open 
salmon  angling  may  be  had  about  Newtown  Stewart,  which  has  good 
accommodation,  but  the  salmon  fishing  is  generally  strictly  preserved. 
4 The  Fishery  Commissioners  Report,’  1892*  describes  the  hatchery 
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recently  completed,  about  a mile  from  the  town,  and  says  that  it  is 
considered  to  be  the  best  arranged  in  the  United  Kingdom,  capable  of 
hatching  a million  and  a half  in  the  season,  and  this  might  be  doubled 
by  doubling  the  trays. 

Donegal. — To  the  late  Lord  George  Hill  is  due  the  creditor  opening 
up  the  Northern  waters  and  wild  Donegal  scenery  for  the  angler  and 
tourist.  He  built  the  hotel  at  Gweedore,  which  is  a capital  stopping- 
place  with  every  comfort.  It  is  situated  on  the  Clady  Liver,  where 
grand  salmon,  sea  trout,  and  brown  trout  fishing  may  be  had.  Two 
fine  lakes  are  connected  with  the  Claudy — Lough  Nacung,  and  Lough 
Dunlewy.  Visitors  staying  at  the  hotel  have  the  privilege  of  fishing' 
the  lakes  and  a portion  of  the  river  free  of  charge.  The  salmon 
fishing  on  the  river  is  excellent,  and  may  be  had  at  the  following  rates  : 
— For  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  single  rod,  10s.  a day 
and  one  fish  free ; 21.  10s.  per  week  and  two  fish  free ; 9Z.  a month  and 
two  fish  per  week.  The  rates  are  reduced  in  September  and  October. 
Boats,  2s.  a day  ; men,  2s.  6c?.  each.  Terms  for  boarding,  31.  3s.  a week ; 
with  private  sitting-room,  4 1.  4s.  The  chief  of  the  northern  waters 
of  Donegal  is  the  Owencarrow  Liver,  connecting  Lough  Veagh  with 
Lough  Glen,  and  flowing  into  Sheep  Haven,  which  holds  salmon  and 
white  trout.  A fiist- class  hotel  was  established  at  Losapenna  by  the 
late  Lord  Leitrim.  Visitors  have  free  fishing  on  the  right  banks  of 
the  Lackagh  and  Owencarrow  Livers  and  the  whole  of  Glen  Lough. 
The  Lackagh  is  a very  early  river  salmon  fishery,  as  Glen  Lough 
begins  in  May  and  Owencarrow  is  not  good  until  July.  The  Lough 
Swilly  rivers  are  first-rate,  particularly  the  Leannan,  flowing  from 
Lough  Gartan,  several  other  mountain  lakes,  and  Lough  Fern,  to  join 
the  tideway  at  Lathmelton.  The  hotel  here  affords  good  accommo- 
dation; the  landlord  has  the  fishing  of  Lough  Fern,  and  supplies 
boats.  Coming  round  the  coast  of  Donegal,  S.  of  Gweedore,  we  come 
by  the  Losses  Lakes  to  Dungloe,  where  there  is  an  inn.  There  are 
many  lakes  all  about  here  connected  with  the  sea  by  short  rivers. 
Most  of  these  hold  salmon,  all  of  them  trout,  and  have  capital  fishing, 
and  all  are  free  and  but  little  fished.  Some  of  the  lakes  hold  particu- 
larly fine  brown  trout,  running  up  to  four  and  five  pounds.  The 
Gweebarrow  flows  from  the  Gweebarrow  Lake  through  a very  desolate 
district.  The  fishing  is  good  and  open.  The  waters  flowing  into 
Loughros  More  Bay  are  beautiful  trout  and  salmon  rivers ; comfort- 
able quarters  can  be  had  at  the  Glenties  and  Ardara  inns.  In 
Garrick,  at  the  foot  of  Slieve  League,  there  is  good  accommodation  and 
free  fishing  while  staying  at  the  hotel.  The  Glen  is  the  best  of  the 
rivers  in  this  S.W.  district,  where  the  autumn  fishing  is  usually  very 
good.  There  is  choice  of  hotels  at  Killybegs,  and  the  Oily  and 
Eanymore  are  all  pretty  good  fishing  streams,  with  lakes  attached  to 
them.  The  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  the  principal  proprietor,  is  liberal 
in  granting  permission  to  fish.  The  Eask,  flowing  from  Lough  Eask 
by  the  town  of  Donegal,  has  salmon  and  trout.  Char  is  taken  in  the 
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lake.  Permission  to  fish  must  he  had  from  the  proprietor.  There  is 
plenty  of  hotel  accommodation,  and  boats  can  be  had. 

Fermanagh. — The  Erne  collects  its  waters  from  the  Counties 
Monaghan,  Cavan,  and  Fermanagh,  and  ends  its  course  below  Bally- 
shannon,  in  Donegal.  Upper  Lough  Erne  holds  heavy  trout  and 
tremendous  pike.  Enniskillen  has  good  hotels,  and  accommodation 
can  also  be  had  at  N ewtownbutler,  Lisnaskea,  or  Maguire’s  Bridge,  on 
the  railway  line.  Near  Enniskillen  are  Upper  and  Lower  Macnean, 
where  there  is  an  inn,  and  the  early  fishing  good.  Lough  Erne  fur- 
nishes fine  salmon,  trout,  pike,  perch,  and  bream  fishing,  and  is  free  ior 
boat-fishing;  boats  can  be  hired  at  the  stations  around  the  Lake.  The 
outflow  from  Lough  Erne  to  Ballyshannon  is  among  the  most  cele- 
brated salmon  angling  stations  in  Ireland.  The  great  run  of  salmon 
commences  in  May,  and  the  fishing  ends  on  the  30th  Sept.  The 
terms  are  4 1.  a week,  two  fish  to  be  retained.  There  is  good  accommo- 
dation at  Ballyshannon  ; or  the  angler  can  put  up  at  Bundoran  (4  m.) 
and  drive  daily. 

Leitrim.— -The  Drowes  Biver,  County  Leitrim,  is  the  outflow  from 
Lough  Melvin.  Bundoran,  a favourite  sea-bathing  place,  with  excellent 
accommodation,  though  rather  far  from  the  lake,  is  a good  Stat. 
for  the  Drowes,  Bradogue,  and  Duff  rivers.  Garrison,  at  the  further 
end  of  the  lake,  is  also  a good  Stat.  for  the  angler.  Much  of  the  lake 
is  free,  and  the  proprietors  issue  a joint  ticket  for  all  the  reserve  waters 
at  2s.  §d.  a da,y,  or  10s.  a week.  The  hotel  at  Garrison  affords  good 
accommodation  ; the  rate  for  men  and  boats  being  25s.  a week. 
Engagement  should  be  made  with  the  manager  beforehand.  April 
and  May  are  the  best  months  for  the  spring  salmon  fishing.  Grilse 
begin  to  run  about  the  beginning  of  June.  Lough  Melvin  is  noted  for 
its  gillaroo. 

Sligo. — The  Sligo  Biver  rises  in  Lough  Glenade,  and,  flowing  through 
Lough  Gill,  makes  a short  course  to  the  sea  through  the  town  of  Sligo, 
There  is  plenty  of  good  fishing  to  be  had  in  these  waters.  The  best 
salmon  angling  is  from  the  lake  to  the  sea.  All  the  fishing  is  pre- 
served, but  permission  may  be  had  for  Lough  Gill.  The  Drumcliff 
Biver,  to  the  north  of  Sligo,  with  Glencar  Lake,  has  good  salmon  and 
trout  fishing,  for  which  leave  may  be  obtained  on  application.  The 
Ballysadare  Biver  falls  into  Sligo  Bay.  The  late  Mr.  Cooper  built 
ladders  over  three  natural  falls  at  Ball}7sadare  and  Collooney,  and,  by 
means  of  artificial  breeding,  the  rivers  were  fully  stocked  There  is  a 
fine  run  of  grilse  and  white  trout  after  July  12th.  The  Ballysadare 
Biver  is  formed  of  several  branches ; at  the  heafl.  of  one  is  Lough 
Arrow,  which,  in  the  May-fly  season',  is  well  worth  a visit  for  the  trout 
fishing.  The  salmon  arigling  on  the  river  is  good  in  June  and  July, 
but  is  generally  let  for  the  season.  The  fishing  on  Lough  Arrow  is 
fpee ; the  best  Stat.  to  fish  it  is  Boyle,  which  also  suits  for  good 
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waters  in  Roscommon.  The  Easky  and  other  small  salmon  and  trout 
streams  flow  into  Sligo  Bay,  and  are  practically  free.  Sligo  has  very 
good  accommodation,  and  the  hire  of  boats  is  about  10s.  a day.  The 
autumn  fishing  is  the  best,  and  is  much  sought  after. 

Mayo. — Ballina,  on  the  Moy,  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  stations 
in  Ireland  for  the  angler.  There  is  good  hotel  accommodation.  The 
terms  are  10s.  a day  for  boats  and  men,  the  proprietors  retaining  the 
fish.  The  upper  waters  of  the  Moy  are  strictly  preserved.  Loughs 
Conn  and  Cullin  are  open  to  everyone,  and  good  salmon,  white  trout, 
brown  trout,  pike,  and  perch  fishing  are  to  be  had.  It  often  occurs, 
when  the  Moy  itself  is  not  in  order,  that  the  lakes  afford  good  sport.  The 
hotel  at  Pontoon  was  built  by  the  late  Lord  Lucan  to  aid  sport.  Good 
boats  and  men  are  supplied.  The  Deel  River,  entering  the  head  of 
Lough  Conn,  affords,  alter  rain,  excellent  trout  fishing.  There  are 
seme  nice  streams  on  the  N.  coast  of  Mayo.  The  Cloonaghmore,  the 
Ballinglen,  the  Belderg,  afford  good  sport  and  are  little  known.  The 
first  is  free,  but  the  others  are  preserved.  The  Erris  district  has  many 
good  waters  and  a fine  lake.  The  Glenamoy  River  and  the  Muingnabo 
fall  into  Broad  Haven.  Both  rivers  are  well  stocked  with  salmon  and 
white  trout  in  the  autumn.  The  Owenmore  and  Owenduff  fall  into 
Tullaghan  Bay.  Easy  terms  can  be  made  for  these  rivers.  The  upper 
waters  of  the  Owenmore  above  Bellacorick  Bridge  are  generally  free,  and 
afford  white  and  brown  trout  fishing  after  rain.  Lough  Carrowmore, 
united  to  the  Owenmore  by  the  Munhin  River,  has  plenty  of  salmon 
in  its  waters,  and  there  is  an  inn  at  Bangor.  The  Owenduff  has 
splendid  angling  for  salmon,  white  trout,  and  brown  trout,  after  rain  in 
the  autumn.  This  river  is  generally  rented  at  reasonable  terms. 
Achill  Island,  not  far  from  this,  has  some  little  streams  and  lakes 
holding  brown  trout;  fishing  free.  The  Clew  Bay  rivers,  the  Bur- 
risnoole,  the  Newport,  Westport,  and  the  Owenwee,  all  more  or  less 
hold  salmon  and  trout,  and  fishing  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
proprietors.  There  are  good  hotels  at  Westport  and  Newport.  Lough 
Beltra,  near  the  latter,  has  splendid  white  trout  fishing  in  the 
autumn. 

The  Erriff  River,  falling  into  Ivillary  Harbour,  on  the  boundaries  of 
Galway,  surrounded  by  wild  and  beautiful  mountain  scenery,  with  the 
Delphi  River  flowing  from  Lough  Glencullin  and  Lough  Dhu,  hold 
salmon,  white  and  brown  trout  in  abundance.  The  terms  are  10s.  a 
day,  50s.  a week,  or  11.  10s.  a month.  These  fishings  are  usually  let 
with  the  lodges  for  the  season.  There  are  several  free  waters  to  those 
stopping  at  Leenane  Hotel,  which  has  very  good  accommodation — 
Loughs  Nafooey,  Fee,  and  Muck. 

Galway. — The  Galway  River,  draining  Lough  Corrib  and  Lough 
Mask,  draws  some  of  its  water  supply  from  the  neighbouring  county 
of  Mayo.  The  river  is  very  short  from  the  lake  till  it  falls  into  the 
sea  below  the  town  of  Galway.  The  terms  are  11.  per  day.  In 
few,  if  any  places,  can  such  numbers  be  seen  as  in  this  short  piece 
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Of  river,  but  the  sport  is  slow.  Its  value  as  a salmon  fishery  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Ashworth,  who  erected  a 
salmon  ladder  to  connect  Lough  Mask  with  Lough  Corrib.  Anglers 
should  apply  for  terms  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Angling  Club,  Galway. 
Boat  fishing  on  Corrib  is  free,  and  it  holds  great  pike  and  large  trout, 
and  is  best  for  these.  There  is  a hotel  at  Oughterard  on  the  W.  of  the 
lake,  and  boats  can  be  had  at  about  5s.  a day.  The  trout  in  Lough 
Mask  run  very  heavy,  having  been  taken  up  to  20  lbs.  weight. 
Ballinrobe,  in  Mayo,  or  Mount  Gable  Hotel,  Clonbur,  Galway,  are  the 
best  stations  for  it,  and  the  several  streams  which  flow  into  it  in  those 
quarters.  Boats  and  men  can  be  bad.  At.  Maam  there  is  a small  hotel, 
and  free  fishing  close  at  hand.  The  Ballynahinch  Fishery  stretches 
for  sixteen  miles  along  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Inagh,  Derryclare, 
Ballynahinch,  and  Glendalough.  The  charges  are — for  the  month, 
12Z. ; the  fortnight,  31.  15s. ; the  week,  31.  15 s. ; day,  15s. ; sea-trout 
lakes,  7s.  6d.  a day ; man,  3s.  a day.  Tickets  are  issued  by  the  Lessee, 
Railway  Hotel,  Recess,  Co.  Galway.  Up  to  twenty-seven  “ stands  ” are 
to  be  had  during  the  season.  There  are  also  hotels  at  Cashel,  on  Ber- 
traghboy  Bay,  and  at  Roundstone,  on  Roundstone  Bay,  to  suit  the 
angler.  The  Screeb  Fishery,  28  m.  W.  of  Galway,  includes  several 
chains  of  lakes  and  rivers  emptying  into  Camus  Bay.  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry,  of  Kylemore  Castle,  and  other  proprietors,  have  diligently  cul- 
tivated the  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  district,  which  have  all  profited 
by  artificial  propagation  and  careful  protection. 

Clare. — Clare  is  far  less  known  to  the  angler  that  it  deserves. 
The  numerous  lakes  within  easy  distance  of  Ennis,  connected  with  the 
Fergus  River,  hold,  most  of  them,  very  fine  trout.  The  Fergus  also 
has  some  fine  salmon  fishing;  and  those  who  care  for  pike  fishing  can 
have  abundance  of  it  in  the  chain  of  lakes  which  it  drains.  The  want 
of  boats  for  hire  on  these  and  other  lakes  is,  however,  a great  hindrance 
to  the  angler.  There  are  several  nice  streams,  practically  free,  flowing 
into  the  Atlantic,  which  can  be  reached  from  Ennistimon,  Mil  town 
Malbay,  and  Kilkee. 

Limerick. — The  Shannon . — The  immense  «ize  of  the  Shannon  pre- 
cludes, in  the  present  Section,  anything  beyond  the  most  cursory  view  of 
its  course  as  an  angling  river.  Rising  in  the  County  Cavan,  it  passes  due 
south  through  the  Counties  Leitrim,  Roscommon,  Longford,  Westmeath, 
King’s  County,  Galway,  Tipperary,  Clare,  and  Limerick.  The  angling 
in  this  magnificent  river  between  Limerick  and  Killaloe  is  world- wide 
in  its  fame.  Nowhere  will  an  angler  have  the  chance  to  do  battle  with 
larger  or  gamer  fish  than  in  these  waters.  The  whole  course  of 
the  river  is  full  of  fish  life.  The  highest  station  for  the  angler  on 
the  Shannon  is  at  Boyle,  where  Loughs  Gara,  Key,  and  Allen,  all 
abound  in  fish,  and  the  sportsman  is  within  easy  distance  of  Lough 
Arrow,  belonging  to  the  Ballysadare  River.  All  these  loughs,  and  some 
smaller  ones  around,  are  free,  and  afford  excellent  trout  fishing;  and  in 
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May  and  June  are  hardly  second  to  the  famed  Westmeath  lakes  when 
the  Green-drake  is  on.  In  fact,  all  through  the  season  those  upper 
Shannon  waters  are  well  worth  a visit.  Trolling  is  first-rate ; heavy 
pike  and  perch,  as  well  as  large  trout,  are  plentiful.  Carrick-on- 
Shannon  is  another  good  station  for  the  upper  waters.  The  river  here 
repeatedly  expands  itself  into  what  we  may  call  lesser  lakes,  in 
which  trout  running  up  to  6 lbs.  and  7 lbs.  are  to  be  taken — Lough 
Boderg  being  perhaps  the  best  of  the  chain.  After  passing  those 
lesser  loughs,  the  river  winds  on  for  miles  till  it  reaches  Lanesborough, 
where  it  expands  into  the  large  irregular  sheet  of  Lough  Bee.  The 
May-fly  season  here  is  best  for  the  trout,  and  Athlone  the  best  station 
for  the  angler  to  put  up  at  for  Lough  Bee.  Above  Athlone  the  river 
contracts  itself  again,  and  some  miles  down  takes  in  the  Suck,  and 
winding  on  by  Banagher  to  Portumna  it  again  widens  out  into  the 
great  Lough  Derg.  All  these  upper  waters  are  free,  but  the  salmon- 
fishing here  of  course  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  below  the  lake. 
Portumna,  Mount  Shannon,  Killaloe,  and  Nenagh  are  stations  for 
Lough  Derg.  The  Shannon  waters  are  usually  fished  from  flat- 
bottomed  boats  called  “ cots.”  From  Killaloe  down  to  Limerick  the 
public  have  no  right  of  fishing.  The  waters  here  are  leased,  and  in 
some  instances  are  sub-let  by  the  day,  week,  month,  or  year.  The 
charges  are  not  excessive,  considering  the  kind  of  fishing  that  is  to 
be  had,  and  information  regarding  these  waters  can  be  obtained  in 
Limerick,  Killaloe,  or  Castleconnell  in  the  centre  of  the  preserved 
portion,  and  where  there  is  good  accommodation. 

Kerry. — Comparatively  speaking,  small  though  the  Kerry  rivers 
are,  their  good  qualities  as  angling  waters  rank  deservedly  high 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.  The  Feale  falling  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon  passes  Abbeyfeale  and  Listowel,  the  latter  being  the  better 
station.  The  river  holds  salmon,  white  and  brown  trout,  and  affords 
good  sport  as  long  as  the  wa* er  holds.  The  banks  are  good,  but  full 
of  trees,  and  permission  to  fish  easy  to  be  had.  The  Laune  Biver, 
draining  the  Killarney  Lakes,  is  strictly  reserved  by  the  proprietors, 
and  can  be  fished  either  from  Killarney  or  Killorglin  near  its  mouth, 
and  where  there  is  a hotel.  The  fishing  is  best  after  June.  Salmon 
angling  in  the  Killarney*Lakes  is  all  free.  The  hotel  accommodation 
is  excellent,  and  all  arrangements  for  boats  and  men  can  be  made  with 
them.  The  constant  use  of  cross  lines,  particularly  in  the  early 
months,  ruins  the  sport.  The  Biver  Flesk  above  the  lake  is  free,  and 
has  some  good  trout  fishing.  Lough  Guitane  holds  good  trout,  and  is 
strictly  preserved.  The  Maine  Biver  has  very  good  brown  trout,  and 
its  tributary,  the  Brown  Flesk,  is  noted  for  its  white  trout.  The 
autumn  salmon  fishing  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Maine  is  very  good. 
The  waters  are  preserved,  but  the  terms  are  moderate.  To  the  south  of 
the  Laune  is  the  Caragh  Biver,  a great  rendezvous  of  anglers.  This 
river  is  also  connected  with  lakes,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  early  run 
of  fish.  On  the  lower  Caragh  Biver  are  the  Caragh  Lake  arid  Boss- 
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beigh  Hotels,  and  on  the  upper  waters  the  Glencar  Hotel.  Anglers 
staying  at  these  hotels  have  free  fishing.  Car,  boat,  and  man  can  be 
had  at  a cost  of  about  10s.  a day.  All  these  waters  abound  with 
salmon,  white  and  brown  trout.  Going  further  south,  there  is  salmon 
and  trout  fishing  to  be  had  in  the  little  streams  about  Valencia.  Into 
Ballinskellig’s  Bay  flow  the  Currane  Biver  and  the  lnny  River.  None 
of  the  lnny  is  free;  it  has  a good  name; for  white  trout.  For  these  two 
rivers,  the  best  stopping-place  is  Waterville,  between  the  lake  and  bay. 
The  Cummeragh  Biver  connects  Lough  Currane  with  Loughs  Derriana 
and  Cloonaghlin,  and  several  lakes,  above  them.  The  river  is  strictly 
preserved;  but  Lough  Currane,  or  Waterville  Lake,  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called,  which  is  18  miles  in  circumference,  is  free  and  well 
supplied  with  salmon  and  trout,  apd  is  one  of  the  best  early  waters  in 
Ireland.  The  salmon  fishing  commences  on  the  1st  of  February,  the 
white  trout  fishing  not  till  May  pr  June.  There  are  three  hotels,  and 
boats  and  men  can  easily  be  had  for  hire.  Some  twelve  miles  to  the  E. 
of  Waterville  is  the  great  estuary  of  the  Kenmare  River,  which  runs 
far  inland,  and  flowing  into  it  on  both  sides  are  salmon  and  trout 
streams.  Most  of  these  are  preserved,  but  permission  to  fish  is  usually 
granted.  The  Blackwater  is  one  of  the  best  for  salmon. 

Cork.— There  are  three  fine  salmon  rivers  in  Cork,  the  Blackwater, 
the  Lee,  and  the  Bandon ; the  first  is  the  most  important,  whether  we 
view  it  commercially  or  for  its  sporting  qualities.  An  immense  amount 
of  salmon  is  annually  taken  out  of  the  tidal  waters,  as  well  as  from 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  celebrated  fishery,  up  to  Lismore  Castle. 
The  charges  for  those  who  wish  to  test  the  capabilities  of  this  truly 
sporting  and  most  beautiful  river  on  the  “ The  Scholar’s  Throw,”  the 
“ Powder  Butt,”  and  other  well-known  casts,  are:  for  season,  21. ; one 
week,  15s. ; one  day,  5s.  Very  comfortable  quarters  will  be  found  at 
the  Devonshire  Arms  for  the  Lismore  fishing.  It  is  a beautiful  sight 
to  stand  on  the  fishing  weir,  by  the  “ Queen’s  Gap,”  and  watch  the 
salmon  literally  throwing  themselves  out  of  the  water,  as  they  disport 
themselves  in  the  pools  below  the  weir,  before  passing  up  to  the  higher 
waters.  Fermoy  and  Mallow  are  the  two  best  stations  for  the  salmon 
angler  on  this  river.  The)7,  lie  pretty  well  midway  upstream.  The 
rates  for  stretches  of  the  river  run  very  high,  up  to  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  a mile  for  a year.  There  are  good  hotels  at  Mallow  and  Fermoy 
with  moderate  terms.  The  Funshion  and  Bride  tributaries  of  the 
Blackwater  are  excellent  trout  rivers,  both  accessible  from  Fermoy. 
At  Conna  is  a nice  inn  from  where  the  Lower  Bride  can  be  fished. 
It  is  best  when  clearing  after  a flood.  The  Lee  rises  in  the  beautiful 
and  far-famed  Lake  of  Gouganebarra,  and  soon  after  flows  through  the 
deep  Lake  Inchigeelagh  or  Lough  Allua.  The  upper  waters  abound 
with  good  fishing-streams ; there  are  hotels  for  the  angler  both  at 
Macroom  and  Inchigeelagh,  and  boats.  Bantry  is  a good  station 
for  the  white  trout-fishing  of  the  Bantry  Bay  streams,  but  Macroom 
is  the  better  station  for  salmon  fishing.  The  best  salmon-angling  beats 
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on  the  Lee  are  let  by  the  riparian  owners  by  the  month  or  reason.  The 
trout  fishing  on  the  Lee  is,  generally  speaking,  very  poor;  the  tributaries, 
however,  are  good  for  pike.  The  Band  on  is  a good  spring  river,  but 
not  so  early  as  the  Lee.  Bandon,  Bally neen,  and  Dunmanway  are  good 
stations.  There  are  some  nice  trout  streams,  however,  in  the  upper 
waters,  which  are  open  ; indeed,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  permission  to 
angle  for  either  salmon  or  trout  along  this  river.  The  best  stretch  of 
water  for  salmon  and  white  trout  lies  between  Bandon  and  Inishannon  : 
application  for  particulars  as  to  charges  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Haynes, 
fishing-tackle  maker,  of  Patrick  Street,  Cork.  The  lien,  a small 
river  in  the  west  of  Cork,  flows  into  its  estuary  at  Skibbereen,  from 
which  it  can  best  be  fished,  or  from  Glandore.  This  is  a late  river 
for  brown  and  white  trout,  and  runs  so  low  in  summer  as  to  allow  a 
very  short  season  for  angling. 

The  tourist  in  this  district,  who  wishes  to  try  the  angling  qualities 
of  these  rivers,  would  do  well  to  pay  a visit  to  Mr.  Haynes,  who  can 
advise  or  make  arrangements  for  his  fishing,  and  supply  him  with  flies 
suitable  to  the  rivers. 

Tipperary  and  Waterford. — The  Suir,  Nore,  and  Barrow  drain 
great  portions  of  Queen’s  County,  Kildare,  Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  Carlow, 
and  Waterford,  and  annually  yield  a great  quantity  of  salmon.  A large 
export  trade  in  the  fish  is  carried  on  at  Waterford.  However,  as 
angling  waters  for  the  tourist,  there  is  not  much  inducement  to  visit 
them.  The  Suir  is  a good  salmon-angling  river,  but  rather  over  fished. 
Most  of  the  river  is  accessible  from  Holy  Cross  to  Caher.  At  Thurles 
there  are  several  hotels  and  some  fine  trout  streams  all  round  and  down 
to  Holy  cross,  all  more  or  less  free.  Caher,  Tipperary,  and  Cashel  are 
all  good  stations  in  this  district  with  fair  hotel  accommodation.  Around 
Clonmel  and  Carrick-on-Suir,  lower  down,  there  are  some  nice 
tributary  trout  streams,  and  the  lakes  among  the  Comeragh  Mountains 
midway  between  the  two  towns  are  worth  a visit.  Leave  to  fish  can 
easily  be  obtained.  The  fishing  on  the  Nore  or  Barrow  is  not  very 
good.  The  rivers  are  rather  sluggish,  and  much  of  the  fishing  has  to 
be  done  from  cots.  The  Barrow  can  best  be  fished  from  Carlow  ; 
Kilkenny  is  the  best  station  for  the  Nore,  and  there  is  good  hotel 
accommodation. 

Wexford. — Wexford  is  not  a very  rich  field  for  the  angling  tourist ; 
the  Slaney  is  the  principal  river.  From  Enniscorthy  down  the  river, 
when  water  and  weather  suit,  good  sport  is  to  be  had  from  the  cot. 
All  the  rest  is  preserved,  and  the  fishing  not  easy  to  be  had.  Both 
Enniscorthy  and  Wexford  have  hotels. 

Wicklow. — Although  the  rivers  in  Wicklow  are  more  visited  by 
tourists  for  the  sake  of  the  scenery,  yet  for  the  angler,  some  nice  days 
may  be  had  on  the  Bray  River,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Dargle,  Glencree, 
and  Glencullen.  The  Glencree  rises  from  Lough  Bray,  which  lake  is 
free,  and  holds  plenty  of  rather  poor  trout.  But  the  rivers  are  better 
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off  as  to  quality  of  fish,  and  white  trout  are  sometimes  taken  in  the 
Bray  streams,  permission  to  fish  to  be  obtained  from  Lord  Powerscourt’s 
agent  at  Bray.  The  Yartry  River  is  free.  The  largest  of  the  Wicklow 
rivers  falls  into  the  sea  at  Arklow.  Rising  above  Lough  Tay,  and 
passing  through  Lough  Dan,  not  far  from  Round  wood,  where  accom- 
modation of  a sort  may  be  had,  it  flows  down  through  much  of  the 
famed  Wicklow  scenery,  and  taking  in  a stream  from  Glendalough  and 
other  lakes,  it  passes,  as  the  Avonmore,  on  through  Rathdrum,  below 
which  the  waters  of  the  Avonbeg  from  the  beautiful  valley  of  Glenma- 
lure  join  it  at  “ The  Meeting  of  the  Waters,”  and  the  united  streams 
flow  through  the  Yale  of  Ovoca.  Lough  Dan  has  very  nice  lake 
fishing,  and  there  is  a good  little  fisherman’s-rest  hard  by.  Rathdrum 
is  another  station  for  fishermen,  as  is  also  Wooden  Bridge,  lower  down. 

The  Westmeath  Lakes. — Most  of  these  lakes  are  connected  by 
tributaries  with  the  Shannon,  the  others  with  the  Boyne;  but  the 
lakes  have  a fame  of  their  own,  quite  independent  of  the  rivers  with 
which  they  are  connected.  It  is  only  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
fish  in  Westmeath  Lakes  who  can  know  the  anxiety  with  which  the 
annual  advent  of  the  Green-drake  or  May-fly  is  watched.  It  appears 
on  some  of  the  lakes  later  than  on  others ; dry  weather  or  wet,  hot 
weather  or  cold,  have,  of  course,  their  influence  in  bringing  out  the 
fly.  However,  somewhere  in  the  last  half  of  May,  the  fly  is  sure  to 
make  its  appearance,  always  first  on  Lough  Belvidere  or  Ennell,  and  a 
fortnight  later  on  Loughs  Owel  and  Derravaragh  and  the  other  lakes. 
During  this  season,  which  lasts  for  about  three  or  four  weeks  from  the 
date  when  the  fly  first  appears,  is  the  best  time.  Both  the  quality  of 
the  fish  and  the  fishing  are  splendid.  The  stations  for  stopping  at  are 
either  the  town  of  Mullingar  or  Castlepollard.  These  stations  are 
some  miles  from  their  respective  fishing-grounds.  Lodgings  can  be 
had  in  some  of  the  farmhouses  in  the  district.  Many  keen  sportsmen 
prefer  camping  out  by  the  lakes,  and  come  provided  with  tents ; this, 
no  doubt,  gives  an  additional  zest  to  the  sport.  There  is  no  need, 
however,  to  be  on  the  fishing-grounds  over  early  in  the  morning,  for 
the  Green-drake  seldom  rises  on  the  water  till  between  10  and  12 
o’clock.  The  Westmeath  Lakes  are  not  to  be  despised  at  other  seasons 
of  the  year.  Pike,  perch,  and  trout  are  always  to  be  had.  There  is 
some  stream  fishing,  and  all  is  free. 

Full  particulars  of  the  close  season  for  salmon  and  trout  in  the 
different  districts  will  be  found  tabulated  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries,  to  be  had  through 
any  bookseller. 

XIII.  GOLF. 

This  game  has  taken  a firm  root  in  Ireland  within  the  past  few  years. 
About  eighty  clubs  have  been  established  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  interest  in  the  pastime  is  daily  increasing.  The  links  number 
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some  of  the  very  best  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  the  fine  18-hole  courses  of  the  Royal  Golf  Club  at  Dolly- 
mount  and  the  Portmarnock  (Dublin),  Newcastle  (Co.  Down  Golf  Club), 
Portrush  (Co.  Antrim),  Portsalon,  and  Rosapenna  (Co.  Donegal),  and 
Lahinch  (Co.  Clare).  The  Royal  Belfast  Golf  Club  have  their  course 
at  Carnalea,  near  Bangor.  Portrush  is  largely  patronised,  and  a fast 
train,  at  cheap  rates,  runs  to  it  from  Belfast  on  Saturdays.  Many 
of  the  links  have  a ladies’  course;  mention  will  be  made  of  most  of 
the  links  in  the  Routes  and  Index.  Admission  to  Club  privileges  is 
usually  granted  to  visitors  at  a small  weekly  or  monthly  fee. 

XIV.  SKELETON  ROUTES. 

The  following  series  of  Skeleton  Routes  may  prove  of  use  to  the  tourist, 
whether  cycling  or  not ; they  are,  however,  only  suggestive  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  within  the  given  periods : 

I.  A WEEK  IN  DUBLIN. 

1,  2.  Devote  the  first  2 days  to  the  immediate  city. 

3.  Clontarf.  Howth.  Malahide.  Swords. 

4.  Glasnevin.  Phoenix  Park.  Lucan. 

5.  Kingstown.  Dalkey.  Killiney. 

6.  Rathfarnham.  Dundrum.  Kiiternan.  Glendruid.  Scalp.  Bray. 

7.  Kilruddery.  The  Dargle.  Enniskerry.  Bray  Head. 


II.  A WEEK’S  TOUR  IN  WICKLOW. 

1 . Dublin  to  Bray.  Bray  Head  or  Sugarloaf . Kilruddery.  Glen  of  the  Downs. 

2.  Delgany.  Ashford.  Devil’s  Glen. 

3.  Wicklow.  Rathdrum.  Wooden  Bridge.  Shelton  Abbey. 

4.  To  Rathdrum.  Glendalough. 

5.  Glenmalure.  Ascend  Lugnaquilla. 

6.  Roundwood.  Lough  Dan.  Laragh.  Wicklow  Gap. 

7.  Luggala.  Sally  Gap.  Glencree.  Enniskerry.  Bray. 

8.  Dargle.  Powerscourt.  Scalp. 


III.  A WEEK  ON  THE  BOYNE  AND  BLACKWATER. 

1.  Dublin  to  Enfield.  Carbury  and  Edenderry. 

2.  Clonard.  Trim. 

3.  Trim.  Bective.  Hill  of  Tara. 

4.  Trim  to  Athboy  and  Kells.  Oldcastle.  Virginia. 

5.  By  the  Black  water  to  Navan. 

6.  Navan  to  Slane,  Newgrange,  and  Drogheda. 

7.  Drogheda.  Mellifont.  Monasterboice. 

IV.  A MONTH  IN  THE  SOUTH, 

Commencing  at  Waterford  (from  Milford). 

1.  Waterford.  Thomastown.  Inistioge.  Jerpoint. 

2.  Kilkenny. 

3.  Clonmel.  Caher. 
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4.  Mitchelstown.  Caves.  Castle.  Glanworth.  Fermov. 

5.  Lismore.  Cappoquin.  Steamer  to  Youghal. 

6.  Ardmore.  Youghal.  By  rail  to  Cork. 

7.  Cork.  Blarney. 

8.  By  water  to  Queenstown.  Aghada.  Cloyne.  Midleton. 

9.  To  Kinsale.  Old  Head.  Bandon  River.  Bandon. 

10.  Clonakilty.  Roscarbery.  Timoleague.  Skibbereen. 

11.  Baltimore.  Skull.  Crookhaven.  Bantry. 

12.  By  water  to  Castletown  Bearhaven.  Allihies  Mines. 

13.  Adragoole  Waterfall.  Glengarriff. 

14.  Excursion  to  Pass  of  Keimaneigh  and  Inchigeelah. 

15.  To  Kenmare  and  Killarney. 

16.  Lower  Lake.  O’Sullivan’s  Cascade.  Innisfallen.  Ross,  &c. 

17.  Aghadoe.  Gap  of  Dunloe.  Cummeenduff. 

18.  Ascend  Mangerton.  Muckross.  Tore. 

19.  To  Cahersiveen  and  Waterville. 

20.  To  Parknasilla  and  return  to  Valencia.  Atlantic  Telegraph  Station. 

21.  Cross  over  to  Dingle. 

22.  Visit  the  pre-historic  and  early  Christian  remains:  or  ascend  Brandon. 

23.  Tralee  and  Ardfert. 

24.  Listowel.  Ballybunnion  aud  Tarbert. 

25.  To  Kilrush.  Scattery  Island.  Kilkee. 

26.  Return  to  Limerick. 

27.  Killaloe.  Castleconnell  and  Scariff. 

28.  Adare.  Askeaton : to  Charleville  and  Kilmallock. 

29.  Excursion  to  Lough  Gur.  Tipperary. 

30.  Athassel.  Cashel.  Holycross.  Thurles. 

31.  To  Dublin. 


V.  A FORTNIGHT  IN  KERRY. 

1.  Dublin  to  Mallow.  Mallow  to  Kanturk  and  Millstreet. 

2.  Ascend  Paps.  Descend  Valley  of  Flesk  to  Killarney. 

3.  The  Lower  Lake.  O’Sullivan’s  Cascade.  Innisfallen.  Ross,  &c. 

4.  Mangerton.  Muckross.  Tore. 

5.  Aghadoe.  Gap  of  Dunloe.  Cummeenduff. 

6.  Ascend  Carrantuohill. 

7.  To  Tralee  and  Dingle  : see  early  remains. 

8.  Ascend  Brandon.  Sleep  at  Dingle. 

9.  By  water  to  Valencia  (if  weather  permits) : or  return  to  Tralee. 

10.  To  Waterville.  Lough  Currane. 

11.  Derrynane.  Parknasilla.  Kenmare. 

12.  Glengarriff. 

13.  Pass  of  Keimaneigh.  Inchigeelah.  Macroom. 

14.  To  Cork. 


VI.  A WEEK’S  TOUR  IN  CLARE. 

1.  Dublin  to  Limerick. 

2.  Limerick  to  Kilrush.  Scattery  Island. 

3.  Kilrush  to  Loop  Head  and  up  the  coast  to  Kilkee. 

4.  Kilkee  to  Miltown  Malbay. 

5.  Lahinch.  Cliffs  of  Moher. 

6.  To  Ennistimon.  Lisdoonvarna. 

7.  To  Ballyvaughan  by  coast : return  by  “ Corkscrew  Road.” 

8.  Ennis.  Quin.  Limerick. 
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VII.  A TOUR  OF  SIX  WEEKS  THROUGH  THE  SOUTH. 

1.  Dublin  to  Kildare.  Athy.  Timahoe.  Maryborough. 

2.  By  rail  to  Roscrea.  Parsonstown.  Thurles. 

3.  Holy  Cross.  Cashel. 

4.  To  Limerick  : see  the  city. 

5.  Killaloe.  Castleconnell.  Scariff.  Iniscalthra. 

6.  Excursion  to  Bunratty.  Quin.  Clare  Castle.  Ennis. 

7.  Carrigogunnel.  Adare.  Rathkeale. 

8.  Askeaton.  Shanagolden.  Foynes  : by  steamer  to  Kilrush. 

9.  Kilkee. 

10.  Return  to  Tarbert.  Listowel  by  Ballybunnion  Caves.  Tralee. 

11.  Excursion  to  Dingle. 

12.  Visit  early  remains  at  Smerwick.  Return  to  Tralee.  Evening  to 

larney. 

13.  Lower  Lake.  O’Sullivan’s  Cascade.  Innisfallen.  Ross,  tfrc. 

14.  Aghadoe.  Gap  of  Dunloe.  Cummeenduff. 

15.  Ascend  Mangerton.  Muckross.  Tore. 

16.  Ascend  Carrantuokill. 

17.  Cahersiveen.  Isle  of  Valencia.  Waterville. 

18.  Loughs  Currane,  Cloonaglin,  Derriana.  Derrvnane  Abbey. 

19.  To  Parknasilla.  Staigue  Fort.  Sneem.  Kenmare. 

20.  To  Glengarriff. 

21.  Adragoole  Waterfall  by  land : return  by  water. 

22.  To  Bantry.  Pass  of  Keimaneigh.  Gouganebarra. 

23.  To  Cork. 

24.  See  Cork.  Afternoon  to  Blarney. 

25.  Kinsale.  Old  Head.  Bandon  River.  Bandon. 

26.  Queenstown.  Cloyne  Round  Tower.  Youghal. 

27.  Up  the  Black  water  to  Lismore  and  Fermoy. 

28.  Mallow.  Buttevant.  Kilmallock.  Tipperary. 

29.  Athassel  Abbey.  Caher. 

30.  Caves.  Mitchelstown  Castle.  Ardfinnan.  Clonmel. 

31.  Clonmel.  Ascend  Slievenaman,  or  visit  Fethard. 

32.  Carrick.  Waterford. 

33.  Excursion  to  Jerpoint.  Thomastown. 

34.  Kilkenny. 

35.  Return  to  Inistioge.  By  water  to  New  Ross,  thence  to  Waterford. 

36.  Steamer  to  D uncannon.  Dunbrodv.  Hook  Head. 

37.  Duncannon  through  Clonmines  to  Wexford. 

38.  Enniscorthy.  Arklow.  Wooden  Bridge. 

39.  Vale  of  Ovoca.  Rathdrum.  Wicklow.  Ashford. 

40.  Devil’s  Glen.  Annamoe.  Glendalough. 

41.  Vale  of  Glenmalure.  Roundwood.  Lough  Dan, 

42.  Luggala.  Sally  Gap.  Glencree.  Enniskerry.  Bray. 

43.  Powerscourt  Demesne.  Waterfall.  Douce  Mountain.  Dargle. 

44.  Scalp.  Killiney.  Kingstown. 


VIII.  A TOUR  THROUGH  CONNAUGHT. 

1.  Dublin  to  Mullingar.  Multifarnham.  Lough  Ennell. 

2.  Athlone.  Lough  Ree. 

3.  Clonmacnoise  and  Clonfert. 

4.  Ballinasloe.  Aughrim.  Kilconnell : return  to  Ballinasloe. 

5.  Athenry  Ruins.  Abbey  Knockmoy.  Tuam. 

6.  Galway, 
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7.  Excursion  to  the  Aran  Islands. 

8.  Galway  to  Headford.  Ross  Abbey.  Cong. 

9.  To  Maam.  Recess. 

10.  Ascend  Lissoughter.  Lough  Inagh. 

11.  To  Roundstown  : return  and  thence  to  Clifden. 

12.  See  Clifden.  Afternoon  to  Letterfrack,  Kylemore,  and  Leenane. 

13.  Lough  Fee.  Salruck.  Renvyle. 

14.  Ascend  Mweelrea,  or  boat  down  Killary. 

15.  To  Westport,  by  Delphi  and  Dhu  Lough. 

16.  Murrisk  Abbey.  Ascend  Croagh  Patrick  : or  proceed  to  Malaranny. 

17.  To  Achill.  Sleep  at  Dugort. 

18.  The  Caves  : Cliffs  of  Menawn. 

19.  Ascend  Croaghaun.  Visit  Keem,  Dooega,  &c. 

20.  To  Castlebar. 

21.  Excursion  to  Balia  and  Ballintober.  The  Avle. 

22.  To  Ballina  by  Pontoon  and  Foxford. 

23.  Roserk  and  Moyne  Abbeys.  Killala.  Ballyeastle. 

24.  Along  the  coast  to  Belmullet. 

25.  Return  to  Crossmolina  : to  Ballina. 

26.  To  Sligo.  See  Abbey.  Town. 

27.  The  Rosses.  Lough  Gill. 

28.  Knocknarea.  Glencar. 

29.  Boyle  Abbey.  Return  to  Dublin. 

IX.  A MONTH’S  TOUR  IN  THE  NORTH. 

1.  Dublin  to  Howth,  Malahide,  Swords,  and  Lusk  to  Drogheda. 

2.  See  Drogheda.  Excursion  to  Mellifont  and  Monasterboice. 

3.  Rail  to  Navan  and  Kells  ; returning  by  road  from  Navan  to  Drogheda  : 

see  Slane,  Newgrange,  Battlefield  of  the  Boyne,  and  Dowth. 

4.  Rail  to  Dundalk.  Clones.  Enniskillen  : by  boat  to  Devenish. 

5.  Florence  Court,  Marble  Arch,  Cuilcagh.  If  time  row  to  Lisgoole. 

6.  To  Sligo : see  Abbey  and  Knocknarea. 

7.  The  Rosses  : by  boat  to  Hazlewood  and  Lough  Gill. 

8.  To  Bundoran.  Ballyshannon.  Donegal. 

9.  See  Castle  and  Abbey.  To  Killybegs  and  Carrick. 

10.  Ascend  Slieve  League  : see  Glen  Coast. 

11.  Glengesh,  Ardara,  Glenties. 

12.  To  Dungloe  and  Gweedore. 

13.  Ascend  Errigal.  Dunlewy  and  Poisoned  Glen. 

14.  Dunfanaghy.  Horn  Head.  Doe  Castle. 

15.  Glen.  Lough  Salt.  Rosapenna. 

16.  Mulroy  Bay.  Milford.  Portsalon. 

17.  Rathmullau  and  Rathmelton  : to  Londonderry. 

18.  See  Derry.  Coleraine.  Portrush. 

19.  To  Dunluce  and  Causeway.  Sleep  at  latter. 

20.  To  Ballintoy.  Carrick-a-rede.  Ballyeastle.  Fairhead. 

21.  To  Cushendall.  Glenarm.  Larne. 

22.  Whitehead  : the  Gobbins  in  Island  Magee.  Carrickfergus.  To  Belfast. 

23.  Belfast.  Drumbo.  Giant’s  Ring.  Cave  Hill. 

24.  Excursion  to  Bangor  and  Donaghadee. 

25.  Excursion  to  Downpatrick,  Saul,  Inch,  &c. 

26.  To  Antrim.  Armagh. 

27.  To  Newry.  Drive  direct  to  Newcastle. 

28.  Ascend  Slieve  Donard.  See  Dundrum. 

29.  To  Rostrevor  and  Warrenpoint  by  coast-road. 

30.  Carlingford.  Evening  by  rail  to  Dublin. 
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X.  A FORTNIGHT  IN  DONEGAL  AND  DERRY. 

1.  Dublin  to  Enniskillen. 

*2.  Pettigoe.  Lough  Derg.  Donegal. 

3.  Donegal.  Killybegs.  Carrick. 

4.  Ascend  Slieve  League.  Glen  Coast. 

5.  Glengesh.  Ardara.  Glenties. 

6.  Dungloe  and  Gweedore. 

7.  Ascend  Errigal.  Dunlewy  and  Poisoned  Glen. 

3.  Dunfanaghy,  Horn  Head,  and  Doe  Castle. 

9.  Glen.  Lough  Salt.  Rosapenna. 

10.  Mulroy  Bay,  Milford.  Rathmelton.  Grianan  of  Aileach.  Derry. 

11.  See  Derry.  Afternoon  to  Buncrana. 

12.  Moville.  Inishowen.  Return  to  Derry. 

13.  Magilligan.  Coleraine.  Portrush. 

14.  Causeway.  Dunluce.  Portrush  to  Belfast  by  rail. 
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***  The  names  of  places  are  printed  in  black  in  those  Routes  where  the  places  are 
described. 
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Navan,  and  Newgrange  . 46 

4.  Drogheda  to  Navan,  Kells, 

and  Cavan G3 

5.  Drogheda  to  Newry  and 

Belfast 70 

6.  Belfast  to  Newry,  Ros- 

trevor,  Newcastle,  and 
Downpatrick  . ...  81 
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Newtownards  ....  95 
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Larne,  and  Carrickfergus  120 
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Malin  Head,  and  Buncr  ana  174 
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Glendalough  by  Boad. — 
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26.  Dublin  to  Wexford,  through 

Wicklow,  Arklow,  and 
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and  Caher 404 
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garriff,  via  Macroom  . .413 
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ROUTE  1. 

HOLYHEAD  TO  KINGSTOWN  AND  DUBLIN. 


Few  routes  of  travel,  even  in 
these  days  of  speed  and  comfort,  can 
show  such  palpable  improvement 
as  that  between  Holyhead  and 
Kingstown.  Instead  of  the  old  sail- 
ing packet-boat,  that  made  its  cross- 
ing subject  to  wind  and  weather, 
or  the  subsequent  small  and  un- 
comfortable steamers,  the  tourist  is 
conveyed  by  magnificent  twin-screw 
vessels,  each  of  3000  tons  and  9000 
horse-power,  which  perform  the 
distance  of  66  m.  in  2f  hours,  with 
great  regularity.  These,  the  City 
of  Dublin  Co.’s  new  mail-steamers, 
‘ Leinster,’  4 Ulster,’  4 Munster,’  and 
4 Connaught,’  and  the  L.  N.-W.Rly. 
Co.’s  new  express  boats,  4 Hibernia,’ 
4 Anglia,’ 4 Scotia,’  4 Cambria,’  are  as 
comfortable  and  well  equipped  as  can 
be  found  in  any  service  in  the  ^orld. 
The  L.  N.-W.  Rly.  Co.’s  boats  to 
Dublin  and  Greenore,  entirely 
separate  from  mail  service,  carry 


annually  about  250,000  passengers. 
(See  Rly.  Stats.,  p.  7.)  Two  mail- 
steamers  leave 

Holyhead  on  the  arrival  of  the 
8.30  a.m.  and  8.45  p.m.  mail  trains 
from  Euston,  reaching  Kingstown  at 
5.0  p.m.  and  5.30  a.m.  respectively, 
the  journey  from  London  (327  m.), 
occupying  about  8J  hrs.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  advise  the  traveller 
by  the  night-mail  to  secure  his 
sleeping-berth  or  sofa  directly  he 
arrives  on  board.  By  taking  the 
ordinary  fast  train,  which  leaves 
Euston  at  6.30  p.m.,  arriving  at 
Holyhead  about  1.30  a.m.,  he  may 
go  on  board,  and  by  payment  of 
difference  of  fare  on  1st  class  cars, 
travel  by  the  mail-steamer,  and  for 
2s.  more  secure  a berth,  and  get  to 
sleep  before  the  boat  starts  at  2.25 
a.m.,  when  the  Irish  mail  leaving 
Euston  at  8.45  arrives,  and  remain 
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on  board  until  8 a.m.  Thus  a fair 
night’s  rest,  and  probable  escape 
from  sea-sickness,  is  obtained  at  a 
sacrifice  of  only  a couple  of  hours. 
A carriage  is  run  on  the  6.30  p.m. 
train  through  to  the  Admiralty  pier 
at  Holyhead,  enabling  passengers 
to  join  the  mail  steamer  at  once. 
Two  express  boats  leave  Holyhead 
for  the  North  Wall  on  the  arrival 
of  the  11  a.m.  and  10.15  p.m.  from 
Euston,  reaching  Dublin  at  8.30  p.m. 
and  7.30  a.m.  respectively.  A berth 
can  be  taken  (2s.  extra),  and  many 
travellers  find  this  a very  con- 
venient service. 

As  the  vessel  emerges  from  the 
harbour  it  glides  past  the  noble 
breakwater,  which  took  25  years  to 
construct,  with  its  red  revolving 
light,  and  the  quarries  from  whence 
the  stone  for  the  works  was  ob- 
tained ; then  past  the  Holy  Head, 
with  its  telegraph-station,  and  the 
South  Stack  Hock,  with  its  light- 
house, 212  ft.  high,  giving  out 
magnificent  full-flame  flashes  every 
2 minutes.  The  first  20  m.  of  the 
passage  is  generally  rougher  than 
the  remainder,  owing  to  the  pre- 
valence of  strong  currents  in  the 
Race  of  Holyhead.  In  due  course 
of  time  the  distant  hills  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  are  seen  in  the  west, 
disclosin  g,  as  the  steamer  approaches , 
a magnificent  panorama  of  the  whole 
coast  from  Balbriggan  to  Wicklow. 
Nearer  still,  the  well-populated 
coast  - line  between  Bray  and 
Dublin  appears  occupied  by  a con- 
tinuous series  of  villas.  To  the  rt. 
is  the  distant  Lambay  Island,  and 
nearer  home  Ireland’s  Eye  and  the 
Hill  of  Howth,  with  the  Bailey 
Lighthouse.  Some  8 m.  from  Kings- 
town vessels  pass  the  Kish  Light, 
placed  there  to  designate  a long 
chain  of  banks  which  run  down  the 
coast  from  Howth.  The  tourist  has 
scarcely  time  to  grasp  the  details  of 
the  exquisite  views  of  the  Bay  of 
Dublin,  ere  the  steamer  enters  the 
capacious  artificial  harbour  of 


Kingstown. 

Kingstown  # (17,356).  It  lies 
6 in.  S.E.  of  Dublin,  and  here  many 
of  the  wealthier  citizens  of  the 
capital  reside.  When  George  IV. 
embarked  here,  1821,  he  gave  per- 
mission to  change  the  name  from 
Dunleary  to  Kingstown,  which  is 
commemorated  by  an  ugly  Obelisk 
of  granite  surmounted  by  a crown. 

The  Harbour  is  a fine  work,  the 
first  stone  of  which  was  laid,  ^in 
1817,  by  Lord  Whitworth,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  It  was  finished  in 
1859  and  cost  825,000Z.  It  em- 
braces an  area  of  250  acres,  and  is 
enclosed  by  an  East  Pier,  3500  ft. 
in  length,  and  a West  4950  ft., 
leaving  an  opening  of  760  ft.  at  the 
mouth.  They  terminate  towards  the 
sea  in  an  inclined  plane,  making  the 
thickness  of  the  base  310  ft.  At 
the  pier-head,  where  there  is  24  ft. 
of  water  at  the  lowest  spring,  is  a 
Lighthouse  showing  a revolving  light. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a small  fort 
which,  from  its  advanced  position, 
might  be  made  to  command  the  bay. 
The  Carlisle  Pier  runs  out  from 
the  E.  pier  and  is  laid  down  with 
rails,  to  allow  the  mail-steamers  to 
exchange  passengers  at  once  with 
the  railway  carriages,  so  that  little 
or  no  time  is  lost  in  the  transference. 
The  whole  of  these  massive  works 
were  built  with  granite  from  the 
neighbouring  quarries  of  Killiney. 

Kingstown  harbour  is  the  principal 
station  for  yachts  in  Ireland  It  has 
three  Yacht  Clubs — the  Boyal  St. 
George,  the  Royal  Irish,  and  the 
Koyal  Alfred  Yacht  Club ; the  two 
former  having  Club-Houses  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  noble  harbour. 
These  two  clubs  take  it  in  turn  to 
give  the  annual  regatta,  which  is 
attended  by  the  very  best  of  the 
English,  Irish,  aud  Scotch  yachts, 
and  the  prizes  are  numerous  and 
valuable.  The  Royal  St.  George, 
established  1832,  Admiralty  war- 
rant 1847,  has  a red  burgee  with 
a while  cross;  the  Royal  Irish,  blue 
burgee  with  a harp  and  crown  in 
b 2 
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the  centre.  It  was  established  in 
1 846,  and  the  Admiralty  warrant  was 
given  in  the  same  year.  The  Royal 
Alfred  is  a more  recent  club  (1869)  ; 
flag,  red  burgee,  and  foul  anchor. 

The  East  Pier  is  a fashionable 
resort  on  summer  evenings  when 
military  bands  perform  from  7.30 
to  9.30. 

The  town  has  a fine  appearance 
from  the  sea,  most  of  the  houses  on 
that  frontage  being  of  a superior 
class  to  those  at  the  back,  after  the 
fashion  of  watering-places.  It  has 
a line  Town  Hall  with  good  concert 
room,  opened  in  1880.  But  the  chief 
attraction  of  Kingstown  is  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbouring  scenery,  particu- 
larly towards  the  S.,  where  a short 
trip  by  electric  tram,  or  a very 
moderate  walk  round  by  Dalkey, 
will  enable  the  tourist  to  climb  the 
steeps  of  Killiney  Hill.  The  line 
to  Dublin  was  opened  first  in  1834, 
at  a cost  of  about  62,000L  per  mile, 
and  extended  from  Kingstown  to 
Bray  in  1854.  Express  trains  run 
between  Dublin  (Westland  Row) 
and  Kingstown  about  every  half 
hour.  Others  stopping  at  inter- 
mediate stations  run  at  varying 
intervals.  The  line  soon  passes 
Monkstown,  # and  follows  the  curve 
of  Dublin  Bay,  displaying  a con- 
stant succession  of  charming  views, 
while  inland  are  numerous  terraces 
and  villas,  and  now  and  then  a 
wooded  park,  with  occasional  peeps 
of  the  Dublin  Mountains  in  the 
background.  There  are  eight  stations 
on  the  line  between  Dublin  and 
Kingstown,  all  of  them  accommo- 
dating large  suburban  populations. 

DUBLIN  * (373,179). 

History. — The  oldest  Irish  name  of 
Dublin  was  Baile-atli-Cliath  ( Ahcloe), 
the  Town  of  the  hurdle  ford,  from  a 
ford  of  hurdles  constructed  across  the 
Liffey.  Dublin  is  derived  iiom  Duibh- 
Unn  (Dublin),  or  the  black  pool.  Little 
is  known  of  Dublin  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Danes,  who  during  the  6th  cept, 


founded  a kingdom  tberc  and  enclosed 
the  city  with  walls.  Sallying  from 
Dublin  they  carried  their  depredations 
over  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  country,  and  were  often  defeated 
and  sometimes  expelled/  They  were 
overthrown  with  great  slaughter  at 
Clontarf  in  1014  by  Brian  Borp,  but 
were  not  entirely  reduced,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  who 
captured  Dublin  in  1170  and  drove  out 
Prince  Hasculf.  Next  year  Hasculf 
returned  with  a fleet  of  60  ships,  but 
was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  put 
to  death.  Ilenry  II.  visited  Dublin 
in  1172,  and  received  the  homage  of 
several  Irish  kings  and  chieftains  in  a 
wickerwork  pavilion  outside  the  city 
walls,  near  St.  Andrew’s  Church.  He 
gave  Dublin  by  charter  to  the  men  of 
Bristol,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland.  Dublin  was  fre- 
quently attacked  by  the  natives  from 
Wicklow,  and  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  Edward  Bruce  in  1316. 
Richard  II.  visited  it  in  1394  and  1399. 
In  1486  Lambert  Simnel  was  crowned 
in  Christ  Church,  but  the  citizens  soon 
after  submitted  to  Henry  VII.  In 
1534  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  usually  called  “ Silken 
Thomas  ” from  the  silken  streamers  in 
the  helmets  of  his  followers,  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  England  in  St.  Mary’s 
Abbey,  and  caused  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Allen  at  Artane. 

During  the  Civil  War  Dublin  was 
besieged  by  the  Irish  army  in  1646, 
but  was  successfully  defended  by  the 
Marquis  of  Ormonde.  Owen  Roe 
O’Neill  devastated  the  country  round 
Dublin,  and  200  fires  were  seen  at 
one  time.  The  city  surrendered  to 
the  Parhamentary  forces  next  year, 
and  in  1649  Ormonde  suffered  a com- 
plete defeat  at  the  battle  of  Rathmines. 
James  II.  made  a triumphal  entry  into 
Dublin  in  1689,  and  held  a Parliament 
in  the  King’s  Inns.  A mint  was  set  up 
and  brass  money  to  the  nominal  value 
of  about  a million  and  a half  coined. 
William  III.  occupied  the  city  after 
the  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

Before  the  insurrection  of  1798  Lord 
Ed.  Fitzgerald  was  arrested  in  Thomas 
Street,  and  died  in  prison  from  the 
wounds  he  then  received.  In  the 
Robert  Emmet  rebellion  (1803)  Lord 
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Kil  warden  was  dragged  from  his 
carriage  and  killed  in  Thomas  Street. 
Emmet  was  executed  in  Thomas 
Street,  opposite  St.  Catherine’s  Church. 
George  IV.  visited  Dublin  in  1821  and 
Queen  Victoria  in  1849,  in  1853,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion, and  again  in  1862.  In  April 
1900  she  paid  her  final  visit.  She 
landed  in  Kingstown  and  drove  to 
the  Vice-Regal  Lodge,  a distance  of 
8 miles,  and  received  from  her  sub- 
jects, who  lined  the  route,  a welcome 
unparalleled  for  its  warmth  and  en- 
thusiasm throughout  the  whole  of  her 
long  reign. 

The  Metropolis  of  Ireland  is 
situated  on  the  shore  of  Dublin 
Bay,  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Liffev, 
which,  flowing  from  W.  to  E., 
divides  the  city  into  two  parts.  In 
addition  to  this  river,  several  minor 
streams  water  it,  the  Tolka,  flowing 
past  Glasnevin  on  the  N.,  enters  the 
bay  above  the  N.  Wall ; the  Dodder 
rises  in  the  Dublin  Mountains, 
and,  skirting  the  southern  suburbs, 
joins  the  Liffey  close  to  its  mouth 
at  Ringsend,  and  there  are  others 
now  covered  over.  Few  cities  in 
the  world  have  such  magnificent 
surroundings  as  Dublin — particu- 
larly on  the  S.,  where  mountain- 
scenery  of  a high  order  approaches 
the  city  sufficiently  near  to  form  a 
background  in  many  of  the  street- 
views.  The  “ watery  highway  ” of 
the  Liffey,  embanked  by  a splendid 
line  of  quays,  is  a great  landmark 
which  can  never  be  mistaken,  as 
it  divides  the  city  into  the  northern 
and  southern  portions.  A great 
thoroughfare,  running  N.  and  S., 
intersects  the  Liffey  at  rt.  angles, 
consisting  of  Rutland  Square,  Sack- 
ville  Street,  O’Connell  Bridge, 
Westmoreland  Street,  Grafton  Street, 
and  Stephen’s  Green.  Sackville 
Street  is  of  noble  proportions,  of 
great  width,  and  measures  650  yds. 
in  length.  There  are  about  130 
miles  of  streets,  many  fine  squares, 
numerous  monuments,  and  magnifi- 
cent public  buildings.  The  city 


has  extended  its  suburbs  for  miles, 
particularly  to  the  south,  while 
many  of  the  fine  residences  of  the 
aristocracy  of  past  days  have  sunk 
into  tenement  houses. 

Tramways  were  opened  in  Dublin 
in  1872.  They  have  since  been  ex- 
tended through  all  parts  of  the  city 
and  suburbs.  Electricity  has  been 
applied  to  the  whole  system,  and  a 
splendid  service  established,  which 
is  not  excelled  by  any  other  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  general 
plan  is  to  unite  the  boundaries  of 
the  suburbs  by  a convenient  service 
of  cross  lines ; but  for  practical  pur- 
poses the  tourist  will  find  Nelson’s 
Pillar  the  great  radial  point  at 
which  cars  can  be  caught  running 
in  all  directions  every  few  minutes. 
The  various  routes  and  times  of 
departure  will  be  found  in  the 
Company’s  or  the  Rly.  guides.  Cabs 
and  “outside ’’  cars  are  legion — the 
former  are  after  the  pattern  of  the 
London  four-wheeler,  but  t^e  cars 
and  their  drivers  are  indigenous  and 
characteristic.  Dublin  has  been 
well  called  “ the  most  car  driving 
city  in  the  Kingdom.”  Notwith- 
standing the  lightness  of  the  “ out- 
side,” and  the  speed  at  which  it 
travels,  the  most  timid  may  feel 
confidence  in  the  hands  of  a Dublin 
“ jarvey.”  To  see  the  city,  a car 
should  be  taken — the  fares  for  two 
persons  being  but  6d.  for  what  is 
called  a set-down,  viz.,  a drive  from 
and  to  any  place  within  the  Corpora- 
tion Boundary,  or  what  is  called 
the  “ Circular  Road,”  9 m.  in  extent  ; 
special  rates  are  made  for  stoppages 
or  hiring  by  time. 

In  describing  Dublin  in  detail,  we 
shall  begin  by  its  main  artery,  the 
Liffey,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains 
of  Wicklow,  near  Sally  Gap,  takes  a 
circuitous  course  by  Blessington,  Kil- 
cullen,  and  Newbridge,  from  whence 
it  flows  nearly  due  E.  through 
Leixlip,  with  its  salmon-leap,  the 
Strawberry  - beds  near  Chapelizod, 
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and  past  the  Phoenix  Park,  where 
it  may  be  said  to  enter  the  city. 

Bridges.— -A  little  before  reaching 
the  Wellington  Monument,  the 
river  is  crossed  by  (1)  the  Sarah 
Bridge  (1791),  (after  Sarah  Countess 
of  Westmoreland,  who  laid  the  first 
stone).  Near  it  the  branch  line  to 
the  North  Wall  crosses  the  river  by 
a fine  bridge.  Close  to  the  terminus 
of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Rly.  is  (2)  the  King's  Bridge , built  in 
commemoration  of  George  IV.’s  visit 
to  Ireland  in  1821.  Passing  on  1. 
the  Royal  Barracks,  it  reaches  (3) 
Victoria i or  Barrack  Bridge , an  iron 
bridge,  which  replaced  one  of  rude 
stone  work,  known  as  the  Bloody 
Bridge,  removed  in  1 859.  The  name 
of  the  Bloody  Bridge  originated  ac- 
cording to  one  tradition  from  a battle 
(1408)  in  which  the  English  under 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster  were  defeated 
by  the  Irish  under  Art-Cavanagh ; 
but  by  another,  and  more  probable, 
from  the  faction  fights  between  the 
Weavers  or  “ Liberty  Boys  ” and 
the  Butchers  of  Oxmantown.  (4) 
The  Queen's  Bridge , built  in  1768, 
has  3 arches,  and  is  140  ft.  in  length. 
Arran  Bridge,  which  preceded  it, 
was  swept  away  by  a flood.  A very 
ancient  structure  stood  where  is 
now  the  (5)  Whitworth  Bridge , built 
during  the  viceroyalty  of  Lord  Whit- 
worth in  1816.  It  w'as  formerly 
called  at  different  times,  Old,  Dublin, 
and  Ormonde  Bridge,  and  was  re- 
built, after  a fall,  in  1427,  by  the 
Dominicans,  for  the  convenience  of 
their  school  at  Usher’s  Island.  Like 
Arran  Bridge,  it  was  destroyed  by  a 
flood  in  1812.  In  sinking  for  the 
foundation  the  remains  of  a still 
older  bridge  were  discovered,  which 
was  supposed  to  date  from  the  reign 
of  John.  Church  Street  and  Bridge 
Street,  the  streets  on  either  side, 
which  skirted  the  ancient  walls  on 
the  W.,  are  amongst  the  oldest  in 
Dublin. 

Passing  1.  the  Four  Courts  is  (6) 


Richmond  Bridge , of  3 arches  of 
Portland  stone,  and  with  an  iron 
balustrade.  The  space  on  the  N. 
between  the  Whitworth  and  Rich- 
mond Bridges  is  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  the  magnificent  front 
of  the  Four  Courts,  forming  one  of 
the  finest  views  in  Dublin. 

(7)  Essex  Bridge  was  rebuilt  in 
1874,  by  the  Port  and  Docks  Board, 
from  designs  of  their  engineer,  Mr. 
B.  B.  Stoney.  It  has  a roadway  of 
50  ft.,  and  pathways  of  12  ft.  each. 
On  the  first  of  January,  1875,  its 
name  was  changed  to  Grattan 
Bridge.  The  vista  (rt.)  at  the  S. 
end  of  Parliament  Street  is  formed 
by  the  colonnade  of  the  City  Hall. 

(8)  The  Wellington  Bridge , more 
commonly  known  as  the  Metal 
Bridge,  is  a light  iron  bridge  of  one 
arch.  A toll  of  a halfpenny  is 
exacted  here. 

(9)  The  bridge  par  excellence  of 
Dublin  is  Carlisle  Bridge , entirely 
reconstructed  in  1880,  and  now 
known  as  O’Connell  Bridge.  It 
has  a fine  appearance,  being  almost 
level  and  of  the  same  breadth  as 
Sackville  Street,  and  is  lit  with  three 
rows  of  lamps.  The  work  of  lower- 
ing and  widening  the  old  bridge 
designed  by  Gandon  was  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Bindon  Stoney  without 
altogether  interrupting  the  traffic. 
From  it  the  finest  view  of  the 
public  buildings. and  the  river  can 
be  obtained.  Jt  connects  the  two 
leading  thoroughfares  of  Sackville 
Street  and  Westmoreland  Street. 
The  N.  view  embraces  the  former, 
with  the  Nelson  Pillar  and  the 
General  Post-office ; on  the  W.  the 
numerous  bridges,  the  Four  Courts, 
and  the  towers  of  Christchurch  and 
the  modern  Augustinian  Ch. ; and 
on  the  E.  the  docks  crowded  with 
shipping,  the  quays,  and  the  Custom 
House.  Lower  down  the  river  is 
Butt  or  the  Swivel  Bridge , and 
beyond  it  the  new  Loop-line  Rail- 
way Bridge , which  much  interferes 
with  the  view  of  the  Custom  House. 
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The  long  line  of  quays  on  the  N., 
from  whence  the  steamers  start,  is 
called  the  North  Wall,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  is  a fixed  light.  There 
is  a new  beacon  light  of  great 
power  in  the  river.  The  South 
Wall  begins  at  Eingsend,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Dodder.  At  its 
extremity  is  Poolbeg  Lighthouse , 
with  a “Fog  Siren.”  The  wall  is 
really  an  astonishing  work,  consist- 
ing of  large  blocks  of  granite,  and 
running  out  into  the  Bay  of  Dublin 
for  nearly  3J  m.  It  forms  a pleasant 
drive  or  cycle  run.  Half-way  is 
the  Pigeon  House  Fort  and  Arsenal , 
together  with  a basin,  which  was 
much  in  request  prior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  Kingstown.  The  whole  have 
been  purchased  from  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  Dublin  Corporation  as 
a power  station  in  their  scheme  for 
electric  lighting  the  city,  and  for 
main  drainage  purposes. 

To  guard  the  harbour  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  sands  of  the 
North  Bull , another  work,  called 
the  Bull  Wall,  was  erected,  on 
which  is  a fine  light.  The  Port 
of  Dublin  is  managed  by  a body 
entitled  “ the  Dublin  Port  and 
Docks  Board,”  whose  unceasing 
energies,  during  many  years  past, 
have  greatly  increased  the  facilities 
of  the  port.  The  North  Wall  has 
been  greatly  extended,  the  river 
deepened,  and  shoals  removed, 
wharves,  graving  slips,  docks  and 
basins  constructed,  and  extensive 
dredging  operations  are  being  con- 
stantly carried  on.  The  Dublin  Bar 
which,  in  1830  gave  only  7 ft.  at 
low  water,  now  gives  about  15  ft. 
See  Rly.  Stats.  (6). 

The  other  water  highways  of 
Dublin  are  the  Royal  Canal , which 
enters  the  Lifiey  by  its  docks  at  the 
North  Wall.  The  Grand  Canal 
falls  in  at  Eingsend  with  the 
Dodder.  Near  its  mouth  are  the 
Grand  Canal  Docks,  which  are  well 
seen  from  the  Kingstown  Ely. 
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Railway  Stations. 

These  are 

1.  The  Terminus  of  the  Kingstown 
line  at  Westland  Row,  from  which 
the  Loop-line  runs  to  Amiens  Street. 

2.  The  Bray  and  Wicklow  Stat., 
Harcourt  Street,  a plain,  but  mas- 
sive Doric  building,  approached 
by  a broad  flight  of  steps  and  a 
colonnade. 

3.  The  Great  Southern  and  West- 
ern Stat.  at  Kingsbridge  with  a fine, 
though  rather  florid  Corinthian 
front,  flanked  on  each  side  by  wings 
surmounted  by  clock-towers.  These 
three  are  all  in  the  S.  quarter  of  the 
city. 

4.  The  Midland  Great  Western 
at  Broadstone,  a heavy  building, 
of  mixed  Grecian  and  Egyptian 
styles.  The  interior  arrangement 
is  good. 

5.  The  Great  Northern  Terminus 

in  Amiens  Street,  a fine  stone 
building  with  a graceful  Italian 
facade. 

6.  The  London  North-Western 
Stat.,  North  Wall.  Passengers 
arriving  by  the  Company’s  Express 
boats  can  reach  the  other  Elys,  by 
means  of  the  Lifley  Branch  line. 
Starting  from  the  North  Wall  Stat. 
this  line  joins  the  Great  Northern 
at  Church  Eoad,  and  bending  by 
the  Eoyal  Canal  connects  with 
Westland  Row  by  the  Loop-line, 
and  effecting  a junction  with  the 
Midland  Great  Western  near  Glas- 
nevin,  passes  under  the  Canal,  and 
finally,  after  being  carried  beneath 
Phoenix  Park  by  a tunnel  over  a 
mile  long,  joins  the  Great  Southern 
at  Island  Bridge  Barracks.  The 
Glasnevin,  Drumcondra  and  Clon- 
liffe  districts  are  now  brought  into 
touch  with  the  main  systems  by  the 
completion  of  the  link  lines. 

Public  Buildings. 

Most  of  the  public  buildings  are 
situated  within  a short  distance  of 
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each  other.  In  fact,  with  a few  ex- 
ceptions, there  is  scarcely  10  minutes’ 
walk  between  any  two  of  them  ; and 
this  circumstance  contributes  to  the 
noble  street  views,  for  which  the  city 
is  so  famous.  Occupying  the  angles 
of  Westmoreland  and  Dame  Streets, 
and  forming  one  of  the  sides  of 
College  Green,  is 

The  Bank  of  Ireland,  which  pos- 
sesses an  additional  interest  from 
its  having  been  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment House.  It  was  purchased  from 
the  Government  for  40,000Z.,  after 
the  Act  of  Union  (1801),  by  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  Company.  It 
forms  as  a whole  a splendid  monu- 
mental design,  although  it  was 
built  at  three  separate  intervals, 
during  the  18th  cent.,  by  successive 
architects,  at  a cost  of  95,000 1.  It 
was  commenced  in  172$,  and  the 
original  architect  was  Capt.  Ed.  Lovet 
Pearce.  Externally  it  consists  of  a 
magnificent  Ionic  front  and  colon- 
nades, the  centre  occupying  three 
sides  of  a receding  square.  The 
principal  portico  is  supported  by 
4 Ionic  pillars,  and  is  surmounted  by 
a pediment,  whose  tympanum  is  or- 
namented with  the  Koyal  arms,  above 
which  is  a statue  of  Hibernia,  with 
Fidelity  and  Commerce  on  either 
side,  executed  by  a Dublin  sculptor, 
Edward  Smith.  The  open  colon- 
nade extends  round  the  square  to  the 
wings,  and  is  flanked  on  each  side  by 
a lofty  entrance  arch.  This  main 
front,  which  was  the  earliest  portion 
of  the  building,  is  connected  with 
the  E.  and  W.  faces  by  a circular 
screen  wall,  with  projecting  columns 
and  niches  in  the  intervals.  The 
E.  front,  looking  down  College 
Street,  was  built  as  an  entrance  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  from  a design 
by  Jas.  Gandon  (1785),  with  some 
bold  architectural  inconsistencies. 
Corinthian  columns  are  placed 
under  the  Ionic  entablature  which 
runs  round  the  whole  building,  and 
with  admirable  effect,  avoiding  the 


use  of  pedestals  which  would  have 
been  out  of  place.  Over  the  tym- 
panum is  a statue  of  Fortitude, 
supported  by  statues  of  Justice  and 
Liberty.  The  W.  front  is  the  latest 
of  all,  and  has  an  Ionic  portico. 
Adjoining  this  side,  which  is  in 
Foster  Place,  is  a guard-room,  ap- 
proached by  a fine  archway  with 
Ionic  columns.  Internally  the 
visitor  should  see  the  principal 
Hall,  or  Cash  Office,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Court  of  Requests,  which  is 
entered  through  the  main  portico. 
It  is  a handsome  room,  decorated  in 
the  same  classical  style  as  the 
exterior.  The  entrance  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  under  an  Ionic  portico, 
was  designed  by  Robert  Parke, 
1787.  The  interior  was  completely 
remodelled  for  office  purposes  in 
1803. 

The  old  House  of  Commons,  re- 
built after  a destructive  fire  in  1792, 
was  a beautiful  octagonal  chamber 
with  galleries ; it  was  entirely  re- 
moved in  the  course  of  the  altera- 
tions in  1801-2. 

The  old  House  of  Lords  is  not 
particularly  striking.  In  the  recess, 
where  the  throne  used  to  be,  is  a 
statue  by  Bacon  of  George  III.,  in 
his  Parliamentary  robes.  Of  more 
interest  are  2 large  Tapestries  of  the 
Siege  of  Derry  and  the  Battle  of 
the  Boyne,  by  Robert  Baillie  (1733). 

By  making  special  application  to 
the  Secretary,  an  order  can  be 
obtained  to  see  the  operations  for 
printing  the  notes,  the  machinery 
for  which  is  most  ingenious.  An 
excellent  model  of  the  entire  build- 
ing can  be  seen  in  the  library. 

The  splendid  group  of  Banks  and 
other  buildings  on  the  S.  side  of 
College  Green  are  well  worth  the 
careful  attention  of  the  tourist. 

The  General  Post-Office  is  an 
extensive  granite  building  on  the  W. 
of  Sackville  Street,  and  was  built 
at  a cost  of  50,000/.  in  1818.  In  the 
centre  is  a portico,  of  Ionic  character, 
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with  6 fluted  pillars,  a fine  frieze, 
and  a pediment  with  the  Royal  arms, 
surmounted  by  statues  of  Hibernia, 
Mercury,  and  Fidelity.  The  archi- 
tect was  Francis  Johnston. 

The  Rotunda,  at  the  top  of  Sack- 
viile  Street,  is  a fine  series  of  public 
rooms,  used  for  concerts  and  meet- 
ings. The  round  room  is  80  ft.  in 
diameter.  Externally,  however,  it 
is  eclipsed  by  the  superior  architec- 
ture of  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  which 
has  a Doric  fa9ade  fronting  towards 
Great  Britain  Street,  and  flanked 
on  each  side  by  Tuscan  colonnades 
terminated  by  porticoes. 

It  was  founded  by  Dr.  Bartholomew 
Mosse  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cent. 
The  Gardens,  Rotunda,  and  Assembly 
Rooms  became  such  a favourite  public 
resort  that  the  annual  income  to  the 
Hospital  previous  to  the  Union 
amounted  to  4000/. 

The  Custom  House  is  on  Eden 
Quay,  not  far  from  Carlisle  Bridge. 
Externally  it  is  the  finest  building 
in  Dublin,  possessing  4 decorated 
faces,  of  which  the  S.  (375  ft.), 
facing  the  river,  is  the  principal. 
It  was  designed  by  Gandon,  and 
the  cost,  with  the  adjoifithg  Docks, 
was  397,232 1.  This  front  has  a cen- 
tral Doric  portico,  with  a sculpture 
in  the  tympanum  of  the  Union  of 
England  and  Ireland.  They  are 
represented  as  seated  on  a shell, 
while  Neptune  is  driving  away 
Famine  and  Despair.  From  the 
portico  extend  wings,  the  basement 
portion  of  which  is  occupied  by 
open  arcades,  while  the  summit  is 
finished  off  by  an  entablature  and 
cornice. 

Flanking  each  end  of  these  wings 
are  2 “pavilions,”  above  which  are 
the  arms  of  Ireland.  The  N.  front 
has  a portico  of  4 columns  sur- 
mounted by  statues  representing 
the  4 continents.  The  other  fronts 
are  ia  the  same  style,  but  plainer, 
and  the  carrying  round  of  the  open 


arcades  gives  a very  light  and 
graceful  effect.  The  interior  is 
occupied  by  2 courts  and  a central 
pile  of  building,  from  which  springs 
a fine  dome,  reaching  an  altitude  of 
125  ft.,  crowned  by  a statue  of  Hope 
(16  ft.)  resting  on  an  anchor.  The 
Custom  House  possesses  what  very 
few  London  buildings  can  boast, 
viz.,  an  open  space  all  round,  so  as 
to  allow  it  to  be  seen  to  advantage. 
The  view  of  it  from  O’Connell 
Bridge  is  much  interrupted  by  the 
Loop-line  railway. 

When  all  the  different  Boards  of 
Customs  were  consolidated  into  a 
general  department  in  London,  this 
building  was  well  nigh  emptied, 
but  it  is  now  used  as  offices  for  the 
Local  Government  Board,  Board  of 
Trade,  Boards  of  Public  Works, 
Control  of  Lunatic  Asylums,  and 
Inland  Revenue ; and  an  Assay 
Office  is  still  maintained  by  the 
Goldsmiths. 

The  City  Hall,  erected  by  the 
Guild  of  Merchants  as  the  Ex- 
change (1779),  and  designed  by 
Thos.  Cooley,  is  in  Cork  Hill,  at 
the  top  of  Dame  Street.  It  became 
the  property  of  the  Dublin  Corpora- 
tion in  1852,  and  established  as  their 
City  Hall.  It  commands  from  its 
portico  a long  avenue  of  streets 
looking  down  Parliament  Street, 
Essex  Bridge,  and  Capel  Street. 
It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  is 
a square  building  with  3 fronts. 
The  N.  or  principal  face  has  a 
portico  of  6 columns.  The  enta- 
blature, which  is  highly  decorated  , 
is  continued  round  the  3 sides. 

The  interior  is  singularly  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a circle  within  the 
square.  It3  original  design  is 
marred  by  the  enclosures  of  the 
once  open  ambulatories  to  form 
offices  and  stairs.  Twelve  fluted 
pillars  support  an  entablature  sur- 
mounted by  circular  windows  and  a 
dome-shaped  roof,  well  finished  in 
stucco  work.  The  Hall  contains 
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a bronze  statue  of  George  III.  by 
Van  Nost : statues  of  Dr.  Lucas, 
bv  Edward  Smith ; Grattan,  by 
Chantrey;  O’Connell;  and  Thomas 
Drummond,  who  filled  the  office  of 
Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  with 
much  distinction,  both  by  Hogan. 

The  ancient  regalia  and  docu- 
mentary records  of  Dublin  Corpora- 
tion, including  the  original  grant  of 
the  city  to  the  men  of  Bristol  by 
Henry  II.,  can  be  seen  in  the  muni- 
ment room,  and  are  of  great  anti- 
quarian interest. 

The  Four  Courts  is  a splendid 
and  extensive  pile,  occupying  the 
whole  area  of  King’s  Inn  Quay, 
between  the  Kichmond  and  Whit- 
worth Bridges.  The  old  law  courts 
were  in  the  precincts  of  Christ- 
church, previous  to  which  they  were 
at  the  Castle.  Owing  to  the 
ruined  condition  of  the  old  buildings 
and  the  great  want  of  accommoda- 
tion, the  present  pile  was  raised. 
Itwas  built  at  an  expenseof  200,000Z. 
(begun  1786),  a portion  being  the 
work  of  Cooley,  but  after  his  death 
the  building  was  completed  by 
Gandon.  It  has  a frontage  of  450  ft., 
and  consists  of  a centre,  flanked  on 
each  side  by  squares  recessed  back 
from  the  front,  the  continuity  of 
which,  however,  is  preserved  by 
arcades  of  rusticated  masonry. 

The  principal  front  is  entered 
under  a portico  of  6 Corinthian 
columns,  having  on  the  apex  of  the 
pediment  a statue  of  Moses,  with 
Justice  and  Mercy  on  each  side. 
This  leads  into  the  central  division, 
which  externally  is  a square  block 
of  buildings,  surmounted  by  a 
circular  lautern  and  dome.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Square  internally  is  a 
noble  circular  hall,  off  which  lie  the 
original  4 chief  Courts,  occupying 
the  four  corners  of  the  Square,  Ex- 
chequer, Common  Pleas,  Queen’s 
Bench,  and  Chancery,  which  at 
first  opened  to  the  central  hall. 
Some  fine  marble  statues — Lords 


Plunket  and  O’Hagan,  O’Loghlen, 
Joy,  Whiteside,  Sheil — stand  in  the 
hall.  The  columns  round  the  hall 
are  25  ft.  high.  The  entablature  is 
complete,  and  the  panels  over  the 
entrances  to  the  Courts  exhibit : — 
1.  William  the  Conqueror  institut- 
ing Courts  of  Justice  ; 2.  King  John 
signing  the  Magna  Charta ; 3. 

Henry  II.  receiving  the  Irish 
Chieftains ; 4.  James  I.  abolishing 
the  Brehon  Laws.  Between  the 
windows  of  the  dome  are  allegorical 
statues  of  Punishment,  Eloquence, 
Mercy,  Prudence,  Law,  Wisdom, 
Justice,  and  Liberty.  Medallions 
of  eight  ancient  law-givers  stand  out 
from  the  finely  carved  frieze  work. 
Behind  the  main  building  are  the 
minor  courts  and  offices. 

The  Public  Kecord  Office  adjoin- 
ing is  a model  storehouse  of  ancient 
records,  containing  a vast  collection 
of  documents  accessible  to  the  public. 

King's  Inns  fronts  Constitution 
Hill,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Mid- 
land Great  Western  Stat.,  though 
on  a much  lower  level.  Dublin 
did  not  possess  an  Inn  of  Court 
until  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
in  whose  reign  Collett’s  Inn  in 
Exchequer  St.  was  established  ; this 
was  succeeded  by  Preston’s  Inn, 
where  the  City  Hall  stands.  On 
the  assumption  of  the  title  of  King 
of  Ireland  by  Hen.  VIII.  in  1541, 
the  Society  took  the  name  of  King’s 
Inn,  and  the  confiscated  land  of  the 
Dominican  Monastery  of  St.  Saviour 
(1224),  where  the  Four  Courts  now 
stand,  was  granted  to  them.  Here 
in  1689  James  II.  held  his  last  Par- 
liament. In  1765  a site  was  taken 
in  Henrietta  St.  and  the  present 
building  erected.  It  consists  of  a 
centre,  crowned  by  an  octangular 
cupola,  and  flanked  by  2 wings  of 
2 stories,  surmounted  by  a pediment. 
Entering  the  lofty  central  archway 
a passage  runs  into  Henrietta  St. 
through  the  whole  range  of  build- 
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ings.  The  Lining  Hall  is  a splendid 
apartment  ornamented  with  fluted 
Ionic  columns  at  each  end,  sur- 
mounted by  statues.  The  Library 
is  a building  erected  at  a cost  of 
20,000L 

The  Castle  is  situated  on  high 
ground  at  the  top  of  Dame  Street, 
adjoining  the  City  Hall.  Architec- 
turally speaking,  there  is  little  to 
admire  in  either  of  the  2 courts 
round  which  the  buildings  are 
grouped.  Entering  by  the  prin- 
cipal gateway  from  Cork  Hill  is  the 
upper  quadrangle,  containing  the 
Viceregal  apartments  (on  the  S. 
side),  and  the  offices  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  and  officers  of 
the  Household.  Between  the  2 
entrances  on  the  N.  side  the  facade 
is  surmounted  by  a cupola,  from  the 
top  of  which  a flag  is  hoisted  on 
State  days. 

Among  the  State  apartments, 
which  contain  portraits  of  the 
viceroys  for  a couple  of  centuries 
past,  are  the  Throne  Room  and  St 
Patrick's  Hall;  the  latter  contains 
a ceiling  painted  by  Vin.  Valdre 
(1783)  with  the  following  subjects : 
-*-St.  Patrick  converting  the  Irish  ; 
Henry  If.  receiving  the  submission 
of  the  Irish  chiefs ; and  (in  the 
centre)  George  III.  supported  by 
Liberty  and  Justice.  The  walls  are 
hung  with  the  banners  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  and  in  it 
the  ceremony  of  the  investiture  to 
the  Order  is  held. 

In  the  lower  court  are  the  Metro- 
politan Police  and  Ordnance  offices 
and  Armoury,  containing  pieces  for 
60,000  men,  and  on  the  S.  side  the 
Record  Tower  and  the  Chapel. 

The  Record  Tower,  one  of  the 
four  original  towers,  was  formerly 
called  the  Wardrobe  Tower,  from  the 
fact  of  the  Royal  robes,  &c.,  being 
kept  in  it ; but  since  1579  it  has  been 
almost  entirely  occupied  with  the 
offices  and  staff  of  the  Records,  and 


is  the  permanent  office  of  Ulster 
King  of  Arms.  In  1813  great  im- 
provements were  completed  to  fit 
it  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
Records.  The  upper  storey  was  re- 
built, a handsome  embattled  parapet 
added,  and  stone  entirely  superseded 
wood.  A central  staircase  leads  to 
the  several  floors  and  cells  stocked 
with  a vast  collection  of  Records, 
and  now  in  process  of  re-arrahgement 
and  transfer  to  the  Public  Record 
Office.  The  Birmingham  Tower, 
near  Ship  Street  entrance,  dating 
from  1411,  as  a tablet  shows,  was 
taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  1775. 
It  contains  the  supper-room  and 
other  apartments.  This  was  the 
State  prison, f and  in  this  respect 
the  spot  has  its  own  dread  record  of 
human  suffering. 

The  Chapel  is  a single  nave, 
and  is  built  of  Irish  limestone, 
with  traceried  windows1  of  oak  in 
the  style  of  “ Carpenters  ” Gothic, 
the  architect  being  Francis  John- 
ston. It  has  curious  external  deco- 
rations of  heads,  which  are  over 
ninety  in  number,  including  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Britain  ; and  over  the 
N.  door  the  rather  singular  juxta- 
position of  the  busts  of  St.  Peter, 
Dean  Swift ; over  the  E.  are  busts 
of  Brian  Boru  and  St.  Patrick. 
Finely  proportioned  buttresses,  ter- 
minating in  pinnacles,  divide  ranges 
of  6 stained  glass  windows  on  the  N. 
and  S.  sides. 

The  E.  window,  a gift  from  Lord 
Whitworth,  has  a finely  executed 
representation  of  Christ  before 
Pilate.  Some  modern  incongruous 
glass  was  added  about  1860.  The 
present  building  replaced  an  older 
one  in  1814  at  a cost  of  42,000Z. 

The  erection  of  Dublin  Castle  at  the 
commencement  of  the  13th  cent,  is 

+ An  inscription  at  the  entrance  of  one  of 
the  cells  in  the  Record  Tower  states  the 
tradition  of  it  being  that  in  which  Hugh  Hoe 
O’Donell  was  confined  in  1586  ; but  it  was 
more  probably  here. 
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ascribed  to  Meyler  FitzHenry,  grandson 
to  Henry  I.  ; and  the  completion  of  it 
to  Henry  de  Loundres,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  in  1223.  It  was  then  built  for 
and  held  as  a fortress,  and  was  de- 
fended by  a single  curtain  wall  and 
four  flanking  towers,  surrounded  by  a 
deep  moat.  Through  it  ran  the  Poddle 
River,  which  still  finds  its  way  beneath 
the  pavement  of  the  Lower  Castle  Yard 
to  the  Liffey.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
it  was  first  used  as  an  official  residence 
by  the  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  Henry  Sidney 
(i565),  and  it  has  ever  since  been  the 
seat  of  the  Viceroys  and  the  Irish 
Government.  It  fell  into  great  decay 
in  the  17th  and  18th  cents.,  and 
became  so  altered  by  repairs  and 
rebuilding  that  little  of  the  original 
structures  remain. 


The  courts  are  seen  to  best  ad- 
vantage in  the  forenoon,  when  the 
guard  is  relieved  to  military  music. 


Trinity  College  occupies  the  grand 
junction  of  Grafton  and  Westmore- 
land Streets.  Within  the  railings 
stand  the  fine  Statues  of  Goldsmith 
(1863)  and  Burke  (1868)  by  Foley. 
The  principal  front  is  a Palladian 
faqade,  designed  probably  by  Sir 
& ' Win.  Chambers,  300  ft.  long,  facing 

ke&tu  A College  Green.  The  centre  entab- 
^ lature  is  supported  by  four  columns 
with  Corinthian  caps.,  surmounted 
by  a bold  pediment.  Above  the 
great  gateway  is  a fine  Hall — the 
Regent  House.  The  interior  is 
divided  into  several  quadrangles. 
The  first,  or  Parliament  Square , 
contains  the  Chapel,  the  Theatre 
(Exam.  Hall)  designed  by  Chambers, 
and  Dining  Hall  by  Cassels.  Sums 
amounting  to  60,000Z.  were  voted 
by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  the  last 
century  towards  the  erection  of  the 
Square  and  these  various  buildings. 
. The  Chapel  cost  22,000L  It  has  a 
Corinthian  portico ; and  the  interior 
woodwork  is  finely  carved  and  the 
ceiling  decorated  with  rich  stucco 
work.  The  central  (E.)  window  is 
a memorial  to  Archbp.  Ussher. 
Outside  (E.)  are  a few'  monuments, 


one  of  which  is  a neglected  recumbent 
figure  in  soft  alabaster  of  Luke  Chal- 
loner,  one  of  the  founders,  so  entirely 
worn  by  water  and  air  that  it  is  now 
merely  a geological  curiosity.  The 
Theatre  (90  ft.  long)  corresponds^, 
externally  to  the  Chapel,  oppositeSjl 


to  wffiich  it  stands ; and  with  ceiling 
also  similar  in  style.  It  contains 
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numerous  portraits  and  a fine  rnonu 
ment  to  Provost  Baldwin  by  He  wet- 
son.  An  elaborate  gilt  Chandelier 
to  hold  60  lights,  belonging  to  the 
old  House  of  Commons,  hangs  from 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling.  Within 
over  the  portico  is  a small  Organ , 
said  traditionally  to  have  been 
taken  from  an  Armada  vessel 
wrecked  on  the  Irish  coast;  but 
it  was  actually  taken  from  a Spanish 
vessel  at  the  Siege  of  Vigo  (1702) 
by  the  Duke  of  Ormonde.  The 
pipes  are  modern.  The  Dining 
Hall  (70  ft.  long)  is  a fine  wains^* 
cotted  room  containing  many  por- 1 He/ 
traits,  among  them,  Grattan,  Flood,  * 
Cairns,  &c.  The  Kitchen  is  open 
to  visitors.  Facing  the  entrance  in 
the  centre  of  the  Square  stands  the 
Campanile  (100  ft.  high),  erected  in 
1852  by  Primate  Beresford.  It  has 
a square  Doric  basement,  and  over  it 
a circular  bell-chamber  formed  by  8 
Corinthian  pillars,  above  which  rises 
the  dome,  surmounted  by  a small 
open  lantern,  finished  by  a smaller 
dome.  Figures  of  Divinity,  Science, 
Medicine,  and  Law  rest  above  the 
four  corners  of  the  square  basement. 

The  keystones  of  the  intervening 
arches  have  carved  heads  of  Homer, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Demosthenes. 


The  Library,  inLibra^  Square, is 
a fine  building,  270  ft.  long.  The 
interior  is  conveniently  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose  of  reading,  and  contains 
225,000  printed  volumes  and  1938 
manuscripts.  It  is  entitled  to  a copy 
of  every  book  published.  The  Fagel 
(Pensionary  of  Holland)  Collection 
of  20,000  vols.  was  purchased  in 
1802  for  10,000Z.  Among  its 
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numerous  treasures  are  Egyptian 
papyri,  the  palimpsest  Codex  ( Z ) 
of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  which  has 
been  three  times  deciphered ; three 
other  Biblical  Greek  and  various 
Oriental  Mss.  The  Latin  Mss.  are 
numerous.  Among  the  gems  of  the 
collection  are  the  Boole  of  Burrow 
(Gospels),  Boole  of  Armagh  (New 
Test.)  and  its  Satchel , the  Boole  of 
Bimma  aud  the  Boole  of  Mulling 
(both  of  Gospels)  with  their  Shrines 
or  “ Cumdachs,”  the  Psalter  of 
Ricemarch  (Bp.  of  St.  David’s, 
d.  1099),  and  the  Book  of  Kells 
(Gospels),  “the  most  beautiful  book 
in  the  world.”  No  words  can  give 
any  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  Ms. ; 
the  glory  of  its  ornamentation,  its  ex- 
quisite tracery,  the  perfect  harmony 
of  its  colouring,  and  the  marvellous 
skill  displayed  in  the  intertwiniugs, 
increase  the  visitor’s  wonder  at 
every  examination  of  it  (see  p.  67). 
The  Irish  Mss.  are  numerous,  in- 
cluding the  Boole  of  Leinster. 
There  are  some  objects  of  interest 
also,  among  them  an  Irish  Harp , 
reputed  to  have  belonged  to  Brian 
Boru.  Its  date  is,  however,  a very 
doubtful  and  unsettled  question. 
There  is  also  the  heaviest  gold 
ornament  yet  found  in  Ireland,  a 
Fibula  weighing  33  oz.  The  cata- 
loguing of  the  library  took  14  years’ 
labour,  and  the  printing  cost  4500Z. 
The  arcaded  cloisters,  formerly 
under  the  Library,  have  now  been 
converted  into  convenient  reading- 
rooms.  The  block  of  red  brick 
buildings,  showing  most  incongruous 
restoration,  and  forming  the  E.  side 
of  Library  Sq.,  is  the  oldest  por- 
tion of  the  College  and  dates  from 
Queen  Anne’s  reign.  The  Graduate’s 
Memorial  Buildings,  a fine  range 
on  the  N.  side,  are  from  designs  by 
Sir  Thos.  Drew,  and  are  primarily 
due  to  funds  subscribed  by  graduates 
to  commemorate  the  tercentenary 
of  the  University  held  in  1892. 

The  Schools  form  a magnificent 


pile  160  ft.  long,  erected  at  a cost  of 
26,000Z.,  and  designed  by  Deane  & 

Woodward  in  1856.  The  style  has 
been  called  Byzantine  Renaissance  of 
a Venetian  type.  The  building  is  of  jo  f 
two  stories,  with  a broad  and  richly  ^ *^****€ 
carved  string  course  marking  the  , 

division  on  the  exterior.  The  win-  { 

dows  are  round-headed  and  finely 
divided  into  groups,  the  arches 
rising  from  elaborately  carved  square 
pilasters.  Within  is  a fineUaZZ  with 
low  Irish  marble  pillars  supporting 
Moorish  arches.  It  is  lit  from  two 
domes  with  coloured  enamelled  brick 
ceilings.  In  the  hall  is  a Clock , 
having  magnetic  connection  every 
second  with  the  Observatory  at  Dun- 
sink.  The  various  schools  have  lec- 
ture rooms  in  the  buildings,  which 
also  contain  a geological  museum, 
models,  and  scientific  instruments. 

In  addition  to  these  various  build- 
ings are  the  Provost’s  House,  built, 
it  is  said,  from  a copy  of  a design  by 
the  Earl  of  Burlington,  for  General 
Wade’s  house  in  Piccadilly ; the 
Printing  House  with  a Doric  portico ; 
the  New  Medical  School,  one  of  the 
very  best  equipped  in  the  United 
Kingdom ; and  Anatomical  Museum, 
with  rich  and  varied  collections. 

Note  the  skeleton  of  McGrath,  the 
giant,  and  the  Beatli-masle  of  Dean 
Swift.  The  College  Park  and  Fel- 
lows’ Gardens  are  of  splendid  dimen- 
sions, occupying  the  whole  length 
of  Nassau  Street.  Under  the  wall 
and  street  near  the  Grafton  St.  end 
of  the  gardens  is  a Well,  now  arched 
over,  known  in  Dublin  for  many 
centuries  as  “ St.  Patrick’s  Well.  ’ 

The  park  is  lined  with  trees  and  is 
devoted  to  athletic  purposes. 

The  University  wras  founded  in  1591, 
a charter  having  been  obtained  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  through  the  efforts  of 
Henry  Ussher,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin, 
and  uncle  to  the  famous  Jas.  Ussher, 

Adam  Loftus,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  Luke  Challoner.  Lord  Burleigh  was 
tho  first  Chancellor,  and  Adam  Loftus 
first  Provost.  The  lands  of  the  old  Au- 
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gust  ini  an  Monastery  of  All  Hallows, 
founded  by  Dermot  McMurrough  in 
3166,  of  28  acres  in  extent,  were  granted 
by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  to  the 
new  institution.  The  lands,  then  partly 
waste  and  sea  invaded,  are  now  a valu- 
able property  worth  10,000/.  a year. 

The  Royal  University  was  estab- 
lished in  1880  on  the  lines  of  the 
London  University,  and  replaced  the 
Queen’s  University.  It  occupies  the 
permanent  structure  of  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  1865,  in  Earlsfort 
Terrace,  to  which  considerable  ad- 
ditions have  been  made.  The  Hall 
is  frequently  used  for  concerts. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society  occupies 
Leinster  House , the  former  residence 
of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  in  Kildare 
Street,  the  grounds  extending  as  far 
back  as  the  N.  side  of  Merrion  Square. 
The  Society  was  founded  in  1781 
and  incorporated  in  1750  to  develop 
agriculture  and  the  useful  arts,  but 
much  of  the  work  done  by  it 
is  now  under  the  management  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  (Ir.).  In  the 
hall  is  a statue  of  George  IV.  by 
Behnes,  and  the  ceiling  and  walls  of 
some  of  the  rooms  exhibit  the  finest 
example  in  the  city  of  the  rich 
Italian  stucco  work  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. The  Society’s  horse  and  cattle 
shows  are  held  on  a great  scale  in 
their  unrivalled  premises  at  Ball’s 
Bridge. 

The  Science  and  Art  Museum  and 
National  library  buildings  occupy 
the  two  sides  of  the  quadrangle  at 
the  Kildare  Street  side  of  Leinster 
House,  erected  at  a cost  of  about 
150,000/.,  from  designs  by  the  firm 
of  Sir  Thos.  N.  Deane  & Son  ; they 
were  opened  by  the  Earl  of  Zetland 
in  1890.  Both  buildings  are  similar 
in  style,  the  centre  of  each  block 
consisting  of  a semicircular  colon- 
nade. Entering  the  vestibule  of  the 
Library  (1.  h.)  a richly-carved  stair- 
case leads  to  the  large  reading- 
room  of  horse-shoe  form,  being  72  ft. 


long  and  63  ft.  wide,  finely  lit  from 
a domed  roof.  The  books  are  in 
adjacent  compartments  3 stories 
high,  and  are  arranged  on  shelves 
rising  from  perforated  iron  floors. 
The  Museum  vestibule  (rt.)  is  cir- 
cular, and  beautifully  decorated 
with  marble  columns  supporting  a 
gallery.  The  court  beyond  is  125  ft. 
long  and  75  ft.  wide.  On  the  oppo- 
site side,  leading  to  the  upper  gallery, 
is  a beautifully-designed  staircase, 
ornamented  with  fine  carving.  The 
whole  of  the  ground  floor  is  paved 
with  mosaic.  The  doors  of  both  build- 
ings are  richly  carved  in  fine  work- 
manship by  Carlo  Gambi,  of  Siena. 

The  Collection  is  a large  and  varied 
one,  and  very  well  arranged.  The 
court  contains  a number  of  Foley’s 
original  models,  casts  of  noted  Celtic 
crosses,  and  some  interesting  copies  of 
Italian  architecture  of  the  Renais- 
sance. In  the  adjoining  rooms  are 
Greek,  Roman  and  Egyptian  Anti- 
quities, a good  ethnographical  col- 
lection, and  the  rooms  containing  old 
furniture  are  well  fitted. 

Part  of  the  Upper  Gallery  and  three 
of  the  adjoining  rooms  are  devoted  to 
Irish  Antiquities,  and  the  collection  of 
the  renuurfiT  of  the  Stone  (neolithic) 
and  Bronze  Ages,  and  the  examples 
of  Early  Christian  Art  are,  perhaps, 
the  finest  in  Europe.  The  collection 
was  formed  by  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  and  is  the  growth  of  many 
years.  On  the  gallery  are  dug-out 
Canoes  and  a fine  series  of  Ogham 
Stones.  The  stone  and  bronze  weapons 
and  implements,  Arrow-heads,  Spear- 
heads, Celts,  Swords , &c.,  number  some 
thousands  of  specimens,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  their  development  can  be  readily 
traced  by  the  arrangement  of  the  cases. 
There  is  also  a magnificent  collection 
of  gold  ornaments  of  the  Bronze  Age, 
Torques,  Lunulce,  and  Fibulae,  many  of 
them  showing  fine  examples  of  pre- 
historic ornamentation.  There  is  also 
a good  collection  of  Cinerary  Urns  and 
Food-vessels  from  early  burial  sites, 
and  a Cist  from  Tallaght  with  its  ma- 
trix of  earth  and  gravel.  This  is  of 
particular  interest  as  showing  the  in- 
ternal arrangement  of  urns  and  bones. 
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Amongst  the  examples  of  E. 
Christian  Art  is  the  processional  Cross 
of  Cong , which  was  made  at  Ros- 
common for  Tuam,  by  order  of  Turloch 
O’Connor  in  1123,  and  brought  to 
Cong  either  b^Roderic  O’ Conor  or 
Archbishop  O’ Duffy,  who  died  at 
Cong  (1150).  It  measures  2^  ft.  high, 
1 ft.  6|  in.  across  arms,  and  If  in.  thick. 
It  is  made  of  oak,  plated  with  copper, 
and  covered  with  the  most  beautiful 
gold  tracery  of  the  usual  Celtic  pattern. 
In  the  centre  of  the  arms  is  a large 
crystal ; 13  of  the  original  18  jewels 
remain  which  were  set  along  the  edges 
of  shaft  and  arms  ; and  11  of  those 
which  were  set  down  the  centre  of 
arms  and  shaft,  and  round  the  crystal, 
are  lost.  It  was  found  by  the  Rev. 
P.  Prendergast  earlv  in  the  last  century 
in  a chest  in  the  village,  and  after  his 
death  purchased  by  Professor  Mac- 
Cullagh  for  100  guineas,  and  presented 
to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  It  was 
made,  according  to  the  ‘ Annals  of 
Innisfallen,’  to  enshrine  a portion  of 
the  true  Cross,  and  this  is  supported  by 
inscriptions  in  Irish  and  Latin  in  the 
Irish  characters  upon  two  of  its  sides. 

The  Chaliceof  Ardaqh  is  silver, 
ornamented wifhoeautiful gold  filigree 
and  Tepousse  work,  and  curious  enam- 
elled beads!;  it  exhibits  a great  variety 
of  Celtic  ornamentation.  The  Tara , 
Ardagh,  and  Roscrea  Brooches , the 
/Shrines,  e.g.  that  of  St.  Patrick's  Bell 
(1091),  and  the  various  crosiers  and 
other  objects  of  antiquity,  all  exhibit 
the  Celtic  ornamentations,  rivalling 
each  other  in  their  variety  of  form 
and  ingenuity  of  detail.  StjJPgirick' s 
Bell  is  the  oldest  relic  of  Christian 
metal  work  in  Ireland;  it  was  pre- 
served for  centuries  in  Armagh,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  it  belonged 
to  St.  Patrick  himself. 

These  buildings  are  connected 
with  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
occupying  the  S.  side  of  Leinster 
Lawn  ; it  is  well  equipped,  and  the 
collection  of  Irish  fauna  (lower 
hall)  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
national  collections  known.  Note 
the  three  perfect  skeletons  of  the 
Cervus  giganteus  (Irish  elk';,  and 
the  fine  geological  Relief  Map  of 


National  Gallery. 

Ireland.  On  the  upper  floors  is  the 
general  collection. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Ireland, 
on  N.  side  of  Leinster  Lawn,  raised 
at  a cost  of  about  30,000/.,  and  opened 
1864,  is  devoted  to  collections 
of  works  of  the  Fine  Arts.  It 
is  open  free  to  the  public  four  days 
weekly  and  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  student 
days,  admission  6cL  Adjoining  is 
the  Metropolitan  School  of  Art. 

The  Nat.  Gallery  was  founded  as  a 
result  of  the  collection  of  paintings 
brought  together  at  the  Exhibition  in 
Dublin  in  1853.  The  nucleus  of  the 
fund  which  defrayed  the  cost  was  a 
sum  of  5000/.  given  from  the  Dargan 
Testimonial  Fund.  The  Exhibition, 
held  on  this  ground,  was  due  to  the 
munificence  of  Mr.  Dargan,  who 
advanced  80,000/.  for  this  purpose.  In 
this  Collection  Dublin  possesses  one 
of  the  best  of  the  smaller  galleries  of 
Europe.  It  contains  about  500  pictures, 
350  water  colour  and  other  drawings, 
and  a large  collection  of  engraved 
portraits,  chiefly  Irish,  from  the 
(’hall  oner  Smith  Collection.  The 
English  School  is  well  represented  in 
the  water  colours,  which  were  acquired 
chiefly  from  the  Wm.  Smith  Collection. 
In  the  large  Hall  are  casts  of  examples 
of  Greek  and  Greco-Rom.  Art.  On 
the  same  floor  is  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery.  Among  the  paintings  are 
Father  Lake  Wadding , by  Ribera  (Lo 
Spagnoletto)  ; Raleigh,  by  Zuccaro  ; 
Sir  Hen.  Wyatt , by  Holbein  ; Steele 
and  Lord  Wharton,  by  Kneller  ; First 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  by  Lely ; Earl  of 
Bellamont,  by  Reynolds ; Hell  Fire 
Club,  byWm.  Slaughter  (?)  ; Volunteers 
on  College  Green,  by  Fr.  Wheatley. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  Collection 
of  the  Old  Masters,  in  which  the 
Italian  and  Dutch  Schools  are  well 
represented  with  a small  collection  of 
modern  work.  We  can  but  very 
briefly  indicate  the  scope  of  this  inter- 
esting series  which  includes  examples 
by  Fra  Angelico,  St.  Sebastian  after 
Martyrdom  byAmerighi  (Caravaggio), 
portraits  by  Asper,  a Venetian  scene 
by  An.  Canaletto,  two  of  Dresden 
by  his  nephew.,  Bernardo,  panel 
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portraits  bv  Bellini,  Death  of  Milo, 
by  David,  works  by  Van  Dyck,  Frans 
Hals,  Albert  Cuyp,  Guido  Reni,  Paul 
Potter,  Van  Ostade,  Ruysdael,  Snyders, 
Jans  Steen,  Salvator  Rosa,  Tintoretto  ; 
3 pieces  by  Rembrandt ; 4 by  Rubens 
— St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata , 
St.  Dominic , The  Tribute  Money , and 
The  Annunciation ; The  Supper  at 
Emmaus  and  Ecce  Homo , by  Titian  ; 
The  Crucifixion  by  An.  Carracci, 
several  by  Teniers  (note  the  spirited 
drawing  of  the  figures  by  him  in  a 
landscape  bv  Van  Uden),  The  Entomb- 
ment, by  Poussin,  examples  of  the 
Van  de  Veldes,  Paul  Veronese,  and 
the  large  canvas  by  Panini,  Fete  in 
Rome , 1729.  The  modern  collection 
includes  The  Opening  of  the  Walhalla , 
Lake  Avernus , Richmond  Bridge , and 
The  Departure  of  Regulus , by  Turner, 
and  the  Jarge  painting  of  The  Marriage 
of  Eva  and  Strongbow , by  Maclise. 

In  Kildare  St.  (N.  of  the  Library 
Buildings)  is  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  incorporated  in  1667. 
It  has  two  fine  halls,  which  contain 
a number  of  statues  and  portraits  of 
past  presidents. 

The  fine  group  of  brick  buildings 
facing  the  S.  front  of  the  Museum 
is  the  Church  of  Ireland  Training 
College.  Founded  in  1811  as  the 
Kildare  Place  Soc.  it  passed  to  the 
Church  Education  Soc.  in  1839,  and 
in  1884  it  became  the  Ch.  of  Ir. 
Training  Coll,  under  the  Board  of 
National  Education.  It  has  thus 
preserved  its  continuity  and  site  as 
a training  institution  for  teachers, 
and  as  such  is  the  oldest  of  its  kind 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Without  is  the  Statue  of  Lord 
Plunket  (Archbp.  of  Dublin  1884- 
97),  by  Thorneycroft,  erected  by  a 
general  public  subscription  in  1901. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy  (19, 
Dawson  Street)  was  incorporated  in 
1786  for  the  encouragement  of 
science  and  learning,  and  during  the 
last  100  years  has  well  fulfilled  its 
purpose.  Its  collection  of  national 
antiquities  (see  Museum,  p.  14)  is 


perhaps  unequalled  by  any  other 
in  Europe,  and  its  publications 
take  a leading  place  among  those 
of  learned  bodies.  In  addition  to 
the  collection  already  but  slightly 
referred  to,  it  has  a valuable  Library 
and  many  rare  Mss.  Among  them 
is  the  Stowe  Missal , containing  the 
prayers  and  formulae  used  in  the 
Irish  Church  from  about  the  5th  to 
8th  centuries.  It  was  found  in 
Ratisbon  in  an  Irish  monastery  in 
the  16th  cent.,  and  subsequently  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  at  the 
Ashburnham  sale  and  deposited  in 
the  Academy.  The  Irish  Mss.  are 
the  LeabharBreac,  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  the  Life  of  Red  Hugh  O'Don- 
nell, Booh  of  Ballymote , and  others. 

St.  Stephen’s  Green  is  a fine  rectan- 
gular enclosure  22  acres  in  extent, 
opened  as  a public  park  (1880)  at 
the  expense  of  Lord  Ardilaun,  at  a 
cost  of  20,000Z.  It  is  tastefully  laid 
out  with  rockeries,  cascade,  and 
ornamental  waters  well  stocked  with 
fowl.  In  the  centre  is  an  equestrian 
Statue  of  George  II. ; at  the  N.  side 
stands  one  of  Lord  Eglinton,  twice 
Lord  Lieutenant;  and  W.,  facing 
York  Street,  one  of  Lord  Ardilaun, 
erected  lately  by  public  subscription. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 

stands  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Green. 
The  present  building  was  com- 
menced in  1809,  and  the  front 
(1827)  consists  of  a rustic  base- 
ment and  Doric  upper  storey,  with 
pediment  surmounted  by  statues  of 
Minerva,  Esculapius,  and  Hygeia. 
It  has  a fine  Museum,  Library,  and 
newly  erected  Schools.  It  has  a 
descent  from  the  Guild  of  Barbers 
established  by  charter  in  1 446. 
The  “ Dublin  Society  of  Surgeons  ” 
were  separated,  however,  from  the 
barbers  by  the  charter  ol  1784. 

The  Royal  College  of  Science  was 
established  under  the  authority  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
London,  1867.  It  is  on  the  E.  side 
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of  St  Stephen’s  Green,  and  contains 
a series  of  geological,  mineralogical, 
and  chemical  specimens,  to  exhibit 
the  economic  resources  of  Ireland. 
A beautiful  assortment  of  Irish 
marbles  is  here  seen,  well  worth  the 
attention  of  the  visitor.  This  College, 
Nat.  Museum  and  Library  and  School 
of  Art,  are  now  under  the  control  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction. 

The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  in 

Abbey  Street,  off  Sackville  Street, 
opens  an  annual  exhibition  of 
painting  and  sculpture  early  in 
spring.  Annual  Parliamentary  grant 
towards  support  of  its  schools,  300Z. 

Cathedrals. — Dublin  is  remarkable 
among  cities  of  the  kingdom  in 
possessing  two  ancient  Cathedrals. 
The  older  is  unique  as  being  of 
Danish  foundation  and  preserving 
remains  of  the  Danish  Church.  The 
existence  of  two  Cathedrals  arose 
out  of  ecclesiastical  and  political 
jealousies  incidental  to  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion  of  Ireland. 

History. — Sigtryg  Silkbeard,  a chris- 
tianised Dane  and  king  of  the  Danes  of 
Dublin,  a.d.  1038,  founded  a Cathedral 
Church  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
still  bearing  the  Scandinavian  title  of 
Christchurch,  i.e.  Head  Church  or 
Cathedral.  In  1163  it  was  converted 
by  Archbp.  Laurence  O’Toole  into  a 
Priory,  and  the  old  community  of 
secular  clergy  were  superseded  by  a 
Kegular  Order  of  Arroasian  Canons. 
About  1172  Strongbow,  Fitz Stephen 
and  Raymond  le  Gros,  in  amity  with 
the  Archbp.,  adopted  the  native  foun- 
dation, and  proceeded  to  erect  an 
English  Cath.  on  the  rude  estab- 
lishment of  the  Danes. 

John  Comyn  and  Henry  de  Loundres, 
the  immediate  and  Anglo-Norman 
successors  of  St.  Laurence  O’Toole, 
did  not  favour  the  mixed  Danish  and 
Celtic  independent  monastic  com- 
munity of  the  Priory  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  Comyn  adopted  an  ancient 
Church  of  St.  Patrick  de  Insula  without 
the  city  walls  for  the  foundation  of  a 
Collegiate  Church,  and  Henry  de 

[ Ireland .] 


Loundres  sought  to  constitute  it  a 
Cathedral  with  a secular  establishment 
on  such  an  English  model  as  Wells, 
designed  in  time  to  supersede  the  older 
native  foundation.  Archbishop  Luke, 
next  successor  to  the  See,  appears  to 
have  been  impartially  disposed  to  both 
Churches,  and  the  completion  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  the  erection  of  new 
St.  Patrick’s  appear  to  have  proceeded, 
pari  passu , 1230-35.  In  many  conten- 
tions subsequently,  Christchurch  main- 
tained its  status  as  older  and  mother 
church,  preceding  in  dignity,  and  as 
the  Chapel  Royal,  while  the  Church 
of  St.  Patrick  was  conceded  a claim  to 
the  co-ordinate  dignity  of  a cathedral. 
At  the  reconstitution  of  the  Irish 
Church  after  disestablishment  in  1870 
Christchurch  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was 
confirmed  as  the  Diocesan  Cathedral 
of  Dublin  and  Glendalogh,  while  St. 
Patrick’s  was  constituted  a National 
Cathedral,  the  ancient  Prebends  of 
which  have  since  been  filled  by  Canons 
representative  of  each  diocese  in 
Ireland. 

In  was  in  Christchurch  that  Lambert 
Simnel  was  crowned  in  1486  by  the 
“lords  of  the  Council”  and  others 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Earl  of 
Kildare,  the  Lord  Deputy.  Down  to 
the  16th  cent,  the  Lord  Deputy  and 
the  high  officers  of  State  aud  City 
were  sworn  into  office  in  the  Cathedral. 
Mass  was  celebrated  in  it  during  the 
stay  of  James  II.,  and  William  111. 
marked  his  victories  by  a present  of 
magnificent  plate,  transferred  to  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  1814. 

Christchurch  (Cathedral)  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  was  founded  by  Sig- 
tryg, above  mentioned,  and  Donatus, 
a Danish  bishop,  1038.  The  Crypt, 
extending  under  all  the  Ch.,  except 
the  western  bay,  represents  the  plan 
of  their  Ch.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
Anglo-Norman  invaders  adapted  a 
design  of  a Ch.  to  the  lines  of  the 
ancient  one  over  which  they  raised 
it,  which  to  some  extent  accounts 
for  a most  singular  plan,  especially 
at  the  quasiapsidal  eastern  end. 
The  name  of  the  reputed  architect 
of  the  Ang.-Norm.  superstructure 
has  been  singularly  preserved  in  an 
o 
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ancient  inscription  recently  inter- 
preted as  “ John,  Master  Builder  of 
the  fraternity  of  Parma.” 

The  Transepts , and  one  bay  of  the 
choir  of  the  original  building  of 
Strongbow  and  St.  Laurence,  1170, 
survive.  They  are  transitional  from 
Norman  to  E.  Eng.,  and  interesting 
in  the  indiscriminate  use  of  Pointed 
and  semicircular  arches,  and  the 
employment  of  distinctive  Norman 
ornament  in  Pointed  arches.  These 
founders  also  built  the  Choir,  the 
Chapels  of  St.  Mary  the  White,  St. 
Laud  and  St.  Edmund,  which  were 
destroyed  by  Archbp.  John  de  St. 
Paul,  1357,  and  restored,  on  such 
evidence  as  was  forthcoming  in 
1873,  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  Archt. 

The  Nave  is  in  the  developed 
Pointed  style,  built  circ.  1230,  re- 
cognisable as  distinctive  work  of 
English  masons  of  S.W.  England, 
of  the  school  of  Glastonbury.  The 
N.  side  preserves  the  ancient  work 
from  which  the  careful  restoration 
of  1875  was  developed.  The  com- 
position of  the  clerestory  and  tri- 
forium  in  triplets  within  one  arch 
is  original  and  graceful,  and  the 
delicacy  and  minuteness  of  the 
moulded  work  throughout  is  remark- 
able. The  nave  was  ruined  in  1569. 
The  Cath.  stands  on  a peat-bog. 
After  heavy  rains  the  peat  moved 
on  the  hill- side,  bringingdown  the 
south  wall  of  the  nave.  The  vaulted 
roof  fell  in,  and  the  debris  lay  un- 
removed  until  1875.  Sir  Henry 
Sydney,  Lord  Deputy,  effected  a 
rude  rebuilding,  1570,  recorded  by 
ancient  inscriptions  on  the  south 
aisle  wall.  The  ancient  north  wall, 
disturbed  by  the  catastrophe  of  1569, 
is  seen  to  hang  2 ft.  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular. 

The  Floor  is  of  interest  as  a true 
and  unique  reproduction  of  a 13th- 
cent.  elaborate  pavement.  It  was 
copied  by  Craven  Drumill  & Co. 
from  patches  of  old  tiling  found 
under  the  de'bris  of  the  fallen  roof. 

The  Baptistery , a new  feature 


designed  by  Mr.  Street,  i3  based  Oil 
details  of  a northern  porch  found  at 
the  restoration,  and  is  a notea ble 
specimen  of  refined  E.  Eng.  work. 
The  Font  is  of  Irish  marbles.  The 
stained  glass  by  Mr.  Street  is  in 
memory  of  his  wife. 

Strongbow’ s Tomb , under  the  third 
arch  on  the  S.  side,  is  the  famous 
relic  of  the  Ch.,  a recumbent  effigy 
in  chain  armour.  Sir  H.  Sydney’s 
inscription,  1571,  adjoining,  relating 
to  the  fall  of  the  roof,  describes  it 
as  “this  : ancyent  : monument  : 

OF  RYCHARD  : STRANGBOWE  : CALLED 
COMES  .*  STRANGULENSIS  : LORD  OF 

chepsto  : and  ogny  : etc.”  Con- 
troversial doubts  have  been  raised  as 
to  this  being  the  original  effigy,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  about  its  position 
above  the  remains  of  Strongbow,  still 
lying  as  of  ancient  record  in  con - 
spectu  crucis.  A truncated  effigy 
(in  Purbeck  marble)  lying  beside 
Strongbow,  is  traditionally  ascribed 
to  a son,  whom  his  lather  cut  in  two 
for  showing  cowardice  in  battle. 
Stanihurst  says  “he  did  no  more 
than  run  him  through  the  belly.” 

The  State  or  Royal  Pew,  and  the 
Mayor’s  Pew , are  ancient  institu- 
tions, perpetuated  in  modern  oak 
stalls.  The  former  shows  the  old 
Royal  Arms  scorched  and  hacked 
by  Cromwellians.  The  stained  glass 
of  the  nave  is  by  Hardman  & Co. 
That  of'  the  eastern  end  is  by  Clay- 
ton & Bell. 

The  Screen  is  entirely  of  modern 
design  by  Mr.  Street,  of  marble  and 
stone.  The  cross  over  the  entrance 
is  a copy  of  the  famous  Irish  pro- 
cessional cross  of  Cong,  now  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  collection. 

The  Choir  and  Eastern  Chapels 
were  destroyed  by  Archbp.  John  de 
St.  Paul,  1357,  to  lengthen  the  Cath. 
eastward.  The  ugly  addition  was 
pulled  down  and  the  E.  end  rebuilt 
on  old  foundations,  1870.  The 
Choir  contains  an  ancient  Jjectern , 
from  which  the  Scriptures  in  Eng- 
lish were  first  read  in  Ireland  from 
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a Bible  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth; 
fine  stall  work  by  Kett ; and  the 
Archbp.  Trench  and  Archbp. 
Plunket  brasses  on  either  side  of 
the  sanctuary  arch;  and,  on  Sun- 
days, some  fine  specimens  of  the 
considerable  store  of  old  plate.  The 
Chapel  of  St.  Laud , S.E.,  contains 
the  reputed  heart  of  S.  Laurence 
O’Toole,  a reputed  effigy  of  Basilea, 
sister  of  Strongbow,  a prior’s  coped 
tomb  from  the  old  Chapter-house, 
ancient  tiles,  and  iron  chest,  &c. 

The  Lady  Chapel,  standing  N.E.  of 
the  Cath.,  a Ch.  of  French  refugees 
in  the  last  century,  is  now  converted 
into  a grammar  school,  and  chapter- 
house  and  library  added  1893. 

The  Crypt  is  of  interest  as  mainly 
the  rude  Church  of  Sigtryg.  In  the 
eastern  sub-Chapels  are  the  taber- 
nacles and  candlesticks  used  at 
Mass  for  King  Jame3  II.,  1689. 
Statues  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
Duke  of  York,  from  the  old  Tholsel, 
and  collected  remains  of  ancient 
sculptures,  18th-cent.  monuments, 
and  the  ancient  stocks  of  the  city. 

Monuments. — In  the  transepts  are 
some  Jacobean,  worthy  of  note,  and 
the  fine  monument  to  James,  19th 
'Earl  of  Kildare,  1743,  by  Cheere. 
In  the  S.W.  porch  Thomas  Prior’s, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  In  the  crypt 
Sneyd’s,  by  the  elder  Kirk,  aud  also 
Lord  Chancellor  Bowes’,  Thomas 
Abbott’s,  Lord  Lifford’s,  &c. ; and 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Laurence, 
John  Lumbard’s,  14  th  cent.  In  the 
W.  end  of  the  N.r  aisle  will  be  found 
a lately  established  “ Musicians’ 
corner,”  with  monuments  to  Wood- 
ward, Stevenson,  and  Stewart,  each 
of  which  contains  an  interesting 
musical  quotation  from  a well- 
known  composition  of  the  respective 
musicians. 

Bells.  — The  peal  of  13  bells, 
starting  with  a tenor  C of  38J  cwt., 
and  consisting  of  some  old,  by  Rud- 
dall,  of  Gloucester,  and  some  new 
bells,  is  a particularly  fine  and  well* 
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attuned  one.  A carillon  apparatus, 
by  Messrs.  Gillett  & Bland,  plays 
28  tunes. 

Mss.  — Christchurch  is  rich  in 
documents,  dating  from  1038  and 
numbering  over  2000.  The  Black 
and  White  Books  and  other  im- 
portant records  are  kept  in  the 
Cathedral,  but  the  bulk  of  the  Mss. 
are  now  deposited  and  classified  in 
the  Public  Record  Office. 

Conventual  Remains. — The  Square 
of  the  Cloister  Garth  and  remains 
of  the  ancient  Chapter-house,  were 
uncovered  in  1882.  The  square 
laid  out  S.  of  the  nave  marks  the 
lines  of  the  cloisters. 

Archgeologists  or  artists  desiring 
special  study  of  the  Cathedral, 
beyond  that  of  ordinary  visitors,  are 
invited  by  the  Dean  to  apply  to  the 
Verger,  Synod-house,  or  to  Sir  Thos. 
Drew,  Cath.  Architect,  22,  Clare 
Street. 

Mr.  Henry  Roe,  merchant  of 
Dublin,  expended  220,000Z.  in  re- 
storation of  the  Cathedral  and  en- 
dowment, and  erection  of  the  adjoin- 
ing Synod-house,  1870-7. 

The  Synod  House,  approached  by 
a covered  bridge  crossing  the  street 
at  the  S.  end  of  the  nave,  contains 
the  grand  central  Hall  of  Convoca- 
tion of  the  Irish  Church ; galleries 
for  divisions ; rooms  for  the  bishops 
and  clergy;  refreshment  rooms,  &c. 
It  is  built  in  harmony  with  the 
architecture  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
cost  15,OOOZ.  It  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  Ch.  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel, and  preserves  its  ancient 
tower. 

The  restored,  or  we  might  say 
rebuilt,  Cathedral  was  opened  on 
May  1st,  1878.  In  57,  High  Street, 
opposite  the  Cathedral,  Primate 
Ussher  was  born ; 6 to  8,  Christ- 
church Place,  was  the  “ Carbrie 
House  ” of  the  Earls  of  Kildare. 

A short  walk  down  Nicholas  and 
Patrick  Streets,  a squalid  quarter, 
on  which  are  spread  old  clothes  and 
o 2 
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other  articles  for  sale,  in  a market 
existing  for  some  centuries,  but  now 
being  removed,  brings  the  visitor 
to  the 

Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick.  Stand* 
ing  outside  the  walls  of  ancient 
Dublin  is  this  larger  and  statelier 
Oh.  than  the  more  ancient  Christ* 
church  of  the  city,  which  it  was 
designed  to  supersede,  being  300  ft. 
long,  and  its  breadth  across  nave 
and  aisles  67  ft.,  and  across  the 
transepts  157  ft.  It  has  a sym- 
metrically cruciform  plan  consisting 
of  a nave  of  8 bays  with  lateral  aisles, 
transepts  of  3 bays  each  with  E. 
and  W.  aisles,  a choir  of  4 bays  with 
aisles,  and  eastern  ambulatory,  and 
a Lady  Chapel  of  3 bays  with  aisles, 
and  2 square-ended  Chapels.  Its 
plan  and  proportions  have  been 
maintained  through  many  restora- 
tions and  rebuildings,  although  few 
remains  of  the  ancient  work  can  be 
identified  except  in  the  choir,  with 
its  lateral  aisles  and  the  crossing  and 
great  arches,  discovered  in  1901. 
Here,  long  concealed  under  rude 
restoration  of  mortar  and  plaster, 
was  a remnant  of  E.E.  work  of 
..refined  details,  resembling  work  at 
}/ Salisbury,  and  which  has  been  care- 
fully restored.  In  every  respect 
and  in  its  details,  although  for  the 
most  part  built  contemporaneously 
with  the  greater  part  of  Christ- 
church, the  diversity  between  the 
two  Churches  is  remarkable,  and 
points  to  their  erection  by  widely 
diverse  schools  of  builders. 


dignity  of  a cathedral  designed  to 
supersede  the  more  ancient  one  in  the 
city.  It  was  originally  established  as 
a self-contained  and  fortified  precinct, 
embracing  in  its  ambit  the  manses  of 
its  dignitaries  and  residences  of  all  its 
secular  clergy,  and  having  four  em- 
battled gates.  Within  its  liberty  and 
the  adjoining  liberty  of  St.  Sepulchre 
the  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  as  Princes 
Palatine,  exercised  supreme  and  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  up  to  the  time  of 
Archbishop  Whately,  1860.  The 
scheme  of  independent  fortification  was 
a failure.  The  clerical  garrison  was 
not  strong  enough  to  hold  it.  The  law- 
less Septs  of  O’Byrnes  and  O’Tooles, 
says  Stanihurst,  so  harassed  them 
“ being  so  daily"  and  hourly  molested 
and  preied  by  their  prowlingmountain 
neighbours,  that  they  were  forced  to 
suffer  their  buildings  to  fall  into  decay 
and  embayed  themselves  within  the 
city  walls.” 

The  remains  of  the  Archiepiscopal 
Palace  of  St.  Sepulchre,  now  a police 
barrack,  and  the  library  of  Archbishop 
Marsh,  survive  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
cathedral  ; all  other  remains  of  the 
manses  and  fortifications  of  the  two 
liberties  have  disappeared. 

The  church  was  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Poddle  River,  and  up  to 
1870  subject  for  centuries  to  disas- 
trous inundations.  Its  floor  lies  much 
below  the  level  of  the  now  adjoining 
streets  except  on  the  W.  side,  where 
excavations  have  been  made  and  the 
ground-line  revealed  (1902). 

A portion  of  the  S.  nave  aisle  at  the 
W.  end,  groined  in  stone,  and  of  rude, 
apparently  native  workmanship  and 
stone,  is  of  unidentified  date  and 
It  was  the  theory  of 


original  purpose. 

the  late  Mr.  Carpenter,  architect,  and  of 
History —comvn,  Anglo  - Norman  the  I’rfent  fcathcdral  architect  that  it 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  lA  adopted  an  ™as  the  gateway  to  the  cloister  l«d 
ancient  Celtic  Church  ofTt.  Patrick  de  dOT™  hJ  c°myn  m i 190  and  traced  by 

the  latter  architect,  1889.  1 he  nave, 


Insula,  lying  by  the  city,  particularly 
venerated  by  ancient  association  with 
the  baptisms  by  St.  Patrick  at  its  holy 
well,t  to  be  erected  into  a Collegiate 
Church,  and  by  his  successor  Henry 
de  Loundres,  1212^28,  raised  to  the 

f The  6ite  of  this  well  was  identified  in 
1901  by  an  ancient  Celtic  cross  (now  in  the 
Cathedral)  found  near  the  tower. 


choir,  and  transepts  are  mainly  E.E., 
and  ascribed  to  Archbishop  Henry  de 
Loundres,  1212-28,  and  to  London 
masons  for  their  architecture.  The 
Lady  Chapel  is  ascribed  to  Arch- 
bishop Fulk  de  Saundford,  Treasurer  of 
St.  Paul’s  London  (1256),  and  in  its 
slender  delicacy-  of  design  and  details 
(carefully  restored  by-  Carpenter,  1845} 


N. TRANSEPT 
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bears  a marked  resemblance  to  con- 
temporary work  in  the  Temple  Church, 
London. 

In  1380  a portion  of  the  nave  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  In  1381  Archbishop 
Minot  rebuilt  the  injured  portion  of 
the  N.W.  aisle  and  added  the  sturdy 
tower,  120  ft.  high,  strangely  out  of 
square  with  the  church.  The  spire 
was  built  by  a bequest  of  Bishop 
Stearne  in  1739.  Minot’s  later  and 
poorer  work  remains  to  some  extent  to 
be  identified.  The  clerestory  of  his 
building  was  removed  1866. 

Successive  catastrophes  have  almost 
obliterated  the  details  of  the  original 
Church.  The  S.  transept  was  for  cen- 
turies separated  as  a Chapter-house, 
and  underwent  many  mutations.  The 
groined  roof  ofthe^ave  fell  in  the 
time  of  H enry'VHL^  Rude  octagonal 
granite  piers  (encased  in  stone  1866) 
superseded  most  of  the  clustered  nave 
shafts.  The  N.  transept,  assigned  as 
the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  With- 
out, lay  unroofed  and  in  ruins  in  1830, 
and  is  now  twice  rebuilt  since  that 
time.  The  Lady  Chapel,  assigned 
in  the  last  century  to  a Protestant 
French  congregation,  was  in  ruins  in 
1840.  An  extensive  rebuilding  and 
reparation  was  undertaken  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Lee  Guinness,  Bart.,  citi- 
zen of  Dublin,  1866-69,  at  a cost  of 
150,000/.  The  work  was  executed  at 
his  sole  expense,  when  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  building  were  restored  to 
one  church,  the  roofs  of  the  nave  and 
transepts  (unfit  to  bear  great  weight) 
were  groined  in  lath  and  plaster,  as 
that  of  the  choir  had  previously  been. 
A further  munificent  restoration  was 
entered  on  in  1900  by  Lord  Iveagh 
(son  of  Sir  Ben.  Lee  Guinness),  who 
at  a cost  of  30,000/.  has  completely 
restored  the  choir  and  lateral  aisles, 
including  stone  groining  of  the  choir 
and  clearing  the  N.  aisle  of  the  great 
organ.  Over  this  aisle  another  has 
been  added  to  contain  a magnificent 
Organ * built  by  Willis  at  a cost  of 
6000/.  The  approach  is  by  a geo- 
metrical staircase  modelled  on  one  at 
Mayence.  The  restoration  and  addi- 
tional work  have  been  carried  out  by 
Sir  Thomas  Drew,  architect  to  the 
Cathedral.  The  S.W.  porch  and  W. 
front,  ponie  of  the  buttresses,  are 


of  modern  design.  The  rebuilt  features 
of  the  transepts  and  clerestory  and 
parapets  are  imitated  from  ancient 
work  elsewhere. 

The  ancient  wrought  stone  of  the 
cathedral  as  at  Christchurch,  and  in 
nearly  every  mediaeval  church  near  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  Ireland,  is  an 
exceedingly  durable  Somersetshire 
oolite,  the  exact  source  of  which  can- 
not be  identified.  The  Caen  stone, 
mistakenly  used  to  replace  it  in  1845, 
1866,  and  1882  by  architects  at  both 
cathedrals,  was  in  a ruinous  condition 
in  1900,  but  has  since  been  entirely 
replaced  in  St.  Patrick’s. 

A university  was  established  here  in 
1318.  In  1492  a fierce  altercation  took 
place  between  the  Earls  of  Kildare 
and  Ormonde  in  the  nave,  the  armed 
followers  of  both  being  present.  Or- 
monde took  refuge  in  the  Chapter 
House  and  a reconciliation  was  made 
Detween  the  Earls,  a hole  being 
pierced  through  the  door  so  that  they 
might  shake  hands.  The  door  is  still 
shown.  In  1546  its  property  was  sur- 
rendered to  Henry  VIII.  It  was  pro- 
faned by  Cromwellian  soldiers  and 
desecrated  by  those  of  James  II. 

The  Cathedral  continues  to  owe  much 
of  its  maintenance  to  Lords  Ardilaun 
and  Iveagh,  sons  of  the  restorer. 

The  Knights  of  St.  Patrickf  were 
installed  here  up  to  1869,  and  the 
seats  and  stalls  remain ; above 
them  hang  the  helmets,  swords,  and 
banners  of  those  of  the  Order  at 
that  date.  Some  of  the  windows 
are  of  rich  stained  glass,  notably 
that  of  the  E.  in  the  Lady  Chapel. 

Monuments.— St.  Patrick’s  Cathe- 
dral contains  a larger  and  more 
interesting  collection  of  monuments 
than  Christchurch,  in  which  respect 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  West- 
minster of  Ireland. 

Notably  the  greatest  interest  for 
some  visitors  will  be  the  associations 
connected  with  Dean  Swift  (d.  1745), 
records  and  mementoes  of  whose  indi- 
viduality are  on  every  hand.  A willow-* 

f The  Order  was  instituted  in  1783. 
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tree  in  the  Deanery  garden,  opposite 
the  Cathedral  on  the  S.  side  next  Mitre 
Alley,  marks  the  site  of  the  house 
from  the  windows  of  which  could  be 
seen  the  midnight  burial  of  Stella. 
“This  is  the  night  of  the  funeral,” 
lie  writes,  “and  I am  removed  into 
another  apartment  that  I may  not  see 
the  light  in  the  church,  which  is  just 
over  against  the  window  of  my  bed- 
chamber.” Dean  Swift  and  u Stella  ” 
are  buried  side  by  side  at  the  foot  of 
the  second  column  from  the  W.  door, 
S.  side  of  the  nave.  Their  remains 
were  exposed  in  1335  when  casts  of 
their  skulls  were  taken,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  robing-room.  They 
were  again  disturbed  in  1882,  when 
laying  the  tiles.  A brass  in  the  pave- 
ment indicates  their  grave.  In  the 
wall  to  the  1.  of  the  door  leading  to 
the  robing-room  is  a fine  bust  of  Swift, 
executed  by  Cunningham  for  Faulkner, 
the  Dean’s  publisher.  The  bitterness 
of  part  of  the  Epitaph  on  the  monu- 
ment, written  by  himself,  sufficiently 
reveals  its  author  : — 

“ Ybi  saeva  indignatio  ulterius  cor  lacerare 
uequit.” 

To  the  rt.  of  the  door  above  is  his  simple 
record  of  “Mrs.  Hester  Johnson, 
better  known  to  the  world  by  the 
name  of  ‘Stella,’  under  which  she  is 
celebrated  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  this  Cathe- 
dral” (d.  1728). 

« 

A tablet  (removed  to  the  N.  choir 
aisle)  in  memory  of  Duke  Schom- 
berg,  hero  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne, 
has  an  epitaph  by  Swift,  which 
gave  mortal  offence  to  George  I., 
and  is  called  by  Macaulay  a 
“ furious  libel.”  f The  Duke’s 
skull,  discovered  some  years  ago 
during  repairs,  is  preserved  in  the 
vestry.  On  the  S.  choir  wall  hang 

■f  It  hardly  deserved  this  stricture.  Swift, 
anxious  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  to 
hand  down  to  posterity  a record  of  the  place 
where  the  Duke  lay,  applied  repeatedly  to 
his  relatives  for  50J.  for  a memorial.  His 
request  was  not  acceded  to,  and  he  and  the 
Chapter  put  up  this  slab  stating  this  fact, 
and  adding,  in  a blunt  way,  that  his  valour 
had  more  influence  on  strangers  than  on  his 
own  kindred. 


the  spurs  of  Lord  Loftus  and  the 
cannon  ball  which  killed  him  at  the 
siege  of  Limerick.  In  the  S.  tran- 
sept are  the  monuments  of  Archbp. 
Smyth,  1771,  by  VanNost,  designed 
by  John  Smyth;  Primate  Marsh, 
1713,  the  founder  of  the  library; 
in  the  N.  aisle  of  nave  the  Earl 
of  Cavan,  1778,  and  John  Philpot 
Curran  with  a fine  life-like  bust; 
Archbp.  Jones,  1619;  Carolan,  last 
of  the  Irish  bards;  the  spirited 
statue  of  Captain  Boyd  (Farrell), 
&c.  At  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  nave 
is  an  immense  and  massive  monu- 
ment originally  erected  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  choir  by  the  Earl  of  Cork, 
and  removed  by  Strafford  as  a 
desecration  at  the  instigation  of 
Archbp.  Laud.  The  resentment 
of  this  act  gave  occasion  to  the 
Earl  of  Cork’s  enmity,  which  ended 
with  Strafford’s  death  on  the  scaffold. 
It  contains  a large  number  of  figures, 
remarkable  for  the  freshness  of  the 
colouring.  In  the  upper  part  is 
Dean  Weston,  and  beneath  him, 
Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton  and  his  wife. 
Still  lower  are  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Cork,  with  four  sons  kneeling  by 
them,  and  at  the  bottom  are  their 
six  daughters,  together  with  a child, 
supposed  to  be  Sir  Robert  Boyle. 
The  “ great  Earl  ” lies  buried  in  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Youghal. 

The  remaining  monuments  of 
note  are  those  of  Sir  E.  Ffiton,  Lord 
President  of  Connaught,  1579 
(brass),  and  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Wolfe,  author  of  ‘ The  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore,’  and  interesting  ancient 
brasses  of  Deans  Sutton  (1528)  and 
Fyche  (1537)  in  the  S.  choir  aisle. 
In  the  N.  transept  is  one  from  the 
the  18th  Royal  Irish,  representing 
the  death  of  Col.  Tomlinson  at 
Chappoo,  and  the  storming  of  the 
Pagoda  at  Rangoon.  In  the  S.  aisle 
on  the  1.  of  the  S.  porch  are  two 
ancient  figures  in  the  wall,  one  pro- 
bably St.  Patrick,  and  the  other 
Fulk  de  Saundford,  Archbp.  of 
Dublin,  1256,  Another  is  that  of 
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Archbp.  Tregury,  1449.  Swift’s 
Pulpit  stands  near  the  entrance. 
At  the  rt.  is  the  Altar -table  from  his 
country  benefice  at  Laracor.  Near 
the  baptistery  was  the  old  cathedral 
school  (1547),  where  Primate  Ussher 
was  probably  educated.  The  S. 
transept  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Paul,  and  was  long 
used  as  the  Old  Chapter  House. 
The  prison  cell  of  the  community 
adjoined  the  S.  door.  At  the  base 
of  the  first  pillar,  S.  transept,  is  a 
covered  Well , popularly  ascribed  to 
St.  Patrick. 

A fine  peal  of  10  Bells,  cast  by 
Taylor  of  Loughborough,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Cath.  by  Lord  Iveagh 
in  1897.  The  treble  is  about  2J  ft. 
in  diam.,  weighing  about  7 cwt., 
and  the  tenor  5 ft.  2 in.,  weighing 
over  2 J tons.  The  old  peal  (4  being 
by  the  Purdues  of  Salisbury,  1670) 
are  hung  in  a lower  chamber  of  the 
tower. 

A fine  bronze  Statue,  by  Foley,  of 
Sir  B.  Guinness  in  a sitting  position, 
is  placed  without  near  the  S.  door. 
There  are  also  preserved  within 
some  fine  monumental  slabs  with 
interlaced  ornament,  survivals  of  the 
Celtic  Ch.f 

Marsh’s  Library  stands  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Cathedral,  and  was  built 
by  Primate  Marsh  on  a portion  of 
the  garden  of  the  Palace  of  St. 
Sepulchre.  It  contains  about  17,000 
vols.  and  100  Mss. ; the  collection 
is  chiefly  rheological.  The  library 
is  a suite  of  interesting  old  rooms, 
and  the  whole  has  been  rebuilt  by 
Lord  Ardilaun. 

The  Old  Archiepiscopal  Palace, 
in  Kevin  Street,  is  now  a police 
barrack. 

Among  the  most  noticeable  of  the 
Dublin  Churches  are  the  follow- 
ing : — 

f Visitors  requiring  further  special  in- 
formation as  to  the  Archaeology  and  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Cathedral  are  invited  to  refer 
to  the  Architect,  Sir  Thog.  Ptew,  2g  Clare 
§lre§t,  PuWm, 


On  the  S.  side— St.  Audoen’s, 
near  Christ  Church  and  in  the  Corn 
Market.  It  is  the  last  surviving  of 
the  many  mediaeval  Parochial  Chs. 
of  Dublin ; it  is  of  late  Pointed  archi- 
tecture, with  the  exception  of  a small 
W.  doorway  (12th  cent.),  and  has  a 
fi neFont.  It  is  a double- aisled  Ch., 
about  three-fourths  of  which  is  un- 
roofed and  in  ruins.  It  formerly 
consisted  of  a group  of  separate 
Guild  Chapels.  The  only  portion 
of  the  Ch.  that  is  used  is  the 
nave  of  the  ancient  building,  which 
opened  into  St.  Ann’s  Chapel  on  the 
S.,  by  an  arcade  of  six  octagonal 
columns,  supporting  pointed  arches. 
The  S.E.  chapel  was  built  by  Lord 
Portlester,  whose  Tomb  (1455),  with 
the  recumbent  figures  of  a knight 
and  his  lady,  rest  under  the  tower 
at  the  W.  end.  This  Ch.  is  the 
burial-place  of  many  persons  emi- 
nent in  the  past,  and  contains 
several  monuments  of  wood  and 
plaster.  Near  it  stands  a Gateway 
in  a fragment  of  an  inner  City  Wall 
built  to  resist  Bruce’s  expected  in- 
vasion. Above  it  was  the  Tanners’ 
Hall,  and  here  the  ‘ Freeman’s 
Journal  ’ had  its  first  offices.  Some 
of  the  Outer  Wall  can  be  traced  at 
intervals  ; a fragment  of  Newgate  is 
in  Lamb’s  Alley. 

St.  Werburgh’s,  near  the  Castle, 
has  a Palladian  front,  and  was  the 
Chapel  Royal  until  the  present 
building  was  erected.  In  the  vaults 
lie  the  remains  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  who  died  of  wounds 
received  during  his  arrest  in  1798. 
In  the  graveyard  lie  the  remains  of 
Major  Sirr,  Lord  Edward’s  captor. 
In  the  S.  wall  are  the  sculptured 
sides  of  an  Altar-tomb  of  the  Fitz- 
Gerald family,  formerly  in  All  Hal- 
lows Priory,  subsequently  in  the  now 
destroyed  Ch.  of  St.  Mary-le-Dame, 
and  thence  removed  here.  The 
Pulpit  is  finely  carved,  erroneously 
attributed,  we  believe,  to  Grinling 
Gfibbops.  ig  gh„  like  it§  gister 
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in  Bristol,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Wer- 
burg,  daughter  of  Wulfhere,  King 
of  Mercia. 

St.  Andrew’s,  between  Grafton  and 
Dame  Streets,  is  a fine  modern 
building  erected  in  1860. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Liffey  is 
St.  Michan’s  (1095),  near  the  Four 
Courts,  the  vaults  of  which  are  cele- 
brated for  the  extraordinary  powers 
of  preservation  of  the  bodies  deposited 
in  them,  a circumstance  in  all  pro- 
bability attributable  to  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  vaults,  and  the  powers 
of  the  yellow  limestone  to  absorb 
moisture.  The  Ch.  is  rich  in  plate. 
Iu  the  graveyard  are  buried  Dr. 
Lucas  and  Oliver  Bond;  in  the 
vaults  the  brothers  Sheares,  who 
were  executed  for  high  treason  July 
14,  1798;  and  in  the  Ch.-yd.  an 
inscribed  stone  professes  to  mark 
the  burial-place  of  Robert  Emmet, 
executed  in  1803.  He  is  also  said 
to  have  been  buried  in  GJasnevin 
Ch.-yd. 

In  the  very  N.  of  the  city  near 
Mountjoy  Square,  is  St.  George’s, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  city.  It  has  a 
lofty  tower,  steeple  (200  ft.),  and 
portico,  and  was  erected  in  1802 
from  designs  by  Johnston,  at  a cost 
of  90,OOOZ. 

The  remaining  Parochial  Chs. 
are  numerous,  but  do  not  present 
any  very  particular  objects  of 
interest. 

In  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  a fragment 
of  the  once  great  Cistercian  Abbey 
of  St.  Mary  Ostmanby  survives  in 
the  Slype  and  Chapter  House,  in 
which  Silken  Thomas  threw  off  his 
allegiance.  It  is  a vaulted  building 
of  4 bays,  and  is  now  used  as  a store. 

A handsome  Presbyterian  Church, 
Gothic  style, built  by  Alex.  Findlater 
at  a cost"  of  16,000Z.,  stands  at  the 
N.E.  comer  of  Rutland  Square. 


Of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches, 
the  tourist  should  see  the  Metro- 
politan Pro-Cathedral  in  Marlborough 
Street,  which  has  a Doric  front  with 
a hexastyle  portico  raised  on  a plat- 
form, and  a pediment  ornamented 
with  figures  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Patrick, 
and  St.  Lawrence  O’Toole.  The  in- 
terior has  a nave  and  aisles,  and  a 
beautiful  white  marble  altar,  the 
roof  above  which  has  a basso  relievo 
of  the  Ascension. 

Opposite  is  Tyrone  House,  built 
by  the  Marquis  of  Waterford  in 
1741,  now  the  Offices,  Model  Schools 
and  Training  College  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education 
in  Ireland. 

St.  Andrew’s,  with  a Grecian 
Doric  front,  near  the  Westland  Row 
Terminus,  is  worth  visiting  for  the 
sake  of  a fine  group  representing 
the  Transfiguration,  the  work  of 
Hogan,  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors 
that  Ireland  has  pioduced. 

The  Augustinian  Church,  in 

Thomas  Street,  has  a most  striking 
front,  rising  into  a lofty  tower  in 
French  14th  cent,  style  (G.  Ashlin, 
1860). 

The  Church  of  St.  Saviour’s,  of  the 
Dominican  Order,  in  Dominick 
Street,  is  a good  example  of  modern 
Gothic  decorated  style  (J.  J. 
McCarthy,  1858).  At  the  altar  in 
the  E.  end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  Hogan’s 
fine  piece  of  sculpture  the  “ Dead 
Christ.”  Adjoining  the  Ch.  to  the 
N.  is  the  Priory. 

The  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 

in  Gardiner  Street,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Ireland.  The  plan  forms  a 
Latin  cross,  and  it  is  entered  by  a 
fine  tetrastyle  portico,  Ionic  order, 
surmounted  by  a pediment.  It  is 
the  principal  Ch.  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  in  Dublin. 

There  are  many  other  R.  C. 
Churches  and  conventual  establish- 
ment^ too  numerous  to  mention. 
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Phoenix  Park  derives  its  name 
from  Fionn  TJisg * (feenisk),  clear 
water,  from  a spring  not  far  from 
the  Pillar  surmounted  by  a phoenix 
rising  from  its  ashes,  erected  by  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield  in  1747.  He 
also  planted  the  Park  with  trees 
and  made  other  improvements,  and 
had  the  greater  portion  thrown  open 
to  the  public.  It  formed  part  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  Kilmainham,  but  passed 
to  the  Crown  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries.  It  contains 
1752  acres.  The  main  entrance 
is  on  the  E.  side  immediately  N. 
of  the  river  and  close  to  King’s 
Bridge.  A fine  drive  of  2 m.  runs 
right  through  to  Castleknock  Gate. 
On  the  rt.  of  the  entrance  is  the 
People's  Garden , tastefully  laid  out 
and  containing  a bronze  statue  to 
Earl  Carlisle.  Near  it  is  the  Boyal 
Military  Infirmary , and  N.  are  the 
Barracks  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary. On  the  1.  is  the  Wel- 
lington Monument , a massive  obelisk 
205  ft.  high,  erected  at  a cost  of 
20,000/.  On  the  four  sides  of  the 
granite  pedestal  are  the  names  of 
his  victories,  and  in  the  base  are 
bronze  panels  with  battle  scenes  in 
bas-relief.  West  of  the  monument 
is  the  Magazine  Fort , the  subject  of 
Dean  Swift’s  last  epigram  : 

“ Behold ! a proof  of  Irish  sense  ; 

Here  Irish  wit  is  seen ! 

When  nothing’s  left,  that’s  worth  defence, 

We  build  a magazine.” 

On  the  main  thoroughfare  stands 
the  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Lord 
Gough , by  Foley  and  Brock  (1879), 
cast  from  cannons  taken  under  his 
command. 

In  the  N.E.  portion  of  the  Park 
are  the  Zoological  Gardens , which 
contain  a good  collection.  They  are 
maintained  by  the  Roy.  Zoological 
Soc.  (Ir.),  and  are  noted  for  the  suc- 
cessful rearing  of  lions.  Further 
W.  are  the  Viceregal  Lodge , the 
principal  residence  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  the  Houses  of  the  Chief 


and  Under  Secretaries.  Near  to  the 
W.  are  the  Mountjoy  Barracks , head- 
quarters of  the  Ordnance  Survey  in 
Ireland,  and  on  the  S.  side  is  the 
Hibernian  Military  School , where  the 
sons  of  soldiers  are  educated.  W.  of 
the  School  a Tumulus  was  opened  in 
1838,  and  near  the  centre  was  ex- 
posed a Kistvaen , beneath  which 
two  human  skeletons  and  other 
remains  were  found. 

The  Park  is  largely  used  for 
recreation  and  contains  fine  cricket 
and  polo  grounds ; reviews  take 
place  in  the  space  known  as  the 
“ Fifteen  Acres,”  but  which  contains 
a couple  of  hundred.  Opposite  the 
Viceregal  Lodge  on  the  main  road- 
way is  the  spot  where  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  and  Mr.  Thos.  H.  Burke 
were  assassinated  May  6th,  1882. 

Near  Castleknock  Gate  (1.)  is 
Farmleigli  (Lord  Iveagh).  In  the 
grounds  is  a lofty  Clock  Tower.  From 
here  a bye-road  leads  to  St.  Vincent's 
College  (R.  C.),  in  the  grounds  of 
which  are  the  remains  of  Castleknock 
Castle  (see  Rte.  19). 

The  visitor  should  return  by  the 
lower  road  passing  the  Knock - 
maroon  Gate , a beautiful  bit  of  the 
park.  This  gate  leads  to  the  Straw- 
berry Beds.  The  view  of  the  valley 
S.,  and  of  Palmerston  from  the  height 
near  the  Furry  Glen , is  a prospect 
unsurpassed  about  Dublin. 

Leaving  the  Park  by  the  S.E.  gate 
and  crossing  the  Liffey  we  approach 

Kilmainham  Hospital,  which  stands 
a little  to  the  S.W.  of  Kingsbridge. 

Kilmainham  derives  its  name  from 
St.  Maighnenn,  who  was  bishop  and 
abbot  there  in  the  7th  cent.  On  the 
site  of  the  old  abbey  Strongbow  founded 
a priory  for  the  Knights  Hospitallers, 
not  the  Templars  as  is  usually  supposed, 
in  1174,  which  became  the  principal 
house  of  the  Order  in  Ireland,  the 
prior  of  which  had  a seat  in  Parliament. 
In  1540,  at  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  the  possession  passed  to 
the  Crown.  Owing  to  the  exertions 
of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  the  present 
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building  was  erected  in  1684  at  a cost 
of  about  23,500?.,  from  designs  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  “for  antient, 
maimed,  and  infirm  officers  and 
soldiers.” 

Here  the  Commander  of  the  Forces 
in  Ireland  resides,  and  has  his  official 
staff.  The  entrance  on  the  W.  is 
by  a fine  avenue  of  trees  after  pass- 
ing through  the  gateway  of  Rich- 
mond  Tower,  which  was  removed  in 
1846  from  beside  Barrack  or  Bloody 
Bridge  where  it  formerly  stood. 
Within  on  the  1.  is  the  ceme- 
tery famous  in  the  popular  history 
of  Dublin,  known  as  “ Bully’s 
Acre.”  The  Hospital  consists  of  a 
quadrangle  encircling  a court.  The 
N.  front  facing  the  Liffey  is  the 
principal.  In  the  centre  is  the 
Great  Hall  with  the  Chapel  on  the 
E.,  and  the  master’s  apartments  on 
the  W.  Above  the  entrance  rises 
the  clock  tower  and  spire.  The 
Hall,  100  ft.  long,  contains  a 
fine  collection  of  armour  and  arms, 
originally  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  removed  here  from  the  Pigeon 
House  Fort  in  1891 ; and  also  22 
portraits  of  sovereigns  and  Irish 
statesmen.  The  angles  of  the  small 
chancel  in  the  Chapel  are  fine 
examples  of  Irish  oak  carving  by 
Grinling  Gibbons.  The  E.  win- 
dow was  presented  by  Her  Majesty 
to  commemorate  her  visit  (1849), 
and  the  ceiling  is  over  richly  orna- 
mented with  an  exact  reproduction, 
in  lighter  material,  of  the  original 
fine  Italian  stucco  work.  Opposite 
the  W.  entrance  is  Kilmainham 
Prison,  where  the  “ Land  League  ” 
leaders  were  confined  in  1882. 

Near  the  E.  entrance  off  Bow- 
lane  is  Swift’s  Hospital  (Asylum), 
founded  in  1749  from  a bequest  of 
over  10,000?.  left  for  the  purpose  by 
Dean  Swift.  Near  it  towards  Kings- 
bridge  is  Steevens’  Hospital,  founded 
in  1710  by  bequest  of  a physician  of 
that  name  and  his  sister,  Dame 
Grissel  Steevens.  A Chaplaincy 
was  endowed  by  « Stella,” 


Proceeding  down  James’s  Street, 
on  the  1.  is  Guinness’  celebrated 
Brewery  (founded  1759),  to  which 
admission  is  granted  on  making 
application  in  the  forenoon. 

The  remaining  institutions  of 
Dublin,  embracing  all  classes — 
religious,  educational.,  charitable, 
and  benevolent — are  far  too  nume- 
rous to  mention.  Few,  indeed,  if 
any,  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom 
are  so  well  provided  with  institu- 
tions ministering  to  the  wants  of  the 
community. 

Public  Monuments. — In  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned  there 
are  in  Sackville  Street  Nelson's 
Pillar , 134  ft.  high,  erected  in  1808 
at  a cost  of  - 6856?. ; it  is  ascended 
from  within  by  168  steps.  O' Con- 
nell's Monument  (1882),  by  Foley  and 
Brock ; it  consists  of  a statue  12  ft. 
high  on  a cylindrical  drum  resting 
on  a granite  base  ; around  the  drum 
are  50  figures,  the  chief  being  Erin 
casting  off  her  fetters  while  grasp- 
ing the  Act  of  Emancipation  with 
one  hand  and  pointing  with  the 
other  to  the  Liberator ; the  corners 
of  the  base  have  four  winged  figures 
— Patriotism,  Fidelity,  Eloquence, 
Courage.  Between  these  monu- 
ments stands  a statue  of  Sir  John 
Gray , by  Farrell,  and  beyond  the 
pillar  a small  statue  of  Father 
Matthew , by  Miss  Redmond.  Cross- 
ing the  bridge  near  Westmoreland 
Street  is  a statue  of  Smith  O'Brien , by 
Farrell.  At  the  College  end  of  West- 
moreland Street  is  a poor  and  dingy 
statue  of  Thomas  Moore.  In  College 
Green  are  a leaden  equestrian  statue 
of  William  III. , by  Yan  Nost, 
long  the  object  in  bygone  days  of 
much  popular  abuse  ; and  a striking 
statue  of  Henry  Grattan , by  Foley 
(1876).  In  the  Mansion  House 
Gardens,  Dawson  Street,  is  a statue 
of  George  I.  In  Leinster  Lawn  are 
the  small,  but  beautiful,  Albert 
Memorial , also  by  Foley  (1872), 
prpoted  at  a post  of  60Q0?, ; Wuh 
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Dargan , erected  on  the  site  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1853 ; Surgeon  Parke , 
of  Stanley  Expedition  fame,  and 
Sir  Robert  Stewart. 

Dublin  is  famed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Poplins.  To  those  inter- 
ested in  this  beautiful  material,  we 
recommend  a visit  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  R.  Atkinson  & Co., 
manufacturers,  of  31,  College  Green. 
A pamphlet  published  by  them 
states 

u that  the  manufacture  of  poplins  is 
confined  exclusively  to  Dublin,  and 
owes  its  origin,  like  other  of  our 
manufactures,  to  the  persecution  of 
French  Protestants.  When  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV., 
in  1685,  thousands  of  Huguenots  left 
France  and  emigrated  to  other  coun- 
tries. Many  came  to  England,  and 
some,  penetrating  as  far  as  Ireland, 
set  up  their  looms  in  Dublin  in  1695. 
Poplins  are  formed  by  the  union  of 
silk  and  wool,  but  the  combination 
is  so  skilfully  made,  that  whilst  the 
surface  of  the  texture  is  pure  silk, 
the  interior  is  composed  of  the  finest 
wool.” 

Historic  Houses. — Few,  if  any,  of  the 
houses  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  city 
have  withstood  the  wear  and  tear  of 
time  and  the  altered  conditions  of 
society.  What  were  once  the  abodes 
of  rank  and  fashion,  have  now  sunk 
into  mere  tenement  houses,  many  of 
them  of  the  worst  description,  while 
some  of  the  most  interesting  in  histori- 
cal association  have  been  swept  away. 
Dean  Swift  was  born  at  7,  Hoey’s 
Court  (1667). f At  22,  Corn  Market, 
Lord  Ed.  Fitzgerald  took  refuge,  but 
was  captured  at  151-2,  Thomas  Street. 
In  Bridge  Street  the  Committee  of  the 
United  Irishmen  assembled,  and  it  was 
here  that  15  of  them  were  arrested. 
Thos.  Moore  was  born  at  12,  Aungier 
Street  (1780),  Mrs.  Jameson  at  36, 
Golden  Lane  (1794),  Edmund  Burke  at 
12,  Arran  Quay,  and  Michael  Balfe  at 

f Hoey’s  Court  is  off  Werburgh  Street 
next  the  Church,  and  lies  between  it  and 
Little  Ship  Street.  Some  of  the  houses 
still  remain,  those  on  the  rt.  having  been 
demolished,  Swift’s  among  them,  ap4  their 
site  is  now  g,  builder's  yarcb 


10,  Pitt  Street.  Mrs.  Hemans  died  at 
21,  Dawson  Street ; 39,  Kildare  Street 
was  the  residence  of  Lady  Morgan. 
In  Dame  Street,  on  the  site  of  Foster 
Place,  was  Daly’s  Club,  where  members 
of  the  Hell  Fire  Club  used  to  meet. 
Powerscourt  House , William  Street, 
built  in  1771-4  at  a cost  of  80,000L,  is 
now  a wholesale  drapery  establishment. 
The  Earl  of  Moira’s  House,  Usher’s 
Island,  is  now  the  Mendicity  Institute  ; 
Charlemont  House,  Rutland  Square,  is 
now  the  Registrar-  General s Office; 
Daniel  O’Connell  lived  at  58,  Merrion 
Square  ; at  128,  Lower  Baggot  Street 
the  brothers  Sheares  resided,  who  were 
executed  in  1798.  Henry  Grattan’s 
house  stood  on  the  site  of  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital , St.  Stephen’s  Green,  and  his 
country  house  at  Portobello  still  stands. 
12,  Dorset  Street  was  the  birthplace 
of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  born  at  24, 
Upper  Merrion  Street.  Off  Great  Ship 
Street  is  St.  Michael  a Pole  church- 
yard, the  site  of  the  Ch.  and  round 
tower.  Within  it  are  St.  Bride's 
Widows'  Almshouses , founded  in  1683 
(see  tablet).  In  the  Coombe  is  the 
old  Weaver's  Hall,  with  a statue  of 
George  II.  above  the  entrance  ; the  old 
Tailors'  Hall  is  in  Back  Lane,  Corn 
Market.  Scarcely  a fragment  remains 
of  Sraoclc  Alley  Theatre  (W.  Essex 
Street),  so  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  drama  in  Dublin ; and  Fish  - 
amble  Street  Theatre , where  Handel’s 
Messiah  was  first  produced,  has  en- 
tirely disappeared. 


Environs:  South  Side. 

The  environs  of  Dublin,  especially 
on  the  S.  side,  are  very  beautiful. 
A perfect  network  of  roads  encircles 
the  city  in  all  directions,  and  as  a 
whole  for  cycling  purposes  the 
surface  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
Some  half  dozen  roads  now  cross 
the  mountain  district  S.,  affording 
much  variety  of  scenery  and  fine 
views  from  the  heights. 

Donnybrook,  2 J m.  (tram-cars  from 
Nelson’s  Pillar  every  few  mins.), 
on  the  Nr  hanh  of  the  Dodder, 
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celebrated  for  its  Fair , which  was 
characterised  by  noisy  mirth  and 
pugnacity.  The  fair  dated  from 
1204,  when  a licence  was  granted  by 
King  John.  It  became  such  a 
scandal  in  time  that  the  rights 
were  purchased  in  1855  for  3000Z., 
and  the  fair  prohibited.  Con- 
tinuing S.  this  fine  road  leads  to  Stil- 
lorgan,  passing  a great  many  villas 
and  residences.  On  the  1.  is  Nutley 
(The  Rt.  Hon.  Judge  Madden). 
About  1 m.  out  to  rt.  is  Foster 
Avenue , with  magnificent  lines  of 
elms.  Further  on  is  Mount  Merrion , 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
conspicuous  on  the  rt.  The  roads 
to  the  1.  lead  to  the  “Rock”  road 
by  the  sea. 

Rathmines,  2 m.  (tram-cars  from 
Nelson’s  Pillar  every  few  minutes), 
is  a very  populous  suburb.  Cullen’s 
Wood,  and  the  newly-built  portion 
of  Palmerston  Road,  occupy  the 
site  of  the  “ Bloody  Fields,”  of 
infamous  notoriety  for  the  slaughter 
of  the  early  English  colonists  of 
Dublin  by  the  Irish  of  Wicklow, 
on  Easter  Monday,  1209,  afterwards 
called  “ Black  Monday.”  Further 
on  is  Terenure. 

Harold’s  Cross  (tram  every  few 
minutes)  is  an  old  village,  the  road 
through  which  runs  also  into  Tere- 
nure. About  \ m.  from  the  canal 
boundary  and  to  the  rt.  of  the  Green 
stands  Mount  Jerome  Cemetery,  the 
Protestant  place  of  burial.  There 
are  many  fine  monuments,  among 
them  a statue  of  Thomas  Davis  by 
Hogan. 

Rathfarnham,  3f  m.  Tram-car 
from  Nelson’s  Pillar  to  Terenure, 
and  thence  to  Rathfarnham  every 
6 to  12  min.  It  can  also  be  reached 
by  a nice  walk  along  the  Dodder 
Valley  from  Donnybrook.  The 
Castle  (Richard  Blackburne,  Esq., 
P.L.)  was  built  by  Archbp.  Loftus 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Henry,  Earl  of  Ely,  built  the  fine 
Gateway  on  the  Dodder  and  im- 


proved the  buildings.  The  paint- 
ings on  some  of  the  ceilings  were 
by  Angelica  Kauffman.  This  is  a 
good  starting-point  for  the  Dublin 
Mountains.  The  Three  Rock,  Two 
Rock,  Tibradden,  Glendoo,  and  Kil- 
lakee  Mountains,  the  Glencullen  and 
Glenasmole  Valleys,  are  within 
easy  reach  through  a very  romantic 
district.  South-eastwards  the  road 
passes  Dundrum,  a fashionable 
suburb,  and  further  to  the  1.  Leo- 
pardstown  Racecourse,  and  through 
the  Scalp  on  to  Bray. 


North  Side. 

Lucan,  # 7 m.  (Rte.  19)  by  steam 
tram  from  the  Park  Gate.  The 
road  runs  through  Chapelizod  and 
Palmerston  along  the  S.  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Liffey,  affording  beau- 
tiful views  of  river  and  distaut 
mountain  scenery.  The  steep  sloping 
banks  of  the  river  on  the  N.  side  are 
known  as  the  “ Strawberry  Beds,” 
and  have  long  been  famous  among 
the  citizens.  Chapelizod  is  supposed 
to  have  obtained  its  name  from  La 
Belle  Isoud,  a daughter  of  iEngus, 
King  of  Ireland,  who  possessed  a 
chapel  here.  Better  known  as  Iseult, 
her  story  is  told  by  Tennyson  and 
Mathew  Arnold,  and  is  the  subject 
of  an  opera  by  Wagner.  The  tower 
of  the  Far.  Cli.  dates  from  about  the 
1 4th  cent.  The  lands  belonged  to  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  Ki  1 mainham . 
Chapelizod  was  formerly  the  country 
residence  of  the  Viceroy,  and  in  the 
last  century  a fashionable  resort. 
A little  further  on  is  Palmerston, 
which  gave  a well-known  title  to 
the  family  of  Temple.  Adjoining 
the  village  is  Palmerston  House, 
formerly  the  seat  of  Lord  Donough- 
more  and  now  the  Stewart  Institu- 
tion for  Imbeciles.  It  is  splendidly 
situated,  overhanging  the  Liffey  at 
one  of  its  pretty  reaches,  and  a fine 
view  is  obtained  from  the  grounds. 
On  the  bank  of  the  river  near  the 
village  are  the  rnins  of  an  ancient 
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Church.  A very  pleasant  cycling 
run  to  Lucan  is  through  the  park  by 
the  Knockmaroon  Gate  (the  hill 
immediately  without  is  dangerous). 
The  road  runs  along  the  N.  bank  of 
the  river  by  the  Strawberry  Beds  to 
Lucan  and  Leixlip,  returning  by 
the  S.  road ; or  further,  to  Celbridge 
and  home  by  Newcastle  and  Clon- 
dalkin, a good  afternoon’s  spin. 


It  is  a pleasant  run  to  Clondalkin, 
by  road  either  from  Kilmainham, 
turning  off  from  the  Lucan  road  at 
Inchicore,  or  by  a more  southerly 
course  near  the  village  of  Crumlin  ; 
or  4 j m.  by  train  by  G.  S.  & W.  Ely. 
4 m.  is  the  well-preserved  Castle  of 
Drimnagh , with  a remarkably  per- 
fect bawn  and  fosse.  It  was  a Castle 
of  the  Pale  and  a place  of  great 
strength  during  the  rebellion  of  1641. 

Clondalkin,  6J  m.,  a pretty  vil- 
lage, is  famous  for  its  Bound  Tower , 
the  construction  of  which  Dr.  Petrie 
likens  to  that  of  Bronllys  Castle  in 
Brecknockshire.  Clondalkin  tower 
is  remarkable  for  its  projecting  base 
nearly  13  ft.  in  height,  which  is  com- 
posed of  solid  masonry.  Ladders 
have  been  placed  between  the  stories 
which  have  been  fitted  with  floors. 
The  apertures  are  quadrangular, 
with  inclined  jambs  to  the  doorway 
as  in  the  oldest  churches.  The  total 
height  is  84  ft. 

The  abbot  St.  Mochua,  who  lived 
in  the  7th  cent.,  was  the  founder 
of  the  see  of  Cluain  Dolcain,  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment  of  great 
importance.  Nothing  i3  now  left  to 
mark  it  but  the  tower,  and  a granite 
Cross  in  the  Ch.-yard. 

The  return  may  be  made  by  the 
road  running  due  S.,  passing  2 m. 
Belgard  Castle , once  a strongly 
fortified  residence  and  the  seat  of 
the  Talbots,  to  Tallaght,  and  thence 
to  Dublin,  either  by  Terenure  or 
Rathfarnham. 


The  route  to  Blanchardstown  is 
either  through  the  Park  to  Castle- 


knock  Gate,  or  by  the  N.  bank  of  the 
river,  skirting  the  whole  length  of  the 
Phoenix  Park.  The  latter  passes  the 
gate  of  Knockmaroon,  and  through 
the  village  of  Castleknock  to  Blanch- 
ardstown 5J  m.  The  cyclist  can 
continue  to  Finglas,  returning  by 
Glasnevin ; or  make  a circle  of  the 
N.  side  by  pushing  on  to  Raheuy 
and  home  by  Clontarf. 


Glasnevin  (Glas  Naeidhen , 

Naeidhen’s  brook)  is  a northern 
suburb,  2 m.  out,  tram-cars  every  few 
minutes  from  Nelson’s  Pillar.  On 
1.  is  the  Prospect  Cemetery,  over  50 
acres  in  extent.  Near  the  entrance 
lie  the  remains  of  John  Phil  pot 
Curran  in  a magnificent  granite 
tomb  in  the  form  of  a sarcophagus 
of  Doric  order.  Close  by  is  the 
elaborate  monument  and  recumbent 
effigy  of  Cardinal  MacCabe.  There 
are  many  other  larger  and  costly 
monuments,  and  modern  Celtic 
crosses.  The  grave  of  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell  within  its  enclo- 
sure is  still  unmarked,  save  by  floral 
offerings.  A conspicuous  Bound 
Tower  has  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  O’Connell,  whose  body 
was  placed  in  the  vault  beneath  it 
in  1869.  The  original  design  by 
Petrie  included  a stone  roofed  Ch. 
and  Celtic  cross. 

Glasnevin  is  famous  for  its  Bo- 
tanic Gardens,  which  are  upwards 
of  40  acres  in  extent — perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  kingdom — and 
contain  a fine  collection  of  exotic 
plants.  They  are  free  and  open 
daily,  10  to  6 or  dusk;  Sundays 
from  2 o’clock.  The  grounds  are 
now  under  the  control  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Technical  Department. 
The  visitor  should  endeavour  to  see 
the  ferns  in  the  possession  of  the 
curator,  especially  the  Tricliomanes 
radicans , the  well-known  Killarnev 
fern.  The  demesne  now  occupied 
by  the  gardens  originally  belonged 


to  Tickell  the  poet,  who  resided 
here;  indeed,  this  was  a favourite 
neighbourhood  amongst  the  littera- 
teurs of  those  days,  for  it  included, 
amongst  others,  the  residences  of 
Addison,  Swift,  Delaney,  Steele, 
and  Parnell.  Beyond  Delville , the 
residence  of  Delany,  is  the  old 
Churchyard , which  some  claim  to 
contain  the  remains  of  Robert 
Emmet. 

Close  to  the  village  is  Claremont 
Institution  for  Protestant  deaf  and 
dumb  children.  The  R.  C. 
institution  is  at  Cabra. 

About  2 m.  further  is  the  village 
of  Finglas  (clear  stream),  where 
there  is  an  ancient  Cross  and  an  old 
Church , is  celebrated  for  its  early 
origin,  which  is  believed  to  date 
very  nearly  from  the  time  of  St. 
Patrick.  In  later  times  it  was  the 
scene  of  May  sports,  but  these  were 
discontinued  in  1843. 

To  the  1.  is  Dunsink  Observa- 
tory, in  connection  with  Trinity 
College,  where  the  Professor  of 
Astronomy  has  a residence.  The 
tourist  should  visit  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  glorious  view  obtainable 
from  the  elevated  knoll  on  which 
the  building  is  placed. 


Clontarf  gc  ( Cluain-tarbh , meadow 
of  the  bulls),  has  tram-cars  every 
few  minutes  from  Nelson’s  Pillar, 
running  to  Dollymount.  The  road 
skirts  the  Strand,  and  the  district 
is  well  populated  and  includes  many 
fine  residences. 

About  2 m.  is  Marino , once  the 
seat  of  the  Earls  of  Charlemont,  but 
now  belonging  to  the  Christian 
Brothers.  The  grounds  contain  a 
temple  of  the  Doric  order,  built  by 
the  celebrated  Lord  Charlemont 
from  a design  by  Sir  Wm.  Chambers, 
finely  sculptured  and  decorated. 

Clontarf  Castle  (Col.  E.  Yernon)  is 
a beautiful  mansion,  and  was  built  in 
1 835  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  oldest 
castles  within  the  English  pale.  It 


Clontarf * 

belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars, 
passed  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
on  the  suppression  of  the  Order,  and 
was  surrendered  to  the  Crown  in 
1541  by  Sir  John  Kawson,  Prior  of 
Kilmainham,  who  was  created  Vis- 
count Clontarf.  The  manor  later 
became  the  property  of  the  Fentons, 
and  was  subsequently  sold  to  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  owner.  The 
great  Battle  of  Clontarf  was  fought 
on  Good  Friday,  1014,  between  the 
Danes  under  Sigtryg,  and  the 
Irish  under  their  king  Brian  Boru, 
who  received  his  death-wound  on 
this  occasion,  together  with  many 
thousands  of  his  army.  The  Irish, 
notwithstanding  their  loss,  were 
triumphant,  and  the  decline  of  the 
Danish  power  may  be  dated  from 
this  action,  although  it  was  not 
immediately  extinguished.  At 
Dollymount  are  fine  Golf  Links  with 
an  18-hole  course,  and  a visit  can  be 
paid  to  the  Bull  Wall  and  Pier, 
which  protects  the  harbour  of  Dublin 
from  the  sands  of  the  N.  Bull. 

The  tram  line  has  been  continued  to 
Howth,  and  keeps  to  the  shore  road, 
passing  the  fine  grounds  of  St.  Anne's 
(Lord  Ardilaun).  At  Sutton  (p.  34) 
the  line  takes  the  southern  side  of  the 
hill,  and  passing  St.  Fintan’s  Church 
strikes  N.  for  the  central  part.  This 
is  a delightful  excursion  in  good 
weather,  and  the  tourist  can  walk 
to  the  Bailey  and  round  the  N.  side 
of  the  hill;  or  return  by  tram, 
which  runs  W.  from  the  terminus 
into  the  town  of  Howth  (p.  35). 

It  is  a pleasant  cycle  run  or  drive 
from  Clontarf  (Rte.  2)  to  Artane 
(3  m.)  and  St.  Douloughs  (6  m.). 


Day  Excursions  from  Dublin. 

Tourists  who  have  time  to  spare, 
and  wish  to  combine  the  comforts  of 
a good  hotel  and  the  luxuries  of 
town  life  with  the  enjoyment  of  beau- 
tiful scenery,  will  do  well  to  stay  at 
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Dublin,  Kingstown,  or  Bray,  and 
from  thence  visit  the  following  places, 
returning  each  day  to  their  hotel  to 
sleep ; if  in  Dublin,  they  may,  in  the 
evening,  visit  the  theatres,  musical, 
and  other  entertainments  with  which 
Dublin  is  usually  well  provided. 

The  itineraries  from  Dublin  and 
descriptions  of  the  places  will  be 
found  in  the  routes  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  below ; most  are  good 
cycling  runs. 

Northward. 

1.  Maynooth,  see  Rte.  19. 

2.  Trim,  Kells,  &c.,  especially  in- 

teresting to  the  antiquary, 

see  Ktes.  3 and  4. 

3.  St.  Duulough’s,  Malahide,  and 

Swords  (Rte.  2). 

4.  Lusk  and  Skerries  (Rte.  2). 

5.  Howth,  &c.  (Rte.  2). 

6.  Lucan  and  Leixlip  (Rte.  19). 

Southward. 

1.  Killiney,  Bray,  and  The  Scalp 

(see  Rte.  25). 

2.  Dargle,  Powerscourt,  Holly- 

brook  (Rte.  25). 

3.  Kilruddery,  Glen  of  the  Downs, 

Devil’s  Glen  (Rte.  25). 

4.  Roundwood,  Luggala,  Lough 

Dan  and  Lough  Tay  (Rte.  25). 

5.  Rathdrum  by  rail,  drive  to  Yale 

of  Clara,  Glendalough,  and 

Seven  Churches  (Rte.  25). 

6.  Rathdrum  and  Yale  of  Ovoca 

(or  this  may  be  taken  in  a 

long  day  with  No.  5). 

7.  Killakee,  Lough  Bray,  Glencree 

(reverse  of  Rte.  25). 

8.  Bray  and  Sugarloaf  Mountain. 

9.  Blessington  and  Pollaphuca. 

Several  of  these  excursions,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map 
and  distances,  may  be  made  wholly 
or  partially  by  cycle  or  on  foot. 
Thus,  by  taking  rail  to  Rathdrum,  a 
moderately  good  pedestrian  may  visit 
Glendalough,  Yale  of  Clara,  &c.,  or 
walk  up  the  Yale  of  Ovoca.  He  may 
combine  Nos.  4 and  7,  resting  at 


Roundwood  and  crossing  to  Dublin 
by  the  mountain  road  ascending  the 
Luggala  Mountain,  then  over  the 
Military  Road  by  Sally  Gap  to  Lough 
Bray,  passing  Glencree  Reformatory, 
over  to  Killakee,  and  to  Rathfarnham 
and  Ter  enure,  where  he  may  take  the 
tram-car  to  Dublin.  Lucan  and 
Leixlip  can  easily  be  visited  by 
means  of  the  electric  tramway. 


Blessington  and  Pollaphuca , by 
Steam  Tramway. 

Terenure,#  the  terminus  of  the 
Rathmines  line  of  tram  cars,  and 
which  is  about  25  minutes’  drive  from 
Nelson’s  Pillar,  is  the  starting-point 
of  the  Steam  Tramway. 

Leaving  Terenure  the  line  runs 
along  the  demesne  wall  of  Bushy 
Park  (Sir  Robert  Shaw)  on  the  1., 
and  passes  on  the  rt.  Terenure  Col- 
lege. At  1J  m.  is  Templeogue,  from 
which  there  is  a fine  view  of  the 
Dublin  mountains.  Charles  Lever 
resided  for  some  time  in  the  house 
with  the  circular  extension  on  the 
rt.  Spawell  House , as  the  name 
indicates,  had  once  a spa,  and  was 
much  resorted  to  a century  and  a half 
ago.  About  2 m.  on  rt.  is  the  ruined 
Castle  of  Tymon.  The  Manor  of 
Tymothan  was  granted  by  King 
John  to  Henry  de  Loundres,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  as  a reward  for 
repairing  Dublin  Castle.  In  1247 
the  manor  was  created  a prebend  in 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  An  inqui- 
sition of  1547  states  the  castle  was 
then  in  a ruinous  condition. 

3f  m.  Tallaght.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Tallaght  is  particularly 
interesting  from  a historical  and 
archaeological  point  of  view.  The 
settlers  of  the  Pale  fortified  it  with 
castles,  and  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  it  was  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  gentry,  as  its 
many  seats  testify.  Several  of  the 
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mountains  to  the  S.  are  crowned 
with  cairns.  That  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Pelier  was  destroyed  in  the 
erection  of  the  building  by  Speaker 
Connolly,  now  ruined,  known  as 
the  44  Hell  Fire  Club.”  It  in  time 
was  stripped  of  its  best  material  in 
the  building  lower  down  the  hill, 
erected  by  the  Earl  of  Ely  as  a 
hunting  lodge ; it  is  also  in  ruins. 
On  the  slope  of  Mount  Venus  is  a 
fine  Cromlech , the  top  stone,  which 
was  probably  never  placed  on  the 
uprights,  weighs  about  42  tons. 

The  ancient  name  of  Tallaght  was 
Taimhleacht  - Mhuintire  - Parthalon , 
the  plague  grave  of  Parthalon’s  people, 
according  to  a legend  related  by  the 
Annalists,  how  that  a plague  carried 
off  9000  of  Parthalon’s  colony,  who 
had  settled  here  after  the  Flood,  on 
the  plain  stretching  round  from  this 
to  Idowth.  Many  tumuli  exist  in  the 
neighbourhood.  An  Abbey  was  in 
existence  here  from  the  8th  until  the 
13th  cent.  The  Parish  Church  is 
supposed  to  occupy  its  site,  and  at- 
tached to  it  is  an  old  church  Tower 
with  embattled  top,  and  winding  stairs 
in  the  solid  wall.  In  the  ch.-yd.  is  a 
large  basin-shaped  mass  of  granite 
ft.  long,  called  St.  Maelruain’s 
Lossit . It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a font,  but  its  use  is  doubtful.  Alex- 
ander de  Breknor,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  built  a castle  as  a residence, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a deep 
fosse  filled  with  water  by  a stream 
from  the  Jobstown  river.  The  castle 
was  continued  as  the  Archbishop’s 
seat  up  to  1803,  when  Archbishop 
Fowler  died  there.  The  lands  and 
buildings  were  sold  by  Archbishop 
Magee  to  Major  Palmer,  on  condition 
that  it  was  to  be  pulled  down.  Tal- 
laght House , which  was  erected  with 
the  materials,  now  belongs  to  the 
Dominican  Order.  There  is  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  Chapel  here,  which 
was  erected  in  memory  of  the  late 
Father  Thomas  Burke.  In  the  grounds 
is  a magnificent  Walnut-tree , evidently 
of  great  age,  and  covering  a quarter  of 
an  acre  of  ground.  The  village  was 
the  scene  of  some  trouble  in  the  Fenian 
rising  of  18G7. 


From  Tallaght  there  is  a gradual 
rise,  and  after  passing  Jobstown 
the  ascent  becomes  much  steeper, 
affording  a continually  enlarging 
view,  until  it  extends  from  Howth 
into  the  counties  of  Meath  and 
Kildare. 

At  7 m.  is  the  Embankment,  which 
carries  the  line  over  a considerable 
hollow,  and  makes  a slight  detour 
from  the  road.  A road  runs  on  the 
rt.  to  the  village  of  Saggart.  Swift’s 
Brook  flows  through  the  charming 
Slade  of  Saggart.  Dean,  Swift  had 
his  property  here,  which  he  left  to 
found  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
(see  p.  23).  There  is  a paper-mill 
here,  which  has  been  now  worked 
for  a century. 

10  m.  Brittas,  beyond  which  the 
line  enters  Wicklow.  From  Brittas 
the  pedestrian  can  strike  into  the 
heart  of  Wicklow,  through  the  Sally 
Gap  to  Roundwood,  or  by  the  Mili- 
tary Road  to  Laragh  and  Rathdrum. 

At  The  Lamb  is  the  entrance  to 
Tinode  Demesne , and  a road  on  the 
1.  leads  to  Kilbride.  The  view  from 
the  line  between  this  and  Blessing- 
ton  is  very  fine,  and  looking  towards 
the  mountains  is  seen  the  Blacka- 
more  Hill,  where  the  rebels  en- 
camped in  1798. 

lo|m.Blessington,  * a pleasantly- 
situated  little  town  of  one  street,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Liffey.  It  obtained 
a Charter  of  Incorporation  in  1669, 
through  Michael  Boyle,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  and  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
It  returned  two  members  to  the 
Irish  Parliament.  Archbishop  Boyle 
built  the  mansion,  called  Downshire 
House , in  the  demesne ; the  interior 
of  the  building  was  burnt  during 
the  rising  of  1798.  The  Demesne 
contains  some  fine  old  trees,  and 
through  it  a range  of  remark- 
able limestone  hills  can  be  reached, 
from  which  one  may  obtain  views  of 
the  counties  of  Kildare  and  Meath. 
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The  Church  is  an  elegant  building, 
surmounted  by  a steeple,  and  has  a 
fine  peal  of  bells. 

By  turning  to  the  1.,  off  the  main 
street,  the  River  Liffey  is  reached 
and  a very  pretty  view  is  obtained 
from  the  bridge,  The  Rocky  Pool 
grounds  situated  over  the  river  are 
well  worthy  of  a visit.  The  drives 
and  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Blessington  are  very  pretty,  and  cars 
can  be  had  at  reasonable  rates  to 
many  places  of  interest  in  the  dis- 
trict around — Russborough,  Bally- 
more-Eustace,  Hollywood,  Kilcullen, 
and  Dunlavin.  From  Dunlavin  the 
Glen  of  Imaile  and  Glenmalure  can 
easily  be  reached.  For  the  pedes- 
trian, by  making  an  early  start  to 
Blessington,  a fine  walk  can  be  had 
by  the  Wicklow  Gap  through  the 
vale  of  Glendalough  to  Rathdrum, 
in  time  for  an  evening  train  to 
Dublin.  This  is  quite  possible  to 
a good  walker ; the  cyclist  has  heavy 
work  in  crossing  the  Gap. 

The  line  has  recently  been  con- 
tinued to  Pollaphuca  (21  m.),  pass- 
ing Russborough , the  seat  of  the 
Countess  of  Mill  town. 

Pollaphuca  ^ is  a succession  of 
cataracts,  of  150  ft.  in  height,  by 
which  the  Liffey  descends  from  the 
hills  to  the  valley. 

The  middle  fall  is  the  finest ; at 
its  base  is  the  basin  or  pool,  which 
has  given  its  name  to  the  fall,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Pooka,  the  Puck 
of  Irish  legend. 

“ The  great  object  of  the  Pooka  is 
to  obtain  a rider,  and  then  he  is  in  all 
his  most  malignant  glory.  Headlong 
he  dashes  through  brier  and  brake, 
through  flood  and  fell,  over  mountain, 
valley,  moor,  or  river  indiscriminately  ; 
up  or  down  precipice  is  alike  to  him, 
provided  he  gratifies  the  malevolence 
that  seems  to  inspire  him.  As  the 
‘ Tinna  Geolane,’  or  Will-o’-the-Wisp, 
he  lives  but  to  betray ; like  the 
Hanoverian  4 Tuckbold,’  he  deludes  the 
night  wanderer  into  a bog  and  leads 
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him  to  his  destruction  in  a quagmire 
or  pit.” — Hall, 

A high  single- arched  Bridge  boldly 
spans  the  stream  over  the  falls,  and 
crossing  it  a gate  on  the  rt.  leads 
to  a Hotel.  The  thickly-wooded 
grounds  are  well  intersected  with 
pathways  leading  to  many  fine  view- 
points of  the  river  and  cataracts. 
There  is  also  an  entrance  on  the 
left,  and  a path  leads  to  the  river 
above  the  falls. 

The  Liffey  is  crossed  at  a prettily- 
wooded  spot,  bordered  by  the  de- 
mesnes of  Harristown  (J.  La  Touche, 
Esq.),  Newberry  (R.  P.  La  Touche, 
Esq.),  on  the  N.  bank,  and  Sally- 
mount  on  the  S.  With  time  to  spare, 
or  if  the  tourist  is  cycling,  he  can 
push  forward  to  Ballymore  Eustace, 
and  thence  to  Harristown, the  nearest 
railway  station.  The  former  is  an  old 
Pale  town,  and  was  called  after  the 
Eustace  family,  who  were  estab- 
lished here  in  the  14th  cent.  It 
was  a manor  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Dublin,  who  had  a castle  here 
from  Anglo  - Norman  times,  no 
traces  of  which  now  exist.  A short 
distance  to  the  S.W.  is  a Stone  Circle 
known  as  “ The  Piper’s  Stones.” 

[61  m.  from  Ballymore  Eustace 
is  Kilcullen,  a queer  rambling  vil- 
lage, “which  tumbles  down  one 
hill  and  struggles  up  another  ” 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  here 
crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge.  It 
was  the  scene  of  a sharp  encounter 
with  the  rebels  in  1798.  The  anti- 
quary will  find  an  attraction,  2 m. 
to  the  S.,  in  Kilcullen  Old  Town, 
which,  previous  to  the  building  of 
the  bridge  and  new  town  in  1319, 
was  a strong  city  fortified  by 
walls  and  entered  by  7 gates.  It 
was  a seat  of  an  early  Church,  and 
there  are  some  scanty  remains 
of  the  Abbey  founded  for  monks  of 
the  Strict  Observance  in  the  15th 
cent. ; also  part  of  a Round  Tourer 
and  the  shaft  of  a Cross , divided 
d 
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into  compartments  and  sculptured  is  Killester  ruined  Ch.  and  Abbey. 
with  figures.  A little  to  the  W.  is  Artane,  J m.  L,  was  the  scene  of 
a very  large  circular  fort,  known  as  a cruel  murder  perpetrated  in  1534 
Dun  Ailline  (600  ft.)  (Rte.  27).  on  John  Allen,  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
From  Kilcullen  the  Rly.  to  Dublin  liu,  and  one  of  Wolsey’s  proteges, 
can  be  reached  at  Newbridge,  5 m.,  by  the  followers  of  Lord  Thomas 
or  Dunlayin,  7 m.  This  interesting  FitzGerald  (“  Silken  Thomas  ”). 
neighbourhood  had  best  be  done  on  Artane  is  now  noted  for  its  Industrial 
the  main  route  direct  from  Dublin.]  School , with  about  900  boys,  under 


Starting  from  the  Stat.  in  Amiens  affording  pleasant  peeps  of  coast 
Street,  the  Rly.  is  carried  through  scenery, 
the  N.E.  part  of  the  city  on  a via- 
duct, crossing  the  Royal  Canal  by  a 4|  m.  Junction  Stat. 
fine  iron  lattice-beam  Bridge  of  140  ft. 

span,  and  soon  emerging  on  the  sands  

of  Clontarf  Bay,  which  are  traversed 

by  an  embankment  30  ft.  high.  On  Detour  to  Howth  and  Ireland's  Eye. 
1.  is  a granite  bridge  of  3 arches, 

known  as  the  Annesley  Bridge , over  From  this  point  the  Rly.  to  Howth 
the  Tolka  River,  which  here  empties  turns  off  to  rt.  On  the  shore  are  the 
itself  into  the  bay.  From  the  em-  remains  of  Kilbarrack  Church,  said  to 
bankment  a very  charming  pano-  be  once  the  votive  chapel  for  all  mari- 
ramic  view  is  gained  on  every  side,  ners  of  the  bay  of  Dublin.  It  con- 
embracing  the  city  with  its  forest  of  tains  some  round-headed  and  Pointed 
masts  and  chimneys,  and  the  whole  arches.  In  the  13th  cent,  the  manor 
coast  as  far  as  Kingstown,  backed  was  held  by  the  tenure  of  presenting 
up  by  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  a pair  of  furred  gloves  to  the  king. 
Mountains,  while  inland  are  nume-  Here  is  buried  the  notorious  Francis 
rous  villas  and  handsome  seats.  Higgins,  better  known  as  the  “ Sham 

At  l'i  m the  line  crosses  the  Squire.” 

Howth  turnpike-road,  having  on  1. 

Mount  Temple  and  Donnycarney  6f  m.  Sutton#  Stat. 

House , and  soon  enters  the  deep  Kil-  On  rt.  is  Sutton  (p.  30),  once  famous 
lester  cutting  in  the  black  calp  lime-  for  its  oyster-beds.  It  is  increasing 
stone,  through  wdiich  it  is  carried  for  as  a sea-side  resort,  and  has  a new 
li  m.’  to  Raheny.  On  \.  of  the  Rly.  Hotel.  Large  quantities  of  dolomite 


the  management  of  the  Christian 
Brothers.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  finest 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  well 
worth  visiting.  On  rt.,  close  to  the 
line,  is  Furry  Park  (Sir  Ralph 
Cusack),  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Shannon.  Further  on  the 
rt.  is  St.  Anne's  (Lord  Ardilaun). 


DUBLIN  TO  DROGHEDA. 


ROUTE  2. 


3f  m.  Raheny  Stat.,  or  more  pro- 
perly Ratheny,  from  its  situation  near 
an  ancient  rath,  still  to  be  traced. 
The  Church , in  E.E.  style,  is  a 
beautiful  one,  and  w^as  erected  at 
the  sole  cost  of  Lord  Ardilaun. 
From  hence  the  line  passes  through 
an  undulating  country,  occasionally 
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or  magnesian  limestone  have  been 
quarried  from  the  rocks  in  this 
vicinity.  On  the  1.  is  Baldoyle,  with 
a suburban  Racecourse,  and  the 
Portmarnock  Golf  Links  (p.  37). 

9 m.  Howth  # (1060).  The  hill 
of  Howth  (Danish,  Hoved , head) 
is  an  elevated  rocky  promontory 
about  3 m.  long,  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a sandy  isthmus,  and 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of 
Dublin  Bay.  Its  highest  point  is 
Slieve  Martin,  560  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  On  the  summit  there  is  a 
probable  Cairn , beneath  which  lie 
the  remains,  it  is  said,  of  King 
Crimthan  or  Criffan  Niadhnair 
(a.d.  90).  The  town,  which  is  on 
the  N.  side,  consists  of  one  prin- 
cipal street  running  along  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  and  overlooking  the  Har- 
bour. This  is  52  acres  in  extent, 
enclosed  by  2 fine  piers,  and  was 
constructed  at  a cost  of  300,000Z.  in 
1807-9.  The  E.  pier  is  2700  ft. 
long,  and  has  a lighthouse  at  its 
extremity ; the  W.  2280  ft.  The 
entrance  ’is  320  ft.  wide.  Howth 
was  the  packet  Scat,  before  Kings- 
town, but  since  the  selection  of  the 
latter  its  trade  has  declined,  the 
harbour  become  silted  up,  and  it  is 
now  chiefly  used  as  a shelter  for 
fishing  boats.  In  the  last  few  years 
it  has  become  a favourite  resort  for 
yachts,  and  races  are  held  during 
the  season.  Howth  is  a perfect 
health  resort,  and  rapidly  rising  in 
public  favour,  being  thronged  in  the 
summer  months.  The  lop  of  the 
hill  can  now  be  easily  reached  by 
means  of  the  electric  tramway,  which 
makes  a circuit  by  the  S.  side  (p.  30), 

The  Collegiate  Church  of  Howth  is 
situated  on  a precipitous  bank  above 
the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
strong  embattled  wall.  Its  date 
is  usually  assigned  to  1235,  when 
the  prebendal  Ch.  was  removed 
from  Ireland’s  Eye  by  Luke,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  It  is  a single- 


bodied  building,  the  nave  separated 
from  the  aisle  by  6 Pointed  arches, 
the  4 most  westerly  of  which  spring 
from  rude  quadrangular  piers.  The 
N.  aisle  is  probably  as  late  as  the 
16th  cent.  The  W.  front  is  entered 
by  around-headed  doorway,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a bell-turret  of  2 stages. 
The  S.  porch  is  a very  unusual 
feature  in  Irish  churches.  The 
Tomb  of  Christopher,  20th  Lord 
Howth  (1580),  stands  in  the  nave, 
near  the  E.  gable.  It  is  an  altar- 
tomb,  containing  recumbent  figures 
of  a knight  .and  lady,  the  former 
with  his  feet  resting  on  a dog.  On 
the  sides  are  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  St.  Lawrences  and  Plunketts. 
A monastic  building,  called  the 
College  of  Howth , close  to  the  Ch., 
dates  probably  from  the  16th  cent. ; 
it  is  now  inhabited  by  fishermen. 
The  peninsula  was  conquered  by 
Sir  Almericus  Tristram,  one  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  invaders,  in  1177, 
and  has  remained  in  the  family  to 
the  present  time.  The  change  of 
name  to  St.  Lawrence  is  usually 
attributed  to  a vow,  made  by  Al- 
mericus in  a battle  at  Clontarf  with 
the  Danes  and  others,  to  assume  the 
name  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  day,  if  he  won  the  vic- 
tory. 

The  Castle  (the  seat  of  Lord 
Howth)  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
town,  and  is  a long  and  irregular 
battlemented  building,  flanked  by 
square  towers.  The  hall  contains  a 
collection  of  weapons,  and  amongst 
them  the  2-handed  sword  said  to 
have  been  wielded  by  Sir  Almericus. 
There  are  also  three  inscribed  bells 
from  the  Ch.  belfry.  There  is  also 
a portrait  of  Dean  Swift  holding 
the  4t!i  Drapier  letter  in  his  hand, 
and  Wood  prostrate  at  his  feet. 
There  is  a painting  in  the  dining- 
room representing  the  abduction 
of  young  Lord  Howth  by  Grace 
O’Malley,  in  1575,  when  returning 
from  a visit  to  Elizabeth.  Having 
P 2 
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landed  at  Howth,  she  proceeded  to 
the  castle,  but  found  the  gates  closed, 
the  family  being  at  dinner.  She 
therefore  seized  the  son  and  heir 
and  carried  him  off  to  her  castle  of 
Carrigahooly,  where  she  detained 
him  until  she  had  extracted  a pro- 
mise from  Lord  Howth,  that  the 
gates  of  his  castle  should  be  always 
thrown  open  during  meals,  a custom 
long  afterwards  observed.  In  the 
upper  apartments  is  the  bed  used  by 
William  III.  on  his  visit  to  Ireland. 


Walks. 

1.  A fine  cliff  walk  round  the  N. 
side  leads  the  tourist  to  the  Bailey 
Lighthouse,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent objects  that  greet  the  English 
traveller  by  night  or  day  as  he 
approaches  the  Bay  of  Dublin.  It 
is  finely  situated  on  a peninsulated 
perpendicular  rock,  and  in  form  is  a 
frustrated  cone,  exhibiting  a fixed 
white  light  134  ft.  above  high-water 
mark.  It  was  erected  in  1814,  the 
light  that  previously  existed  (estab. 
1671)  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  being 
uncertain  on  account  of  the  mists 
which  so  often  shrouded  the  head. 
Traces  of  the  walls  still  remain,  and 
down  the  face  of  the  cliff  ashes  and 
cinders  tell  of  the  beacon  fires  erected 
before  the  old  lighthouse  was  built. 
An  ancient  stone  fortress  formerly 
occupied  the  site  of  the  Bailey  Light- 
house ( haile , a circular  fortified 
dwelling).  The  remains,  which  are 
still  faintly  visible,  indicated  the 
residence  of  Crimthan  Niaclhnair. 
The  site  of  another  cairn  occupies  the 
summit  of  Carrickbrack  Hill.  The 
whole  of  the  coast  scenery  on  the  S.  of 
Howth  Plead  is  very  fine,  particularly 
at  the  so-called  “Lion’s  Head,”  and 
the  Needles  or  Candlesticks,  some 
bold  isolated  rocks,  a little  to  the  W. 
of  the  Bailey.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  overrate  the  beauty  of 
the  views  from  any  part  of  the  hill, 
but  more  particularly  from  the 


S.,  extending  over  the  magnificent 
sweep  of  Dublin  Bay  and  the  Wick- 
low Mountains. 

2.  A beautiful  walk  runs  round 
the  S.  side  from  Sutton,  which  now 
can  be  travelled  by  tram,  skirting 
the  hill,  to  the  Bailey.  On  the  rt. 
is  St.  Fintan's  Church , a remarkably 
small  building,  dating  probably  from 
the  9tli  cent.,  but  showing  much 
later  work  and  several  alterations. 
Internally  it  measures  only  16  ft. 
8 in.  by  8 ft.  1 in.,  and  is  somewhat 
“off  the  square.”  It  is  lighted 
by  5 windows  of  various  forms, 
deeply  splayed  in  the  interior,  and 
3 recesses  are  with  dressed  stone. 
There  is  a lancet  doorway  in  the  W. 
gable,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
disproportionate  bell-turret.  In  the 
gable  above  the  doorway  is  a cir- 
cular opening  11  in.  in  diam. ; it  is 
in  reality  a curious  ring-stone  made 
to  serve  as  a window.  A little  dis- 
tance off  is  the  Well  of  St.  Fintan. 
Who  the  saint  was  it  is  difficult  to 
determine,  as  there  were  very  many 
of  that  name. 

3.  Another  beautiful  walk  is 
through  Lord  Howth’s  Demesne 
round  the  cliffs,  and  over  heather 
and  rock  to  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  In  the  demesne  under  the 
cliffs  to  the  rt.  there  is  a fine 
Cromlech , whose  top  stone  weighs 
about  70  tons,  and  beneath  which 
lies  buried,  it  is  said,  Aideen,  wife  of 
Oscar,  slain  near  Tara,  a.d.  284. 
Corr  Castle , a tall  square  building, 
stands  in  the  deer-park,  dating 
probably  from  the  16th  cent. 

1 m.  to  the  N.  of  How  th  is  the 
small  island  of  Ireland’s  Eye, 
(Danish  oe,  island),  a wedge-shaped 
mass  of  quartzite  350  ft.  high,  rest- 
ing on  contorted  Cambrian  grits, 
forming  a good  natural  breakwater 
for  the  harbour.  It  contains  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Chapel  founded 
somewhat  later  on  the  site  of  an 
older  structure  erected  by  the  sons 
of  Nessan  in  the  7th  century.  It 
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has  been  fuihoiisly  restored,  and  is  of 
little  interest  now  to  the  antiquarian. 
It  was  famous  for  possessing  a copy 
of  the  Four  Gospels,  called  the 
“ Garland  of  Howth  ” (7th  cent.), 
and  of  great  sanctity.  It  fell  into 
Archbishop  Ussher’s  hands  and  is 
now  in  Trinity  College  Library, 
Dublin. 

As  regards  geological  position, 
the  coast  of  Howth  affords  clear 
sections  of  Cambrian  rocks  separated 
from  each  other  by  bands  of  green- 
ish-grey slate  dipping  to  the  S.W. 
At  a point  called  the  Cliffs,  on  the 
S.  coast,  is  a large  green  hornblendic 
dyke ; while  the  formation  of  the 
Needles  is  of  quartzite  resting  on 
porphyritic  greenstone.  The  hills 
in  the  centre  of  the  district  are  also 
formed  of  thick  beds  of  quartzite. 
Towards  the  N.  and  W.,  from  the 
harbour  of  Howth  to  the  S.  part  of 
the  southern  shore,  the  carboniferous 
rocks  (lower  limestone)  are  visible. 
Howth  furnishes  a great  variety  of 
plants,  and  is  much  frequented  by 
botanists. 


Return  to  Main  Route. 

From  the  Howth  Junction  the 
line  continues  northward,  having 
on  1.  Grange  House ; and  crosses 
the  Mayne  River  to  Portmarnock 
(6f  m.),  a small  village  close  to  the 
shore,  which  is  here  of  so  smooth  a 
character  as  to  have  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Velvet  Strand.  Here 
fine  Golf  Links  have  been  laid  out, 
an  18  holes  course  of  the  true  sea- 
side character.  Cars  run  to  Bal- 
doyle  from  Sutton,  and  a ferry  plies 
between  it  and  the  links. 

The  singular  Church  of  St.  Dou- 
lough,  1 m.  1.  (6  m.  by  road  from  Dub- 
lin), has  puzzled  antiquaries  from  the 
incongruity  of  its  style,  uniting  the 
high  stone  roof  of  very  early  Irish 
date,  with  the  Pointed  features  of 
the  13th  cent.  It  is  an  oblong 
Ch.,  48  ft.  in  length,  and  18  ft. 


in  width;  from  the  centre  rises  a 
low  square  tower  with  graduated 
battlements.  The  entrance  is  by 
a small  doorway  on  the  S.,  and  the 
interior  is  divided  into  two  portions. 
The  W.  is  a vaulted  room  lighted 
by  several  windows  with  trefoil 
heads;  it  measures  10  ft.  by  7J  ft., 
and  at  an  angle  of  it  is  a low  turret. 
At  the  E.  end  of  the  room  is  a mass 
of  masonry  called  the  “ Tomb  of  St. 
Doulough.”  A narrow  doorway 
leads  to  the  division  on  the  E. 
measuring  21  ft.  by  9|  ft.  It  was 
lighted  by  4 windows,  1 E.,  2 S., 
and  1 on  the  N.,  now  built  up. 
At  the  E.  is  a 2-light  pointed 
window,  while  another  of  the  same 
date,  but  with  cinquefoil  heads, 
occupies  a singular  position  near 
the  base  of  the  S.  side  of  the  tower. 
Above  is  a vaulted  chamber, 
occupying  the  whole  length  of  the 
building  with  the  remains  of  a 
fireplace  in  the  N.  wall.  The 
western  portion  is  elevated  several 
feet,  and  the  whole  is  lighted  by 
small  trefoil  windows  in  the  end 
walls.  By  a depression  in  the 
vault  of  the  W.  end  a small  chamber 
is  formed,  into  which  there  is  an 
entrance  from  the  tower.  The 
Well , outside  the  Ch.-yard,  is  covered 
in  by  an  octagon-shaped,  stone- 
roofed  building,  and  has  a circular 
interior  formerly  decorated  with 
religious  paintings.  It  was  probably 
once  used  as  a baptistery.  The 
surplus  water  feeds  an  adjoining 
subterranean  bath  known  as  St. 
Catherine's  Pond.  On  the  roadside 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Ch.  is  a stone 
Cross.  7J  m.  1.,  in  the  grounds  of 
Grange , are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  fort. 

Still  further  on  the  1.,  conspicuous 
by  a windmill  on  its  summit,  is  the 
Hill  of  Feltrim , the  old  seat  of  the 
Fagans,  in  whose  mansion  - house 
Gerald,  Earl  of  Desmond,  was  con- 
fined for  a time,  and  where  James  II. 
passed  a night  on  his  flight  from 
the  Boyne.  Passing  on  the  shore 
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the  remains  of  a castle  known  as 
Rob's  Wall , the  line  arrives  at 

9 m.  Malahide  # (Pop.  574),  a 
somewhat  dull  bathing-place,  once 
fashionable,  and  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  a considerable  estuary, 
called  Meadow  Water. 

The  chief  attraction  to  visitors  is 
the  Castle  of  Malahide,  the  ancient 
baronial  residence  of  Lord  Talbot 
of  Malahide,  whose  family  has  been 
seated  here  for  more  than  700  years. 
The  Castle  was  founded  by  Richard 
Talbot,  who  received  a grant  of  the 
lordship  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
and  is  still  an  interesting  building, 
though  modern  alterations  and  addi- 
tions have  been  made,  not  altogether 
in  the  best  taste.  As  it  at  present 
stands,  it  is  an  ivy- covered  building, 
flanked  on  each  side  by  a slender 
drum  tower,  with  Irish  stepped 
battlements.  The  one  at  the  S.E. 
angle  is  very  modern.  The  prin- 
cipal features  of  interest  in  the 
interior  are,  an  oak-panelled  room 
and  the  dining-hall.  The  centre  of 
the  end  wall  of  the  room  contains  a 
fine  piece  of  carving  of  Scripture 
subjects.  The  chimney-piece  repre- 
sents the  Conception,  respecting 
which  the  following  legend  is  told. 
From  1653-60  the  castle  was  in- 
habited by  the  regicide  Miles  Corbet, 
during  which  time  the  figure  of 
the  "Virgin  Mary  took  miraculous 
flight,  never  appearing  until  the 
unholy  tenant  had  fled.  The  din- 
ing-hall, a fine  lofty  room,  con- 
tains the  original  oak  roof  and 
gallery.  The  collection  of  paintings 
is  valuable,  and  contains  many 
historically  interesting.  Among 
them  are  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta 
Maria  by  Van  Dyck,  James  II.  and 
Anne  Hyde  (Lely),  Queen  Anne 
(Kneller),  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  Philip 
II.,  Lord  Clarendon,  Duke  of  Or- 
monde. There  is  also  a panel  paint- 
ing in  3 compartments  by  Albert 
Diirer,  representing  the  Nativity, 


Adoration,  and  Presentation,  which 
belonged  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ; 
it  was  purchased  by  Charles  II.  for 
2000Z.,  and  came  into  the  Talbot 
family  from  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth. There  are  many  others  by 
Canaletto,  Cuyp,  Van  Dyck,  Hob- 
bima,  &c.  The  library  contains  the 
documents  of  a grant  made  by 
Edward  IV.  to  the  Talbots. 

Adjoining  the  house  is  the  ruined 
Abbey,  a single-aisled  building,  of 
nave  and  chancel,  with  a three-light 
E.  window,  divided  by  a good  arch, 
and  lighted  by  trefoil  windows 
on  the  S.,  and  a Perpendicular 
window  on  the  W.  Miles  Corbet 
unroofed  it  to  cover  a barn,  and  it 
is  now  in  a state  of  great  neglect. 
Note  the  Sloup,  and  the  mitred  head 
on  the  drip-stone  of  the  S.  door. 
Inside  is  the  Altar-tomb  of  Maud 
Plunkett,  the  heroine  of  Griffin’s 
ballad  of  the  ‘ Bridal  of  Malahide,’ 
whose  husband  fell  in  a fray 
immediately  after  the  celebration  of 
his  marriage,  thus  making  her  maid, 
wife,  and  widow  in  one  day,  though 
she  afterwards  lived  to  marry  her 
3rd  husband,  Sir  Richard  Talbot. 
The  tomb  is  surmounted  by  her 
recumbent  effigy  in  the  costume  of 
the  15th  cent. 


Detour  to  Sivords. 

3 m.  to  1.  of  Malahide  is  the 
village  of  Swords,  remarkable  for 
its  Cli.,  round  tower,  and  castle. 
(Dublin  8 m.  by  road,  mail  car 
daily.)  It  was  formerly  a place 
of  considerable  importance,  a Ch. 
having  being  founded  here  in  550 
by  St.  Columba,  who  appointed 
St.  Finian  the  Leper  Abbot  of 
Swords.  In  later  times  it  was 
called  the  “ Golden  Prebend,”  the 
endowment  was  so  rich ; it  was 
held  by  William  of  Wykeham  in 
1336,  and  by  Brande,  Cardinal  of 
Placentia  in  1423.  The  Round 
Tower  is  75  ft.  in  height,  and  very 
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perfect,  even  to  the  conical  cap.  (the  Church  of  the  boat)  Stat.  are 
The  large  openings  and  the  character  the  remains  of  the  square  Castle  of 
of  the  work,  as  seen  from  below,  show  Donabate ; also  Newbridge  House, 
that  this  portion  of  the  cap  have  the  seat  of  the  Cobbe  family,  in 
been  restored.  The  cross  surmount-  whose  demesne  are  the  ivy-covered 
ing  it  was  placed  there  in  the  last  ruins  of  Landestown  Castle.  On  1. 
century.  It  has  a lower  quad-  is  Turvey  House , built  by  Sir  Chris, 
rangular  doorway,  which  had  double  Barnewell  (1565)  from  the  ruins  of 
doors,  now  on  a level  with  the  the  Abbey  of  Grace  Dieu.  This 
ground,  with  a second  aperture  of  was  an  important  foundation  for 
nearly  the  same  shape,  17  ft.  above  nuns  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine, 
the  ground.  The  fine  Tower  of  the  where  “ the  womenkind  of  the  most 
old  abbey  church,  standing  close  to  part  of  the  whole  Englisliry  of  this 
the  W.  entrance  of  the  Church,  is  in  land  be  brought  up  in  virtue, 
perfect  preservation.  The  Castle,  or  learning,  and  in  the  English  tongue 
Archiepiscopal  Palace  (about  1200  and  behaviour.’*  But  this  plea  did 
a.d.),  consists  of  long  ranges  of  em-  not  save  it  from  suppression.  On  rt., 
battled  walls  flanked  by  square  overlooking  the  shore,  is  Portraine , 
towers  enclosing  a large  area  now  a once  the  residence  of  Swift’s 
market  garden.  It  is  said  to  have  “ Stella.”  A large  Asylum  has 
been  destroyed,  together  with  the  recently  been  erected  here,  a branch 
town,  no  less  than  ten  times  by  the  of  the  Richmond  Asylum,  Dublin. 
Danes  and  others.  Here  the  bodies  Close  to  the  sea  is  a modern  Pound 
of  Brian  Boru  and  his  son  Morrough  Tower , erected  to  the  memory  of  one 
were  deposited  for  the  first  night  of  the  Evans’  family, 
after  the  battle  of  Clontarf  on 

their  way  to  Armagh.  Bruce’s  in-  

vasion  (1316)  left  it  ruinous.  In  the 

neighbourhood  of  Swords  are  Brae - Lambay  Island, 

henstown  House , in  the  grounds  of 

which  is  a large  Rath  ; and  close  to  3 m.  off  the  coast  is  Lambay, 
the  Ch.-yard  is  “ Gallows  Hill,”  Lamb  island,  the  name  originating 
where  the  Archbishop’s  seneschal  from  the  custom  of  sending  over 
used  to  hang  malefactors.  sheep  to  be  yeaned  in  the  spring 

Swords  was  an  ancient  borough,  months.  It  is  the  Limnius  of  Pliny, 
and  returned  2 members  to  Parlia-  the  cliffs  of  which,  rising  to  the 
ment.  It  received  15,000Z.  com-  height  of  418  ft.,  form  a beautiful 
pensation  at  the  Union,  a portion  of  feature  in  the  scenery.  Geologi- 
w-hich  went  to  the  foundation  of  cally  speaking,  it  consists  of  a mass 
schools.  of  dark  porphyry,  overlaid  at  Kiln 


The  line  now  crosses  the  estuary  traine  are  capital  fields  for  Silurian 
for  1J  m.  by  means  of  a considerable  fossils,  especially  trilobites  and  gas- 
embankment,  divided  in  the  centre  teropods.  There  is  a curious  old 
by  a timber  viaduct  set  on  piles,  polygonal  building  erected  for  de- 
There  is  a fine  view  from  it  over  fence  by  the  Government  in  1551. 
Malahide,  Lambay  Island,  and  the  There  is  a Coastguard  Station , and 


11 1 m,  To  the  1.  of  Donabate  the  summer.  The  lands  of  Por- 


Return  to  Main  Route. 


and  Scotch  Points  (the  S.E.  and 
N.E.  respectively)  by  grey  Silurian 
limestone  and  greyj  slates.  Both 
Kiln  Point  and  the  shore  at  Por- 


promontory  of  Portraine. 


excursion  steamers  touching  here 
leave  Dublin  occasionally  during 
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traine,  in  which  barony  Lambay  is 
included,  were  formerly  given  by 
Sigtryg,  the  Danish  King  of  Dublin, 
for  the  endowment  of  a Christian 
Church. 


Return  to  Main  Route. 

14  m.  Kush  and  Lusk  Stat.  Kush 
is  a small  maritime  village  on  the 
rt.  Here  the  inhabitants  cultivate 
early  potatoes  for  the  Dublin 
markets,  and  a few  years  ago  bulbous 
flowers  wTere  introduced  with  success, 
and  their  culture  is  now  a growing 
industry.  Asa  protection  against  the 
winds  high  banks  are  raised  instead 
of  hedges.  But  the  visitor  should  by 
all  means  see  the  Church  and  Bound 
Tower  of  Lusk  1 m.  1.  An  abbey  was 
founded  by  St.  Macculinn,  who  died 
in  496,  and  was  buried  here  in  a vault, 
which  is  in  Irish  lusca , and  hence  the 
name  Lusk.  The  chief  peculiarity 
of  the  Church  is  the  square  embattled 
tower  attached  to  it,  with  a crypt 
beneath,  probably  of  later  E.  E.  It  is 
supported  on  3 sides  by  slender  round 
towers,  with  Irish  stepped  battle- 
ments. The  fourth  side  is  flanked 
by  a Round  Tower  of  undoubted 
antiquity,  measuring  80  ft.  high,  and 
7J  ft.  diameter  at  its  base,  though 
deprived  of  its  conical  apex.  It  is 
of  the  earliest  class ; the  doorway, 
5 ft.  10  in.  high,  is  square-headed, 
with  slightly  inclined  sides;  the  wall 
is  4 ft.  thick.  The  body  of  the  Ch. 
is  modern,  and  consists  of  a nave, 
divided  by  a range  of  blocked  Pointed 
arches,  and  contains  among  others  a 
richly  decorated  Monument  in  the  W. 
tower,  with  the  figures  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Barnewell  (1575)  and  wife 
(1607),  “ who  had  issue  four  sonnes 
and  fifteen  dachters  by  herr.” 

15  m.  rt.  is  Kenure  Farit , once 
the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
monde, and  now  of  Sir  Roger 
Palmer,  Bart. 

17  m.  1.  on  an  eminence,  are  the 


ruins  of  Baldungan  Castle , the 
Town  of  the  fortification.  Some 
square  towers  and  walls  are  all  now 
left  of  this  once  fine  fortress,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  De  Ber- 
minghams,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
the  Howth  family.  It  held  out  in 
1641  for  the  confederates  of  the 
Pale,  against  the  Parliamentary 
army.  Portions  of  a Church  are  also 
visible.  Passing  rt.  Hachetstown , 
and  1.,  1 m.,  Milverton  Hall  (E.  H. 
Woods,  Esq.),  the  traveller  arrives  at 

18  m.  Skerries,  a thriving  little 
seaside  town  frequented  in  the 
summer  months.  It  has  fine  open 
sea  bathing.  The  islands  of  the 
Sherries  lie  a short  distance  out. 
They  were  3 in  number — Red  Island 
(now  connected  with  the  mainland), 
Colt,  and  St.  Patrick’s,  on  which  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  Church 
dedicated  to  that  saint.  Connected 
at  low  tides  with  the  mainland  is 
Shenick's  Island,  on  which  there  is 
a Martello  Tower , one  of  the  many 
that  figure  on  the  coast  from  S.  of 
Dublin  Bay  up.  Beyond  them  is 
Rockabill,  with  a Lighthouse  148  ft. 
above  high  water,  with  a flashing 
light. 

At  Barnageera,  19  m.,  the  anti- 
quary may  see  a couple  of  Tumuli , 
which  in  1840  were  opened,  yielding 
burial  remains.  On  1.  are  Ardgillan , 
the  castellated  residence  of  Edward 
R.  Taylor,  Esq.,  and  Hampton  Hall. 

About  1 m.  1.  is  Balrotliery,  the 
Church  of  which  possesses  a pecu- 
liarity similar  to  Lusk  in  having  a 
Round  Toiver  flanking  the  N.W. 
angle.  The  W.  end  of  the  Ch.  is 
joined  to  the  old  sq.  tower  20  ft. 
side.  There  is  another  old  tower  in 
the  grounds  of  the  vicarage. 

22  m.  Balbriggan  if  (2273),  has 
an  important  hosiery  industry,  and 
does  a large  trade  in  stockings  of 
fine  texture.  It  owes  its  prosperity 
almost  entirely  to  the  family  of 
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Hamilton  of  Hampton,  and  par- 
ticularly to  Baron  Hamilton,  who 
in  1761-5,  with  the  help  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  established  eotton- 
works,  and  built  a pier  420  ft.  in 
length.  Subsequently  an  inner  dock 
was  constructed  almost  at  the  sole 
expense  of  another  member  of  the 
same  family.  The  harbour  is  lighted 
by  a fixed  light. 

The  Rly.  is  carried  across  the 
harbour  by  a Viaduct  of  11  arches  of 
30  ft.  span. 

24  m.  Gormanstown.  On  1.  is 

Gormanston  Castle , the  finely 
wooded  seat  of  Yiscount  Gorman- 
s'on,  in  whose  family  it  has  been 
in  possession  since  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  It  is  a large  rect- 
angular pile  of  building  flanked  by 
slender  round  towers.  The  Delvin 
River  here  separates  the  counties 
Dublin  and  Meath.  On  rt.  is  the 
headland  of  Knochnucean , the  Hill 
of  dead  men’s  heads,  in  which 
excavations  revealed  a chamber 
containing  a vast  number  of  cal- 
cined bones. 

27  m.  Laytown,  # a small  water- 
ing-place. On  1.  a Tumulus  is  visible 
on  the  bank  of  the  Nanny,  a con- 
siderable stream,  crossed  by  a 
Viaduct  300  ft.  long.  On  the  S. 
bank  is  Ballygarth,  the  castellated 
seat  of  the  Peppers,  who  have 
inhabited  it  from  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  An  incident  in  the 
history  of  this  family  supplied 
Samuel  Lover  with  his  drama  of 
the  ‘White  Horse  of  the  Peppers.’ 
Further  up  the  river  are  the  village 
of  Julianstown  and  Dardistown 
Castle. 

29  m.  rt.  is  Betaghstown,  commonly 
called  Bettystown,  which  is  rising 
into  repute  as  a bathing-place  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Drogheda,  from 
whence  omnibuses  run  several  times 
a day.  The  Maiden  Tower  is  a 
lonely  structure  on  the  coast,  named 
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after  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  situated 
in  the  district  of  Mornington,  which 
gave  a title  to  the  Wellesley  family. 
Close  by  is  a solid  mass  of  masonry, 
a landmark  known  as  the  Finger. 

32  m.  Drogheda#  (Pop.  12,765). 

History. — The  Irish  name  of  Drog- 
heda was  Droichead-atha , the  Bridge 
of  the  ford.  It  is  a place  of  great 
antiquity.  It  was  taken  by  Turgesius 
the  Dane  in  911  and  made  his  strong- 
hold for  incursions  into  the  surrounding 
country.  The  Anglo-Normans,  recog- 
nising its  importance,  built  a bridge 
across  the  Boyne.  Here,  in  the  Mag- 
dalen Monastery,  the  four  chief  Irish 
princes  made  submission  to  Richard  II. 
in  1395.  Several  parliaments  were 
held  here,  that  of  Poynings  (1494), 
enacted  that  the  Irish  Parliament 
should  in  future  pass  no  laws  not  ap- 
proved of  by  the  English  Privy  Council. 
It  was  frequently  the  rendezvous  of 
the  armies  that  were  sent  against  the 
rebellious  inhabitants  of  Ulster,  and 
in  1641  it  held  out  successfully  against 
Sir  Phelim  O’Neill  under  Sir  Henry 
Tichborne  and  Lord  Moore  ; and  again 
for  a time  in  1649  under  Sir  Arthur 
Aston  with  a garrison  of  3000  men 
against  Cromwell,  who  on  the  10th 
Sept,  took  the  town  by  storm,  accom- 
panied by  circumstances  of  great 
ferocity,  so  that  his  name  is  a term 
of  reproach  to  this  day. 

In  Cromwell’s  own  letter,  dated  from 
Dublin,  17th  Sept.,  1649,  he  says  : 
“ The  Governor,  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  and 
divers  considerable  officers,  being  there, 
our  men,  getting  up  to  them,  were 
ordered  by  me  to  put  them  all  to  the 
sword.  And,  indeed,  being  in  the  heat 
of  action,  I forbade  them  to  spare  any 
that  were  in  arms  in  the  town  ; and,  I 
think,  that  night  they  put  to  the  sword 
about  two  thousand  men  ; divers  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  being  fled  over  the 
bridge  into  the  other  part  of  the  town, 
where  about  one  hundred  of  them  pos- 
sessed St.  Peter’s  Church  steeple,  some 
the  west  gate,  and  others  a strong  round 
tower  next  the  gate  called  St.  Sunday’s. 
These,  being  summoned  to  yield  to 
mercy,  refused.  Whereupon  I ordered 
the  steeple  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  to  be 
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fired.  . . . The  next  day,  the  other 
two  towers  were  summoned.  . . . When 
they  submitted,  their  officers  were 
knocked  on  the  head,  and  every  tenth 
man  of  the  soldiers  killed ; and  the 
rest  shipped  for  the  Barbadoes.  The 
soldiers  in  the  other  tower  were  all 
spared,  as  to  their  lives  only,  and 
shipped  likewise  for  the  Barbadoes. 

I am  persuaded  that  this  is  a righteous 
judgment  of  God  upon  these  barbarous 
wretches,  who  have  imbued  their  hands 
in  so  much  innocent  blood ; and  that 
it  will  tend  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
blood  for  the  future.”  j* 

The  town  was  held  for  James  II.  in 
1690  by  Lord  Magennis  of  Iveagh,  but 
surrendered  on  the  day  after  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne.  In  the  old  house,  now 
the  White  Horse  Hotel,  Cromwell  is 
said  to  have  held  a council  of  war,  and 
Henry  Dowdall,  Recorder  of  Drog- 
heda, delivered  his  famous  address  to 
James  II.  (April,  1689). 

Drogheda  is  finely  situated  on  the 
Boyne  4 m.  from  the  sea,  the  bulk 
of  the  town  being  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  river,  which  runs  in  a deep 
valley,  affording  the  traveller  fine 
views  from  any  of  the  surrounding 
high  grounds.  Apart  from  anti- 
quities, the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  town  is  the  Harbour,  which  at 
the  lower  end  is  crossed  by  an  ex- 
tremely graceful  railway  Viaduct 
designed  by  Sir  John  McNeill,  C.E., 
which  in  size  and  proportions  ranks 
among  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 
On  the  S.  side,  and  extending  over 
the  largest  half  of  the  river,  it 
consists  of  twelve  arches  of  60  ft. 
span,  between  which  and  three 
similar  arches  on  the  N.  side,  the 
communication  is  maintained  by  a 
lattice  bridge  of  three  beams,  each 
550  ft.  in  length,  and  90  ft.  above  the 
level  of  high  water,  sufficient  to 
allow  vessels  of  any  size  to  pass 
underneath.  The  Harbour  has  been 
at  different  times  much  improved, 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  trade 
which  has  increased  rapidly  and 

•J*  Daubigne’s  ‘ Protector,* 


placed  Drogheda  high  amongst  Irish 
ports.  It  has  flax,  cotton,  and  flour 
mills,  breweries,  tanneries,  iron, 
salt,  and  soap  works.  It  has  a large 
export  provision  trade,  chiefly  with 
Liverpool. 

The  Walls  of  Drogheda,  some 
portions  of  which  still  remain,  were 
about  1J  m.  in  circumference,  and 
were  entered  by  ten  gates,  five  on 
the  N.  or  Louth  side  of  the  town, 
and  five  on  the  S.  or  Meath  side.  Of 
these  the  only  ones  remaining  are  a 
portion  of  the  West  or  Butter  Gate, 
an  octangular  tower,  defended  by 
long  narrow  loopholes,  and  en- 
tered by  a circular  arched  passage 
strengthened  by  a portcullis,  and 
St.  Lawrence’s  Gate,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  now  existing 
in  Ireland.  It  consists  of  two  lofty 
circular  towers  of  four  stories,  be- 
tween which  is  a retiring  wall 
pierced  like  the  towers  with  loop- 
holes. 

The  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary 
D’Urso,  situated  between  West  Gate 
and  the  Boyne,  are  small,  and  consist 
of  a central  tower  with  a fine  pointed 
arch,  spanning  a dirty  thoroughfare 
called  the  Abbey  Lane.  It  was 
terribly  damaged  by  Cromwell  when 
storming  the  walls  in  1649.  It  was 
once  an  important  and  extensive 
building  of  150  ft.  in  length,  dating 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  is 
said  to  have  been  on  an  older 
foundation  by  St.  Patrick,  the  tem- 
porary residence  of  St.  Columba  in 
the  6th  cent.,  subsequent  to  which 
it  was  occupied  by  Augustinian 
friars. 

The  Dominican  Abbey , or  Monas- 
tery of  Preaching  Friars,  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  N.  portion  of  the 
town  from  its  sole  remaining  feature, 
the  Magdalen  Steeple, — a lofty  tower 
of  two  stories  springing  from  a noble 
pointed  arch.  It  is  lighted  by  two 
pointed  windows  on  each  side, 
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and.  contains  two  upper  apartments. 
In  the  E battlement  is  a breach 
made  by  Cromwell’s  cannon.  This 
religious  house,  which  was  once 
cruciform,  was  founded  in  1224  by 
Lucas  de  Netterville,  Archbp.  of 
Armagh. 

On  the  N.  or  Louth  side,  the  only 
other  building  worth  notice  is  the 
Tholsel,  surmounted  by  a cupola. 
Close  to  it  the  Boyne  is  spanned  by 
a fine  new  Bridge.  On  the  S.  or 
Meath  side  are  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary , formerly  devoted  to  the  use  of 
the  Carmelites;  the  Union  Work- 
house,  a really  handsome  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  1000  in- 
mates ; and  a Martello  Tower  com- 
manding the  whole  of  the  town  from 
a mound  which,  it  is  said,  was  the 
grave  of  the  wife  of  Gobhan  the 
smith,  and  which  is  recorded  to 
have  been  robbed  by  the  Danes  of 
its  contents  in  the  9th  cent.  Behind 
the  Workhouse  overlooking  the 
“ Dale  ” stood  the  mound  from 
whence  Cromwell,  in  his  attack  on 
the  town  (in  1649),  “made  the 
breach  assaultable,  and,  by  the  help 
of  God,  stormed  it.” 

A handsome  addition  has  been 
made  to  Drogheda,  in  the  shape  of  a 
fine  building,  called  the  Whitworth 
Hall , presented  to  the  town  by  the 
late  Benjamin  Whitworth,  who  also 
contributed  half  the  cost  of  the 
waterworks. 

Conveyances. — By  rail  to  Dublin  ; 
to  Belfast  ; to  Navan  and  Old- 
castle  ; by  steam  to  Liverpool ; mail- 
car  to  Collon  and  Slane. 

Distances . — Dublin,  32  m. ; Bel- 
fast, 81  m. ; Liverpool,  140  m. ; Du- 
leek,  4|  m. ; Betaghstown,  5 m.  ; 
Mellifont  Abbey,  5 m. ; Monaster- 
boice, 6 m. ; Oldbridge,  3 m. ; New- 
grange,  8 m. ; Hill  of  Dowth,  5 m.  ; 
Dunleer,  10  m. ; Slane,  8 m. 

[For  continuation  to  Belfast  see 
Rte.  5.] 


. Excursions. 

1.  Oldbridge  and  the  Boyne. 

2.  Mellifont  and  Monasterboice. 

3.  Newgrange,  Dowth,  and  Slane. 

4.  Duleek,  Athcarne,  and  Tara. 

5.  Navan  and  Kells. 


Drogheda  to  Monasterboice  and 
Mellifont. 

The  Great  Northern  Ely.  Co. 
have  now  organised  day  excursions 
in  the  summer  months  from  Drog- 
heda, taking  in  the  Boyne  Valley 
to  Newgrange,  Mellifont,  Monaster- 
boice, also  to  Slane  (see  Index, 
Drogheda).  Well  equipped  coaches 
leave  Drogheda  Stat.  on  the  arrival 
of  the  9 a.m.  train,  returning  about 
5 p.m.  Time  is  given  for  luncheon 
at  Mellifont,  which  should  be 
brought  by  the  visitor.  We  have, 
however,  more  properly  inserted  the 
places  near  the  river  in  the  Boyne 
Route  (3).  For  this  continuation  see 
p.  57. 

Monasterboice,  6 m.  The  vener- 
able ruins  of  Monasterboice  ( Maini - 
stir-Buithe ) consist  of  2 churches, 
a round  tower,  and  3 crosses.  The 
Churches  are  of  different  dates  : the 
oldest,  which  is  probably  anterior 
to  the  tower,  measures  45  ft.  in 
length,  and  formerly  consisted  ot 
nave  and  chancel,  which  were 
separated  by  a round  arch,  now 
fallen  ; the  chancel  has  also 
disappeared.  The  doorway  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  west  gable,  and 
has  a rude  horizontal  head.  The 
2nd  Church , adjoining  the  tower,  is 
considerably  smaller,  and  is  of  early 
13th  cent.  date. 

The  Round  Tower  of  Monaster- 
boice is  considered  by  Petrie  and 
others  to  date  from  about  the  9th 
cent.  It  is  17  yards  in  circum- 
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ference  at  the  base,  and  110  ft. 
in  height,  gradually  diminishing  to 
the  summit,  where  it  is  broken  off. 
The  most  noticeable  point  about  it 
is  the  door,  standing  6 ft.  from 
the  ground,  the  head  formed  of  2 
stones  laid  horizontally  one  above 
the  other.  A band  runs  round  the 
head  and  sides  of  the  doorway,  ter- 
minating on  a level  with  the  sill, 
and  passing  horizontally  for  a 
distance  of  8 inches  it  ascends 
round  the  doorway  head  giving  the 
appearance  of  a double  band.  Above 
the  doorway  is  a small  pointed 
window,  but  all  the  others  are 
square-headed.  Wooden  steps  lead 
to  the  doorway ; and  the  summit, 
whence  a fine  view  can  be  obtained, 
is  reached  by  several  flights  of 
steps.  These  have  been  put  up, 
and  the  tower  thoroughly  repaired 
by  the  Board  of  Works. 

Of  the  3 Crosses,  2 are  considered 
to  be  the  finest  specimens  of  the  kind 
in  Ireland.  The  High  Cross,  S.E., 
is  27  ft.  high,  and  is  composed  of  3 
stones,  viz.,  the  shaft,  the  cross  (the 
arms  of  which  are  bound  together 
by  a ring),  and  the  top  piece.  The 
shaft  (2  ft.  by  15  in.  at  base)  is 
divided  into  7 compartments.  The 
body  of  the  cross,  consisting  of  the 
circle  and  arms,  measures  6 ft.  3 in., 
and  is  enriched  with  elaborate 
ornament,  conspicuous  for  its  cable 
moulding.  The  cap  representing 
a shrine  or  church,  with  high- 
pitched  roof,  is  2 ft.  3 in.  high.  The 
whole  is  covered  with  elaborate 
sculpture,  much  weather-worn  by 
time,  and  it  is  now  most  difficult  to 
interpret  the  design.  There  are  22 
panels,  and  of  these  but  9 have  been 
to  any  degree  of  satisfaction  de- 
ciphered. They  are : “ The  fall  of 
Man,  Expulsion  from  Eden,  Adam 
delves  and  Eve  spins,  Cain  kills 
Abel,  the  Worship  of  the  Magi,  with 
its  type,  the  three  warriors  before 
David,  Michael  and  Satan  at  the 
weighing  of  Souls,  the  Crucifixion, 


and  Last  Judgment.” — Miss  Stokes. 
The  Crucifixion  occupies  the  body  of 
the  Cross.  The  2nd,  or  Muiredach’s 
Cross,  is  more  distinct,  but  is  not 
nearly  so  large,  being  only  15  ft. 
high,  and  6 ft.  in  breadth  at  the 
arms.  The  shaft  at  base  is  2J  ft. 
broad  and  1 ft.  9 in.  thick,  and  is 
divided  into  panels  by  twisted 
bands  containing  sculptured  figures, 
tracery,  and  animals.  There  are  3 
main  compartments  in  the  western 
face  of  the  shaft,  each  of  which  is 
filled  with  3 figures  habited  in  the 
ecclesiastical  or  military  dress  of 
the  period,  viz.  the  9th  or  10th  cent. 
The  centre  of  the  head  contains  the 
Crucifixion,  similar  to  the  larger 
cross.  Underneath  the  arm  to  the 
left  is  the  Dextera  Dei,  or  Hand 
Symbol,  used  to  illustrate  the  First 
Person  of  the  Trinity.  In  the  lowest 
panel  is  a figure  in  a long  cloak 
fastened  with  a brooch,  standing  with 
a pastoral  staff  in  hand  between  2 
figures  armed  with  long  Danish 
swords.  In  the  centre  panel  the  3 
persons  are  represented,  each  with  a 
book,  in  ecclesiastical  garb,  although 
they  wear  the  moustache.  In  the  third 
panel  the  figures  are  in  long  flowing 
dresses ; the  central  one  appears  to 
be  giving  his  staff  to  one  and  his 
book  to  the  other.  At  the  foot  of 
the  shafts  are  two  dogs  couchant. 
The  centre  piece  on  the  eastern 
face  represents  our  Saviour  sitting 
in  judgment,  surrounded  on  the  rt. 
by  a choir  of  angels  with  musical 
instruments,  among  them  an  Irish 
harp,  and  on  the  1.  are  the  doomed 
in  despair  driven  by  an  armed  fiend. 
Immediately  beneath  is  a figure 
weighing  souls  in  a pair  of  large 
scales.  Below  it  is  the  Adoration 
of  the  Wise  Men.  The  3rd  and  4th 
are  obscure ; in  the  latter  is  a figure 
blowing  a horn  and  soldiers  armed 
with  swords  and  shields.  The  5th 
and  lowest  division  contains  the 
Temptation  and  Expulsion.  On 
the  base  are  two  dogs  fighting,  one 
holding  the  other  by  the  ear.  From 
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an  inscription  on  the  lowest  part  of 
the  shaft,  which  runs  “ A prayer 
for  Muiredach,  by  whom  was  made 
this  cross,”  we  learn  the  name  of 
the  builder.  From  the  Irish  Annals 
it  appears  there  were  two  Muiredachs, 
one  who  died  in  844,  and  the  other 
in  924,  to  the  latter  of  whom  it  is 
assigned,  as  it  is  known  that  he  was 
a man  of  great  wealth  and  distinc- 
tion, and  therefore  more  likely  to 
have  erected  such  a work  of  art. 
To  Cromwell  is  ascribed  the  odium 
of  breaking  the  3rd  Cross,  which  is 
very  imperfect,  the  head  and  part 
of  the  shaft  only  remaining  un- 
injured. Besides  these  crosses  there 
is  a monumental  stone  inscribed  in 
Irish,  “ A prayer  for  Ruarchan.” 

This  religious  establishment  was 
founded  about  the  end  of  the  5th 
. cent,  by  St.  Buithe  or  Boetius,  the 
son  of  Bronnagh,  from  whom  it 
derived  its  name.  Buithe,  the  founder, 
died  on  the  day  St.  Columba  was 
born,  whose  birch  he  foretold,  and  he 
himself  was  buried  here  in  521.  St. 
Columba  afterwards  visited  it  and 
disinterred  the  remains  o'f  the  founder. 
With  the  exception  of  the  destruction 
of  the  belfry  by  fire  in  1097,  the 
annals  of  this  house  are  not  marked 
by  any  events  of  importance. 

A drive  of  about  4 m.  brings  the 
tourist  to  Mellifont. 

This  was  the  firaL£istercian  Mon- 
astery  foundeTT^ in  " lrelanST ^ It 
owes  its  establishment  to  Donough 
O’Carroll,  Lord  of  Oirgialla,  or  Oriel, 
in  ^42,  who  was  influenced  by  the 
request  of  Malachy  O’Morgair,  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh.  He  was  a 
friend  of  St.  Bernard  and  died  at 
Clairvaux.  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
secration of  the  Abbey  Church  in 
1157,  a very  important  synod  was 
held  here,  attended  by  the  primate 
Gelasius,  17  bishops,  and  4 kings. 
On  the  introduction  of  the  English 
power  into  Ireland,  Mellifont  (an 
offshoot  of  Clairyaiqx  in  France) 
was  taken  underTh^" special  protec- 
tion of  Henry  lb,  who  granted  it  a 
charter,  as  did  also  King  John.  At 
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the  Dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
(1539)  it  contained  140  monks,  besides 
lay  brothers  and  senTH?!^;  and  its 
great  possessions  after  some  years  fell 
to  Edward  Moore  (ancestor  of  the 
Marquises  of  Drogheda).  It  was 
besieged  and  taken  during  the  Rebellion 
of  1641. 

The  ruins  are  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  steep  banks  of  the  Mattock, 
which  here  divides  the  counties  of 
Meath  and  Louth.  On  a projection 
of  rock  near  the  river  is  the  Gate- 
house, a massive  square  tower, 
carried  up  on  one  side  to  a con- 
siderable height.  Immediately 
within  are  the  remains  of  the  Ch., 
which  was  cruciform.  In  each 
transept  were  two  semicircular 
chapels  in  a line'  with  fliA  high 
altar,  similar  to  that  at  Clairvaux. 
The  foundation  of  the  high  altar 
remains,  distant  a few  feet  from  the 
E.  wall.  On  the  N.  side  is  an 
arched  Becess  with  ornamental 
moulding,  and  on  the  S.  & Piscina 
and  the  remains  of  the  Sedilia. 
Nothing  of  the  cloisters  but  the  bare 
traces  now  remains,  but  consider- 
able portions  of  the  abbey  buildings 
still  stand.  The  most  interesting 
is  that  generally  known  as  the 
Baptistery,  a singular  octagoji 
building,  of  which  only  5*^ides 
remain.  It  is  29  ft.  across,  and  the 
original  wall  was  about  30  ft.  high. 
Each  face  is  entered  by  a semi- 
circular opening,  the  arch  springing 
from  pillars  with  foliage-ornamented 
capitals;  and  above  the  crown  of 
the  arches  externally  runs  a string- 
course. Although  the  roof  is  gone, 
the  fluted  pilasters,  corbels,  and 
groins  in  the  interior  show  where 
the  arches  sprang  to  support  if.  The 
upper  story,  lighted  by  a window  on 
each  side,  now  shows  no  architectural 
details.  On  the  top,  according  to 
Archdall,  was  a reservoir  for  water, 
which  was  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the 
different  offices.  An  examination  of 
the  building  shows  that  this  theory 
cannot  be  sustained.  The  building 
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was  the  Layatory,  and  held  a number 
of  basins  fecUtfy  a central  ♦fountain, 
in  which  the  monks  washed  their 
hands  before  passing  into  the 
refectory.  Drains  were  discovered 
in  connection  with  the  building 
some  years  ago.  Close  by,  and 
apparently  of  later  date,  is  the 
Chapter  House,  commonly  called 
St.  /^BemltT,d*s  Chapel,  30  ft.  long 
and  nearly  19  ft.  wide,  originally 
consisting  of  a lower  and  an  upper 
chamber,  the  latter  probably  the 
Muniment  room.  It  lias  a beauti- 
fully groinudj^pof,  and  three  sets  of 
arches  springing  from  clustered 
columns,  having  capitals  elaborately 
carved  in  foliage.  The  centre 
columns  are  carried  down  to  the 
ground,  but  the  others  stop  short  at 
a basement  running  round  at  a 
little  height  from  the  floor.  It  is 
lighted  by  an  eastern  and  2 deeply- 
set  side  windows,  of  Dec.  style,  with 
good  mullions  and  tracery  ; these 
have  been  restored.  It  contains  a 
quantity  of  carved  work  and  tiles 
discovered  in  the  excavations.  This 
chapel  was  formerly  entered  by  an 
elaborately  carved  Pointed  doorway, 
which,  to  judge  by  plates  given  by 
Wright  in  6 Louthiana  ’ (1755),  and 
the  ‘Irish  Penny  Journal’  (1S32), 
was  most  elaborate  in  its  ornamenta- 
tion. The  former  says  it  wras  all  of 
blue  marble,  richly  ornamented, 
and  gilt.  To  the  W.,  near  the 
river,  was  the  cemetery,  now  a 
potato  garden.  An  ancient  Well 
was  discovered  many  years  ago,  and 
the  arch  above  it  restored.  On  the 
high  ground  to  the  1.  of  the  entrance 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  Church  (circa. 
15th  cent.),  also  an  old  Cross.  In 
the  monastery,  which  she  richly  en- 
dowed, Devorgilla,  wife  of  Tiernan 
O’Rourke,  whose  abduction  by 
Dermot  McMorrough,  king  of  Lein- 
ster, was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  introduction  into  Ireland  of 
the  Anglo-Normans  under  Strong- 
bow,  closed  her  career  in  1193.  The 
ruins  have  been  restored,  and  are 
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under  the  supervision  of  the  Board 
of  Works. 

It  is  a fine  drive  of  about  5 m. 
back  to  Drogheda. 


ROUTE  3. 

ENFIELD  TO  EDENDERRY,  SOURCE 

OF  THE  BOYNE,  AND  DROGHEDA, 

THROUGH  TRIM,  TARA,  NAVAN, 

AND  NEWGRANGE. 

This  forms  an  excellent  cycle  tour 
to  which  a couple  of  days  may  be 
given. 

Enfield,  a station,  distant  26J  m. 
from  Dublin,  on  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Ely.  (see  Rte.  19),  is  the 
point  from  whence  the  traveller 
commences  his  excursion  from  the 
source  of  the  Boyne  to  its  mouth. 

Beyond  it  a branch  turns  off  to 
the  S.,  and  at 

7 m.  is  Carbury.  The  ruins  of 
Carbury  Castle  are  extensive, 
although  not  all  of  the  same  date, 
and  occupy  a conspicuous  position 
on  the  summit  of  an  isolated  hill, 
which,  from  the  comparative  level 
of  the  country  round,  commands 
very  wide  views. 

The  original  Castle  was  built  by  the 
Berminghams,  whose  ancestor,  Pierce 
de  Bermingham,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
English  settlers  within  the  Pale ; it  | 
suffered  many  rude  attacks  during  the 
troubled  times  of  the  15th  cent., 
having  been  more  than  once  demolished 
and  burnt.  From  the  Berminghams  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Colle}'S  , 
or  Cowleys  (temp.  1548),  the  ancestors 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Richard 
Colley  was  created  Lord  Mornington 
in  1746. 

The  general  style  of  the  building 
is  that  of  a manorial  castellated 
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house  of  the  time  of  James  I.,  em- 
bracing all  the  characteristic  features 
of  Pointed  gable,  graceful  chimneys, 
and  mullioned  windows,  which  are 
particularly  good  on  the  eastern 
side.  Some  of  the  chimneys  have 
no  less  than  16  faces,  and  are  beau- 
tifully moulded ; “ but  on  a nearer 
inspection  we  perceive,  from  the 
character  of  the  masonry,  the  mas- 
sive walls,  the  deep  stone-roofed 
donjons,  the  principal  of  which 
runs  for  85  ft.  underneath  the  great 
keep  from  S.  to  N.,  the  manifest 
antiquity  of  the  entire  of  the  west- 
ern end,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole,  that  the  present 
ruin  consists  of  structures  which 
would  appear  to  be  as  old  as  the 
12th  century.” — Sir  W.  Wilde.  On 
the  summit  of  the  bill  are  some 
ancient  pagan  remains,  and  further 
to  the  south  the  ruined  Church  of 
Temple  Doath . 

About  1|  m.  to  the  N.  is  the 
ruin  of  Mylerstown  Castle , consist- 
ing of  a lofty  tower.  This  was  also 
a fortress  of  the  Berminghams.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  Carhury  Hill 
(471  ft.)  stretches  over  the  counties 
of  Meath,  Westmeath,  Carlow,  Kil- 
dare, Dublin,  King’s,  and  Queen’s  ; 
looking  westward,  the  hills  of  Cro- 
ghan,  Edenderry,  and  Carrick  rise 
conspicuous  from  the  flats.  S.  are 
the  ranges  of  Kildare ; while,  nearer 
home,  the  various  castle  and  churches 
of  Carbury,  Mylerstown,  Edenderry, 
Kinnafad,  and  Carrick  are  dotted 
about.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is 
Newberry  Hall. 

11  m.  Edenderry  # (Pop.  1577), 
the  terminus  of  the  branch,  is  a 
neat,  well-to-do  little  town,  under 
the  care  of  the  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire,  the  owner  of  the  soil.  A 
Statue  in  memory  of  the  3rd  Marquis 
(1778-45)  occupies  a conspicuous 
position  near  the  Ch.  The  Castle 
of  the  Blundells  picturesquely 
crowns  the  limestcne  hUl  that 


overhangs  it  The  geologist  should 
visit  the  quarry  in  the  lower  lime- 
stone at  Killan,  a little  to  the  S., 
which  contains,  in  the  lower  portion, 
horizontal  beds  of  black  marble, 
and  resting  conformably  on  them 
crystalline  limestones,  jointed  verti- 
cally, in  such  a way  as  to  appear 
columnar. 

In  the  demesne  is  Trinity  Well, 

The  Source  of  the  River  Boyne , 289  ft. 
above  the  sea.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected from  its  varied  course,  and 
the  historical  incidents  which  every- 
where mark  it,  the  Boyne  has  been 
the  subject  of  divers  legends  in  its 
infancy,  similar  to  that  of  Lough 
Neagh  and  other  waters.  The  basis 
of  all  these  appears  to  be  that  it 
was  so  named  after  an  Irish  princess, 
Boan  or  Boinne,  who  was  drowned 
in  it.  From  hence  it.  has  a course 
more  or  less  sluggishfor  about  70  m. 
to  the  sea  at  Drogheda,  running 
generally  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  Many 
parts  are  extremely  beautiful,  while 
all  are  more  or  less  replete  with 
ruins,  pagan  remains,  and  scenes  of 
historical  interest.  Probably  no 
river  in  Ireland  possesses  so  many 
celebrated  towns  and  places  of 
interest : — 

“Ecce  Boan  qui  Trim  celer  influit,  istius 
undas 

Subdere  se  salsis  Drogheda  cernit  aquis.”f 

Continuing  on  the  road  to  CIo- 
nard  the  tourist  arrives  (11J  m.)  at 
the  ruins  of  Monasteroris,  a small 
Ch.  of  the  14th  cent,  with  a double 
belfry  ; also  portions  of  a Monastery 
with  walls  of  great  thickness,  and, 
on  an  adjoining  tumulus,  of  a square 
Dovecot 

This,  too,  was  a foundation  of  one  of 
the  Berminghams,  viz.  Sir  John,  who 
became  Earl  of  Louth  in  1325.  Monas- 
teroris is  in  Irish,  Mainister  Feorais , 
which  latter  word  is  the  Irish  form  of 
Pierce,  the  first  of  the  Berminghams,  a 
family  well  known  by  the  Irish 

4 A quotation  by  Camden  from  Necham, 
Abbot  of  Cirencester,  who  died  1217. 
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natives  under  the  name  of  Clan- 
Feorais,  or  the  Clan  of  Pierce. 

The  Monastery  sustained  a long 
siege  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  Lord 
Deputy,  who  marched  into  the  dis- 
trict of  Offaly  (as  it  was  termed) 
against  the  O’Moores  of  Leix  who  had 
invaded  the  Pale.  Close  by  is  Monas - 
teroris  House . 

13|  m.  a road  on  rt.  leads  across 
the  river  to  Kinnafad  Castle , also 
founded  by  the  Berminghams,  who 
appear  to  have  dotted  the  whole 
country  with  their  strongholds.  It 
is  a large  square  tower,  of  massive 
plainness,  and  was  doubtless  erected 
to  command  the  ford.  In  deepening 
the  bed  of  the  river  from  Kinnafad 
to  Edenderry,  numbers  of  weapons 
and  celts,  together  with  human 
remains,  were  discovered.  They 
are  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  Tne  tourist  should 
proceed  by  this  road,  as  he  will 
thus  obtain  the  most  interesting 
points  on  the  Boyne. 

15J  m.  is  the  fortress  of  Grange 
Castle , near  which  the  Boyne  re- 
ceives a considerable  accession  in 
the  Yellow  River,  which  flows  in 
here  from  the  W.,  separating  Meath 
from  King’s  County.  About  1 m. 
to  the  rt.  is  Carrich  Hill , rising 
387  ft.  with  conspicuous  outline. 
On  it  are  the  ruins  of  a Castle , the 
chief  court  of  the  treacherous  Baron 
Pierce  de  Bermingham. 

Here,  “a. d.  1305,  Murtagh  O’Con- 
nor of  Offalie,  Mullmorey  his  brother, 
and  Callagh  O’Connor,  with  29  of  the 
chief est  of  their  family,  were  treacher- 
ously killed  by  Pierce  Bermingham, 
within  the  castle  of  Carrickfeorais.” — 
‘ Annals  of  Clonmacnoise.’ 

There  now  remain  only  the  S. 
wall  of  a high  Keep , and  an  adjoin- 
ing Church,  of  the  13th  or  beginning 
of  the  14th  cent.,  with  walls  still 
standing.  Both  the  W.  and  E. 
gables  have  belfries,  the  latter 
double.  The  hill  of  Garrick  con- 


sists of  mountain  limestone,  but 
on  the  summit  is  a large  block 
of  trap,  similar  to  that  of  Croghan, 
from  which  place  it  was  doubtless 
transported  by  means  of  local  drift 
action.  It  bears  the  name  of  the 
Witches'  Koch,  having  been  thrown, 
it  is  said,  at  one  of  the  saint3  from 
Croghan  by  an  individual  of  that 
profession. 

An  indented  flat  stone,  probably 
marking  the  site  of  a cell,  is 
called  the  Mule’s  Leap  on  similar 
legendary  grounds.  Stretching 
along  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  is  the 
demesne  of  Kahin. 

18  j m.  close  to  the  river  side  is 
Ballyboggan  Priory , with  a very 
large  cruciform  Ch.  (of  which  the 
transepts  have  been  destroyed), 
founded  in  the  12th  cent,  by  Jordan 
Comin,  for  Augustine  Canons.  The 
priory  was  burned  down  in  the  15th 
cent.,  and  subsequently  the  lands 
and  property  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Berminghams.  The  length  of 
the  Ch.  is  193  ft.,  but  there  are  re- 
markably few  architectural  decora- 
tions about  it.  The  W.  gable  is 
lighted  by  a long  slender  single 
window  of  E.  Eng.  date.  In  the 
N.  wall  of  the  choir  are  3 trefoil- 
arched  Sedilia.  At  the  junction  of 
the  3 roads  near  the  priory  is  a 
picturesque  Holy  Well. 

[From  hence  a road  recrosses  the 
Boyne  en  route  for  Kinnafad.  The 
tourist  may  go  to  Clonard  this  way 
for  the  sake  of  visiting  Ticroghan 
Castle ; but  the  distance  is  greater, 
and  he  will  probably  have  seen 
as  many  castles  as  he  could  wish 
before  reaching  Trim.  It  is  worth 
recording,  however,  that  when  this 
stronghold  was  besieged  by  the  Par- 
liamentary forces  under  Col.  Rey- 
nolds (1650),  the  siege  was  about 
being  raised,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  defenders  vTere  firing  silver 
bullets,  which  was  such  an  evident 
proof  of  their  want  of  ammunition, 
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that  the  Opposing  forces  set  to  work 
again  and  soon  reduced  the  fortress. 

Crossing  the  river  at  Leinster 
Bridge , notice  between  the  road 
and  the  river  a Mound  where  150 
Irishmen  lie  buried,  part  of  a body 
of  insurgents  who  laid  siege  in  1798 
to  the  mansion  belonging  to  Mr. 
Tyrrel,  which  he  with  27  yeomen 
successfully  held  for  a whole  day. 
To  the  rt.  of  the  road  stand  the 
ruins.] 

22|  m.  Clonard  now  presents  very 
little  for  the  inspection  of  the  ar- 
chaeologist, but  carries  interest  with 
it  from  its  old  associations,  which 
extend  back  for  the  last  1000  years. 

Clonard,  or  Cluain  Eraird , is  usually 
said  to  mean,  the  Retirement  on  the 
western  height ; but  it  more  probably 
is,  Erard’s  meadow.  It  was  in  early 
times  the  most  famous  bishopric  in 
Meath,  the  first  bishop  being  St.  Einian 
(a.d.  520),  one  of  the  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Patrick.  It  was  also 
the  centre  of  learning  in  Ireland,  and, 
like  Llantwit  in  S.  Wales  and  Bardsey 
Island  in  N.  Wales,  was  the  seat  of  a 
famous  college,  which  numbered,  it  is 
said,  3000  students,  including  St. 
Kieran,  St.  Columba,  and  other  princi- 
pal saints. 

The  buildings  formerly  consisted 
of  abbeys,  chapels,  cloigtheachs  or 
round  towers,  &c. ; but  of  these  ab- 
solutely no  trace  is  left,  though  many 
of  them  existed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  cent.,  and  were  described  by 
Archdall  in  his  ‘ Monasticon.’  The 
only  traces  of  archaeological  interest 
are  a fragment  of  corbel  over  the 
door  in  the  tower  of  the  Church , and 
in  the  interior  a singular  Font  of  grey 
marble,  in  shape  an  octagonal  basin, 
the  external  panels  of  which  are 
each  divided  into  2 compartments, 
and  are  ornamented  with  very 
curious  figures  and  scriptural  sub- 
jects, representing  the  Flight  into 
Egypt,  the  Baptism  in  the  Jordan, 
&c. 

[Ireland.'] 


Near  the  Cbiirch  Stands  a sin- 
gular circular  Mound , about  140  yds. 
in  circumference  and  upwards  of 
f>0  ft.  high.  This  was  evidently 
sepulchral ; but  a little  to  the  N.W. 
is  a Bath  (military),  very  perfect, 
consisting  “ of  an  external  fosse, 
encircling  a raised  ditch,  within 
which  we  find  a level  platform,  ele- 
vated somewhat  above  the  surround- 
ing plain,  but  not  so  high  as  the 
earthen  circle  which  encloses  it.” — 
Wilde. 

From  Clonard,  the  tourist  who 
does  not  wish  to  extend  his  wander- 
ings to  Trim  may  rejoin  the  M.  G.  W. 
Rly.,  at  the  Hill  of  Down  Stat.,  2 m. 
distant. 

27  m.  Keeping  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Boyne  and  crossing  a tributary 
stream,  we  arrive  at  Killy  on  (an  old 
seat  of  the  Magans),  near  which  are 
the  scanty  remains  of  an  ancient 
Vriory , and  a little  further  on  Donor e 
Castle , a well-preserved  square  fort- 
ress (like  a peel-tower)  of  the  date 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion.  On 
the  rt.  is  Castlerickard , and  near  the 
Church  is  a fine  Tumulus.  The 
river  is  here  crossed  at  Inchmore 
Bridge. 

32  m.  rt , near  Doolistown  House , 
the  road  again  approaches  the  river, 
which  has  begun  to  improve  very 
considerably  in  the  character  of  its 
scenery. 

35  m.  1.  Newhaggard  House ; and 
beyond,  though  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stream,  is  Trimlestown , the 
ruined  seat  of  the  Barnewall  family. 
It  dates  from  the  15th  cent.,  and 
played  a somewhat  conspicuous  part 
in  the  Parliamentary  war,  during 
which  time  it  was  garrisoned  and 
fortified  for  10  years ; it  surrendered 
to  General  Jones  in  1647. 

36  m.  Trim  # (Pop.  1531),  county 
town  of  Meath  (Ir.  Ath-truim9  the 
Ford  of  the  elder-trees),  has  been 
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graphically  described  by  Sir  W. 
Wilde.  “To  see  Trim  aright,  the 
tourist  must  approach  it  by  the 
Blackbull-road  from  Dublin,  when 
all  the  glorious  ruins  which  crowd 
this  historic  locality,  and  which  ex- 
tend over  a space  of  above  a mile, 
burst  suddenly  upon  him;  the  re- 
mains of  St.  John’s  Friary  and  cas- 
tellated buildings  at  the  bridge  of 
Newtown  ; the  stately  abbey  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  a little  farther 
on,  raising  aloft  its  tall,  light,  and 
ivy-mantled  windows;  the  neigh- 
bouring chapel,  with  its  sculptured 
tombs  and  monumental  tablets  ; the 
broad  green  lawns,  through  which 
the  Boyne  winds,  between  that  and 
Trim;  the  grey  massive  towers  of 
King  John’s  Castle,  with  its  outward 
walls  and  barbican,  the  gates  and 
towers  and  bastion,  the  fosse  and 
moat,  and  chapel ; the  Sheep-gate 
and  portions  of  the  town  wall ; and, 
towering  above  all,  the  tall,  com- 
manding form  of  the  Yellow  Steeple, 
which  seems  the  guardian  genius  of 
the  surrounding  ruins.” 

The  Yellow  Steeple  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  original  Abbey 
of  St.  Mary , founded  in  432*  by  St. 
Patrick  ; indeed  Trim  is  believed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Irish  sees.  The  present  tower  was 
erected  in  the  Anglo-Norman  period, 
and  is  a lofty  building  of  5 stages, 
125  ft.  in  height.  The  W.  wall 
and  part  of  the  N.  and  S.  were  de- 
stroyed, by  the  cannon  of  Cromwell 
according  to  some,  thus  leaving  the 
interior  exposed  to  view.  From  its 
great  height  it  was  probably  built 
as  a signal  and  watch  tower  over 
the  adjoining  country.  Amongst  the 
ruined  portions  of  the  wall  near  the 
Yellow  Steeple  is  a round-headed 
arch,  known  as  the  Sheepgate , which 
with  the  Watergate  are  the  only  two 
remaining  entrances  of  the  old  town. 
The  Abbey  of  Trim  was  rich  and 
powerful  and  cultivated  intimate 
relations  with  the  Court  of  England. 


. — Trim * 

N.  of  the  town  and  without  the  old 
walls  are  the  scanty  remains  of  the 
Dominican  Friary , founded  in  the 
13th  cent,  by  Geoffrey  deGeneville, 
or  de  Joinville,  Lord  of  Meath, 
who  afterwards  entered  the  order 
and  died  there. 

Of  the  Grey  Friary  of  Obser van- 
tines,  which  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  river  on  the  site  of  the  Court- 
house, no  traces  remain.  Nor  are 
there  any  of  the  Greek  Ch.,  though 
the  name  Greek  Park  exists. 

The  ruins  of  King  John’s  Castle 

occupy  an  area  of  2 acres,  and  con- 
sist of  a lofty  keep,  with  turrets 
having  a total  height  of  70  ft., 
and  flanked  by  rectangular  towers 
abutting  on  each  side,  so  that 
it  presents  externally  a figure  of 
20  sides.  The  outer  wall  is  486 
yds.  in  length,  and  is  strengthened 
by  10  circular  towers,  including 
those  at  the  gates,  at  nearly  equal 
distances.  By  means  of  a moat 
which  ran  all  round,  the  waters  of 
the  Boyne  could  be  let  in  and  thus 
completely  isolate  the  castle.  The 
barbican,  portcullis,  and  drawbridge 
are  still  in  remarkable  preservation. 

Though  named  after  King  John,  he 
had  no  connection  with  it  save  that  of 
lodging  at  Trim  on  a visit  to  Ireland. 
It  was  originally  founded  by  Hugh  de 
Lacy  in  1173,  who  then  departed  to 
England,  leaving  it  in  custody  of 
Hugh  Tyrrel.  Roderic  O’Connor, 
King  of  Connaught,  marched  against 
the  fortress  to  destroy  it ; but  Tyrrel, 
finding  himself  too  weak  for  defence, 
set  it  on  fire  and  burnt  it.  The  present 
building  in  extent  surpasses  anything 
in  the  country,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  rebuilt  by  one  Richard  Pipard, 
although  it  is  asserted  by  Camden  that 
this  individual  lived  previous  to  the 
grant  of  Meath  being  made  to  Lacy. 

To  describe  in  detail  the  numerous 
events  of  which  Trim  was  the  scene 
would  be  to  write  the  history  of  medi- 
aeval Ireland.  It  will  suffice  to  mention 
briefly  that  Richard  Earl  of  Ulster 
held  a gay  court  here  in  Edward  II.’s 
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reign ; that  Humphrey  of  Gloucester, 
son  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  and 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  afterwards 
Henry  IV.,  were  imprisoned  here  by 
Richard  II.  ; that  successive  parlia- 
ments were  held  ; and  that  a mint  was 
established.  Sir  Charles  Coote  was 
killed  here  in  1642.  And  not  only  is 
Trim  celebrated  for  its  heroes  of  early 
times,  but  it  can  boast  of  being  the 
abode  at  one  time  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  lived  in  a house  in 
Dublingate  Street,  at  the  top  of  which 
a lofty  Pillar  has  been  erected, 
crowned  by  his  Statue . 

Trim  possessed  2 other  fortresses 
known  as  Nangle’s  Castle  and  Tal- 
bot's Castle , built  in  1415  by  Sir 
John  Talbot,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  and  the  “ Scourge  of 
France.’’  This  latter  building  was 
converted  into  the  Diocesan  School, 
where  Wellington  received  his  early 
education.  The  Parish  Church  is 
also  an  ancient  edifice,  and  has  a 
steeple  erected  in  1449  by  Eichard 
Duke  of  York. 

About  1 m.  from  the  town  on  the 
Dublin  road,  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  Boyne,  which  is  crossed  at  the 
village  of  Newtown  Trim,  by  an  old 
Bridge  of  5 arches,  are  the  extensive 
remains  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  On  the  N.  bank  are 
the  cathedral  remains,  which  exhibit 
some  fine  features  in  Transition- 
Norman.  The  Abbey  for  Canons 
Regular  was  founded  in  1206  by 
Simon  Rochfort,  the  same  ecclesi- 
astic who  removed  the  see  of  Clonard 
hither.  “ Broad  strips  of  masonry, 
placed  at  a considerable  distance 
apart,  project  from  the  walls  of  the 
Ch.  upon  the  exterior,  a feature 
never  found  but  in  early  work,  and 
which  is  generally  characteristic  of 
the  Norman  period.  Within,  several 
chastely  formed  decorated  corbel- 
shafts  remain,  and  support  portions 
of  the  ribs  by  which  the  vaulted 
roof  was  sustained.  The  windows 
are  of  the  lancet  form,  with  piers 
between,  and  the  mouldings  which 


run  round  them  are  ornamented 
with  beautifully  designed  bands. 
Sedilia  of  Norm,  architecture  may 
be  seen  in  the  wall,  to  the  rt.  of 
the  space  anciently  occupied  by  the 
altar.” — Wakeman.  At  the  other 

end  of  the  bridge  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Castle , a large  rectangular  keep 
with  square  towers  at  2 of  the 
angles,  and  a second  smaller  tower 
lower  down.  There  is  a good  3- 
light  window  in  a small  chapel 
within  the  ruins.  Here  stood  the 
Priory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist , 
erected  in  the  13th  cent,  for  the 
Crutched  Friars  or  Crossbearers. 

In  a small  Church  hard  by  are  some 
remains  of  imposts,  tombs,  capitals, 
&c.,  recovered  from  the  ruins,  and 
placed  here  by  the  archaeological 
care  of  the  late  Dean  Butler,  vicar 
of  Trim.  There  is  also  an  Altar- 
tomb  bearing  the  recumbent  figures 
of  Sir  Lucas  Dillon,  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  his  wife.  On  the 
sides  are  the  arms  of  the  Dillons, 
Bathes,  and  Barn e walls.  The  slabs 
in  the  Parish  Church  of  Trim  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  anti- 
quarian. 

At  the  point  where  the  Dublin 
road  leaves  the  river  is  Scurlogstown 
Castle , — a singular  massive  peel- 
tower,  or  rectangular  keep  with  2 
round  towers  placed  diagonally  at 
the  corners.  It  was  called  after  its 
builder,  William  de  Scurlog,  an 
Ang.-Norm.  settler  in  1180,  and  in 
later  times  suffered  somewhat,  it  is 
said,  at  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  who, 
being  challenged  by  the  garrison, 
fired  a cannon  ball  which  caused  a 
crack  in  one  of  its  sides.  Near  it 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Church 
and  a Tumulus. 

The  traveller  can  from  Trim  take 
train  to  Kilmessan  Junet.,  and 
return  to  Dublin  by  the  M.  G.  W. 
line. 


Conveyances*— R ail  to  Dublin ; to 
Athboy. 
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j Route  3.- 

Distances. — Kells,  16  m.  ; by  rail, 
22  m. ; Enfield,  10  m. ; Tara,  9 m.  ; 
Dangan,  4 m. ; Bective,  5 m. ; Clo- 
nard,  14  m. ; Kilmessan,  5J  m.  ; 
Navan  (rail),  12  m. 


Dangan . 

In  an  excursion  to  Dangan  Castle 
(4  m.),  the  tourist  will  pass,  1J  m., 
Laracor,  a quiet  secluded  little  vil- 
lage associated  with  the  name  of 
Dean  Swift,  for  it  was  once  his 
residence.  “ Here  also  lived  Stella 
and  Mrs.  Dingley,  and  here  they 
sauntered  through  the  quiet  roads 
with  Dr.  Raymond,  the  vicar  of 
Trim,  and  with  the  future  author 
of  ‘ Gulliver  * and  the  1 Drapier 
Letters.’  ” The  association  is  all 
that  is  left,  as  the  dwelling  of  the 
witty  divine  has  long  ago  crumbled 
to  ruins.  A modern  Church  has  re- 
placed that  in  which  Swift  officiated 
to  a flock  of  10  or  12  ; the  stream 
which  flows  past  is  still  bordered 
by  willows,  and  a sparkling  spring 
is  called  “ Stella’s  Well,”  and  her 
House  ” is  pointed  out. 

4 m.  Dangan  was  one  of  the  seats 
ot  the  Wellesley  family,  in  which 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  passed 
much  of  his  early  days,  though  he 
was  not  born  here,  as  some  biogra- 
phers make  out.  No.  24,  Upper 
Merrion  Street,  Dublin  (a  house 
now  occupied  by  the  Irish  Land 
Commissioners),  was  the  place  of 
his  birth,  on  the  29th  of  April, 
1769.  It  was  then  the  residence 
of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Morning- 
ton.  There  is  little  to  interest  in 
the  Castle,  which  consists  of  a 
keep,  part  of  the  old  fortress,  and 
attached  to  it  a mansion  in  the 
Italian  style.  It  is  now  almost  a 
ruin,  having  fallen  into  the  posses- 
sion of  a careless  owner,  who  let  the 
whole  estate  go  to  rack,  a proceed- 


-t)angan. 

ing  that  was  Cohsideratfly  hastened 
by  a fire. 


At  39  m,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Boyne  is  Bathnally  House 
(W.  Thompson,  Esq.).  Here  the 
scenery  of  the  river  begins  greatly  to 
improve,  and  to  assume  a peculiarly 
English  character.  The  banks  rise 
to  a considerable  height,  thus  shut- 
ting out  the  river  from  the  road. 

40 1 m.  1.  Truhley  Castle , the  old 
seat  of  the  Cusacks,  is  a fortress 
of  about  the  same  importance  as 
Scurlogstown,  though  very  little  is 
now  left  save  the  portion  of  a tower 
and  a round  pigeon-house.  It  is 
said  that  Cromwell  slept  a night 
here  during  his  passage  up  the 
Boyne. 

41  m.  1.  Close  to  Bective  Bridge , 
on  the  1.  bank,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  noble  Abbey  of  Bective,  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  many  remains  of 
this  district. 

Bective  was  founded  for  the  Cister- 
cian order  in  1146  by  Murchard 
O’Melaghlin,  King  of  Meath,  who 
endowed  it  with  245  acres,  with  a mill 
and  fishing  weir.  It  became  a very 
important  establishment,  and  its  Abbot 
was  a Lord  of  Parliament.  Here  was 
buried  the  body  of  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
treacherously  murdered  by  a country- 
man while  he  was  superintending  the 
building  of  a new  castle  at  Durrow, 
the  monastery  of  which  he  is  said  to 
have  destroyed.  His  head  was  taken 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Thomas  in  Dublin, 
which  so  little  contented  the  monks  of 
that  establishment  that  they  appealed 
to  the  Pope,  who  decided  that  the 
abbey  of  Bective  should  give  up  the 
remainder  of  the  corpse. 

Very  little  remains  to  show  tire 
position  of  the  Ch.,  the  whole  style 
of  the  abbey  indicating  a remark- 
able union  of  monastic  with  mili- 
tary arrangements.  It  is  in  very 
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good  preservation,  and  enables  us 
to  trace  the  various  apartments  and 
halls.  The  general  plan  of  the 
buildings  is  quadrangular,  with  a 
strong  battlemented  tower,  contain- 
ing a vaulted  hall,  at  the  S.W. 
corner.  In  the  centre  are  the 
Cloisters , the  E.  Eng.  arches  of 
which  are  remarkably  beautiful. 
They  are  cinquefoiled  and  sup- 
ported on  light  clustered  pillars. 
“ The  featherings  are  mostly  plain, 
but  several  are  ornamented  with 
flowers  or  leaves,  and  upon  one  a 
hawk-like  bird  is  sculptured.  The 
bases,  which  are  circular,  rest  upon 
square  plinths,  the  angles  of  which 
are  ornamented  with  a leaf,  as  it 
were,  growing  out  of  the  base  mould- 
ing.”— Wdkeman.  From  the  splay- 
ing of  the  windows  in  the  N.  wall 
of  the  cloister,  it  might  also  have 
served  as  the  S.  wall  of  the  Ch. 
The  domestic  portion  of  the  mo- 
nastery is  on  the  E.  side,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  great  thickness 
of  the  walls,  through  which  flues 
are  carried  up  to  be  ended  in  taper- 
ing chimney- shafts.  Much  of  this 
part  of  the  building  is  of  later  date. 
Bective  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to 
the  Taylour  family  (1766). 


Detour  to  Tara. 

About  5 m.  to  the  rt.  of  Bective, 
which  is  a Stat.  on  the  Midland  line, 
is  The  Hill  of  Tara,  which  should  be 
visited  by  every  Irish  traveller,  not 
for  the  sake  of  ruined  castle  or 
abbey,  but  for  its  old  associations 
with  all  that  was  great  and  noble  in 
Ireland’s  early  history. 

The  Hill  of  Tara  was  for  ages  the 
centre  of  Ireland,  the  palace,  the 
burial-place  of  her  kings,  and  the 
sacred  spot  from  which  edicts  were 
promulgated  and  justice  dispensed ; 
and  yet  nothing  is  left  to  mark  this 
former  metropolis  but  some  grassy 
mounds  and  a few  pillars.  Every 
third  year  the  great  national  conven- 


tion was  held,  as  a poem  dated  984 
describes  : — 

“ The  feis  of  Temur  each  third  year, 

To  preserve  laws  and  rules 
W as  then  convened  firmly 
By  the  illustrious  kings  of  Erin.” 

According  to  the  annalists,  the  period 
covered  by  the  142  kings  who  ruled 
there,  was  2530  years.  Indeed,  so 
sacred  was  the  locality  considered, 
that  not  even  a king  could  reside 
there  who  had  any  personal  blemish. 
Accordingly  we  read  in  the  Irish 
Ms.  entitled  * Senchas  na  Belec  ’ that 
Cormac  MacArt,  the  Great  King,  held 
his  court  at  Tara,  until  his  eye  wras 
destroyed  by  iEngus,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  abdicate  and  go  and  live  at 
the  palace  on  the  hill  of  Skreen,  near 
Tara.  Cormac  was  Ardrigh  from  227 
to  266  a.d.,  and  most  of  the  remains 
on  the  hill  date  from  his  reign.  The 
‘ Annals  of  Clonmacnoise  ’ state  that 
in  the  year  563  the  hill  was  deserted 
in  consequence  of  a curse  pronounced 
against  King  Dermot  by  St.  Ruadhan, 
of  Lorrha,  because  of  his  determination 
to  bring  his  kinsman,  Hugh  Guarry, 
to  justice  for  killing  one  of  "his  officers. 
Subsequently  it  was  the  scene  of  a 
decisive  battle,  in  which  the  power  of 
the  Danes  in  Meath  was  overthrown. 

The  present  remains  consist  of  a 
number  of  raths  or  mounds.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  the  last  few  years,  they 
have  been  stupidly  injured  by  a 
small  set  of  enthusiasts,  who  have 
been  exploring  the  hill  in  search 
of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant ! 

In  a plantation  of  trees  at  the 
N.W.  corner  of  the  hill  are  three 
forts  and  a well  ( Tober-finn , clear 
well).  The  largest  fort  is  (1)  Ratli- 
Grainne,  which  it  is  said  takes  its 
name  from  Graine,  the  daughter  of 
Cormac  MacArt,  who  eloped  with 
Dermot  O’Duibhne.  It  consists  of 
two  concentric  mounds,  the  outer 
measuring  258  ft.  in  diam.  externally. 
E.  of  it  is  (2)  Rath-Caelchon , mea- 
suring 230  ft.  in  diam.  and  7 ft.  in 
height.  S.  is  (3)  Fothach-Rath- 
Grainne , much  dilapidated  and 
157  ft.  in  diam.  E.  of  the  planta- 
tion is  (4)  Teach-Miodhchuarta,  con- 
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sisting  of  2 parallel  lines  of  earth 
running  N.  and  S.,  with  openings  on 
each  side  marking  the  ancient  en- 
trances. It  is  759  ft.  long  by  90  ft. 
externally,  and  45  ft.  internally.  It 
was  probably  divided  into  sections, 
and  was  evidently  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  a large  number  at 
the  same  time.  An  ancient  Ms.  de- 
scribes it  thus : — 

“ The  eating-hall  had  12  stalls  in 
each  wing,  tables  and  passages  round 
them  ; 16  attendants  on  each  side — 8 
to  the  astrologers,  historians,  and 
secretaries  in  the  rere  of  the  hall,  and 
2 to  each  table  at  the  door — 100  guests 
in  all ; 2 oxen,  2 sheep,  and  2 hogs  at 
each  meal  were  divided  equally  on  each 
side.”  At  the  S.  end  of  the  hall  sat  the 
Ardrigh,  and  King  Cormac  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — u Beautiful  was  the  appear- 
ance of  Cormac  in  that  assembly. 
Flowing  slightly  curling  golden  hair 
upon  him  ; a red  buckler  with  stars  and 
animals  of  gold  and  fastening  of  silver 
upon  him  ; a crimson  cloak  in  wide  de- 
scending folds  upon  him,  fastened  at 
his  breast  by  a golden  brooch  set  with 
precious  stones  ; a neck-torque  of  gold 
round  his  neck  ; a white  shirt  with  a 
full  collar  and  intertwined  with  red 
gold  thread  upon  him  ; a girdle  of  gold 
inlaid  with  precious  stones  around 
him  ; two  wonderful  shoes  of  gold  with 
Tunings  of  gold  upon  him  ; two  spears 
with  golden  sockets  in  his  hand.” 

(5)  Vail  and  Dorcha  are  two  small 
mounds,  immediately  S.W.  of  the 
hall,  but  which  are  not  identified. 

(6)  Path-na-Seanadh  (Bath  of  the 
synod)  lies  directly  S.  of  the  hall. 
It  is  of  more  ancient  date  than  the 
synod  held  here  under  St.  Patrick 
and  others. 

(7)  Pupail  - Adamnain  (Adam- 
nain’s  tent)  is  in  the  grave-yard  of 
Tara  Ch.  Remains  of  his  Cross  still 
stand,  on  which  is  carved  a curious 
figure.  A fine  window  of  the  old 
Ch.  is  preserved  in  the  new.  Two 
gold  torques  were  f ound  here  i n 1 8 1 0, 
one  5 ft.  7 in.  long,  now  in  the 
Royal  Ir.  Acad.  Collection. 

(8)  Rath-na-Riogh  (the  King’s 


rath),  the  most  important  of  all,  is  of 
oval  form,  853  ft.  long;  the  ditch  is 
4 ft.  deep,  and  the  earth  wall  6 ft. 
high  ; within  it  are  the  Forradh  and 
Teach  Cormaic. 

(9)  Forradh  (the  Place  of  meet- 
ing), is  flattened  at  the  top  and 
surrounded  by  2 lines  of  earth  with 
a ditch  between;  the  greatest  diam. 
externally  is  296  ft.,  and  across 
inside  the  smaller  88  ft.  It  is  con- 
spicuous from  a single  Pillar-stone , 
which,  it  has  been  urged  by  Petrie, 
is  no  other  than  the  celebrated 
Lia  Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny,  upon 
which  for  many  ages  the  monarchs 
of  Ireland  were  crowned ; his  theory, 
however,  cannot  be  sustained.  The 
stone  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  removed  from  Ireland  to  Scot* 
land  for  the  coronation  of  Fergus 
MacErc,  a prince  of  the  blood-royal 
of  Ireland,  there  having  been  a pro- 
phecy that,  in  whatever  country  this 
famous  stone  was  preserved,  a king 
of  the  race  of  Milesius  should  reign. 
It  was  preserved  at  Scone,  and  was 
carried  by  Edward  I.  to  London, 
and  is  now  under  the  Coronation 
Chair  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
spot  is  now  crowned  with  a modern 
excrescence  in  the  shape  of  an  ill- 
executed  Statue  of  St.  Patrick. 

(10)  Teacli-Cormaic  is  joined  to 
the  Forradh  on  the  S.E.  and  is  a 
double  enclosure  of  about  140  ft.  in 
diameter. 

(11)  Dumlia-na-Ngiall  (the  Mound 
of  the  hostages),  lies  at  the  N.  end 
inside  the  enclosure  of  Rath-na- 
Riogh,  from  which  the  pillar  was 
removed  to  its  present  position  in 
1798,  to  mark  the  site  of  the  graves 
of  some  insurgents  killed  that  year. 
W.  of  it  was  Dumha-na-Bo. 

(12)  Path-Laoghaire , over  400  ft. 
in  diam.,  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  great 
rath,  and  is  called  after  that  King, 
son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages. 
It  was  here  that  St.  Patrick  met 
him  on  Easter  morning  433,  and 
preached  the  Christian  faith  before 
the  pagan  priests. 
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(13)  Rath-Maeve , called  after  a 
queen  or  princess  of  that  name,  is 
about  1 m.  S.  of  Tara ; it  is  a circular 
earthwork,  675  ft.  in  diam. 

Five  roads  are  said  to  have  con- 
verged on  Tara. 

The  traveller  visiting  Tara  from 
Dublin  by  Kilmessan  should  return 
by  Skreen,  with  Church  ruins,  Dun- 
sany  (Samhnagh’s  Fort),  and  Kil- 
leen, thence  to  Drumree  Stat.  On 
the  roadside  is  a Cross,  about  8 ft. 
high,  with  a figure  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. Lord  Dunsany’s  demesne 
is  finely  wooded.  Dunsany  Castle 
has  a modern  appearance  from 
numerous  alterations,  but  the  ori- 
ginal castle  was  built  by  Hugh 
de  Lacy.  Within  the  demesue 
the  old  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  was 
rebuilt,  probably  on  the  site  of 
an  older  structure,  by  Nicholas 
Plunkett,  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  cent.  The  chancel  window  is 
a recent  insertion.  In  the  S.  wall 
are  fine  Sedilia;  and  in  the  chancel 
is  an  octagonal  Font  with  highly 
sculptured  panels  on  the  faces  of 
basin  and  shaft.  These  contain 
figures  of  angels,  ' f j'iatles,  and  saints, 
with  floral  and  other  designs.  There 
is  also  an  Altar-tomb  with  effigies, 
but  in  pieces.  Flanking  the  W. 
gable  are  two  lofty  towers,  and  N. 
of  the  chancel  is  a 3-storied  residence. 
A little  to  the  E.  is  Killeen  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Fingal ; it 
was  also  originally  built  by  Hugh  de 
Lacy  ; but  the  changes  and  additions 
in  the  form  of  the  present  structure 
were  made  from  designs  by  Francis 
Johnston.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of 
the  old  Church , built  by  Sir  Chris. 
Plunkett,  early  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  which  contains  some 
interesting  monuments,  among  them 
those  of  the  founder  and  his  wife. 

The  geologist  will  note  that  both 
the  hills  of  Tara  and  Skreen  are 
composed  of  rocks  of  the  coal- 
measure  formation,  which  abound  in 
Posidonomct , 


Return  to  Main  Route. 

42  m.  on  a small  strip  of  land 
between  the  river  and  a tributary 
brooklet  are  the  ruins  of  Clady 
Church , remarkable  for  possessing  a 
transept,  a feature  unusual  in  early 
Irish  churches.  In  the  S.  chapel 
is  a good  E.  Eng.  window  with 
cinquefoil  arches.  The  brook  is 
crossed  by  a singular  Foot-bridge  of 
2 unequal  arches,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  some  antiquaries  to  be 
coeval  with  the  Ch.  A discovery 
was  made  near  the  Ch.  of  2 Subter- 
ranean Chambers  of  beehive-shape, 
formed  of  rows  of  stones,  each  layer 
of  which  projects  a little  beyond  the 
layer  below.  So  far  they  are  similar 
to  the  chambers  at  Newgrange,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  dome 
in  the  latter  springs  from  upright 
pillars  and  does  not  commence  from 
the  ground,  as  it  does  at  Clady. 
The  chambers  are  9 ft.  high,  and 
are  connected  by  a small  passage 
about  9 ft.  long.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  Pagan  times,  before  the 
use  of  the  arch  or  the  advantage 
of  mortar  was  known,  and  were 
probably  employed  by  some  of  the 
very  early  people  of  this  island  as 
places  of  security,  temporary  habi- 
tations, and  granaries/5 — Wilde.  It 
is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the 
beehive  houses  have  so  fallen  in 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a stranger 
to  distinguish  them.  On  the  same 
side  of  the  river  is  Bective  Rouse. 
Opposite  is  Assey  Castle , a fortress 
resembling  the  numerous  Boyne 
castles,  being  / square  keep  with 
circular  towers  & i alternate  angles. 
There  are  also  some  ecclesiastical 
ruins  hard  by.  Following  the 
course  of  the  river  are  Ballinter 
Rouse  and  Bridge  (45  m.),  with 
Doiodstoivn  House , on  the  rt.  bank  ; 
Ardsallagh  House , an  Elizabethan 
mansion  on  the  1. ; after  which  the 
tourist  arrives  at 
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47  J m.  Kilcarn,  from  whence  the 
road  crosses  to  the  1.  banktoNavan. 

Before  crossing,  he  may  diverge 
about  J m.  to  the  rt.,  to  visit  the 
ruined  Church  of  Kilcarn , which  for- 
merly contained  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  beautiful  fonts  in  the 
country.  To  prevent  annihilation, 
the  fate  of  so  many  relics  in  Irish 
churches,  it  was  buried,  but  after- 
wards dug  up  and  placed  in  its 
present  position  in  the  Kom.  Cath. 
Chapel  at  Johnstown.  The  shaft  is 
plain,  but  the  basin  is  elaborately 
ornamented  with  a series  of  12 
niches,  each  containing  a carved 
figure.  Two  of  them  indeed  contain 
2 figures  each,  of  which  one  com- 
partment represents  Christ  blessing 
the  Virgin  Mary.  In  all  the  others 
are  figures  cf  the  Apostles,  carved 
with  extraordinary  delicacy,  and 
the  utmost  attention  to  expression 
and  costume.  Each  niche  is  sur- 
mounted by  a small  crocket. 

If  the  tourist  prefers  crossing  the 
Boyne  at  Ballinter  Bridge , he  will 
pass  near  the  ruins  of  Cannistown 
Church , a 13th-cent.  building,  with  a 
remarkably  good  circular  choir  arch 
and  E.  window. 

About  J m.  below  Kilcarn  Bridge 
is  Athlumney  Castle , which  gave 
the  title  of  Lord  Athlumney  to 
Sir  Wm.  Somerville,  Bt.,  who  filled 
the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  in 
Ireland,  1847-52.  It  is  a most  pictu- 
resque fortress,  or  rather  fortified 
mansion,  of  the  16th  cent.  At  one 
end  is  an  ivy-covered  tower,  ad- 
joining the  more  modern  mansion 
with  its  gables  and  mullioned  win- 
dows. Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a 
small  Church  with  triple  belfry, 
probably  14tli  cent.  It  is  told  of 
the  former  owner  of  this  castle,  Sir 
Launcelot  Dowdall,  that,  rather 
than  suffer  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
enter  beneath  his  roof,  as  he  had 
reason  to  suppose  he  would  do,  he 
himself  set  fire  to  his  ancestral  home. 

49 J pi.  Karan  (see  B'e,  4), 


Here  the  Boyne  receives  its  prin- 
cipal tributary  the  Blackwater. 

From  hence  the  road  skirts  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  Black  Castle 
to  51  m.  Donaghmore,  remarkable 
for  its  Church  and  Bound  Tower.  In 
early  times  the  Domnach-mor , or 
Great  Church,  was  held  in  high 
veneration  on  account  of  the  sanctity 
of  St.  Cassanus,  a disciple  of  St. 
Patrick,  who  particularly  confided 
this  Ch.  to  his  care.  The  old  build- 
ing, however,  has  evidently  given 
place  to  a later  one  of  the  13th 
cent.,  erected  by  the  Anglo-Norman 
settlers. 

The  Round  Tower  is  similar  in 
form  to  that  at  Kells  (Bte.  4),  and 
is  considered  by  Petrie  to  be  of 
the  10th  cent.  Its  height  is  100  ft., 
and  the  circumference  at  its  base  is 
66 J ft. ; but  the  top  has  been  of  late 
years  repaired,  though  not  in  a very 
accurate  manner,  for  it  has  not  the 
conical  apex  nor  the  upper  windows 
so  peculiar  to  Irish  towers.  “ The 
doorway  is  remarkable  for  having  a 
figure  of  our  Saviour  crucified, 
sculptured  in  relievo  on  its  key- 
stone and  the  stone  immediately 
above  it.  The  doorway,  which  is 
placed  at  an  elevation  of  12  ft.  from 
the  base  of  the  tower,  measures  5 ft. 
2 in.  in  height,  and  its  inclined 
jambs  are  2 ft.  3 in.  asunder  at  the 
sill,  and  2 ft.  at  the  spring  of  the 
arcli.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
there  is  a human  head  carved  on 
each  side  of  the  door,  the  one  partly 
on  the  band  and  the  other  outside 
it.” — Petrie.  The  fact  of  there  being 
sculpture  over  the  door  has  been  held 
by  some  antiquaries  tobe  a proof  that 
it  was  an  after  work,  which  would 
consequently  throw  the  origin  of  the 
tower  into  heathen  times  ; its  posi- 
tion is  a strong  argument  to  the 
contrary. 

52  m.  rt.  on  the  bauk  of  the  river 
opposite  Ardmalchaji  is  the  rujpec} 
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fortress  of  Dunmoe,  a castle  of  about 
the  16th  cent.  It  had  its  share 
of  hard  treatment  in  its  time,  and 
in  1641  held  its  ground  so  bravely 
against  the  Irish  force  sent  against 
it  that  the  assailants  induced  the 
commander,  Captain  Power,  to 
surrender  by  means  rof  a forged 
order  from  the  Lords  Justices.  It 
was  burnt  in  1799.  The  river  face 
is  protected  laterally  by  2 circular 
towers,  and  it  occupies  a very  fine 
position,  probably  overlooking  an 
ancient  ford.  It  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  the  D’Arcys,  its  last 
owners. 

53|  m.  1.  Staclcallan  House.  Fur- 
ther on  the  roadside  are  two  fine 
Baths. 

55  m.  rt.,  nearly  opposite  the 
wooded  eminence  of  Beauparc  (Rte. 
4),  are  the  ruins  of  Castle  Dexter , 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  one  of 
the  Flemings,  the  early  lords  of 
Slane,  but  supposed  with  greater 
probability  to  have  been  built  by  the 
D’Exeter  family,  a Connaught  sept, 
some  of  whom  were  located  in  Meath. 
It  is  a rambling,  ivy-covered  ruin, 
beautifully  situated,  but  not  possess- 
ing any  very  remarkable  features. 
A little  higher  up  is  Cruicetown 
Loch  and  the  Fall  of  Staclcallan , 
above  which  the  river  is  crossed  at 
Broadboyne  Bridge.  “ The  broad 
reach  below  the  bridge  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  antiquaries  to  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  Brugh-na-Boinne, 
where  the  monarchs  of  Tara  were 
interred  of  old  ; but  we  think  that 
the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the 
locality  beyond  Slane.” — Wilde. 

The  traveller  by  road  will  notice 
nearly  parallel  with  Castle  Dexter 
the  broken  shaft  of  Baronstown 
Cross , the  inscription  on  the  sides 
showing  that  it  was  erected  in  1590 
by  the  Dowdall  family. 

57  m.  Slane,  in  early  days  called 
Ferta-fear-jeic  (the  Graves  of  the 
men  of  Fiac),  a neat  pretty  town, 
in  d^ys  gone  by  thp  resi4ence  ^nd 


burial-place  of  King  Slanius,  of 
whom  it  was  said,  “ This  Slanius  is 
entombed  at  a hill  in  Meath,  which 
of  him  is  named  Slane.” 

On  a bank  overlooking  the  river 
is  Slane  Castle , the  modern  resi- 
dence of  the  Marquis  of  Conyng- 
ham,  who  received  a visit  here  from 
KiDg  George  1Y.  The  grounds 
are  open  to  visitors.  The  archaeo- 
logical tourist  will  find  interest  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  Church  and 
College , so  beautifully  placed  on  the 
hill  above  the  town,  that  it  is  worth 
ascending  for  the  sake  of  the  view, 
which  Sir  W.  Wilde  justly  con- 
siders to  equal  that  from  Richmond 
Hill.  It  embraces  the  whole 
course  of  the  Boyne  from  Trim  to 
Drogheda,  with  the  classic  hills  of 
Skreen  and  Tara,  and  the  mounds 
that  mark  the  burial-places  of  the 
kings.  The  best  part  of  the  Church 
ruins  is  a fine  Toiver  with  a round- 
headed  doorway  on  the  western 
side,  and  also  a good  window.  The 
remains  of  the  College  are  some 
little  distance  to  the  N.E.  An 
abbey  must  have  existed  here  for 
some  time,  as  we  read  that  in  948 
the  cloigtheach  or  round  tower  of 
Slane  was  burned  by  the  Danes, 
together  with  the  crosier  and  the 
bells,  “ the  best  of  bells.”  Previous 
to  this  time  there  was  an  establish- 
ment of  Canons  Regular,  in  which, 
according  to  Archdall  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Mezeray,  Dagobert  King  of 
the  Franks  was  educated.  After 
being  destroyed  by  the  Danes  the 
abbey  gradually  decayed.  In  1512 
Sir  Christopher  Fleming  rebuilt  the 
Church  and  College  for  Franciscan 
monks.  There  are  in  the  enclo- 
sure some  singular  gravestones,  one 
of  them  formed  of  2 headstones, 
shaped  like  the  gable  of  a house. 
Sir  W.  Wilde  considered  it  to  be  of 
greater  antiquity  than  any  other 
Christian  tomb  in  Ireland. 

On  the  western  brow  of  the  hill 
is  a large  circular  Bath,  27  ft.  high, 
§urrouqde4  by  a 4eep  fos^e.  On  tjie 
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banks  of  the  liver,  near  the  Parish 
Church,  are  the  interesting  ruins  of 
the  Hermitage  of  St.  Ere.  He  was 
consecrated  the  1st  Bishop  of  Slane 
by  St.  Patrick  towards  the  end  of  the 
5th  cent.  His  piety  was  so  great, 
that  “his  custom  was  to  remain 
immersed  in  the  Boinn  up  to  his 
2 armpits  from  morning  till  evening, 
having  his  Psalter  before  him  on 
the  strand,  and  constantly  engaged 
in  prayer.”  The  building,  which 
contains  the  tomb  of  the  Barons 
of  Slane,  is  of  different  dates,  and 
the  visitor  will  notice  the  fleur-de- 
lis  and  the  rose  ornaments  on  the 
inner  Pointed  doorway.  Also  on 
the  walk  above,  a Stone , probably 
belonging  to  a tomb,  on  which 
12  much  worn  figures,  representing 
the  Apostles,  are  sculptured.  Near 
the  river  is  a Well  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin.  Curraclis  of  a primitive 
type  may  be  seen  on  the  river. 
Mervyn  Archdall,  author  of  ‘ Monas- 
ticon  Hibernicum,’  was  rector  of 
Slane.  He  died  in  1792,  and  was 
buried  here. 

On  the  opposite  bank,  close  to 
Slane  Bridge , are  the  ruins  of  the 
Chur  cl l and  Castle  of  Fennor , that 
need  not  detain  the  visitor. 

The  district  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Boyne,  extending  from  within  1 J m. 
of  Slane  to  the  spot  where  the  Kiver 
Mattock  joins  the  Boyne,  was  the 
Brugh-na-Boinne,  the  royal  cemetery 
of  the  Boyne,  the  great  burying- 
ground  of  the  kings  of  Tara,  an 
account  of  which  is  given  in  an 
article  of  an  Irish  Ms.,  entitled  ‘ Sen- 
clias  na  Relec,’  or  History  of  the 
Cemeteries,  translated  by  Petrie, 
and  also  in  the  4 Dinnsenchus’  of 
the  Book  of  Ballymote.  From  this 
it  appears  that  Cormac  king  of  Tara, 
having  come  to  his  death  by  the 
bone  of  a salmon  sticking  in  his 
throat,  desired  his  people  not  to 
bury  him  at  Brugli  (because  it  was 
a cemetery  of  idolaters),  but  at 
Bosnaree  (Bos-na-Ttiogh,  the  Wood  of 


the  Kings),  with  his  face  to  the  E. 
His  servants,  however,  came  to  the 
resolution  to  bury  him  at  Brugli,  but 
the  Boyne  swelled  up  three  times,  so 
that  they  could  not  come.f  A poet 
of  West  Connaught  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ The  three  cemeteries  of  Idolaters  are, 

The  cemetery  of  Tailten,  the  select. 

The  cemetery  of  the  ever-fair  Cruachan, 

And  the  cemetery  of  Brugh 

The  host  of  great  Meath  are  buried 
In  the  middle  of  the  lofty  Brugh  ; 

The  great  Ultonians  used  to  bury 
At  Tailten  with  pomp.” 

In  the  area  just  mentioned  “ we  find 
the  remains  of  no  less  than  17  sepul- 
chral barrows,  some  of  these — the 
smaller  ones — situated  in  the  green 
pasture-lands  which  form  the  imme- 
diate valley  of  the  Boyne,  while  the 
3 of  greatest  magnitude,  Dowth, 
Knowth,  and  Newgrange,  are  placed 
on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which 
bounds  this  valley  on  the  1.  bank, 
making  upwards  of  20  in  all,  in- 
cluding the  remains  at  Cloghalea 
and  the  great  moat  in  which  the 
fortress  of  Drogheda  now  stands, 
and  known  in  the  annals  as  the 
mound  of  the  grave  of  the  wife  of 
Gobhan.” — Wilde. 

Quitting  the  high  road  and  turn- 
ing to  the  rt.  the  tourist  arrives  at 

61m.  the  very  remarkable  Tumulus 
of  Newgrange,  which,  for  the  ex- 
traordinary size  and  elaborate  orna- 
mentation of  its  interior,  is  per- 
haps unsurpassed  in  Europe.  The 
earliest  account  given  of  Newgrange 
is  by  Edward  Lliwyd,  keeper  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  in 
1699.  X 

The  Tumulus  stands  on  elevated 
ground,  and  the  trees  and  bushes 
which  cover  it  give  it  the  dis- 
appointing appearance  of  an  ordi- 
nary wooded  hill.  A circle  of 
stones  evidently  surrounded  the 

-f-  This  legend  is  finely  retold  in  Sir  Samuel 
Ferguson’s  poem,  * The  Burial  of  King 
Cormac,— ‘ Lays  of  the  Western  Gael  ’ (1865). 
1 Trans,  Boy.  Soc.,  voh  xxvii.,  p.  5u3. 
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base  originally,  and  12  of  these 
exist,  4 beiiig  from  6 to  8 ft.  high 
and  15  to  20  ft.  in  circumference. 
They  stand  about  30  ft.  apart, 
and  if  the  circle  were  completed 
the  original  number  would  be  35. 
Within  it  is  a ditch  principally  of 
loose  stones  not  well  defined  on  the 
E.  side.  A vast  cairn  of  loose  stones, 
estimated  at  100,000  tons,  forms  the 
mound,  which  is  now  covered  with 
grass.  It  is  confined  by  a belt  of 
large  blocks  of  stone  8 to  10  ft.  in 
length,  upon  which  a dry  wall  5 to 
6 ft.  in  height  is  raised.  The  area 
is  about  1 acre  in  extent,  but  if  the 
ground  to  the  outside  circle  be  in- 
cluded, it  would  extend  to  about  2 
acres.  The  greatest  diam.  is  280  ft., 
and  the  height  above  the  floor  of  the 
inside  chamber  to  the  summit  44  ft. 
The  external  slope  is  about  35  de- 
grees, and  the  diam.  across  the  top 
120  ft.  Like  the  hill  of  Dowth,  it  is 
hollow  in  the  interior,  which  is  formed 
of  large  stones,  all  of  which  are  now 
held  to  have  been  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood,  with  the  exception 
of  a granite  basin,  which  may  have 
been  formed  from  a block  trans- 
ported from  the  Mourne  Mountains. 
The  opening  of  the  passage  faces 
the  S.,  and  is  remarkable  for  2 very 
beautifully-carved  stones,  the  lower 
one,  below  the  entrance,  being 
marked  with  spirals  “ like  snakes 
encircled,  but  without  heads,”  and 
the  other,  which  projects  above  the 
entrance,  being  of  a sort  of  diagonal 
pattern.  When  clearing  away  the 
earth  at  the  entrance  some  years  ago, 
the  whole  of  this  large  stone  in  front 
was  laid  bare,  showing  more  fully 
the  beauty  of  the  ornamentation. 
Two  others  also  fairly  marked  were 
discovered  on  the  boundary  to  the 
N.W.  The  passage  is  62  ft.  long, 
and  is  formed  of  enormous  upright 
stones,  22  on  one  side  and  21  on 
the  other,  5 to  8 ft.  in  height  and 
roofed  with  flagstones  of  great  size. 
The  visitor,  being  properly  provided 
with  light,  makes  the  passage  with- 


out much  trouble,  and  emerges  into 
a lofty  dome-roofed  chamber,  nearly 
circular,  with  3 recesses  branching 
from  it.  The  basement  of  this  cham- 
ber is  composed  of  a circle  of  11 
upright  stones,  above  which  is  the 
dome,  formed  by  large  stones  placed 
horizontally,  the  edge  of  each  pro- 
jecting somewhat  more  than  the 
under  one  until  the  top  is  reached, 
and  closed  by  a single  large  slab. 
It  is  19J  ft.  high,  and  with  recesses 
measures  18  ft.  by  21.  The  general 
plan  of  Newgrange  bears  a striking 
similarity  to  the  beehive  tomb  at 
Mycenae,  known  as  the  Treasury  of 
Atreus.  Both  have  the  long  pas- 
sage and  a dome-shaped  chamber 
formed  by  the  gradual  approxima- 
tion of  successive  layers  of  over- 
lapping stones.  The  tomb  at  My- 
cenae has  one  recess  with  a central  de- 
pression in  the  rocky  floor.  There  is 
a difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  recess  within  the  chamber 
at  Mycenae  was  the  receptacle  for 
the  body  or  not;  but  whichever 
view  is  accepted  it  doubtless  indi- 
cates the  purpose  for  which  the  New- 
grange type  of  monument  was  built. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
features  in  this  chamber  are  the 
carvings  on  the  stones  in  every 
direction,  on  the  basement,  up  in  the 
roof,  and  in  the  recesses.f  They 
consist  of  coils,  spirals,  lozenges, 
and  one  in  particular,  in  the  western 
recess,  is  ornamented  with  what  was 
apparently  intended  for  a fern.  As 
in  Dowth  (p.  60),  the  interior  con- 
tains stone  oval  basins  in  the  recesses 
and  centre  of  the  chamber.  That  in 
the  chamber  stood  originally  within 
the  basin  in  the  E.  recess.  That  the 
remains  of  those  who  were  buried  in 
these  gigantic  mausoleums,  as  well 
as  the  valuables  deposited  with 
them,  were  plundered  by  the  Danes 
f The  Celtic  tomb  of  Locmariaquer  in 
Brittany  exhibits  ornamental  carving  similar 
to  Newgrange.  For  further  treatment  on 
these  ornamentations  see  a paper  by  Mr. 
George  Coffey  in  Trans,  Roy.  Ir.  Acad., 
vol,  xxx,,  Pt.  I, 
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a.d.  861,  is  recorded  in  the  4 Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,’  and  it  need  not 
therefore  excite  any  surprise  in  the 
visitor  that  nothing  but  the  bare  walls 
remain,  though  at  the  excavations 
carried  on  at  Dowth  in  1847  several 
articles  were  found,  such  as  bones, 
pins,  fibulae,  and  a cinerary  urn. 
The  body  of  evidence,  notably  that 
gleaned  from  the  cairns  at  Lough- 
crew,  points  to  incremation  as  the 
most  probable  practice  of  burial  at 
these  mounds.  They  belong  to  the 
Early  Bronze  Age,  and  Newgrange 
is  considered  to  be  the  earliest  of 
all.  Fergusson  in  his  4 Rude  Stone 
Monuments  ’ conjectured  that  New- 
grange might  be  the  grave  of  Cair- 
bre  Lifeachair,  and  Knowth  the 
grave  of  Dagdha,  the  hero  of  Moy- 
tura ; but  if  expert  evidence  is  to 
be  relied  on  in  placing  Newgrange 
in  the  Early  Bronze  Period,  these 
conjectures  cannot  be  accepted. 

Immediately  N.  of  the  tumulus 
is  a Cell , of  which  we  have  no 
account.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  is  Rosnaree , from  whence 
the  body  of  King  Cormacwas  vainly 
endeavoured  to  be  brought  to  Brugh- 
na-Boinne. 

1 m.  further  W.,  and  nearer  to 
Slane,  is  the  tumulus  of  Knowth  (the 
Cnodhba  of  the  ‘ Four  Masters  ’),  an 
enormous  mass,  but  to  which  there 
is  no  access  as  regards  the  interior. 
It  is  about  700  ft.  in  circumference, 
and  between  40  and  50  ft.  in  height. 

62  J m.  Dowth  or  rDubhadh  is  a 
conical  hill  of  about  equal  size  and 
height  to  Newgrange.  A stone 
circle  appears  originally  to  have 
existed,  and  it  has  a stone  curb 
round  the  base  but  no  wall.  On  the 
western  side  a passage  had  long 
existed,  that  might  have  been  pos- 
sibly formed  by  the  Danes  when 
they  rifled  the  tumuli  of  their  con- 
tents. This  was  further  opened  and 
explored,  and  led  to  very  interesting 
discoveries,  The  entrance  passage, 


which  was  by  no  means  easy  of  access, 
is  composed  of  1 1 very  large  stones 
on  the  1.  and  9 on  the  rt.,  set  on  end, 
and  slightly  inclined  at  top.  It  is 
27  ft.  long,  and  leads  into  a central 
chamber  similar  to  the  one  at  New- 
grange, 9 ft.  by  7 ft.,  and  11  ft.  high. 
The  structure  of  the  chambers  is 
different  from  that  of  Newgrange, 
the  roofing  flags  are  not  corbelled, 
but  rest  directly  on  the  uprights. 

In  1847  the  committee  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  carried  out  repara- 
tion, when  many  interesting  relics 
and  antiquities  were  discovered. 

“ Within  the  chamber,  mixed  with 
the  clay  and  dust  which  had  accumu- 
lated, were  found  a quantity  of  bones, 
consisting  of  heaps,  as  well  as  scattered 
fragments  of  burned  bones,  many  which 
proved  to  be  human  ; also  several  un- 
burned  bones  of  horses,  pigs,  deer,  and 
birds,  with  portions  of  the  heads  of  the 
short-horned  Variety  of  the  ox,  similar 
to  those  found  at  Dunshaughlin,  and 
the  head  of  a fox.  Glass  and  amber 
beads  of  unique  shapes,  portions  of  jet 
bracelets,  a curious  stone  button  or 
fibula,  stone  bodkins,  copper  pins,  and 
iron  knives  and  rings  were  also  picked 
up.” — Wilde, 

Singular  and  beautiful  carvings 
are  found  here  also  on  the  stones, 
consisting  of  spirals,  concentric 
circles,  and  wheel  crosses,  together 
with  straight  lines  like  Ogham  cha- 
racters. In  the  centre  of  the  cham- 
ber is  a shallow  stone  basin  mea- 
suring 5 ft.  by  3 ft.  in  diam.  Ad- 
joining the  chamber  are  3 recesses, 
between  5 and  6 ft.  deep,  the 
southern  one  of  which  leads  into 
another  series  of  chambers  and  pas- 
sages running  southward.  The 
southern  gallery  is  8 ft.6in.  in  length, 
and  its  floor  is  formed  by  a single 
stone,  8 ft.  long;  “and  in  the 
centre  of  this  flag  is  a shallow  oval 
excavation,  capable  of  holding  about 
a gallon,  and  apparently  rubbed 
down  with  some  rude  tool.” 

In  1885,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  qf  Works,  further  excava* 
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tiong  Were  Made,  and.  a circular  and 
inner  chamber  were  discovered  to 
the  S.  of  that  already  kftowh . Others 
Were  discovered  at  an  opening  made 
at  the  N.  side,  consisting  of  a pas^ 
sage  terminating  in  circular  cells, 
A flight  of  steps  was  discovered  at 
the  point  where  it  met  the  originally 
known  chamber ; this,  from  the 
microlithic  character  of  the  work, 
was  probably  later  than  the  origi- 
nally known  chambers. 

Near  the  tumulus  of  Dowth  is  St. 
Bernard’s  Well  and  ruined  Church , 
the  latter  containing  a very  singular 
figure  built  into  its  S.  wall.  There 
are  also  remains  of  a Castle , a large 
military  Bath  about  300  yards  round, 
supposed  to  be  the  Dun-na-ngeadh , 
or  fort  of  the  geese,  where  Domh- 
nall  gave  his  celebrated  feast;  also 
a portion  of  a Stone  Circle  on  the 
edge  of  a quarry  overhanging  the 
road.  Dowth  Castle  was  the  dwelling 
of  the  late  Lord  Netterville,  whose 
ancestor  formed  in  the  ground  curi- 
ous ramparts,  baths,  ponds,  &c. 

The  valley  of  the  Boyne  is  here 
extremely  beautiful ; the  banks, 
which  are  in  many  places  steep,  are 
charmingly  wooded  and  ornamented 
with  fine  residences,  such  as  Townley 
Hall  (B.  B.  T.  Balfour,  Esq.),  and 
Oldbridge  House  (Lt.-Col.  God- 
din  gton). 

At  64  m.,  the  point  where  the 
Mattock  flows  into  the  Boyne,  the 
traveller  arrives  at  the  Battle-field, 
where  that  decisive  contest  took 
place  in  1690  which  proved  so  fatal 
to  the  crown  of  James  II.  He  will 
observe  that  the  Boyne  valley  here 
runs  E.  and  W.,  and  that  this  part  of 
the  basin  is  bordered  by  a steepish 
hill,  up  which  the  road  to  Drogheda 
is  carried.  In  the  centre  of  this 
area  is  the  Obelisk,  erected  in  1736 
during  the  Yiceroyalty  of  the  Duke 
of  Dorset,  that  marks  the  most  im- 
portant point  in  the  field. 

On  looking  down  the  river,  notice 
2 islands,  Grove  and  Yellow  Island, 
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close  to  the  river-side.  Higher 
up  is  the  obelisk,  from  Which  the 
road,  following  the  stream,  lakes  a 
considerable  curve,  immediately  un- 
der the  beautiful  woods  of  Townley 
Hall.  At  this  point  the  Boyne 
doubles  round  upon  itself  and 
flows  from  the  S.,  receiving  the 
small  brook  called  the  Mattock,  that 
joins  it  just  beyond  Townley  Hall. 
A still  smaller  tributary  emerges 
near  the  obelisk  from  a deep  wooded 
ravine  known  as  King  William’s 
Glen ; and  another  glen  is  occupied 
by  a rivulet,  which  flows  into  the  same 
side  of  the  Boyne  about  1 m.  nearer 
to  Drogheda.  On  the  opposite  or 
S.  side  the  visitor  will  notice  Old- 
bridge  (immediately  opposite  the 
obelisk),  and  above  it,  rising  up  in  a 
succession  of  slopes,  Donor e Hill, 
the  summit  of  which  will  be  about 
1 m.  from  the  bank  of  the  river. 
On  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  Ch., 
with  an  Altar -tomb  to  one  of  the 
Synnot  family.  “To  the  rt.  or  E. 
the  hill  fines  off  towards  Drogheda 
1J  m.  distant.  Its  western  side 
abuts  upon  and  is  completely  pro- 
tected by  the  high  precipitous  banks 
of  the  Boyne,  now  covered  by  the 
plantations  of  the  demesne  of  Farm. 
Immediately  behind  it,  towards  the 
S.,  the  way  lies  open  to  Dublin 
along  the  seaward  line.” — Wilde. 
The  tide  comes  up  as  far  as  the  weir 
just  above  where  the  Mattock  falls 
in,  and  here  the  Boyne  is  fordable 
with  difficulty.  Another  and  much 
shallower  ford  occurs  at  Yellow 
Island,  passable  at  low  water  for  a 
carriage  and  horses  in  summer  time. 
Oldbridge  was  a village  at  the  time 
of  the  battle.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  visitor  should  make 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
these  details  before  he  can  under- 
stand the  plan  of  the  battle. 

James’s  army,  having  marched 
through  Drogheda,  took  up  a position 
on  the  northern  face  of  Donore,  the 
king  himself  passing  the  night  in  the 
little  church.  “ The  Irish  cannon, 
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then  consisting  of  12  field-pieces,  were 
planted  on  2 elevations  commanding 
the  fords,  one  a little  to  the  S.  of  Old- 
bridge  village,  which  Was  here  inter- 
sected by  narrow  lanes  ; the  other 
nearly  opposite  the  Yellow  Island.” 
Opposite  the  ford  near  the  Mattock 
river  was  a third  battery.  The  English 
army,  which  arrived  from  Ardee  on  the 
30th  June,  1690,  took  up  its  position 
on  the  opposite  slopes,  with  its  right 
descending  into  the  hollow  of  the 
King’s  Glen,  and  the  left  in  the  parallel 
ravine  near  Drogheda.  Previous  to 
the  engagement  an  incident  took  place 
that  gave  great  delight  to  the  Irish 
army,  viz.,  the  wounding  (which,  how- 
ever, happened  to  be  very  slight)  of 
William  as  he  was  riding  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  reconnoitring.  ‘ 4 The 
place  where  this  happened  was  on  the 
side  of  a small  hillock  by  the  water’s 
edge,  a little  below  the  glen,  and  from 
which  the  stones  have  been  taken  to 
build  the  obelisk  since  erected  just 
beside  it.”  Although  the  Irish  army 
was  protected  by  Drogheda  on  its  right, 
it  was  not  so  on  the  left,  and,  to  take 
advantage  of  this,  William  despatched 
10,000  men  under  the  younger  Schom- 
berg  to  cross  the  ford  near  Slane,  which 
they  did  before  James  could  detach  any 
force  to  meet  them. 

The  2nd  passage  of  the  river  at  Old- 
bridge  was  made  at  10£  a.m.,  the  tide 
being  out,  by  Schomberg,  who  with 
the  Blue  Dutch  Guards,  the  Ennis- 
killeners,  and  the  French  Huguenots, 
emerged  from  the  ravine  opposite 
Grove  Island,  and  dashed  into  the 
water,  when  the  brave  old  general  met 
his  death  in  the  encounter.  44  Without 
defensive  armour  he  rode  through  the 
river  and  rallied  the  refugees,  whom 
the  fall  of  Caillemot  had  dismayed. 
‘Come  on,’  he  cried  to  the  French, 
pointing  to  the  Popish  squadrons ; 
4 come  on,  gentlemen,  there  are  your 
persecutors.’  As  he  spoke  a band  of 
Irish  horsemen  rushed  upon  him  and 
encircled  him  for  a moment.  When 
they  retired  he  was  on  the  ground. 
His  friends  raised  him  ; but  he  was 
already  a corpse.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment,  Walker,  Bishop  of  Derry, 
while  exhorting  the  colonists  of  Ulster 
to'  play  the  men,  was  shot  dead.” — 
Macaulay . 


“ The  3rd  passage  was  effected  by 
the  Danes  and  Germans  at  a shallow 
between  the  2 principal  islands,  where 
the  water  must  have  been  up  to  their 
armpits  ; while  the  left  wing,  entirely 
composed  of  cavalry,  passed  or  swam 
across  opposite  the  eastern  valley  which 
intersects  the  hill  of  Tullyalien  and 
effected  a landing — apparently  with 
little  opposition — at  a very  deep  and 
dangerous  part  of  the  river,  nearly 
opposite  one  of  the  Irish  batteries,  and 
where  the  margin  of  the  stream  is  wet 
and  swampy.  Here  it  was,  however, 
that  William  himself,  with  his  arm  in 
a sling  from  the  effects  of  his  wound, 
plunged  into  the  stream  with  Colonel 
Wolsley,  and  passed  with  great  diffi- 
culty, 4 for  his  horse  was  bogg’d  on  the 
other  side,  and  he  was  forced  to  alight 
till  a gentleman  help’d  him  to  get 
his  horse  out.’  ” — Wilde.  In  this  area 
26,000  men  on  the  English  side  were 
engaged  with  16,000  Irish,  in  addition 
to  the  10,000  English  who  had  crossed 
at  Slane,  and  were  occupied  with  the 
Irish  left  wing.f  The  result  of  the 
battle  is  well  known  : the  Irish  army 
fell  back  on  Donore,  and  finally  re- 
treated to  Duleek,  where  they  passed 
the  night ; while  King  James  himself 
fled  to  Dublin,  which  lie  reached  about 
10  o’clock  that  night. 

For  more  intimate  details  of  the 
topography  and  incidents  of  the 
battle,  the  tourist  is  referred  to  Sir 
W.  Wilde’s  exhaustive  memoir  on 
the  Boyne,  to  which  we  are  greatly 
indebted. 

From  the  battle-field  the  traveller, 
should  he  not  wish  to  visit  Mellifont 
now,  soon  rejoins  the  great  N.  road 
and  arrives  at 

65  m.  Drogheda  (Rte.  2). 

f The  total  English  army  was  36,000 
men,  and  the  Irish,  according  to  some 
writers,  23,000 — Macaulay  says,  probably 
30,000.  One  authority  says  12,000  foot  and' 
5000  horse  crossed  at  Slane  to  attack  the? 
Irish  left  wing. 
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ROUTE  4. 

DROGHEDA  TO  NAVAN,  KELLS, 
AND  CAVAN. 

The  branch  Ely.  to  Oldcastle, 
39 i m.  in  length,  runs  through  as 
well-wooded  and  well-watered  a 
district  as  any  in  Ireland,  and  for 
the  antiquary  a district  richly  stored 
with  historic  remains.  It  follows 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Boyne,  although, 
until  the  traveller  arrives  at  Beau- 
parc,  the  high  grounds  intervene 
and  shut  it  out.  The  river  is 
crossed  at  Navan,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Blackwater  ascended  from 
hence. 

4J  m.  From  Duleek  Stat.  a lane 
on  rt.  leads  1J  m.  to  the  small 
hamlet  and  ruined  Church  of  Donore 
(Rte.  3),  where  James  II.  passed 
the  night  before  his  hopes  were 
finally  blighted  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  From  Donore  the  Irish 
army  “retreated  in  tolerable  order 
towards  Duleek,  towards  which 
place  the  left  wing,  already  beaten 
above  Eosnaree,  had  retired.  Here, 
with  the  Nanny  water  between 
them,  both  parties  halted  for  the 
night,  with  the  exception  of  King 
James,  who  fled  to  Dublin,  which  he 
reached  about  10  o’clock.” — Wilde. 
A Church  it  is  said  was  founded 
here  in  the  5th  cent,  by  St.  Patrick, 
who  placed  over  it  a favourite  dis- 
ciple, St.  Kieran.  It  was  called 
Duleek  or  Daimh-liag , a house  of 
stone,  a term  evidently  applied  to 
those  built  with  lime  and  mortar. 
According  to  Ware  and  other 
authorities,  it  was  so  called  because 
it  was  the  first  stone  Church  built 
in  Ireland,  “ for  before  this  time  the 
Churches  of  Ireland  were  built  of 


wattles  and  boards.*’  The  abbey 
and  village  were  frequently  plun- 
dered by  the  Danes.  The  estab- 
lishment gave  place  to  a Priory  for 
Canons  Regular,  founded  in  1182 
by  Hugh  De  Lacy,  who  made  it 
subject  to  that  of  Llanthony  in 
Monmouthshire,  and  at  the  Dis- 
solution its  possessions,  which  were 
large,  were  granted  to  Sir  Gerald 
Moore,  ancestor  of  the  Drogheda 
family. 

The  ruins,  of  E.  Eng.  date, 
consist  of  a spacious  nave  100  ft. 
in  length  by  20  ft.  broad,  lighted 
at  the  W.  end  by  a 3-light  lancet 
window,  and  terminated  by  a rather 
massive  tower  of  2 stages,  and 
about  80  ft.  high.  Under  the  E. 
window  are  the  armorial  bearings 
of  Sir  John  Bellew,  and  the  date 
it  was  built,  1587.  Here  is  also 
the  tombstone  of  an  ecclesiastic. 
Another  rich  intramural  tomb  is 
that  of  John  Lord  Bellew,  1692. 
Ad  joining  the  village  is  the  Demesne 
of  the  now  extinct  family  of  the  Earls 
of  Thomond,  entered  by  a castellated 
Gateway  that  once  led  to  the  abbey. 
The  Nanny,  a small  stream,  whose 
waters  have  been  diverted  by  drain- 
age, was  crossed  by  an  old  Bridge 
with  an  inscription,  built  by  William 
Bathe  of  Athcarne  and  Genet  his 
wife  in  1587.  In  the  village  is 
an  interesting  Cross  like  that  at 
Stackallan,  erected  by  her  in  1601 
to  her  husband.  On  the  banks 
of  the  same  river,  2J  m.  W.,  is 
Kniglitstown , the  ancient  seat  of  the 
de  Bathe  family,  now  represented 
by  General  Sir  Henry  P.  de 
Bathe,  Bt. 

Athcarne  Castle  (Capt.  H.  C. 
Gernon),  a large  square  Elizabethan 
building,  defended  at  the  angles 
by  quadrangular  towers,  the  whole 
of  which  was  formerly  surrounded 
by  a fosse.  2 m.  to  the  W.  of 
Athcarne  is  Somerville , the  beau- 
tiful seat  of  Lord  Athlumney 
(p.  56). 

2|  m,  rt.  is  Platten  House  (G.  F. 
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Gradwell,  Esq.),  built  on  the  site  of 
a castle  of  the  time  of  Edward  III., 
erected  by  Sir  John  D*Arcy  (Lord 
Justice  of  Ireland). 

Crossing  the  old  turnpike  road  to 
Slane,  the  Rly.  arrives  at  (12  m.) 
Beauparc  Stat.,  contiguous  to  Beau- 
‘pare  House , situated  on  an  elevation 
commanding  an  exquisite  prospect. 
“ Beyond  the  fall  of  Stackallan  we 
pass  through  the  most  delicious 
scenery : on  the  rt.  the  modern 
mansion  of  Beauparc  peeps  through 
the  never  - ending  green  of  tall 
pines,  sycamores,  oaks,  and  elms. 
On  the  1.  the  ivy-mantled  walls  of 
Castle  Dexter  (Rte.  3)  raise  them- 
selves above  the  dark  plantation, 
while  the  limestone  rock,  here 
twisted  into  a variety  of  contortions, 
breaks  through  the  surface  and 
relieves  the  eye,  almost  satiated 
with  the  endless  variety  both  of 
colour  and  foliage/'  From  Beau- 
parc Stat.  the  pedestrian  can  reach 
Slane  in  3J  m.  and  return  to  Dro- 
gheda, visiting  the  tumuli  as  al- 
ready described.  From  hence  the 
Rly.  keeps  nearly  parallel  with 
the  road  and  the  river  to  Navan. 
13  m.  1.  is  Dollar dston  House , and 
15  in.  rt.,  Ardmulehan  House , op- 
posite which  are  the  ruins  of  Dun- 
moe  Church  and  Castle,  and  rt. 
the  tower  of  Donaglimore  (Rte.  3). 
Crossing  the  Boyne  the  tourist 
arrives  at 

17  m.  Navan,  # with  a Pop.  of 
3963,  “who  have  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  stream,  scarce  a 
glimpse  of  which  can  be  obtained 
from  any  of  its  narrow  streets.” 
With  the  exception  of  the  parochial 
and  county  structures,  such  as 
Church , Barracks , Infirmary , Gaol , 
and  a woollen  mill,  it  has  little  to 
interest  the  tourist.  Near  it  is  a 
great  Moaty  26  ft.  high,  diameter  at 
base  135  ft.,  and  at  top  52  ft.  The 
ancient  name  of  Navan  was  Nua- 
chongbhail  (New  dwelling).  It  was 


fortified  and  walied  by  Be  Lttfcjq 
traces  of  which  still  exist,  and  given 
to  Jocelyn  Nangle,  who  founded  an 
abbey,  the  site  of  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  barracks.  Navan 
suffered  much  in  the  Civil  Wars  of 
1611  and  subsequent  years. 

Many  antiquities  now  in  the  Irish 
Academy  were  discovered  in  rly. 
cuttings  adjacent  to  the  river,  be- 
sides a singular  Souterrain  on  the 
W.  bank  near  Athlumney,  divid- 
ing into  2 branches,  which  each 
ended  in  a rude  circular  bee- 
hived  chamber.  Navan  is  a good 
central  position  from  whence  to 
explore  either  section  of  the  Boyne, 
which  by  means  of  a canal  has  been 
rendered  partly  navigable.  The 
tourist  can  either  drive  or  cycle  to 
Beauparc  and  Slane,  or  else  descend 
the  river  and  canal  by  boat. 

Conveyances. — By  rail  to  Dro- 
gheda ; to  Dublin ; to  Kells  and 
Oldcastle ; and  to  Ivingscourt. 

Distances . — Slane,  8 m. ; Dro- 
gheda, 17  m.  ; Beauparc,  5 m. ; 
Bective,  6 m.  ; Tara,  7 m. ; Trim, 
12m.;  Athlumney,  1 J m. ; Donagh- 
more,  1J  m. ; Kells,  10  m. 

Excursions : — 

1.  Trim  and  Bective. 

2.  Slane  and  Newgrange. 

3.  Kells. 

4.  Duleek  and  Drogheda. 

The  tourist  now  quits  the  Boyne 
and  follows  the  course  of  the  Black- 
water.  Its  ancient  name  was  Ab- 
hainn-Sele , but  having  been  cursed 
by  St.  Patrick  its  waters  became 
dark,  and  hence  its  name  Abhainn- 
Dubh  or  Black  water.  It  issues  from 
Lough  Ramor  in  the  S.E.  corner  of 
the  county  of  Cavan,  and,  after 
flowing  for  20  m.  in  a winding  lazy 
stream,  joins  the  Boyne  at  Navan, 
where  they  are  nearly  of  the  same 
size.  The  scenery  of  its  banks  is 
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by  no  means  as  fine  as  that  of  the 
Boyne,  but  it  is  equally  rich  in 
early  remains. 

19J  m.  close  to  the  line  is 
IAscartan  Castle , a noble  - look- 
ing old  fortress,  mainly  consist- 
ing of  2 square  towers  connected 
by  a central  hall,  the  whole  of 
which  forms  a massive  quadrangular 
building.  It  was  held  in  1633  by 
Sir  William  Talbot.  Adjoining  it 
is  the  Church,  containing  chaste 
E.  and  W.  windows  (Dec.)  with 
beautiful  tracery.  “Upon  the  ex- 
terior face  may  be  observed  well- 
carved  human  heads  projecting  from 
the  dripstone.”  On  the  opposite 
bank  is  Rathaldron , another  speci- 
men of  the  old  quadrangular  tower, 
to  which  a castellated  mansion  has 
been  added.  The  entrance  is  through 
a very  fine  avenue  of  limes.  Be- 
tween this  spot  and  Navan  is  the 
mutilated  cross  of  Nevinstown , 
which  appears  to  have  been  erected 
in  memory  of  a knight  of  the  Cu- 
sack family  1588.  On  1.  of  the  line 
to  the  S.  of  Liscarton  is  Ardbraccan. 

21J  m.  rt.,  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  is  the  Church  of  Do- 
naghpatrick , occupying  the  site  of 
Domhnach'Padraig , the  Church  of 
St.  Patrick,  mentioned  in  the  ‘ Book 
of  Armagh,’  and  the  ‘ Tripartite  Life 
of  St.  Patrick,’  as  being  60  ft.  long, 
the  usual  length  of  ancient  Irish 
churches — “pedibus  ejus  lx.  pe- 
dum.” This  was  the  length  pre- 
scribed by  St.  Patrick  for  this 
Church,  “ which  the  Prince  Conall, 
the  brother  of  the  monarch  Lao- 
ghaire,  was  to  erect  for  him.” — 
Petrie.  The  king  even  gave  up  his 
house  for  a site.  Near  the  Church 
is  a specimen  of  the  military  Bath , 
consisting  of  a mound  rising  out  of 
as  many  as  4 successive  embank- 
ments or  circumvallations.  Sir  W. 
Wilde  considered  it  to  be  the  finest 
example  of  the  kind  in  Ireland ; hut 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
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planting  operations  have  to  a great 
extent  concealed  it,  6nd  that  at 
least  one-half  of  the  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  have  been  levelled.  A 
little  further,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river,  we  come  to  Teltown  House , 
occupying  the  gradually  sloping 
bank  of  a hill  which  rises  292  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  summit  is 
crowned  by  a fort,  Bath  Dubli , 
which  measures  321  paces  in  cir- 
cumference and  has  openings  N. 
and  S. 

This  was  the  site  of  the  ancient 
palace  of  Taillten,  one  of  the  4 cele- 
brated royal  residences  of  Ireland,  and 
for  ages  immemorial  the  scene  of  a 
great  fair,  established  in  the  year  of 
the  world  3370,  in  remembrance  of 
Taillte,  daughter  of  Magh  Mor,  king  of 
Spain,  and  “wife  of  the  last  king  of  the 
Firbolgs.”--4  Annals  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters.’ Up  to  the  time  of  Rory  O’Conor, 
the  last  king  of  Ireland,  this  fair  was 
regularly  held,  when  series  of  games, 
such  as  boxing,  wrestling,  chariot- 
races,  and  sham  aquatic  fights  carried 
on  in  artificial  lakes,  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  In  addition  to  these  attrac- 
tions, it  was  the  custom  of  all  the  lads 
and  lasses  who  wished  to  try  their 
luck,  to  arrange  themselves  on  either 
side  of  a high  wall  in  which  was  a 
small  opening,  through  which  the 
female  protruded  her  hand.  If  the 
swain  admired  it,  the  parties  were 
married,  an  arrangement  which,  for- 
tunately for  both,  only  held  good  for  a 
year  and  a day,  when  both  were  free 
to  try  their  luck  again.  The  proverb 
of  a “ Teltown  marriage  ” is  not  yet 
obsolete  in  Meath. 

Should  the  visitor  not  succeed  in 
tracing  the  outworks  of  the  fort  or 
the  site  of  the  lakes  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, he  will  at  all  events  be  re- 
warded by  the  magnificent  view, 
embracing,  W.,  Kells,  the  woods  of 
Headfort,  and  the  ranges  of  the 
Cayan  Mountains  in  the  distance ; 
while  E.  he  sees  Liscarton,  Rath- 
aldron, Navan,  the  hills  of  Tara  and 
Skreen,  and  the  wide  green  plains 
of  Meath,  watered  by  the  Boyne  and 
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Blackwater,  together  with  their  tri- 
butaries, the  Moynalty  ancl  Sele. 

24  m.  Ballybeg  Stat.,  near  which 
1.  is  Allenstoivn  House  (W.  N.  Waller, 
Esq.). 

27  m.  Kells  # (Pop.  2427),  a 
rather  pleasant  little  town,  contain- 
ing much  that  is  interesting  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  antiquary. 
Kells  (anciently  Ceanannus)  was 
celebrated  in  early  Christian  ages  as 
being  the  residence  of  St.  Columba, 
to  whom  a grant  was  made  by  Der- 
mot,  the  son  of  Fearglius  Cerrbhol, 
and  who  founded  a monastery  here 
in  550.  In  the  9th  cent,  the  monks 
of  Iona  were  driven  out  by  the 
Danes  and  they  fled  to  Kells,  and 
founded  there  “ a new  city  of  Hy- 
Columkill.”  Although  no  traces  of 
St.  Columba’ s establishment  at  pre- 
sent exist,  the  visitor  will  find  3 
remarkable  remains : 1.  The  House 
of  St.  Columba;  2.  The  Bound 
Tower  ; and  3.  The  Crosses. 

St.  Columba’s  House  is  of  the  same 
class  of  high-roofed  buildings  as  St. 
Kevin’s  Kitchen  at  Glendalough 
and  St.  Flannan’s  at  Killaloe, 
and  offers  a remarkable  example 
of  the  earliest  barrel  vaulting  (Kte. 
25).  “It  is  of  a simple  oblong  form, 
measuring  externally  23  ft.  9 in. 
in  length,  and  21  ft.  in  breadth,  and 
the  walls  are  3 ft.  10  in.  in  thickness. 
It  is  roofed  with  stone,  and  measures 
in  height,  from  its  base  to  the 
vertex  of  the  gable,  38  ft. ; and  as 
the  height  of  the  roof  and  width  of 
the  side  walls  are  nearly  equal,  the 
gables  form  very  nearly  equilateral 
triangles.  The  lower  part  of  the 
building  is  arched  semicircularly 
with  stone,  and  has  at  the  E.  end,  a 
small  semicircular-headed  window, 
about  15  ft.  from  the  ground; 
and  at  the  S.  side  there  is  a 2nd 
window,  with  a triangular  or  straight- 
lined  head,  measuring  1 ft.  9 in.  in 
height.  These  windows  splay  con- 
siderably on  the  inside.  The  present 


doorway  in  the  S.  wall  is  not  origi- 
nal nor  ancient;  and  the  original 
doorway,  which  is  now  built  up,  was 
placed  in  the  W.  end,  and  at  a height 
of  8 ft.  from  the  ground.  The  apart- 
ment placed  between  the  arched 
floor  and  the  slanting  roof  is  6 ft. 
high,  and  appears  to  have  been 
originally  divided  into  3 compart- 
ments of  unequal  size.  In  the 
largest,  which  is  at  the  E.  end,  is  a 
flat  stone,  6 ft.  long  and  1 ft.  thick, 
now  called  St.  Columb’s  penitential 
bed.”  t — Petrie.  These  buildings 
no  doubt  served  the  double  purpose 
of  habitation,  together  with  rude 
arrangements  for  religious  duties. 

The  Bound  Tower  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  the  ‘ Annals  of  Tigher- 
nacli  ’ as  the  Steeple  or  Cloigtheach 
of  Kells,  is  a remarkably  perfect 
specimen.  It  is  between  90  and 
100  ft.  high,  but  without  the  conical 
roof;  the  door  is  10  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  it  is  lighted  by  windows 
in  each  story  ; the  top  has  5 windows, 
and  not  4,  as  is  usual.  The  openings 
present  all  the  varieties  of  form  com- 
monly found  in  Irish  round  towers ; 
the  entrance  is  round,  the  next  are 
square,  and  the  top  are  triangular- 
headed. The  doorway  is  of  cut  free- 
stone, while  the  tower  is  of  limestone 
and  rubble  masonry.  Here  Murragh 
O’Melaghlin  the  Annalists  tell  us 
was  murdered  in  1076. 

Of  the  Crosses,  one,  a little  more 
than  11  ft.  high,  is  close  to  the 
town ; three  are  in  the  Ch.-yard ; 
while  the  Cross  of  Kells , par  ex- 
cellence, is  in  the  market-place. 
The  visitor  to  Monasterboice,  near 
Drogheda,  will  at  once  recognise  its 
similarity  to  the  crosses  there.  The 
shaft,  which  is  broken  off  at  the 
top,  is  8 ft.  9 in,  high ; the  arms 
are  5 ft.  4 in.  in  width,  and  are 
connected  by  a wheel,  perfect  save  a 
small  portion  where  the  top  of  the 

f This,  we  have  been  informed,  was 
removed  some  years  ago  to  England. 
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shaft  should  be.  The  cross  is 
mounted  on  a broad  base,  having  on 
its  side  a good  sculpture  of  mounted 
horsemen  in  procession ; also  a 
“ remarkable  group  of  5 fighting 
figures,  2 armed  with  spears  and 
holding  shields  of  a peculiar  lunette 
shape.”  The  shaft  is  divided  into 
4 compartments,  representing  mili- 
tary and  ecclesiastical  subjects, 
while  a full-length  figure  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  arms.  It  has  lately 
been  raised  from  a prone  position,  and 
placed  on  an  elevated  stone  bise.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  in  1798  this 
cross  was  used  as  a gallows.  One  of 
the  crosses  in  the  Ch. -yd.  contains  a 
Latin  inscription,  one  of  the  five  so 
sculptured  Irish  stones,  according  to 
Petrie.  There  is,  however,  another 
in  Kells  which  seems  to  be  in  Latin, 
and  which  escaped  his  notice.  The 
fragments  of  another  unfinished  cross 
are  also  to  be  seen,  and  have  lately 
been  put  together.  The  Church  is 
modern,  but  the  Bell-tower , like  the 
one  at  Athlone,  stands  apart.  It 
consists  of  8 stages,  and  contains 
some  tablets  built  into  the  walls,  and 
a black-letter  inscription  recording 
its  rebuilding  in  1578. 

Only  a small  portion  of  a tower 
belonging  to  the  walls  remains,  al- 
though it  is  known  that  Kells  was 
strongly  fortified  and  possessed  a 
castle  built  by  Walter  de  Lacy.  The 
‘Annals  of  the  Four  Masters’  and 
‘ Tighemach  ’ record  many  incidents 
in  the  history  of  Kells,  in  which 
the  town  and  churches  sustained 
grievous  losses  and  damage  at  the 
hands  of  the  native  Irish,  Norwegian 
hordes,  and  Danish  robbers.  It  was 
devastated  by  fire,  sword,  and  pesti- 
lence many  times ; though  the  2 
greatest  catastrophes  were  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  abbey  in  1019  by  Sigtryg 
and  his  Danes,  and  the  burning  of  the 
town  by  Edward  Bruce  in  1815. 

Kells  was  celebrated,  not  only  for 
its  ecclesiastical  greatness  and  sanctity, 
but  also  for  its  advancement  in  litera- 
ture, evidenced  by  the  production  of  the 
illuminated  Book  of  Kells  in  about  the 
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8ih  cent.,  which  is  a copy  of  the  Gospels 
in  Latin,  now  in  the  Library,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin ; but  which,  like  the 
‘ Book  of  Bally  mote,’  gives  great  insight 
into  the  national  peculiarities  of  an 
early  period,  as  it  also  contains  many 
charters  of  the  11th  cent,  relating  to 
Kells  and  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  a 
marvellous  example  of  elaborate  orna- 
mentation, and  Mr.  Westwood  has  pro- 
nounced it  “ the  most  elaborately 
executed  monument  of  Early  Christian 
art  in  existence.”  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Archbishop  Ussher  from  a 
relative  of  Abbot  Plunkett,  the  last 
Abbot  of  Kells  (see  p.  13).  Kells  was 
also  noted  for  its  metal  work,  a fine 
example  of  which  was  in  the  Cumdacli 
(now  lost) ; another  is  a beautiful  Cro- 
sier nowin  the  British  Museum.  Kells 
is  one  of  the  few  places  where  the  com- 
munal system  of  land  tenure  prevails. 

2 in.  W.  of  Kells  is  the  ancient 
Church  of  Butane , the  doorway  of 
which  is  s rid  by  Lord  D unraven  to 
be  “ the  finest  I have  seen.” 

A fine  view  is  obtained  from  the 
Hill  of  Lloyd , which  is  crowned  with 
a column  100  ft.  high,  erected  by 
the  1st  Earl  of  Bective. 

About  6 m.  W.  of  Kells  are  the 
Moat  and  Dun  of  Bimor , the  former 
with  a very  large  central  mound  and 
an  outwork,  like  that  at  Newry 
The  dun  is  more  ordinary,  but  there 
is  a chain  of  7 or  8 others  on  the 
green  liiils  in  the  neighbourhood. 
About  3 m.  to  the  W.  is  Lough- 
crew,  the  seat  of  J.  L.  Naper,  Esq. 

Kells  is  surrounded  by  many 
pleasant  residences.  The  principal  is 
Headfort , the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Headfort,  adjoining  the  town,  the 
woods  and  groves  of  which  skirt  and 
indeed  occupy  islands  in  the  middle 
of  the  Blackwater. 

Conveyances. — By  rail  to  Drogheda 
and  Dublin ; to  Oldcastle  ; cars  to 
Bailieborough  ; to  Kingscourt  and 
Carrickmacross  ; to  Athboy  and 
Trim. 

Distances . — Navan,  10  m. ; Tel- 
town,  5 m. ; Bailieborough,  14  m. ; 
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Oldcastle,  i2j  lU:;  Ballyjamesduff, 
17  m. ; Virginia,  11  to. ; Athboy, 
8J  m. ; Kingscourt,  14|  m.;  Trim, 

16  to. 


Excursions. 

1.  Athboy  and  Trim . 

This  must  be  made  to  Athboy, 
\vhere  the  branch  rly.  line  to  Trim 
ends,  passing  1J  m.  rt.  Cannonstown , 
and  5J  m.  rt.  Jolinsbrooh  and  Drews - 
town . 

7J  m.  on  1.  the  ruined  Church  or 
Abbey  of  Batlimore  contains  a por- 
tion of  a sepulchral  cross  and  a 
monument  erected  to  a member  of 
the  Plunkett  family  1531. 

8J  m.  Athboy  (Ir.  Ath-buidhe , 
Yellow  ford),  an  inconsiderable  little 
town,  situated  on  the  Athboy  stream, 
which  falls  into  the  Boyne.  There 
is  a very  handsome  B.  C.  Chapel 
here,  with  a steeple  90  ft.  high.  To 
the  E.  of  the  town  rises  the  Hill  of 
Ward,  390  ft.,  celebrated  like  Taill- 
tenn  for  being  the  site  of  the  Palace 
of  Tlachtga , and  the  locale  of  a 
great  fair. 

The  feast  of  Samhuin , end  of  sum- 
mer (on  31st  October),  was  instituted 
by  Tuathal,  king  of  Ireland,  in  the  1st 
cent.,  who  also  instituted  the  feast  of 
Beltane.  Fires  were  kindled  “to 
summon  the  priests  and  augurs  to 
consume  the  sacrifices  offered  to  their 
gods.” 

11 J m.  rt.  is  Clifton  Lodge , the 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Darnley. 
From  hence  the  road  approaches 
the  valley  of  the  Boyne  to  16  m. 
Trim  (Rte.  3). 


2.  The  Cairns  at  Slieve-na-Cailliaghe. 

From  Kells  the  Rly.  extends 
(39J  m.)  to  Oldcastle  (Pop.  820),  a 
convenient  stat.  for  the  Inny  and 
Lough  Sheelin  fishing. 


3 m.  S.E.  of  Oldcastle  is  the  range 
of  hills  called  Slieve-na-Cailliaghe, 
the  “ Hag’s  ” or  “ Witch’s  Hill,”  as 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  a witch  of  that  name,  who  broke 
her  neck  in  attempting  a wild  leap 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  ridge 
of  this  range  is  about  2 m.  in  extent, 
and  has  three  chief  heights — Slieve- 
na-Cailliaghe,  904  ft.,  Patrickstown 
Hill,  885  ft.,  and  Carnbawn,  842  ft. 
Here  are  from  25  to  30  cairns,  some 
being  120  to  180  ft.  in  diameter,  but 
they  are  so  much  defaced  that  it  is 
impossible  now  to  ascertain  their 
true  dimensions.  The  first  account 
of  these  was  in  a paper  by  the  late 
W.  F.  Wakeman,  read  before  the 
Architectural  Soc.  of  Oxford  in  1858. 

In  1867-68  the  late  Eugene  Con- 
well  of  Trim,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  late  Mr.  Naper  of  Loughcrew, 
the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  excavated 
and  explored  the  whole  of  them.  A 
paper  read  by  him  to  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  in  1868  has  been 
printed  for  private  circulation,  and 
a full  account,  with  plans  and 
drawings,  was  projected,  which  has 
remained  unfulfilled  up  to  the 
present. 

“ One  of  the  most  perfect  of  these 
tumuli  is  that  distinguished  by  Mr. 
Conwell  as  Cairn  T.  It  stands  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  hill,  and  is  conse- 
quently the  most  conspicuous.  It  is  a 
truncated  cone,  116  ft.  diameter  at -the 
base,  and  with  sloping  side  between 
60  and  70  ft.  in  length.  Around  its 
base  are  37  stones  laid  on  edge,  and 
varying  from  6 to  12  ft.  in  length. 
They  are  not  detached,  as  at  New- 
grange,  but  form  a retaining  wall  to 
the  mound.  On  the  N.,  and  set  about 
4 ft.  back  from  the  circle,  is  a large 
stone,  10  ft.  long  by  6 high  and  ft. 
thick,  weighing  consequently  above  10 
tons.  The  upper  part  is  fashioned  as 
a rude  seat,  from  which  it  obtains  its 
name  of  the  Hag’s  Chair,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  intended 
as  a seat  or  throne.”  — Fergus  son. 
Many  of  the  stones  of  this  and  the 
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other  cairns  are  ornamented  like  those 
of  Newgrange. 

Cairn  L .,  a little  further  W.,  is  135 
ft.  in  diameter  and  surrounded  by  42 
stones,  similar  to  Cairn  T.  The  inner 
chamber  is  29  ft.  deep  and  13  across 
at  its  greatest  width,  and  had  seven 
separate  cists.  In  one  of  the  side 
chambers  is  the  largest  and  best 
finished  of  the  curious  flat  basins  yet 
discovered,  which  were  probably  used 
for  the  incremated  remains  of  the 
dead.  It  measures  5 ft.  9 in.  by  3 ft. 

1 in.,  and  is  tooled  and  picked  with  as 
much  care  as  if  executed  by  a modern 
mason.  Among  the  stones  in  the 
chamber  of  this  cairn  were  found  154 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  under  the 
basin  fragments  of  burned  bones  and 
human  teeth. 

In  one,  Cairn  //.,  only  between  5 and 

6 ft.  high  and  54  ft.  diameter,  Mr. 
Conway  collected  some  300  fragments 
of  human  bones,  14  fragments  of  rude 
pottery,  10  pieces  of  flint,  155  sea-shells 
in  perfect  condition,  besides-  pebbles 
and  small  polished  stones  in  quantities. 

“ The  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
collection  consisted  of  4884  fragments, 
more  or  less  perfect,  of  bone  imple- 
ments. These  are  now  in  the  Dublin 
Museum,  and  look  like  the  remains  of 
a paper-knife  maker's  stock-in-trade.” 
Several  of  these  are  polished  and 
ornamented  in  Late  Celtic  pattern  ; 
13  combs  are  engraved  on  both  sides, 
and  91  by  compass,  with  circles  and 
curves  of  a high  order  of  art.  On 
one,  in  cross-hatch  lines,  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  antlered  stag,  the  only 
attempt  to  depict  a living  thing.  Be- 
sides these,  were  found  in  this  cairn 

7 beads  of  amber,  3 small  beads  of 
glass  of  different  colours,  2 fragments 
and  a curious  molten  drop  of  glass 
1 in.  long,  18  bronze  rings,  and  9 speci- 
mens of  iron  implements  much  rusted. 
The  cairn  has  since  been  picked  and 
yielded  similar  objects  of  bone,  glass 
and  bronze. 

Cairn  D.,  the  largest  of  the  group, 
180  ft.  in  diameter  and  originally  sur- 
rounded by  54  stones,  has  been  exca- 
vated, but  no  trace  of  passage  or 
chamber  found.  This  may  have  been 
a cenotaph.  It  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  say  that  on  the  stones  used 
jp  the  copstj-uctioii  of  these  nionu- 
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ments  is  found  the  greatest  collection 
of  rude  drawings  yet  discovered  in 
Europe. 


From  Kells  the  tourist  may  take 
the  road  to  Virginia,  which  crosses 
the  Blackwater  at  Clavens  Bridge, 
29  m.,  and  thence  keeps  the  1.  bank. 

30|  m.  on  the  side  of  the  river  are 
the  Chapel  and  Well  of  St.  Kieran , 
with  the  “ remains  of  5 termon  cros- 
ses in  its  vicinity,  4 of  which  are 
placed  N.,  S.,  E.,  and  W.,  of  the 
river.  The  northern  one  was  erected 
in  a ford  in  the  river,  a very  remark- 
able situation  for  one  of  these  early 
Christian  structures.” — Wilde. 

This  is  accounted  for  by  the  story 
that  St.  Kieran  erected  these  crosses 
with  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and  that 
St.  Columba,  who  was  then  building  at 
Kells,  envied  them  so  greatly  that  he 
determined  to  abstract  one.  The  saint 
had  got  half-way  across  the  river  with 
the  stone  on  his  back  when  St.  Kieran 
awoke  and  caught  him.  A struggle 
took  place,  in  which  St.  Columba  threw 
the  base  of  the  cross  down  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  where  it  has  ever  since 
remained. 

The  Church  is  a plain  singular 
building  of  the  14th  cent,  or  there- 
abouts, built  on  arches,  so  as  to  form 
a sort  of  crypt. 

35  J m.  the  traveller  arrives  at  the 
foot  of  Lough  Bamor,  from  whence 
the  Blackwater  emerges,  and  fol- 
lows the  N.  shore  of  the  lough  and 
under  the  slopes  of  Bally  brush 
(1631  ft.)  to 

38J  Virginia  # (Pop.  562),  a 
neat  little  town,  originally  founded 
in  the  scheme  for  colonizing  Ulster 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  There  is  a 
modern  Gothic  Church,  which  re- 
placed one  partly  blown  down  and 
partly  burnt  in  1832.  Henry  Brooke, 
author  of  ‘ Gpsfavus  Vasq  * and  ‘ The 
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Fool  of  Quality/  was  bom  in  1706 
in  the  House  of  Rantavan,  not  very 
far  from  Virginia. 

Lough  Bamor , about  5 m.  in  length, 
is  prettily  wooded  and  varied  with 
islands,  planted  by  a former  Marquis 
of  Headfort;  the  family  have  an 
estate  and  a lodge  close  to  Virginia. 
It  receives  at  Virginia  the  River 
Sele,  which  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  identical  with  the  Black- 
water,  although  it  only  takes  the 
latter  name  from  the  period  of  its 
rising  from  the  lake. 

Conveyances. — Car  to  Drogheda 
via  Kells  and  Navan ; V irginia  Road 
Stat. ; Oldcastle  ; Ballyjamesduff. 

Distances. — Cavan,  19  m.;  Kells, 
13  m.  ; Ballyjamesduff,  6J  m. ; Old- 
castle, 7J  m. ; Bailieborough,  5J  m. 

The  scenery  has  very  much 
changed  since  the  traveller  left  the 
flat  pasture-lands  of  Meath,  and  he 
now  finds  himself  gradually  ap- 
proaching high  ground,  although 
not  much  exceeding  1000  ft. 

The  way  lies  over  a dreary 
country,  having  on  1.  the  conspi- 
cuous Slieve  Glali,  1057  ft. 

At  51 J m.  on  it.  is  the  village  of 
Stradone,  whence  an  uninteresting 
drive  of  6 m.  brings  the  tourist  to 

57 \ m.  Cavan  (Rtc.  20). 
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ROUTE  5. 

DROGHEDA  TO  NEWRY  AND 
BELFAST. 

[' Continuation  of  Bte.  2.] 

After  crossing  the  Boyne  Viaduct 
(G.  N.  Rly.),  a smaller  one  is  entered 
upon  at  Newfoundwell  Bridge,  built 
in  a style  to  harmonise  with  the 
walls  of  Drogheda.  On  rt.  1J  m.  is 
Beaulieu  House , pleasantly  situated 
just  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Montgomery  family, 
who  inherited  this  estate  from  Sir 
Henry  Tichborne,  Governor  of  Drog- 
heda in  1641. 

From  hence  to  Dundalk  the  line 
passes  through  a prettily  cultivated 
country,  though  not  so  rich  in 
archaeological  remains  as  the  dis- 
trict to  the  W.  of  Droghecla.  The 
tourist  frequently  obtains  charming 
views  of  the  Mourne  Mountains 
and  the  hilly  country  between  Dun- 
dalk and  Newry. 

35J  m.  from  Dublin  rt.  2 m.  is  the 
village  of  Termonfeckin,  in  former 
times  the  residence  for  part  of  the 
year  of  the  Abps.  of  Armagh  ; the 
last  of  them  who  lived  here  was  Abp. 
Henry  Ussher,  who  died  in  1613. 
2 m.  distant  are  the  remains  of 
Glass  Pistol  Castle , the  residence  of 
Dr.  Oliver  Plunkett  (R.  C.  Abp.), 
who  was  executed  at  Tyburn  on  a 
false  charge  of  treason  (1681),  in  con- 
nection with  the  Popish  Plot.  There 
are  remains  of  the  ancient  Castle , 
and  in  the  Ch.-yard  an  ancient  sculp- 
tured Cross.  The  prefix  Termon 
means  “ churchland,” — the  church- 
land  of  St.  Fechan,  who  lived  in  the 
7th  cent. — it  being  the  habit  for  a 
certain  portion  of  land,  answering 
to  our  glebe,  and  called  “ Termon 
land,”  to  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
the  clergy  attached  to  the  founda- 
tion. Donougli  O’Carroll,  the 
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founder  of  Mellifont,  established 
the  first  Church  here. 

37J  m.  rt.  is  Black  Hall  (G.  H. 
Pentland,  Esq.),  and  some  2 m.  to 
the  E.  the  village  and  headland  of 
Clogher,  a very  prominent  object  in 
all  the  coast  views. 

40£  m.  rt.  is  Barmeath , the  seat 
of  Lord  Bellew;  soon  after  which 
the  traveller  arrives  at  42  m.  rt. 
Dunleer  (Pop.  210),  a small  town 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  White 
River.  By  a charter  given  by 
Charles  II.  (1679),  the  inhabitants 
had  the  privilege  of  electing  a Sove- 
reign, which  however  has  not  been 
exercised  since  1811.  At  the  Union 
15,000Z.  were  given  as  compensation, 
one-half  to  John  Foster,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
other  to  Henry  Coddington  and  the 
portreeve  and  burgesses  of  Dunleer. 
Atliclare  Castle , a little  to  the  S.,  is 
a good  specimen  of  the  fortified 
manor-house,  one  end  being  de- 
fended by  a massive  battlemented 
tower. 

[From  Dunleer  it  is  7J  m.  S.W.  to 
the  pretty  village  of  Collon.  On  the 
slope  of  the  hill  of  Collon,  744  ft., 
is  Oriel  Temple , the  beautifully 
wooded  demesne  of  Viscount  Mas- 
sere  ene  and  Ferrard.] 


Branch  to  Ardee. 

At  43J  m.  Dromin  Junct.,  a branch 
line  of  4f  m.  runs  to  Ardee  # (Pop. 
2067),  situated  on  the  river  Dee. 

History. — Here  Cuchullin,  the  Ulster 
warrior,  killed  the  young  Connaught 
champion  Ferdia,  and  the  place  was 
called  Ath-Fhirdia , the  ford  of  Ferdia, 
and  in  later  times  Atherdee.  It  was 
of  great  importance  in  ancient  times, 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Roger 
de  Pippart,  whose  descendants  became 
Lords  of  Atherdee.  He  received  a 


grant  of  the  Manor  after  the  Norman 
invasion,  and  built  a strong  Castle, 
early  in  the  13th  cent.,  now  used  as  a 
gaol. 

Roger  de  Pippart  founded  a Crutched 
Friary  in  1207.  George  Dowdall,  its 
last  prior,  became  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  under  Mary.  The  possessions 
were  granted  by  James  I.  to  Sir  Garret 
Moore,  ancestor  of  the  Marquises  of 
Drogheda.  A Carmelite  Friary,  also 
founded  by  Roger  de  Pippart,  was 
burnt  by  Edward  Bruce  (1315).  Ardee 
was  an  ancient  corporation,  its  first 
charter  was  in  1376,  and  other  charters 
and  privileges  were  granted  down  to  the 
reign  of  George  III.  It  returned  two 
members  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  Its 
position  left  it  open  to  fierce  attacks 
from  the  Northern  Irish.  It  was  burned 
by  O’Neill  in  1538,  and  taken  by  Sir 
Phelim  O’Neill  in  1641,  but  soon 
afterwards  recaptured  by  Sir  Henry 
Tichborne. 

In  later  times  it  was  occupied  by 
James  II. ’s  troops  after  leaving  Dun- 
dalk, and  also  by  William’s  army, 
who  advanced  direct  from  hence  to  the 
Boyne. 

The  Castle  is  a quadrangular 
building  with  a high  roof;  the  E.  and 
W.  fronts  are  defended  by  projecting 
towers  rising  above  the  rest  of  the 
building.  There  is  another  castel- 
lated building,  which  was  granted 
to  the  Hatch  family  by  Cromwell. 
There  is  a large  Bath  at  S.  entrance 
of  the  town  on  which  are  the  remains 
of  a tower  and  wall  inclosure. 

Ardee  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to 
the  family  of  Brabazon,  Earls  of 
Meath. 


Main  Boute. 

44  m.  rt.  Cliarleville  (Edmond 
O’Conor,  Esq.),  and  a little  beyond 
Drumcar  (Lord  RathdoDnell)  and 
Greenmount.  At  47  m.  the  line 
crosses  the  River  Glyde,  a stream 
rising  in  3 waterheads,  under  the 
name  of  the  Lagan,  in  the  counties 
Monaghan,  Meath,  and  Louth,  and 
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arrives  at  Castlebellingham  (Pop. 
465),  a neat  little  town,  famous  for 
its  ale,  on  the  rt.  of  the  line,  flourish- 
ing under  the  proprietorship  of  Sir 
E.  Bellingham,  whose  residence  is 
adjoining. 

49  m.  rt.  Dromiskin,  in  addition 
to  a pretty  Church , contains  the  lower 
portion  of  a Round  Tower , which  has 
been  recapped  and  now  serves  as  a 
belfry.  On  1.  2 m.  are  Braganstoivn 
(J.  Ribton  Garstin,  Esq.,  D.L.)  and 
Darver  Castle , not  far  from  which  is 
Miltown  Castle , a square  fortress, 
defended  by  round  towers  45  ft.  high 
with  tall  graduated  battlements. 
An  arched  subterranean  vault,  J m. 
distant,  is  supposed  to  have  commu- 
nication with  it. 

50  m.  The  line  now  crosses  an- 
other river,  the  Fane,  which,  rising 
in  Monaghan,  skirts  the  county  of 
Louth,  and,  passing  through  a pretty 
valley,  falls  into  Dundalk  Bay  close 
to  the  village  of  Lurgan  Green,  and 
near  the  grounds  of  Clermont  Park. 

54  in.  DUNDALK  ( Bun-dealgan , 
that  is  Delga’s  Fort,  the  original 
name  of  the  Moat  of  Castletown 
1 m.  inland)  is  a place  of  great 
antiquity. 

History.  — The  Anglo  - Normans, 
under  De  Courcy  on  their  march  north- 
wards, won  a battle  here  in  1180.  it 
was  granted  by  Henry  II.  to  Bertram  de 
Verdon,  who  founded  an  Augustinian 
Priory,  and  strongly  fortified  the  town, 
as  it  occupied  an  important  position 
on  the  border  of  the  English  Pale,  and 
was  the  key  to  the  road  to  Ulster. 
Edward  Bruce  ravaged  it  with  fire  and 
sword,  occupied  it  as  his  residence, 
and  held  his  Court  here  as  King  during 
his  short-lived  triumph.  John  de  Ver- 
don founded  a Franciscan  Priory 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Charters 
and  privileges  were  granted  by  Ed- 
ward III.,  Richard  II.,  and  Henry  IV. 
(in  whose  time  it  was  walled),  and  by 
other  m on  arch  s down  to  .Tames  J[,  ft, 


was  besieged  in  1566,  and  later  it 
successfully  resisted  the  Irish  under 
O’Neill.  It  was  taken  in  1641  by  Sir 
Henry  Tichborne  after  a stubborn 
resistance.  It  was  held  by  Monk  in 
1649,  who  surrendered  it  to  Lord 
Inchiquin.  It  was  strongly  garrisoned 
for  James  II.,  but  was  abandoned  on 
the  approach  of  Schomberg,  who  en- 
camped north  of  the  town.  A number 
of  the  remains  of  its  towers  and  castel- 
lated structures  were  taken  down  by 
Viscount  Limerick  in  1747,  in  whose 
possession  it  then  was.  It  ceased  to 
be  a borough  in  1885. 

Dundalk  if  (Pop.  13,067)  is  a little 
to  the  rt.  of  the  fine  new  Stat.,  and 
is  built  on  marshy  ground  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  estuary  of  Castletown 
River,  as  it  falls  into  the  bay  of 
Dundalk,  which  extends  for  about 
7 m.  across  from  Cooley  Point  to 
Dunany  Point.  The  entrance  to  the 
Harbour  was  rendered  safe  by  the 
removal  of  a very  dangerous  shoal 
of  sunken  rocks;  this  gave  an  im- 
petus to  the  trade  of  the  port,  and 
helped  to  raise  it  to  its  present  com- 
mercial position.  The  town  has  a 
large  export  trade  of  farm  produce 
and  life  stock,  and  its  industries 
include  a distillery,  breweries,  flax 
and  flour  mills,  salt  works,  ship 
building,  iron  foundry,  and  tobacco 
manufacture.  It  has  several  endowed 
schools.  It  is  an  important  centre 
of  railway  traffic,  and  communica- 
tion is  complete  between  the  western 
and  north-western  counties  and  the 
port.  The  G.  N.  Ely.  has  its  loco- 
motive works  here. 

The  town  itself  will  not  detain 
the  visitor  long.  He  should  see  the 
Church , a plain  irregular  building, 
with  a wooden  spire  sheeted  with 
copper.  The  R.  C.  Cathedral , one 
of  the  handsomest  in  Ireland,  was 
erected  by  the  late  Thos.  J.  Duflf, 
from  designs  after  King’s  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge.  There  are  also 
the  Court-House , built  of  granite  in 
the  Doric  style,  Cavalry  Barracks , 
Market  - House,  Tom  Hall  with 
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public  hall  and  library,  and  the 
usual  collection  of  municipal  offices. 
The  town  has  the  advantage  of  fine 
parks,  as  well  as  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  grounds  of  the  Earl  of  Roden 
at  Dundalk  House , which  are  free  to 
visitors.  To  the  E.  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Franciscan  Priory , consisting 
mainly  of  a high  square  tower. 

A short  line  of  12  J miles  runs  to 
Greenore  (see  p.  84).  About  2 m.  to 
the  N.W.  of  Bellurgan  Stat.  is  the 
fine  Cromlech  of  Ballymascanlan. 
The  cap-stone  is  beautifully  rested 
on  three  rather  slender  uprights. 
It  measures  12J  ft.  by  9J  ft.,  and  is 
nearly  6 ft.  thick ; the  greatest 
height  from  the  ground  is  about 
7 ft.,  and  it  weighs  about  35  tons. 

Communications . — By  Rail  to 
Dublin  and  Belfast:  branches  to 
Clones,  Londonderry,  Enniskillen, 
Greenore,  and  Newry.  Steamers  to 
Liverpool,  Ardrossan,  and  Glasgow. 
Mail-car  to  Carrickmacross. 

Distances.— Dublin,  54  m. ; Bel- 
fast, 59  m. ; Drogheda,  22  m.  ; 
Castlebellingham,  7 m. ; Portadown, 
33  J m.  ; Newry,  11 J m. ; Castle- 
blayney,  18  m. 


Excursion  to  Louth. 

Louth  (5J  m.)  is  an  old  decayed 
town  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
county. 

A religious  establishment  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  here  by  St.  Patrick, 
and  from  it  sprang  a school  which 
became  one  of  the  most  noted  in 
Ireland,  producing,  it  is  said,  from 
among  its  scholars  300  presbyters,  and 
100  bishops.  The  abbey  was  pillaged 
by  the  Danes  in  the  9th  cent.,  and 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  12th.  It  was 
refounded  by  Dermot  O’Carroll,  King 
of  Oriel,  and  Edan  O’Kelly,  Bishop 
of  Clogher  in  1148,  and  was  presided 
over  by  a mitred  abbot.  At  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries  it  was 
granted  to  tfie  Plunkett  family, 


The  ruins  of  the  Abbey , which 
occupy  the  site  of  the  original 
monastery,  are  rather  extensive,  and 
contain  some  good  tracer ied  win- 
dows. At  Castlering  near  the  vil- 
lage, the  foundations  of  a hex- 
agonal mural  Fort  may  be  examined 


Return  to  Main  Route . 

Soon  after  leaving  Dundalk  fine 
views  are  obtained  on  rt.  of  the 
Carlingford  mountains.  2 m.  1.  is 
Castletown  House , Adjoining  the 
mansion  is  the  old  quadrangular 
Castle,  with  slender  square  towers 
at  the  angles. 

57  m.  1.  is  the  hill  of  Faughart, 
an  ancient  Fort , 38  ft.  in  height, 
with  a flat  top ; it  is  surrounded  by 
a rampart  and  deep  fosse.  The 
summit  shows  traces  of  the  founda- 
tion of  a tower  or  other  building. 
It  has  been  advanced  that  the  place 
was  originally  a burial  mound,  and 
in  later  times  a beacon  or  fort  to 
defend  the  English  Pale. 

Here  Ed.  Bruce  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  1318,  probably  by  a knight 
named  Maupas,  one  of  a picked  body 
of  troops  raised  by  Sir  John  Berming- 
ham,  Miles  Verdon,  and  other  men  of 
Leinster.  Bermingham  received  a 
grant  of  the  manor  of  Ardee,  and  was 
made  Earl  of  Louth.  St.  Brigid  is 
said  to  have  been  born  at  Faughart  in 
the  5th  cent.,  and  St.  Moyenna  is  said 
to  have  founded  a nunnery  here  in 
638,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  old  Ch. 
was  built. 

There  is  also  a Well  in  the  grave- 
yard, a drink  from  which  in  a human 
skull  is  believed  by  the  peasantry 
to  cure  toothache.  The  King's 
(Bruce’s)  Grave,  covered  by  a slab 
below  the  surface  is  pointed  out. 

58  m.  To  rt.  is  Mount  Pleasant. 
ffpre  tfle  begutlfuj  Ravensdale, 
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drained  by  the  Biver  Flurry,  opens 
from  tlie  slopes  of  the  Carlingford 
mountains.  Bavensdale  Park  is 
magnificently  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Clermont  Cairn,  which  rises  bluffly 
to  the  height  of  1674  ft.  The  mansion 
is  a plain  modern  structure  on  the 
site  of  the  old  house,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  first  of  the  Clermont 
family  that  resided  at  Bavensdale, 
the  Bight  Hon.  James  Fortescue, 
who  represented  Louth  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  until  his  death  in  1782. 
Several  seats  are  passed  on  the  rt., 
among  them  Garrick  Bridge  House , 
with  deer-park.  The  scenery  has 
been  gradually  changing,  from  the 
undulating  and  pastoral  country 
near  Dundalk  and  Castlebelling- 
ham,  to  higher  and  less  cultivated 
grounds.  We  are  now  at  the 
southern  base  of  a very  remarkable 
group  of  mountains  which  shut  off 
Ulster  from  the  county  of  Louth, 
and  which  contain  in  their  ranges 
scenery  of  a very  high  order.  The 
Mourne  mountains  extend  from  the 
Newry  W aterand  Carlingford  Lough 
to  Slieve  Donard  overlooking  Dun- 
drum  bay,  and  occupy  northwards 
a very  considerable  portion  of  Co. 
Down,  the  outlying  groups  indeed 
reaching  to  within  sight  of  Belfast. 
The  Slieve  Gullion  and  Carlingford 
ranges  lie  to  the  W.  and  S.  of  the 
Newry  Water  and  Carlingford 
Lough,  occupying  parts  of  the 
Cos.  Armagh  and  Louth. 

The  tourist  who  can  afford  the 
time  to  explore  these  hills  at  length, 
making  his  head-quarters  at  Newry 
for  the  latter,  and  Bostrevor,  or 
Newcastle,  for  the  former,  will  not 
regret  his  stay. 

60  m.  1.  at  Moyry  Castle , a single 
quadrangular  tower,  the  line  crosses 
the  Carrickbroad  river,  and  enters 
the  Co.  of  Armagh.  Here  is  the 
famous  Moyry  Pass,  the  only  passage 
to  the  north,  except  round  the  Car- 
lingford coast.  It  was  the  scene  of 
many  bloody  contests  between  the 


English  and  Irish  in  past  times. 
The  district  is  called  the  Fews 
( fiodha  a forest),  as  the  country  was 
once  thickly  wooded ; this  and  the 
boggy  nature  of  the  ground  rendered 
it  almost  impassable. 

In  1595  a severe  action  took  place 
between  the  Elizabethan  troops  under 
Sir  Wm.  Russell  and  those  of  Hugh 
O’Neill,  who  for  5 or  6 years  subse- 
quently held  this  defile  against  every 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  English  to 
dislodge  him.  He  was,  however,  com- 
pelled to  retire  in  1600  before  Lord 
Mount)  oy,  who  in  his  turn  was  a few 
days  afterwards  intercepted  by  O’Neill 
in  Bavensdale,  when  the  Lord  Deputy 
was  severely  wounded,  and  the  English 
compelled  to  retreat  to  Dundalk,  leav- 
ing the  northern  districts  in  the  hands 
of  the  Irish. 

Passing  1.  under  the  base  of  the 
Forkhill  mountains,  the  line  leaves 
on  rt.  7 m.  the  village  of  Jones- 
borough,  burnt  by  the  rebels  in  1798. 
Near  it  is  the  singular  Pillar-stone  of 
Kilnasaggarty  with  inscription  and 
wheel-cross.  It  is  in  the  cemetery 
and  stands  in  connection  with  a 
peculiar  burial  arrangement.  The 
plan  shows  two  concentric  circles,  the 
graves  radiating  towards  the  centre, 
at  which  stands  another  pillar-stone, 
the  former  being  at  the  N.  edge. 

We  now  enter  a wild  hilly  region, 
little  inhabited,  and  still  less  cul- 
tivated. On  1.  the  highest  peak  of 
Slieve  Gullion  rises  abruptly  to  the 
height  ot  1893  ft.,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered the  western  barrier  of  the 
range.  The  ascent  is  steep  and 
abrupt  in  places,  and  covers  a dis- 
tance of  2 m.  From  the  top  one  of 
the  finest  views  in  the  North  is 
obtained.  At  the  summit  is  a Cairn 
covering  an  artificial  chamber,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  burial- 
place  of  Cuailgne,  son  of  Breogan, 
an  early  chieftain,  who  fell  in  battle 
on  tha  plain  beneath.  A flagged 
pathway  leads  to  the  edge  of  a small 
lough,  concerning  which  there  is 
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a legend,  that  any  floating  matter 
thrown  into  it  in  the  evening  will 
appear  in  the  morning  at  Lough 
(Jamlough  a couple  of  miles  distant. 
The  locality  of  this  mountain  is  the 
subject  of  a poem,  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  Ossian,  in  which 
he  makes  Fingal  his  principal  hero. 
The  district  was  formerly  infested 
by  bands  of  robbers,  of  whom  the 
famous  Redmond  O’Hanlon  was  the 
chief.  At  the  base  of  Slieve 
Gullion  is  Killeavy  Castle , a beauti- 
fully situated  residence  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period. 

62J  m.  Adavoyle  Stat. 

63  m.  rt.  near  the  village  of  Meigh, 
the  line  has  reached  its  highest  ele- 
vation, 350  ft.,  and  enters  a deep 
cutting  through  the  Wellington  Hill, 
emerging  at  the  base  of  the  Newry 
mountains.  A magnificent  view  now 
opens  out  to  the  traveller,  who  would 
willingly  delay  his  rapid  progress 
for  a few  minutes  to  feast  upon  it. 
On  his  rt.  the  whole  of  the  vale  and 
town  of  Newry  lie  at  his  feet,  toge- 
ther with  Carlingford  Bay  and  the 
villages  of  Warrenpoint  and  Ros- 
trevor,  backed  up  by  the  lofty  ranges 
of  Mourne. 

69|  m.  Bessbrook  andNewry  Stats. 

Bessbrook#  (Pop.  3400)  lies  2 m. 
W.  of  Newry,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  an  electric  tramway 
running  through  a picturesque  valley 
crossed  by  the  main  line  over  a fine 
viaduct.  Cars  run  about  once  an 
hour  between  the  towns.  The  Bess- 
brook  Spinning  Co.  (linen)  are  the 
proprietors  of  this  pretty,  thriving, 
and  prosperous  town.  It  was  founded 
by  the  late  John  Grubb  Richardson, 
a member  of  a well-known  Quaker 
family.  The  mills  are  of  great  extent 
and  are  models  of  their  kind.  The 
town  is  well  laid  out ; the  cottages 
are  built  chiefly  of  granite  from  the 
famous  Bessbrook  quarries,  and 
present  an  exceptionally  neat  ap- 


pearance. The  relations  between 
the  proprietors  and  the  community, 
all  of  whom  are  practically  con- 
nected with  the  linen  industry,  are 
of  a patriarchal  kind.  A dairy 
farm  is  also  worked  by  the  pro- 
prietors for  the  benefit  of  the 
town.  There  are  churches  of  the 
several  denominations,  co-operative 
stores,  hotel,  town  hall,  and  library. 
No  alcoholic  drinks  of  any  kind  are 
sold  in  the  town,  there  is  neither 
police  barrack  nor  pawnshop  within 
its  precincts,  and  it  is  free  from  the 
evils  that  spring  from  the  vice  of 
intemperance.  Valuable  Quarries  of 
grey  granite,  which  takes  a fine 
polish,  are  also  worked  at  Bessbrook 
and  large  quantities  of  this  stone 
exported. 

Newry  # (Pop.  12,587).  The 
G.  N.  Rly.  Stat.  is  2 m.  distant ; it 
is  more  convenient  for  the  traveller 
to  proceed  to  Goraghwood  (72  m.), 
from  whence  a short  line  (3J  m., 
a section  of  the  Newry  and  Armagh 
line)  runs  directly  into  the  town. 

History. — Newry  is  a place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  it  figures  in  the  bardic 
literature  of  Ireland.  The  ‘Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters’  under  date  11G2, 
says  : “ The  monastery  of  the  monks 
of  Newry  was  burnt  and  also  the  yew- 
tree  which  St.  Patrick  himself  had 
planted.”  The  ancient  name  is  Iubhar- 
cinn-tragha , the  Yew  at  the  head  of 
the  strand.  This  shortened  to  lubhar 
(yure),  with  the  article  “ an  ” (N)  and 
y added  changed  it  to  Newry.  It  is 
said  the  Danes  landed  here  about  831 
and  established  themselves  at  Narrow 
Water  Castle.  After  the  Conquest 
De  Courcy  built  a castle,  which  was 
afterwards  destroyed  by  Edward  Bruce 
in  1315.  It  was  rebuilt,  but  again 
destroyed  by  Shane  O’Neill,  and  again 
rebuilt  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bagenal.  In 
subsequent  wars  the  town  suffered 
greatly.  It  was  burned  by  the  Duke 
of  Berwick  when  retreating  before 
Schomberg.  James  I.  granted  a patent 
to  Arthur  Bagenal  in  1613  of  the  town 
of  Newry  with  the  Manor  of  Green- 
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castle,  lordships  of  Mourne  and  Car- 
lingford,  customs,  court  fines,  &c., 
and  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
enjoyed  by  the  Abbots  of  Newry.  The 
present  proprietor  is  the  Earl  of 
Kilmorey. 

A Cistercian  Abbey  was  founded  in 
1157  by  Maurice  McLoughlin,  King  of 
Ireland,  the  charter  of  which  still 
exists.  The  Abbot’s  house,  whose 
walls  were  of  great  strength  and 
thickness,  was  subsequently  incorpo- 
rated with  the  residence  of  the  Bage- 
nals.  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Ulster, 
confirmed  its  charter  and  granted  it 
endowments.  It  attained  much  cele- 
brity and  became  greatly  enriched.  It 
was  converted  into  a collegiate  Ch.  for 
secular  priests  in  1543,  and  was  finally 
suppressed  at  the  Dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.  Sir 
Nicholas  Bagenal,  Marshal  of  Ireland, 
obtained  a part  of  the  abbey  and  lands 
from  Edward  VI.  for  his  u excellent 
services,”  and  was  permitted  to  use 
in  his  Court  the  ancient  seal  of  the 
charter.  He  made  the  abbey  his 
residence,  colonised  and  strengthened 
the  town,  built  the  Ch.  of  St.  Patrick 
in  High  Street,  and  was  interred 
■ within  its  walls. 

The  town  lies  chiefly  in  Down, 
but  partly  in  Armagh,  near  the 
Mouth  of  Newry  Water.  It  is  now  a 
clean  and  well-built  town  and  much 
changed  since  the  days  when  Swift 
wrote  of  it— 

‘'High  church,  low  steeple, 

» Dirty  streets,  and  proud  people.” 

It  is  situated  in  a narrow  vale, 
expanding  towards  the  N.W.,  con- 
tracting on  the  S.E.,  and  bounded 
by  high  hills  on  each  side — on  the 
W.  by  the  Newry  mountains  (1385 
ft.),  and  Slieve  Gullion,  and  on  the 
E.  by  the  wooded  shoulders  of  the 
more  lofty  Mourne  range,  which  are 
seen  overtopping  them.  Through 
the  centre  of  the  vale  runs  the 
Newry  Water,  eclipsed  to  a con- 
siderable extent  by  the  more  im- 
portant Newry  Canal,  which  admits 
vessels  drawing  15  ft.  from  Warren- 
point  tp  Newry.  ft  rpps  thence  to 
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Portadown  (16 J in.),  where  it  joins 
the  Lower  Bann,  thus  connecting 
Lough  Neagh  with  the  sea.  The 
town  carries  on  a busy  import  and 
export  trade,  possessing  good  quays, 
warehouse,  flour  and  spinning  mills 
Vast  sums  have  been  spent  in  ren- 
dering the  navigation  safe.  Four 
stone  bridges  cross  the  tidal  river 
which  separates  the  Cos.  Down  and 
Armagh,  and  four  others  span  the 
canal ; of  these  the  Ballybot  Bridge 
is  a handsome  granite  arch  of  90  ft. 
span.  This  was  the  oldest  of  the 
bridges,  and  was  protected  by  a for- 
tress where  many  fierce  feuds  oc- 
curred in  past  times.  The  churches 
are  all  modern  or  modernised  build- 
ings, although  St.  Patrick's  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  professedly 
Protestant  Ch.  ever  erected  in  Ire- 
land, and  still  possesses  a part  of 
the  tower,  with  the  arms  of  the 
founder,  Sir  Nicholas  Bagenal,  1578. 
The  B.  C.  Cathedral  in  Hill  Street 
has  a good  Perp.  exterior.  At  the 
northern  entrance  is  a granite  Obe- 
lisk in  what  is  now  a public  square, 
erected  in  memory  of  Trevor  Corry. 

The  archaeologist  should  visit  the 
Crown  Mount,  a celebrated  rath  1 m. 
N.E.  of  the  town.  It  is  nearly 
600  ft.  in  circumference  and  sur- 
rounded by  a fosse  21  ft.  "wide; 
it  has  on  the  W.  side  a singular 
platform  also  surrounded  by  a fosse, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  erected  as  the 
scene  of  single  combat  between 
competitive  princes  for  sovereignty, 
and  hence  its  name. 

Conveyances. — Ely.  to  Carlingford 
and  Greenore,  in  connection  with 
the  Holyhead  steamers,  and  direct 
steam-packets  to  Liverpool,  and  to 
Glasgow,  via  Androssan.  Bail  to 
Dundalk,  Belfast,  Armagh,  and 
Warren  point.  Car  to  Rathfriland 
and  Downpatrick ; car  to  Newcastle 
via  Warrenpoint,  Rostrevor  and 
Kilkeel. 

Distances. — Duiidalk,  15  m. ; Por- 
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tadown,  i8§  m. ; Banbridge,  17  m. ; 
Hilltown  9 m.;  Warrenpoint,  6 m.  ; 
Bostrevor,  8 J m. ; Carlingford,  1 3 J m.  ; 
Omeath,  7J  m. ; Greenore,  15J  m. ; 
Kilkeel  18  m. ; Newcastle,  32  m. ; 
Narrowwater,  4|  m. ; Downpatrick, 
by  coast  road,  62  m. ; Castle  wellan, 
18  m. 

In  its  passage  to  Goraghwood 
(72 J m.)  the  main  line  is  carried  over 
the  ravine  of  Crciigmore  by  a re- 
markably fine  Viaduct  2000  ft.  in 
length  and  110  high,  formed  by  a 
series  of  18  arches  of  50  ft.  span. 

[From  Goraghwood  the  line  from 
Newry  to  Armagh  runs  N.W.  to 
Markethill  (8J  m.).  At  12J  m.  is 
Hamilton’s  Bawn,  so  called  from 
the  Bawn  built  by  J.  Hamilton  in 
1619,  to  whom  the  lands  were 
granted  by  James  I.  It  was  nearly 
destroyed,  and  was  the  scene  of  great 
cruelty  in  1641 . It  was  the  subject  of 
Swift’s  ‘ Grand  Question  Debated  ’ ; 
he  wrote  it  at  the  seat  near  this  of 
his  friend,  Sir  Arthur  Acheson,  who 
owned  the  Bawn.] 

Proceeding  from  Goraghwood  is 
73J  m.  1.  Mount  Norris,  a small  village 
marking  the  position  of  a Fort  built 
by  Gen.  Norris  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  to  guard  one  of  the  many 
pa^es  near  Newry.  It  gives  the  title 
of  baron  to  the  Annesley  family. 

74 J m.  on  rt.  near  the  canal,  is 
Cairn  Bane , of  which  there  is 
scarcely  a trace  left.  The  stones  com- 
posing the  circle  and  the  cromlech 
within  have  been  taken  away  for 
building  purposes  in  recent  times. 

A little  further  N.  is  Drumba - 
nagher , the  residence  of  Maxwell  C. 
Close,  Esq.,  built  in  Italian  style, 
and  situated  in  beautiful  grounds. 
Traces  exist  of  the  entrenchment 
round  the  Earl  of  Tyrone’s  strong- 
hold during  the  Elizabethan  wars, 
and  called  Tyrone’s  Ditches. 

On  rt.  of  the  line  is  Dromantine 
House  (A.  C.  Innes-Cross,  Esq.). 


77  m.  Poyntzpass(JM)  (Pop.  334), 
a neat  little  town  standing  on  the 
main  road  4 m.  from  Tanderagee*  It 
derives  its  name  from  Sir  Toby 
Poyntz,  who  made  a desperate  defence 
against  Hugh  O’Neill’s  Irish  troops. 
The  country  was  then  a boggy  fast- 
ness and  forest,  and  the  spot  was 
a pass  between  Armagh  and  Down, 
and  traces  of  a castle  exist  which 
defended  it.  The  archaeologist 
should  stop  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  Dane’s  Cast,  the  finest 
early  earthwork  in  Ireland,  a sort  of 
dyke,  similar  to  that  of  Offa  in  Wales. 
It  is  called  by  the  natives  “ Glen- 
na-muc-dubh,”  the  Glen  of  the  black 
pig,  and  was  ascribed  by  them 
to  enchantment.  It  runs  nearly  N. 
and  S.  between  Scarva  and  Meigh, 
and  probably  separated  the  ancient 
kingdoms  of  Oriel  and  Ulidia.  It 
consists  in  places  of  a rampart  and 
fosse,  having  a depth  of  12  to  20  ft.  ; 
but,  as  in  most  of  these  early  earth- 
works, the  progress  of  agriculture 
and  improvements  has  obliterated 
it  in  very  many  places.  3 m.  fur- 
ther N.  is 

Scarva,  where  William  III.’s  army 
held  its  rendezvous  on  arriving  in 
Ireland.  It  was  the  scene  of  several 
struggles  in  the  wars  of  1641,  and 
was  taken  by  Col.  Monk.  Here  are 
several  archaeological  remains  of 
interest : viz.  the  ruins  of  Glenflesh 
Castle , built  by  Monk ; and  Cairn 
Cochy , an  immense  heap  of  stones 
70  ft.  high,  which  marks  the  site 
of  a battle,  a.d.  332,  <k  between  the 
3 Collas,  princes  of  Heremon’s  race, 
and  Fergus  Fogha,  the  last  of  the 
race  of  Ir.  The  battle,  in  which 
the  latter  was  killed,  lasted  for  6 suc- 
cessive days.”  The  parish  of  Agha- 
derg,  meaning  the  red  ford,  takes  its 
name  from  this  occurrence.  In  the 
grounds  of  Lisnagade , the  Fort  of 
the  hundred,  is  a finely  preserved 
Fort , beyond  which  the  Dane’s  Cast 
commences  and  runs  through  the  de- 
mesnes of  Scarva  and  Union  Lodge. 
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The  fort  is  circular,  with  triple  ram- 
parts, the  3 moats  or  entrenchments 
being  about  70  ft,  in  breadth.  Many- 
other  forts  may  be  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  its  name  was 
probably  derived  from  the  number 
that  once  existed.  Quantities  of 
antiquarian  objects  — flint  - heads, 
celts,  coins,  spear-heads,  swords, 
a gold  tiara,  and  other  relics — have 
been  found  in  the  district.  In  the 
Graveyard  of  Ballynaback,  a little 
to  the  N.  of  Scarva  lie  the  remains 
of  the  celebrated  outlaw  Redmond 
O’Hanlon  (p.  79).  It  was  the  site 
of  an  old  Ch.,  and  several  ecclesi- 
astical antiquities  have  been  found 
there,  among  them  a bell  of  beauti- 
ful workmanship. 

[2J  m.  rt.  is  the  small  town  of 
Loughbrickland,  founded  by  Sir 
Marmaduke  Whitchurch  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  castle  was 
afterwards  dismantled  by  the  Crom- 
wellian army.  In  the  street  William 
III.  in  1690  is  said  to  have  sat  on 
horseback  for  many  hours,  while  his 
army  passed  before  him  in  single 
file.] 


Branch  to  Banhridge , Dromore , and 
Hillsborough. 

From  Scarva  there  is  a junction 
line  through  the  village  of  Laurence- 
town,  Banbridge, Dromore, and  Hills- 
borough, joining  the  Great  North- 
ern Rly.  again  near  Lisburn  (25 J m.). 
A further  extension  has  been  made 
from  Banbridge  along  the  valley  of 
the  Bann  to  Ballyroney  (9  m.). 

Banbridge,#  7 m.  (Pop.  4901),  is 
a pleasant  busy  place  on  the  Bann. 
It  is  entirely  modern,  and  is  peculiar 
from  the  fact  of  the  main  street 
having  been  excavated  in  the  centre, 
owing  to  a steep  ascent,  to  afford  a 
more  easy  passage  on  each  side  for 
the  heavy  traffic.  A Bridge,  erected  in 
1832,  of  single  arch  span  crosses  the 


main  street  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
from  the  side  thoroughfares.  There 
is  a monument  in  Church  Square  to 
the  memory  of  Captain  Crozier, 
R.N.,  a native  of  Banbridge.  He 
was  second  in  command  in  Sir  John 
Franklin’s  Arctic  expedition.  The 
Marquis  of  Downshire  is  the  prin- 
cipal proprietor.  Linen  is  the  staple 
trade  of  Banbridge,  as  it  is  of  every 
northern  town  which  the  tourist 
will  visit  in  this  route.  The  Parish 
Church  is  a fine  structure  (E.  Eng.), 
built  in  1834,  but  much  altered  and 
enlarged. 

About  5 m.  S.  is  Baliynasheagh , 
the  home  of  the  father  and  grand- 
father of  Charlotte  Bronte.  To  the 
cyclist  and  walking  tourist  interest- 
ing excursions  through  pleasing 
and  varied  scenery  can  be  had  to 
Laurencetown (3 m.) ; Gilford  (5 m.); 
and  thence  to  Portadown  (8J  m.); 
Lurgan  (9J  m.);  Dromore  (7  m.), 
and  Hillsborough  (12J  m.) ; Lough- 
brickland (3  m.),  and  Rathfriland 
(13  m.),  thence  to  Hilltown  (16  m.), 
and  Rostrevor  (23  m.). 

14  m.  Dromore#  (Pop.  2359).  St. 
Colman  is  supposed  to  have  founded 
an  abbey  here  of  Canons  Regular 
at  an  early  period,  and  at  a later 
time  it  was  the  seat  of  a Franciscan 
monastery.  The  church  afterwards 
became  the  cathedral  for  the  Pro- 
testant diocese  of  Dromore.  It  was 
destroyed  with  the  town  in  the 
rebellion  of  1641,  and  the  present 
Church  was  built  on  its  site  by 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  (1661-7), 
who,  together  with  Bishop  Percy, 
author  of  ‘ Reliques  of  Ancient  Eng- 
lish Poetry,’  are  the  two  most  note- 
worthy prelates  of  Dromore.  The 
remains  of  Jeremy  Taylor  lie  in  a 
vault  beneath  the  Altar,  and  those  of 
Bp.  Percy  in  the  transept  which  he 
himself  had  added  to  the  cathedral. 
Adjoining  the  town  is  the  Palace , 
the  grounds  designed  and  planted 
by  Bp.  Percy  alter  the  model  of 
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Shenstohe  S Leasowes.  In  the  “ See” 
House  the  several  Bishops  of  the 
diocese  resided  up  to  1842,  when,  at 
the  death  of  Bishop  Saurin,  it  was 
annexed  to  the  united  dioceses  of 
Down  and  Connor.  The  scanty  ruins 
of  a Castle  and  some  Earthworks  are 
to  be  seen  near  the  town,  and  in  the 
grounds  of  Gillhall.  To  the  N.E.  is 
a rath,  called  the  Great  Fort , about 
200  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  44  ft. 
in  perpendicular  height,  and  80  ft. 
in  slope ; it  is  surrounded  by  a triple 
earthwork  and  fosses.  It  is  thought 
that  the  sunken  way,  about  90  yds. 
long,  between  it  and  the  River 
Lagan,  was  at  one  time  covered. 
In  the  Market-place  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  Cross,  to  which  the 
parish  stocks  were  attached  until 
recent  times. 

Hillsborough,  # 19f  m.  (Pop.  698), 
is  an  English-looking  little  town  on 
the  side  of  a hill,  containing  a well- 
preserved  Fort,  built  by  Sir  Arthur 
Hill  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and 
still  kept  up  as  a hereditary  garrison 
under  the  Marquis  of  Downshire, 
who  enjoys  the  titles  of  Marshal  of 
Ulster  and  Hereditary  Constable  of 
Hillsborough  Fort.  At  the  foot  of 
Main  Street  is  a Statue  to  the 
4th  Marquis  of  Downshire  ; a Monu- 
ment to  1st  Marquis  stands  on  a 
hill  above  the  town.  On  the  N. 
side  of  the  Square  is  the  entrance 
to  the  demesne,  in  which  stands  the 
Castle.  The  grounds  also  contain 
the  ruins  of  a Church  and  a quaintly 
devised  Burial-ground  of  the  Soc. 
of  Friends.  William  III.  occupied 
the  Fort  for  a night  in  1690,  while 
his  army  encamped  on  the  Blaris 
Moor,  when  he  ordered  the  grant, 
known  as  the  Begium  Donum , to  be 
paid  to  the  Nonconformist  divines 
for  their  loyalty.  This  grant  ceased 
witli  the  Irish  Church  Act  (1869). 
The  Fort  is  a massive  building, 
defended  by  4 quadrangular  bas- 
tions, and  entered  by  a good  pointed 
arched  gateway,  above  which  are  3 


pointed  windows.  It  is  situated  iu 
the  centre  of  the  Park  (also  Marquis 
of  Downshire),  the  principal  en- 
trance to  which  is  off  Park  Street. 
The  town  returned  2 members  to  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  at  the  Union 
the  then  Marquis  received  15,000Z. 
compensation.  There  is  a pretty 
Gothic  Church  with  spire  200  ft.  in 
height,  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Hills- 
borough in  1774  at  a cost  of  20,000Z. 
It  contained  some  stained  glass,  and 
a Monument  by  Nollekens  to  Arch- 
deacon Leslie. 


The  Main  Boute  continues  to 

82  m.  Tanderagee  Stat.,  to  the  rt. 
of  which  is  Gilford,  another  little 
linen  town  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Bann,  from  whence  the  Earl  of 
Clanwilliam  takes  his  second  title. 
A colony  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
settled  near  Gilford  in  1688,  and 
their  descendants  still  maintain 
the  settlement.  Gilford  Castle  is 
close  to  the  town. 

About  1J  m.  to  the  1.  of  the  Stat 
is  Tanderagee  ^ (Pop.  1444).  The 
summit  of  the  hill  is  crowned  by 
the  Castle , a pretty  Elizabethan 
mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
originally  built  by  the  Count  de 
Salis  on  the  site  of  the  fortress  of 
the  O’Haulons.  Redmond  .O’Han- 
lon was  the  most  renowned  outlaw 
Of  Irish  history,  whose  family  estate 
was  confiscated  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  and  granted  to  Oliver 
St.  J ohn.  For  ten  years  he  kept  the 
district  in  subjection,  and  was  killed 
in  1681  (p.  78).  The. line  from  here, 
crossing  the  Cusher  river,  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Bann,  passing  on 
1.  Mullavilly  House , rt.  Moy alien  (the 
residence  of  the  Quaker  family  of 
Richardson)  and  Carriclc  Blacker 
(Baroness  von  Steiglitz),  to 

Portadown  Junct.,  87J  m.  from 
Dublin,  33£  m.  from  Dundalk,  and 
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25|  m,  from  Belfast,  an  important 
Rly.  centre,  connected  by  lines  with 
Dungannon  and  Omagh  (see  p.  170), 
Armagh,  and  Clones. 

Portadown  # (Pop.  8430)  has  a 
large  manufacturing  industry  in 
linen,  lawn,  and  cambric.  The 
features  of  the  country  from  Porta- 
down  to  Belfast  are  not  marked 
by  any  romantic  scenery,  nor  by 
objects  of  archaeological  interest,  but 
are  rather  characterised  by  richly 
cultivated  fields,  prosperous  linen 
towns  and  villages,  and  a general 
air  of  well-being.  Crossing  the  Bann 
by  a wooden  Viaduct  of  5 arches,  and 
leaving  on  1.  the  Church  of  Drum - 
cree , the  line  traverses  a rather  flat 
low  district  lying  between  the  hills 
and  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh, 
which  is  only  a couple  of  miles 
distant  to  the  N.  As  this  district  is 
watered  wholly  by  the  Upper  Bann, 
the  manufacturers  have  obtained  a 
constant  and  equable  water-power, 
by  constructing  a reservoir  at  Lough 
Island  Heavy , near  Castlewellan, 
which  embraces  an  area  of  100  acres. 
The  river  rises  in  the  northern  face 
of  Slieve  Muck,  in  the  Mourn e range, 
and  flows  NAY.  with  a considerable 
fall  past  Hill  town  to  Banbridge  and 
Gilford.  Apart  from  its  commercial 
value,  it  was  long  famous  for  its 
pearls,  particularly  at  Banbridge, 
which,  like  those  in  the  Conway 
river  in  N.  Wales,  are  found  in  the 
shell  of  the  fresh-water  mussel  {TJnio 
atratusf  and  which  in  the  last  century 
were  so  highly  esteemed,  especially 
those  of  rose  colour,  that  they  were 
sold  for  20L  or  30Z.  each. 

93£  m.  Lurgan#  (Pop.  11,777),  is 
celebrated  for  its  diapers,  the  numer- 
ous bleaching-greens  in  the  vicinity 
betokening  the  prevailing  occupa- 
tion. It  stands  on  high  ground  com- 
manding fine  views  of  Lough  Neagh 
2 m.  distant.  Here  also  is  the 
demesne  of  Lurgan  Castle , the  modern 
residence  of  Lord  Lurgan,  a hand- 


some Elizabethan  house,  built  df 
Scotch  sandstone,  and  placed  in  a 
finely-wooded  park.  The  town  was 
founded  by  his  ancestor  Wm,  Brown- 
low  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

[3  m.  S.E.  is  Waringstown 
(Pop.  440),  a manufacturing  village 
celebrated  for  its  cambrics  and 
established  by  Wm.  Waring  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne.  Hard  by  is 
an  old  Manor-house , in  which  is 
preserved  a tapestried  chamber  occu- 
pied by  Duke  Schomberg  in  his 
passage  through  the  country.] 

The  line  continues  past  Grace 
Hall  on  the  rt.  At  99  m.  is  Moira, 
a prettily-placed  town  about  1 m. 
to  the  rt.  of  the  Stat.  It  gave  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Moira  to  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings.  Near  it  is  the  seat  of 
Lord  Deramore.  At  this  point  we 
cross  the  Lagan  Navigation  or  Ulster 
Canal,  running  from  Lough  Neagh 
by  Moira  and  Lisburn  to  Belfast,  a 
distance  of  28  m.,  with  a summit, 
level  of  120  ft.,  and  affording  a 
cheap  and  convenient  water-carriage 
to  the  busy  manufacturing  villages 
on  its  course.  At  Trummery  on  the 
1.  stand  the  ruins  of  an  old  Church , 
said  to  have  been  damaged  by  fire  in 
the  wars  of  1641.  On  the  rt.  is  the 
Maze , a common  on  which  the  Hills- 
borough races  are  held. 

105  m.  Lisburn#  (Pop.  11,459) 
stands  on  the  Lagan  and  is  an  impor- 
tant manufacturing  centre  engaged 
in  the  linen  industry,  especially 
damasks.  The  town  is  the  property 
of  the  representatives  of  the  late 
Sir  Richard  Wallace.  The  chief 
thoroughfare  is  large  and  wide,  with 
a Market-house  and  Assembly  Boom  in 
the  centre  of  the  triangular  area;  on 
the  E.  side  is  the  Cathedral  (1622),  a 
fine  building  with  tower  and  octago- 
nal spire.  It  contains  a monument 
to  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bp.  of  Down 
and  Connor  (1661-7),  also  Bp.  of 
Dromore  (p.  78),  and  to  Lieut. 
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Dobbs  who  fell  in  an  action  at  Car- 
rickfergus  against  Paul  Jones,  the 
privateer,  as  he  was  returning  from 
a raid  on  the  Scotch  coast. 

Adjoining  the  town  are  the  Castle 
Gardens , open  to  the  public  through 
the  liberality  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Hertford.  Lisburn  gives  the  title  of 
Earl  and  Viscount  to  the  Vaughan 
family.  About  2 m.  N.  of  the  town 
are  the  ruins  of  Castle  Robin , on  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  White  Mts., 
its  erection  being  attributed  to 
Roger  Norton  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Close*  to  it  is  a large 
Rath. 

History. — In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
it  was  known  as  Lisnagarvey.  It  was 
granted  to  Viscount  Conway  by 
Charles  I.  He  brought  over  a colony 
of  Welsh  and  English  settlers,  and 
built  a castle  in  1627.  It  suffered  in 
the  wars  of  1641,  and  a victory  was 
gained  here  by  Sir  George  Iiawdon 
over  the  Irish,  under  Sir  Phelirn 
O’Neill.  In  1662  its  loyalty  was  re- 
warded by  the  Church  being  made  the 
Cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Down  and 
Connor,  and  the  privilege  granted  of 
sending  two  members  to  the  Irish 
Parliament.  A Huguenot  settlement 
was  made  here  after  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  branches 
of  the  finer  linen  manufacture  in- 
troduced. In  1699,  Louis  Cromelin, 
a refugee,  obtained  a patent  for  the 
manufacture  of  linen,  and  60£.  for  the 
payment  of  a French  minister.  In 
the  Churchyard  are  the  gravestones  of 
several  Huguenots.  Jeremy  Taylor 
died  here  in  1667.  In  1707  a great 
fire  destroyed  the  castle  and  the 
town. 

From  Lisburn  the  Ely.  skirts  on 
1.  a chain  of  liills  extending  to 
Belfast,  where  they  assume  a con- 
siderable height,  and  add  very  much 
to  the  beauty  of  that  city.  They 
are  in  fact  a range  of  secondary 
rocks  cap  ped  by  basaltic  strata,  which 
run  southward  as  far  as  Lurgan, 
being  the  most  southerly  point  in 
which  chalk  strata  are  observed  in 
Ireland.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 

[Ireland.] 


Lisburn  the  height  is  only  820  ft., 
but  it  soon  increases  to  1561  at 
Divis,  and  1138  at  Cave  Hill  over- 
looking Belfast. 

1J  m.  from  Lisburn  on  1.  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Lambeg,  and  Glenmore  House 
(J.  Richardson,  Esq.).  2 m.  further 
is  Dunmurry,  a pretty  factory  village 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  banks 
of  Glenwater.  It  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  from  two  Danish 
Forts  in  the  vicinity.  There  is  a 
conical  shaped  Cairn  of  small  stones 
near  the  summit  of  Mt.  Collin  to 
Ihe  N.W.  of  the  village.  Passing 
Balmoral  the  tourist  arrives  at 
(113  m.)  the  northern  Metropolis 
and  City  of  Belfast  (Rte.  7). 


ROUTE  6. 

BELFAST  TO  NEWRY,  ROSTREVOR, 
NEWCASTLE,  AND  DOWNPATRICK. 

The  route  from  Belfast  to  New'ry 
is  the  reverse  of  that  described  in 
Rte.  5 as  far  as  Goraghwood.  The 
trains  there  leave  the  E.  platform, 
and  by  a sharp  incline  reach 
Edward  Street  Stat.  (3J  m.),  which 
is  connected  with  the  Newry  and 
Warrenpoint  line  at  Dublin  Bridge. 
The  line  runs  parallel  with  the 
Newry  river,  having  on  1.  a pretty 
road  lined  with  woods. 

At  4 1 m.  Narrow  Water,  the  estuary 
is  suddenly  contracted  by  the  projec- 
tion of  a tongue  of  rock,  occupied  by 
the  ruins  of  Narrow  Water  Castle , 
a singular  square  battlemented 
tower,  which  before  the  days  of 
artillery  was  well  situated  for  de- 
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fensive  purposes.  A causeway 
was  constructed  connecting  it  with 
the  shore.  Hugh  de  Lacy  first 
erected  a castle  here  in  1212, 
which  was  destroyed  in  1641.  The 
present  fortress  was  built  by  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde  in  1663.  It  has 
seen  many  vicissitudes:  amongst 
others,  serving  as  a kennel  for 
hounds,  and  a salt-work ; but  it 
is  now  restored  and  properly  pre- 
served. The  botanist  will  find  Sa- 
gina  maritimci  near  the  ruins.  About 
*1J  m.  inland  is  Burren  Cromlech. 

The  woods  overhanging  the  road 
on  the  1.  are  those  of  the  modern 
Narroiv  Water  Castle  (Win.  Jas. 
Hall,  Esq.),  a charmingly  situated 
residence,  commanding  grand  views 
of  the  opposite  mountains  of  Car- 
lingford.  The  house  is  a handsome 
Elizabethan  mansion,  of  cut  stone 
ornamented  with  Italian  turrets  and 
battlements,  and  the  grounds  are 
well  worth  a visit.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  Clanrye,  or  Newry  River, 
into  Carlingford  Bay,  is 

6 m.  Warrenpoint  # (Pop.  1970). 
Leaving  the  Rly.  St  at.  the  Square 
is  entered,  about  100  yds.  wide, 
where  the  shops  and  principal  busi- 
ness houses  are  situated.  It  is  a 
pleasant  little  town,  exhibiting  at 
one  end  of  the  promenade,  which  is 
about  l m.  long,  the  characteristics 
of  a seaport,  and,  at  the  other,  of  a 
bathing- place.  It  is  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Lough,  and  presents 
such  a view  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few 
watering-places  in  Great  Britain. 
On  the  rt.  are  the  large  ranges  of 
the  Carlingford  Mountains,  omong.-t 
which  the  chief  are  Clermont  Cairn, 
1674  ft.,  and  Carlingford,  1935  ft. 
At  their  foot  nestles  the  village  of 
Omeatli  nearly  opposite  Warren- 
point, and  further  down  is  Carling- 
ford itself;  while  on  the  horizon  are 
the  lighthouses  of  Greenorc  Point 
and  the  Black  Ho.  On  the  1.  the 
Mourne  Mountains  rise  still  higher 
and  more  abruptly.  In  a corner, 


under  Slieve  Ban,  is  Rostrevor, 
embowered  in  woods,  the  road  to  it 
skirting  the  coast  amidst  a succes- 
sion of  pretty  residences.  Below 
Rostrevor  the  Lough  expands,  but 
contracts  again  at  Greencastle, 
from  which  point  the  open  sea  may 
be  said  to  commence. 

Warrenpoint  has  good  lodgings 
and  accommodation  for  bathers,  and 
is  well  lighted  and  supplied  with 
water.  Much  has  been  done  by  the 
town  for  the  comfort  of  visitors. 

Distances. — Newry,  6 m. ; Ros- 
trevor, 2J  m.  ; Hilltown,  9J  m.  ; 
Rathfrilancl,  12  J m. ; Carlingford, 
5£  m. ; Kilkeel,  12  m. ; Newcastle, 
26  m. 

Conveyances.  — Rail  to  Newry. 
Ferry-boat  to  Omeath.  Steamer  to 
Greenore.  Tram  to  Rostrevor. 
Norton  and  Co.’s  cars  thrice  daily 
to  Newcastle,  and  five  times  to 
Kilkeel. 


Excursion. 

Warrenpoint  to  Carlingford . 

A steam  ferry-boat  crosses  the 
Lough  to  Omeath,  a picturesque  little 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
The  visitor  thence  proceeds  to  Car- 
lingford by  the  Newry  and  Green- 
ore  Rly.,  which  skirts  the  southern 
side  of  the  Lough.  The  line  and 
road  run  close  to  the  sea,  but  little 
room  being  left  for  them  by  the  hills 
which  rise  so  abruptly. 

5J  m.  Carlingford#  (Pop.  554). 

History.  — The  town  claims  the 
honour  of  being  the  landing-place  of 
St.  Patrick  in  432.  It  was  once  of 
such  importance  that  it  is  said  to  have 
possessed  no  less  than  32  buildings  in 
the  shape  of  castles  and  monasteries. 
The  probable  explanation  of  this  state- 
ment is,  that  in  the  warlike  days  of 
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the  Pale  every  house  in  Carlingford 
was  built  in  the  castellated  form  for 
the  purposes  of  defence  and  protection. 
At  the  bidding  of  King  John,  De 
Courcy  erected  a castle  here  in  1210. 
The  town  quickly  grew  up  around  it, 
and  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
the  troubled  history  of  the  times. . As 
evidence  of  the  rank  it  took,  Carling- 
ford obtained  charters  from  Edward 
II.,  Henry  IV.,  Henry  VII., Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  and  James  II.  In  1467  a 
mint  was  established,  and  it  suffered 
much  in  subsequent  wars.  It  was 
attacked  in  1596  by  Henry  Oge,  son- 
in-law  of  Hugh  O’Neill,  and  partly 
burned  by  the  adherents  of  Sir  Phelim 
O’Neill  in  1642.  In  1649  Lord  Inchi- 
quin,  then  one  of  Cromwell’s  generals, 
occupied  Carlingford,  and,  with  the 
usual  irreverence  of  those  days,  turned 
the  Ch.  into  a stable.  In  1689  it  was 
set  fire  to  by  some  of  the  followers 
of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  to  it  the 
Duke  of  Schomberg’s  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  were  removed. 

The  town  is  charmingly  situated 
in  a little  nook  of  the  Lough,  and 
commands  glorious  views  of  the 
Mourne  Mountains,  but  has  this 
disadvantage,  that,  owing  to  the 
height  and  position  of  the  hills 
behind,  it  gets  shorn  of  a large  pro- 
portion of  sunlight.  The  ruins  con- 
sist of — 

King  John’s  Castle,  a rambling, 
massive  fortress  of  the  13th  cent., 
the  situation  of  which  is  not  the 
least  curious  thing  about  it.  It  is 
built  upon  a rock,  somewhat  the 
shape  of  a horseshoe,  with  tbe  eastern 
side  overlooking  the  sea.  Here  was 
the  principal  entrance,  defended  by 
a platform,  the  west  or  land  side 
being  protected  by  the  mountain- 
pass.  In  the  interior,  in  addition 
to  the  apartments,  is  a courtyard, 
round  which  ran  a gallery,  with 
recesses  at  the  loopholes  for  the 
protection  of  the  archers.  The  walls 
were  of  the  thickness  of  11  ft.  in 
some  places. 

Between  the  castle  and  the 
monastery  is  a square  Tower}  the 


windows  of  which  are  curiously 
carved  with  serpents,  grotesque 
heads,  and  other  devices. 

There  is  one  more  square  Tower, 
which  probably  belonged  to  the 
fortified  houses  of  the  Pale,  or  was 
built  during  the  Elizabethan  wars. 
On  the  roof  is  the  King’s  Seat,  which 
tradition  ascribes  to  Lord  Thomas  of 
Lancaster,  son  of  Henry  IV.,  who 
landed  here  in  1408  as  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  and  who  used  to  mount 
it  and  view  tbe  prospect  from  a 
seat  between  the  battlements. 

The  Monastery,  founded  by 
Richard  De  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster, 
in  1305,  for  the  Dominican  order, 
combines  in  an  unusual  degree  the 
military  with  the  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter. Its  Church  has  a nave  and 
chancel,  at  the  junction  of  which  rises 
a square  tower  on  pointed  arches.  At 
the  W.  end  are  two  other  towers  or 
turrets  connected  by  a battlement, 
and  at  the  E.  end  is  a pointed 
window,  all  the  tracery  and  mullions 
of  which  have  long  ago  disappeared. 

At  a short  distance  is  the  Tholsel , 
where  once  met  the  Sovereign  and 
12  burgesses  of  Carlingford,  a small 
rude  building,  arched  over  a narrow 
street. 

The  town  gave  a title  to  several 
families,  each  in  turn  becoming 
extinct.  The  title  of  Baron  Carling- 
ford was  bestowed  on  the  Right 
Hon.  Chichester  S.  P.  Eortescue  in 
1874.  Carlingford  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  oysters,  the  beds 
extending  from  Greenore  point  to 
Narrow  Water. 

The  pedestrian,  especially  if  a 
botanist  or  geologist,  should  not  leave 
this  beautiful  neighbourhood  without 
ascending  Carlingford  Mountain,  the 
highest  point  of  the  lofty  range  that 
fills  up  this  promontory  of  Louth. 
It  commences  at  Fathom  Hill,  oppo- 
site Newry,  and  from  that  point 
rises  abrubtly  to  1000  ft.,  attaining 
the  maximum  at  Carlingford,  1 935  ft., 
g 2 
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to  the  E.  of  wliich  a deep  glen  runs  up 
from  the  sea,  dividing  the  range  like 
a fork.  The  view,  as  may  be  easily 
imagined,  is  superb.  Northward  are 
the  Mourne  Mountains,  Slieve  Ban, 
and  Slieve  Donard,  with  their  at- 
tendant groups.  Westward  are  the 
Slieve  Gullion  Hills  and  the  undu- 
lating country  between  Dundalk, 
Castleblayney  and  Armagh.  South- 
ward is  the  Bay  of  Dundalk  with  its 
headlands,  from  Cooley  Point  imme- 
diately underneath  to  Dunany  Point 
and  Clogher  Head.  The  geological 
structure  of  the  Carlingford  Moun- 
tains is  trap,  in  various  states  of  crys- 
talization,  from  amorphous  basalt  to 
porphyritic  and  crystaline  green- 
stone. Carlingford  Lough  affords  a 
good  example  of  glacial  action  in  hol- 
lowing out  those  sea-loughs  or  fjords 
so  prevalent  along  the  coasts  of  Scot- 
land and  Norway.  This  rock-basin 
character  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  at  its  seaward  entrance  it  is 
but  4 fathoms  deep ; it  deepens  to 
16  fathoms  opposite  Killowen  Point. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  near 
Greenore,  may  be  traced  well-marked 
portions  of  an  ancient  sea  margin  or 
terrace  of  shelly  gravel  about  10  ft. 
abov6  the  sea-level.  This  great 
terrace  extends  under  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Dundalk,  and 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  Dublin 
Bay,  where  it  merges  into  the  old 
estuary  of  the  River  Liffey. 

3 m.  rail  beyond  Carlingford  is 
Greenore.  # Here  good  Golf  Links 
have  been  laid  out  with  club-house 
by  the  L.  N.-W.  Ely.  Co.  The  Dun- 
dalk and  Greenore  Rly.  (12  J m.)  was 
opened  in  1873,  and  it  is  thus  con- 
nected with  the  Rly.  systems  of  the 
N.  and  W.  of  Ireland.  There  is  a 
special  service  of  steamers  daily  to 
and  from  Holyhead  run  by  the  L.  N.- 
W.  Rly.  Co.  It  has  a fine  landing- 
stage  adjusted  by  hydraulic  power. 
A steam  ferry-boat  plies  across  to 
Greencastle  to  accommodate  pas- 
sengers to  and  from  Kilkeel  and 


Newcastle.  This  is  an  excellent 
collecting  ground  for  the  botanist. 


Main  Route  to  Rostrevor. 

The  drive  from  Warrenpoint  to 
Rostrevor  is  hardly  to  be  equalled 
for  beauty,  either  of  mountain  or 
coast  scenery.  A good  tram  service 
is  maintained  between  the  towns. 
The  road  is  lined  with  pretty  seats, 
among  them  being  Moygannon  (Ed. 
Greer,  Esq.),  Rostrevor  House  (Capt. 
Ross,  of  Bladensburg),  and  Green 
Park  (Major  Hall).  A lofty  granite 
Obelisk  is  passed,  erected  in  1826 
to  the  memory  of  Gen.  Ross,  who, 
according  to  the  inscription,  was 
present  at  the  affairs  of  Helder, 
Alexandria,  Maida,  Corunna,  Vit- 
toria,  Orthes,  Pyrenees,  Bladens- 
burg, and  Baltimore,  where  he  lost 
his  life  in  1814.  A few  weeks  pre- 
viously he  succeeded  by  a bold 
attack  in  capturing  Washington. 
The  obelisk  stands  on  an  eminence 
commanding  a view  of  the  Lough. 
His  military  services  won  from  the 
Crown  for  his  family  the  honorary 
addition  of  Bladensburg  to  the 
family  name  of  Ross. 

Rostrevor  # (Pop.  660),  the 
sweetest  little  watering-place  to  be 
found  in  the  3 kingdoms,  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  open  to  the  sea,  but  is 
so  shut  in  by  high  hills  and  shady 
woods,  that  it  stands  well  protected 
from  the  north  and  east  winds,  while 
receiving  the  full  benefit  of  the 
warm  breezes  from  the  south.  It 
is  an  excellent  winter  resort,  and  for 
the  summer  visitor  daily  excursions 
amid  beautiful  scenery  can  be  had, 
and  new  Golf  Links  have  been  formed 
in  the  grounds  of  Ballyedmond. 
The  little  town  is  placed  between 
the  mouths  of  two  rivers,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  one  wide  street  with  a 
row  of  trees  in  the  centre.  The 
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place  is  said  to  have  received  its 
name  from  the  marriage  of  Rose 
Whitchurch  to  Edward  Trevor  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
was  then  called  Castle  Rory,  and 
belonged  to  Sir  Marmaduke  Whit- 
church. About  1 m.  N.  is  the  old 
Church  of  Kilbroney  with  two  ancient 
crosses.  To  the  W.  is  the  old  Well 
of  St.  Bridgid.  In  the  R.  C.  Chapel  is 
a fine  early  Celtic  church  Bell , found 
about  a century  ago  in  the  branches 
of  a fallen  tree  which  overhung  the 
old  monastic  ruins  of  St.  Bronagli. 
It  is  of  bronze,  and  has  a beautiful 
tone. 

Half  a mile  down  the  lough  is 
Rostrevor  Quay,  and  across  the  road 
are  the  Mourne  and  Woodside  Hotels, 
beautifully  situated  among  the  trees 
at  the  mountain  base.  The  old 
skating  rink  has  been  converted 
into  a large  concert  hall.  Beautiful 
grounds  form  the  background  to 
the  hotels,  from  whence  a pathway 
leads  to  Rostrevor  Mountain,  or 
Slieve  Ban,  which  rises  very  steeply 
to  the  height  of  1595  ft.  About 
2-3rds  of  the  way  up,  at  967  ft. 
above  the  sea,  on  the  top  of  a secon- 
dary hill,  separated  by  a valley 
from  Slieve  Ban,  is  Cloughmore 
(Ir.  Clock  Mor , great  stone),  a 
singular  boulder  mas3  of  granite, 
of  about  30  tons.  There  is  a legend 
attached  to  it  that  the  giant  Finn 
McCoul  was  challenged  by  Benan- 
donner,  a Scotch  giant,  which  chal- 
lenge being  accepted,  the  pair  con- 
fronted each  other,  the  one  on  Car- 
lingford,  the  other  on  Slieve  Ban. 
Finn,  by  way  of  a preparatory  train- 
ing, flung  Cloughmore  across  the 
Lough  at  his  antagonist,  who  de- 
camped in  a fright.  The  story  told 
by  the  geologist  is  quite  as  wonder- 
ful. The  constitution  of  the  granite 
proves  that  it  comes  from  the  dis- 
trict to  the  N.  or  N.N.W.,  and  it 
must  have  travelled  with  a great 
glacier,  which  carried  it  across  the 
valley  of  Rostrevor,  and  up  the  hill 
on  which  it  rests.  Parallel  scratches 


may  be  observed  on  the  shores  of 
the  lough.  These  footprints  of  the 
glacier  show  its  movement  in  a 
S.S.E.  direction.  The  view  from 
the  summit  of  Slieve  Ban  on  a clear 
day  is  very  fine,  extending  over  the 
CarlingfordMts.  to  Howth  on  theS., 
the  Isle  of  Man  on  the  E.,  the  shores 
of  Lough  Neagh  on  the  N.,  and  the 
plains  of  Armagh  on  the  W. 


Rostrevor  to  Hilltown. 

Two  roads  run  through  the  Yale 
of  Kilbroney  to  Hilltown  (Pop.  221). 
That  to  the  S.E.  is  the  better  (8  J m.), 
leaving  the  crosses  and  Ch.  to  the  1. 
To  the  rt.  is  Eagle  Mt.,  2084  ft. 
Hilltown  is  a neat  village  under  the 
care  of  the  Marquis  of  Downshire, 
situated  on  high  ground  over  the 
confluence  of  the  2 or  3 streamlets 
that  form  the  Bann.  About  2 m. 
on  the  Downpatrick  road  is  a Crom- 
lech supported  on  3 stones,  locally 
known  as  Cloughmore.  The  covering 
stone  measures  13  ft.  by  10  ft. 
Beneath  is  a double  chamber  in 
which  burial  remains  were  found. 
The  distance  to  Kilkeel  across  the 
mountains  is  12  J m.  The  road  follows 
the  Bann  to  its  source  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  1 250  ft.  A fine  prospect 
of  the  coast  and  sea  is  here  obtained. 
The  road  now  follows  the  White 
Water  for  a few  miles,  and  then 
makes  a quick  descent  into  Kilkeel. 
From  Hilltown  to  Newcastle  (12  m.), 
the  road  fringes  the  mountains  and 
entering  the  Shimna  Valley  very 
fine  views  are  obtained  of  the  prin- 
cipal heights  of  the  Mourne  range. 

3 m.  to  the  N.  of  Hilltown  is 
Rathfriland#  (Pop.  1461),  occupy- 
ing an  elevated  position  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a hill.  Here  the  Magenises 
lords  of  Iveagh  had  a stronghold, 
which  was  dismantled  after  the  wars 
of  1641. 

Conveyances. — Cars  from  Rathfri- 
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land  to  Newry  (10  m.),  Castlewellan 
(10  m.),  Newcastle  (15  m.). 


Return  to  Main  Route. 

Passing  on  the  rt.  Woodhouse , a 
mansion  in  Elizabethan  style,  pret- 
tily situated  among  the  trees  which 
fringe  the  shore,  and  Ballyedmond 
Castle , in  the  grounds  of  which  are  the 
remains  of  a kistvaen,  locally  called 
the  “Giant’s  Grave.”  Adjoining 
are  a nine-hole  Golf  Links.  A little 
further  on  the  1.  is  Killoiven  Chapel, 
disused  since  1871,  where  the  mar- 
riage of  Major  Yelverton  and  Miss 
Longworth  took  place,  giving  rise 
to  the  celebrated  “ Yelverton  Trial  ” 
in  1861.  A fine  new  Chapel  stands 
beside  the  old  one.  Killowen  is 
associated  witli  the  name  of  the 
late  Lord  Bussell,  being  the  place 
from  which  he  takes  his  title.  At 
5 m.  the  Causeway  Water  is  crossed, 
inland  from  which  is  a very  large 
Cromlech , and  the  tourist  reaches 
15  m.  Mourne  Park,  the  beautiful 
estate  of  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey, 
the  woods  and  grounds  of  which 
clothe  the  base  of  Knockchree  (Hill 
of  the  cattle),  1013  ft.,  crowned  on 
the  summit  with  an  Observatory. 
Here  the  White  Water  (a  good  trout 
stream)  is  crossed,  and  a road  on 
rt.  leads  to  the  sands  into  which  it 
empties  itself,  near  Greencastle 
Point. 

Greencastle  (4J  m.  from  Kilkeel, 
with  ferry  to  Greenore),  takes  its 
name  from  a Fortress  inland  from 
the  shore,  including  one  of  those 
square  massive  keeps  erected  by 
the  Anglo-Norman  barons  to  protect 
their  possessions,  and  guard  the 
entrance  of  Carlingford  Lough.  The 
vaulting  of  the  lower  story  still 
remains,  and  traces  of  the  outworks 
show  that . the  keep  was  strongly 
defended.  It  was  an  important 
stronghold  in  the  Irish  wars,  and 


was  held  by  the  De  Burgos,  Earls  ot 
Ulster,  for  the  English  in  the  14th 
cent.  It  was  taken  by  Bruce  in 
1315.  It  was  strongly  garrisoned  in 
the  wars  of  1641  against  the  Irish. 
To  the  S.  are  the  ruins  of  a Church 
and  a Tumulus  called  Knock  Tinnel. 

Near  the  Coastguard  Station  is  a 
small  pier  for  the  steam  ferry-boat 
to  Greenore  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lough.  About  1 m.  from  Kilkeel 
is  a Rath , known  as  “Mass  Fort,” 
where  service  was  held  in  penal 
times.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of 
a fine  extended  Cromlech,  or  “Giant’s 
Grave,”  40  ft.  long,  the  covering 
stones  of  which  have  been  destroyed. 

9J  m.  Kilkeel#  (Pop.  1367)  is  a 
thriving  little  town  on  a level  tract 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mourne  Mts.,  with 
fine  strand  and  good  bathing,  and  a 
new  pier  and  harbour.  It  is  an  im- 
portant fishing  station,  and  exports 
large  quantities  of  herrings  in  the 
season.  It  is  the  chief  Car  Station 
of  Messrs.  Norton  and  Co.  Near  the 
town  is  Mourne  Abbey,  the  residence 
of  John  Quinn  Henry,  Esq. 

Conveyances. — Cars  to  Bostrevor 
and  Warrenpoint;  to  Newcastle;  to 
Greencastle. 

Distances.  — Bostrevor,  9J  m. ; 
Warrenpoint,  12m.:  Newry,  18  m.  ; 
Newcastle,  14  m. ; Dundrum,  18  m. ; 
Greencastle,  4 \ m. ; Mourne  Park, 
3 m. ; Hilltown,  13  m. 

Leaving  Kilkeel  a fine  Cromlech  is 
passed,  the  cap-stone  measuring  10 
ft.  by  8 ft.  The  road,  crossing  the 
Kilkeel  Biver,  speedily  approaches 
the  coast,  occupying  the  limited 
strip  of  level  ground  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  At  121  m. 
is  the  village  of  Ballymartin. 

At  Annalong  (16  m.  Pop.  255), 
a nice  fishing  village,  near  which  is 
Glass  Drummond , another  of  these 
mountain  streams  is  crossed,  and 
again  a 3rd  at  Bloody  Bridge,  above 
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which  Spence’s  Mountain,  Chimney 
Rock  (2152  ft.),  and  Crossone  (1777 
ft.),  rise  abruptly  to  the  1.  Beyond 
the  bridge  to  the  1.  are  the  frag- 
mentary ruins  of  an  old  Ch.  in  a 
Killeen , or  graveyard  for  unbaptised 
children.  The  road  rises  here  more 
than  100  ft.  above  the  sea,  descend- 
ing to  the  rt.  in  masses  of  precipitous 
and  shelving  rock  to  the  water  below. 
The  Silurian  strata  here  are  much 
folded  and  contorted  and  penetrated 
by  dykes.  Bloody  Bridge  derives  its 
name  from  a massacre  of  the  Presby- 
terians in  1641.  There  are  other 
spots  marked  by  some  natural  curiosi- 
ties, and  consequently  invested  with 
a legend;  such  as  Donard' s Gave , 
Maggy's  Leap,  and  Armer’s  Hole , 
which  latter  obtained  its  notoriety 
from  a foul  murder  committed  by 
one  Edward  Armer  on  his  father.  As 
we  wind  along  the  cliffs,  the  beauti- 
ful woods  of  Donard  Lodge  come  in 
sight,  and  at  the  very  foot  of  Slieve 
Donard  itself  the  little  town  of 

23 J m.  Newcastle*  (Pop.  898), 
where  the  tourist,  especially  if  a 
pedestrian,  should  by  all  means  halt 
for  a short  time,  that  he  may  ascend 
Slieve  Donard. 

Newcastle  owes  its  origin  to  a 
stronghold  built  by  Felix  Magennis 
in  1588,  on  the  site  of  an  older 
structure  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Shirnna  River,  where  the  new 
Bridge  crosses  it.  The  little  town, 
however,  is  of  modern  growth,  due 
to  the  charm  of  the  place  as  a seaside 
resort.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on 
a level  stretch  with  3 m.  of  sandy 
shore,  and  the  lofty  peak  of  Slieve 
Donard  rising  in  the  background. 
It  offers  exceptional  advantages  for 
bathing  and  seaside  resort.  Close 
to  the  Rly.  Stat.,  and  standing  in 
its  own  grounds,  is  the  very  fine 
Slieve  Donard  Hotel,  erected  by  the 
County  Down  Rly.  Co.  at  a cost 
of  150,000/.  It  is  splendidly  equip- 
ped and  finely  situated  with  a 
southern  aspect.  Over  the  sand- 


dunes,  which  extend  to  the  N.  for 
several  miles,  are  the  Golf  Links , 
with  an  eighteen-hole  course.  These 
are  among  the  very  best  in  the 
kingdom  and  are  of  a very  sporting 
nature.  Newcastle  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Co.  Down  Golf  Club, 
and  their  fine  club-house  close  to  the 
hotel  was  erected  at  a cost  of  3000/. 

The  little  town  has  a fine  prome- 
nade bordered  by  trees,  a spa,  hot 
and  cold  baths,  and  beautiful  walks 
among  the  three  demesnes,  open  to 
visitors  for  certain  days  of  the  week. 
The  Spa  water  has  been  brought  to 
the  town  by  a pipe  from  the  well 
in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Donard 
Lodge , open  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Eari  of  Annesley.  There  are  various 
pleasant  and  picturesque  spots  up 
the  Glen  River  which  runs  through 
the  grounds,  such  as  the  Hermit's 
Glen , the  Rockery , the  Waterfall , &c. 

Newcastle  is  an  excellent  centre 
for  mountain  climbing,  and  many 
excursions  can  be  had  in  exploring 
the  granite  peaks  of  Co.  Down. 

Distances. — Newry,  31J  m. ; Ros- 
trevor,  23J  m.;  Dundrum  (Hail),  5 
m.,  Downpatrick,  11£  m.,  and  Bel- 
fast, 38  m. ; Annalong,  7 m. ; Kilkeel, 
14  m. ; Castlewellan,  4J  m. ; Hill- 
town,  12  m. 


Excursions. 

1.  To  Tollymore  Bark  and 
Castlewellan. 

It  is  a nice  excursion  to  Bryans- 
ford,  a charming  little  village  close 
to  Tollymore  Park , open  on  Tu.  and 
Fri.,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Roden  ; 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  de- 
mesnes in  Ireland.  It  is  especially 
noted  for  its  fine  Conifers.  At  the 
entrance  is  an  Obelisk  to  the  Hon. 
Bligli  Jocelyn,  a member  of  the 
Roden  family.  The  visitor  will 
not  easily  tire  of  the  beauties 
which  meet  him  at  every  turn 
during  his  wanderings  through  the 
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demesne.  The  Biver  Sliiinna  flows 
through  the  grounds  in  a series 
of  cascades  and  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Newcastle,  while  the  views  of  the 
ocean,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the 
overhanging  mountains,  are  very 
fine.  Some  distance  up,  the  stream 
is  crossed  by  a suspension  bridge, 
and  there  is  a cave  called  the  Hermit- 
age. The  house  is  not  shown  to  visi- 
tors. From  Tollymore  it  is  a little 
over  3 m.  to  Castle wellan  (Pop. 
895),  another  neat  and  flourishing 
little  town,  almost  surrounded  by 
pleasant  demesnes.  Of  these  the 
most  important  is  that  of  Castle- 
wellan  Castle  (Earl  Aunesley),  in  the 
grounds  of  which  is  a considerable 
lake.  The  new  Church , built  by 
the  late  Earl,  is  a fine  structure,  in 
early  Perpendicular  style  with 
Norman  features.  Near  the  town 
are  the  extensive  flax-spinning  mills 
of  the  Messrs.  Murland.  There  is  a 
very  remarkable  Cromlech  at  Legan- 
anny,  6 m.  to  the  N.W.,  the  upper 
stone,  11  ft.  long  and  5 ft.  wide, 
being  so  finely  balanced  on  three 
uprights  that  it  can  easily  be  moved. 


2.  To  Slieve  Donard, 

Slieve  Dcnard  is  the  highest  point 
of  the  lofty  Mourne  range  that 
stretches  from  Newry  to  Dundrum, 
at  once  the  finest  and  most  pictur- 
esque in  the  N.  of  Ireland,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Donegal  Moun- 
tains. The  ascent  may  be  made 
after  entering  the  gate  of  Donard 
Lodge,  either  from  the  Spa  Well,  or 
by  following  the  course  of  the  Glen 
Ttiver  on  the  N.  side.  A precipitous 
escarpment  that  overhangs  this 
stream  is  called  the  Eagle  Bock. 
There  are  two  Cairns , one  on  the 
summit  and  the  other  near  it. 
Magnificent  indeed  is  the  view 
which  greets  the  pedestrian  from  the 
summit  of  Slieve  Donard,  279G  ft. 
To  the  E.  is  a vast  expanse  of  ocean, 
relieved  only  by  the  blue  hills  of 


the  Isle  of  Man,  in  which  Snaefeli 
is  plainly  visible;  while  Newcastle 
Annalong,  and  Dundrum  lie  snugly 
at  his  feet.  To  the  N.  are  the 
rich  and  varied  plains  of  the  dis- 
trict known  in  former  times  as  Le- 
cale,  embracing  many  a fruitful  acre 
and  many  a prosperous  town.  To 
the  W.  and  S.W.  are  minor  satel- 
lites in  the  shape  of  the  less  lofty 
peaks  of  the  Mourne  range;  the 
principal  of  which  are  Slieve  Com- 
medagh,  2512  ft. ; Slieve  Bearn agh, 
2394  ft.;  Slieve  Meel,  2237  ft.,  in 
the  most  northerly  group ; the 
Chimney  Bock,  2152  ft. ; Slieve 
Bingian,  2449  ft. ; Slieve  Lamagan, 
2306  ft. ; Shanlieve,  2055  ft. ; and 
the  Eagle  Mountain,  2084  ft.,  more 
to  the  S.  Over  Kostrevor  are  Slieve 
Ban  and  Slievedermot ; while  still 
further  beyond  Newry  are  the 
ranges  of  Slieve  Gullion.  South- 
wards we  have  the  Carlingford  Hills, 
and  in  clear  weather  the  Hill  of 
Howth  and  the  faint  ridges  of  the 
Wicklow  Mountains.  The  sides  of 
the  mountain  on  the  ridge  above 
Tollymore  Park  are  strewn  with 
granite  boulders  that  have  been 
dropped  there  by  a great  ice-sheet 
travelling  from  the  N.  The  solid 
granite  of  the  mountain  itself  is  ice- 
worn  up  to  a height  of  1400  ft.  to 
1500  ft.,  and  moraine  material,  in 
the  form  of  boulder  clay,  reaches  to 
a similar  height  above  the  valley 
of  the  Bloody  Bridge  river.  This 
river  has  cut  its  present  channel 
through  this  stony  clay  deposit. 
The  descent  can  be  made  by  cross- 
ing the  river,  keeping  to  the  ridg;e 
of  the  valley  on  the  S.  side  until 
the  main  road  by  the  coast  is 
reached  at  Bloody  Bridge. 

The  botanist  will  find  among 
the  scarce  plants  on  these  hills, 
Thalictrum  minus , Saxifraga  stella - 
ris , Juniperus  nana , Salix  herhacea , 
Pinguicida  lusitanica , Mecanopsis 
cambrica , &c.  The  geological  com- 
position of  the  Mourne  Mts.  is 
granite,  yielding  in  some  places 
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good  specimens  of  beryl,  topaz,  and 
emerald.  These  may  be  obtained  in 
the  southern  face  of  Slievenaglough, 
and  near  the  Chimney  Rock. 


Return  to  Main  Route. 

Newcastle  is  now  connected  by 
rail  with  Belfast.  The  first  station, 
5 in.,  is 

Dundrum,  # a small  bathing  and 
fishing  village,  situated  on  the 
northerly  sweep  of  Dundrum  Bay. 
The  navigation  hereabouts  is  not 
Very  safe,  owing  to  a bar  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  and  an  ugly 
reef  of  rocks,  known  as  Crai galea, 
and  the  Cow  and  Calf. 

Its  ruined  Castle  occupies  a fine  posi- 
tion on  a rock}7  elevation  on  the  site 
of  Dun  Rudraidhe  (Rury’s  Fort),  on 
which  was  held  the  Feast  of  Bricriu 
of  the  Venomous  Tongue  to  Connor 
Mac  Nessa  and  the  Red  Branch 
Knights  of  Emania,  as  told  in  the 
‘ Leabhar  Na  H-Uidhre,’  the  ‘Book 
of  the  Dun  Cow.’  Its  erection  is 
usually  attributed  to  John  de  Courcy, 
who  built  it  for  the  Knights  Templars, 
and  they  held  it  until  their  suppression 
in  1313.  It  occupied  an  important 
part  in  subsequent  wars.  The  Lord 
Deputy  (Earl  of  Kildare)  took  it  in 
1517.  It  was  taken  again  by  Lord 
Deputy  Grey  in  1539  from  the  Mage- 
nises,  and  in  his  despatch  he  says, 
“it  is  one  of  the  strongest  holds  I 
ever  saw.”  It  was  fortified  by  Shane 
O’Neill  in  1566,  and  Lord  Mount  joy 
took  it  in  1601.  Lord  Cromwell  got 
possession  of  it  in  1605,  from  whose 
grandson,  the  first  Earl  of  Ardglass, 
it  passed  to  Sir  Francis  Blundell  in 
1636,  and  thence  descended  to  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire  its  present 
proprietor.  It  was  dismantled  by 
Oliver  Cromwell  in  1652. 

It  is  a rare  example  of  the  donjon 
keep  in  Ireland,  and  at  present  con- 
sists of  a cylindrical  shell  of  masonry 
45  ft.  in  diameter,  43  ft.  high,  and 
walls  8 ft.  thick.  On  the  1.  of  the 


doorway  a circular  stair  leads  to 
the  parapet.  The  inner  bailey  was 
encircled  by  a massive  high  wall 
with  a walk  on  the  top.  Outside 
on  three  sides  is  the  moat  quarried 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  outer 
bailey  or  barbican  plateau  was 
levelled,  but  part  of  the  original  wall 
and  lower  gateway  are  standing. 
Near  the  castle  is  a ruined  mansion, 
of  probably  the  16th  cent. 

In  the  sandhills  of  Murlough,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  inner 
water  of  the  bay,  large  quantities 
of  worked  flints,  broken  pottery 
and  bones  have  been  found.  At 
Sliddery  Ford,  near  Dundrum,  is  a 
very  fine  Cromlech , a Gallaun  11  ft. 
high,  and  a Souterrain,  also  in  the 
same  field.  The  Rly.  proceeds, 
passing  j m.  1.,  the  small  village 
of  Clough,  with  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  and  near  the  beautiful  seat 
of  Colonel  Forde,  to  7}  m.  Tully- 
murry  Stat.,  with  Ballyhilbeg ; 
thence  (12  m.)  to  Downpatrick. 


Coast  Drive  from  Dundrum  to 
Downpatrick . 

Passing  Tyrella , in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  3 Souterrams 
have  been  discovered,  the  road  skirts 
the  coast,  which  juts  out  to  the 
St.  John’s  Point,  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Dundrum  Bay.  On  the 
point  is  a Coastguard  Stat.,  and  a 
Lighthouse , 120  ft.  above  high 

water,  showing  a revolving  red  and 
white  light. 

The  primitive  Church  is  20  ft.  by 
13  ft.  internally,  and  has  a small 
W.  doorway  with  inclined  sides. 
In  the  Ch.-yard  is  a circle  of 
graves  arranged  similar  to  those 
at  Kilnasaggart. 

7 m.  Killough,  a fishing  village, 
on  the  E.  shore  of  the  little  bay  of 
Killough,  which  runs  up  for  some 
little  distance,  necessitating  a con- 
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siderable  detour  in  the  road.  On  the 
opposite  shore  is  Coney  Island,  and 
f m.  further 

Ardglass  (Pop.  554),  in  the  days 
of  its  glory  was  the  principal  port 
in  all  Ulster,  and  was  thought  of 
such  great  importance  as  to  require 
the  protection  of  no  less  than  5 
castles.  A Rly.  (7£  rn.)  now  connects 
it  with  Downpatrick,  from  which  it 
is  most  easily  reached.  It  is  now 
the  chief  herring  fishing  station  on 
the  North  Channel,  and  an  attractive 
bathing-place  for  the  residents  of 
Downpatrick.  There  is  a harbour- 
light,  and  vessels  of  500  tons  can 
come  in  at  all  times.  The  town 
has  hotel  accommodation,  and  Golf 
Links  have  been  laid  out  on  the 
breezy  downs  adjoining  it. 

The  name  of  Ardglass  (Ir.  Ard- 
glas , Green  height ) is  derived  from 
its  position  between  two  hills, 
the  Ward  of  Ardglass  on  the  W., 
and  the  Ward  of  Ardtole  on  the  E., 
with  an  ancient  Church,  its  lofty  E. 
window  overlooking  the  sea,  both 
useful  landmarks  to  sailors.  A 
large  trading  company  obtained  a 
grant  from  Henry  IV.  and  settled 
here,  and  to  them  with  some  pro- 
bability has  been  ascribed  the  erec- 
tion of  the  New  Works,  a very 
singular  range  of  buildings  overlook- 
ing the  rocks  of  the  bay  ; but  others 
again  ascribe  them  to  Shane  O’Neill 
in  1570.  They  are  in  length  234  ft., 
and  are  flanked  by  a square  tower  at 
each  end,  in  addition  to  one  in  the 
centre,  the  intervening  walls  being 
entered  by  15  arched  doorways,  be- 
tween each  pair  of  which  is  a square 
window.  There  were  thus  18  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor,  with  the  same 
number  in  an  upper  story  ; the  build- 
ings were  evidently  used  as  a fortified 
warehouse  for  merchants.  To  the 
W.  of  this  is  the  square  tower  of 
Choud  or  Cowd  Castle.  Overlook- 
ing the  town  on  the  N.W.  is  the  site 
of  the  ancient  King's  and  Queen's 
Castles.  Part  of  the  former  has 


been  incorporated  in  the  modern 
King’s  Castle.  Beauderk's  Castle , 
also  a modern  structure,  stands  close 
to  the  shore.  Lastly,  in  the  centre 
is  Jordan’s  Castle,  a tower  about 
70  ft.  high,  the  only  one  which  has 
any  historical  celebrity  among  the 
whole  number.  During  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  one  Simon 
Jordan,  after  whom  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  called,  held  this 
fortress  successfully  for  3 years, 
until  he  was  relieved  by  the  Lord 
Deputy  Mountjoy.  The  castles 
were  in  possession  of  the  Irish 
in  1041.  It  is  singular  that, 
considering  the  former  importance 
of  Ardglass  and  the  evident  care 
bestowed  on  its  defences,  so  little 
is  known  of  its  history  or  of  the 
builders  of  these  fortresses.  Their 
date  is  probably  the  15th  cent. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  a cavern 
at  the  head  of  the  creek  of  the 
Ardtole,  about  J m.  from  the  town. 
Near  the  W.  end  of  the  old  Church 
of  Ardtole  is  the  entrance  to  a very 
fine  Souterrain,  over  100  ft.  long. 

Distances.  — Dundrum,  9 m.  ; 
Strangford,  10  m. ; Downpatrick, 
1\  m. 

The  road  continues  at  a short 
distance  from  the  coast,  which  is 
rocky  and  precipitous.  At  10  m.  is 
Guns  Island , connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a causeway,  and  at 
Killard  Point , a little  further  on, 
commence  the  narrow  straits  that 
connect  Strangford  Lough  with  the 
sea. 

13  m.,  Kilclief,  a lofty  square  for- 
tress of  Anglo-Nonn.  character,  and 
generally  ascribed  to  John  do 
Courcy  as  the  founder.  It  subse- 
quently came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Bishops  of  Down,  who  occasion- 
ally used  it  as  a residence.  The 
first  story  is  vaulted,  and  the  build- 
ing is  used  as  a store. 
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At  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
straits,  exactly  opposite  Portaferry 
(Rte.  5),  is 

16  m.  Strangford  (Pop.  392),  a 
fishing  town.  At  the  N.  end  is  Old 
Court , the  residence  of  Lord  de 
Eos.  A cuiious  old  Cliapel  stands 
within  the  ground,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  by  George  Earl  of 
Kildare.  Adjoining  is  Castleward, , 
a beautiful  estate  of  Yiscount  Ban- 
gor, in  whose  grounds  are  2 Pillar- 
stones  and  a fine  avenue  of  yew- 
trees  ; and  overlooking  the  town  on 
the  N.  is  the  ruined  keep  of  Audleip 
Castle , another  of  the  very  nume- 
■ro-as-  fortresses  of  which  there 
were  4 here,  founded  by  John  de 
Courcy  and  his  successors.  They 
planted  themselves  strongly  over 
the  whole  of  Lecale  and  Ards,  and 
being  cut  off  from  Dublin  they  made 
the  sea  their  military  base,  and 
planted  strongholds  at  the  head  of 
every  lagoon  and  creek,  or  on  rocky 
peninsula  and  island. 

Distances . — Portaferry,  J m.  ; 
Downpatrick,  8}  m.  ; Ardglass, 
9 m. ; Kilclief,  3 m. 

The  tourist  now  leaves  the  wild 
sea-girt  road,  and  follows  an  inland 
route,  leaving  on  the  rt.  Myra 
Castle , passing  close  on  1.  to  the 
primitive  Church  of  Raholp  and  the 
Cromlech  at  Lough  Money,  and  re- 
joins the  Railway  at 

11 J m.  Downpatrick#  (Pop.  3132). 
It  was  called  in  early  times  Dun-da - 
latli-glas  (the  Dun  of  the  two  broken 
fetters,  from  the  miraculous  deliver- 
ance of  the  two  sons  of  Dichu  held  as 
hostages  by  King  Laoghaire).  This 
ancient  town  is  situated  on  the  side 
of  a hill,  which,  curving  round  like 
an  amphitheatre,  overlooks  a plain 
through  which  the  River  Quoile 
winds  its  reedy  way  towards  Lough 
Strangford.  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  has  some  handsome  county 


buildings — such  as  the  Court-House , 
Infirmary , and  Gaol , the  cost  of  this 
last  being  63,000Z.  The  large  Luna- 
tic Asylum  stands  E.  of  the  town, 
and  has  been  erected  at  a total  cost 
of  about  100,000?.  Approaching 
either  by  rail  or  road,  the  tourist  has 
a good  view  of  the  Cathedral,  stand- 
ing at  the  extreme  W.  of  the  town. 

History There  can  be  no  doubt  of 

its  great  age,  as  we  hear  of  it  even 
before  St.  Patrick’s  time,  as  being  the 
residence  of  the  native  kings  of  Ulster 
and  the  Dunum  of  Ptolemy.  St. 
Patrick  did  not  arrive  till  432,  and 
then  founded  a monastery (440),  the  site 
of  which  was  granted  to  him  by  Dichu, 
son  of  Trichem,  lord  of  the  soil,  whom 
he  had  converted  to  Christianity.  The 
town  was  repeatedly  pillaged  and 
burned  by  the  Danes,  between  823  and 
1111.  Malachy  O’Morgair,  Bishop  of 
Down,  rebuilt  the  Ch.  in  1137,  some 
parts  of  which  still  stand  in  the  present 
structure.  He  also  founded  a Priory 
of  Canons  Regular,  and  there  were  also 
a foundation  of  Benedictine  Monks,  a 
Franciscan  Monastery,  a Priory  of 
St.  John  for  Cross-bearers,  and  a 
Hospital  for  lepers.  The  sanctity  in 
which  the  abbey  was  held  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  St.  Patrick 
was  buried  here,  together  with  St. 
Brigid  and  St.  Columba,  two  of  Ire- 
land’s most  holy  saints,  a circumstance 
commemorated  by  a distich  of  Sir 
John  de  Courcy  in  1185,  who  is  said 
to  have  removed  the  bones  of  the  two 
latter  here — 

“ Hi  tres  in  Duno  tumulo  tumulantur  in  uno ; 

Brigida,  Patricius,  atque  Columba  Pius.” 

He  enlarged  the  Cathedral, and  changed 
its  dedication  from  that  of  the  Holy 
and  Undivided  Trinity  to  that  of 
St.  Patrick.  De  Courcy  had  esta- 
blished himself  in  Down  vi  et  armis , 
in  1176,  and  maintained  his  position 
not  only  against  the  native  princes, 
but  even  against  the  army  of  King 
John,  whose  allegiance  he  had  shaken 
off  to  transfer  it  to  Arthur  of  Brittany. 
He  was,  however,  ultimately  seized 
when  performing  his  devotions  in  the 
Cathedral,  and  made  prisoner.  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Ulster,  succeeded  him 
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here  m 1205.  It  is  one  of  the  dis- 
puted birthplaces  of  Duns  Scotus. 
The  Cathedral  suffered  much  at  dif- 
ferent times,  having  been  burnt  down 
by  Edward  Bruce  in  1316.  It  was 
rebuilt,  and  in  1526  Tiberius,  the 
Bishop  of  Down,  considerably  en- 
larged and  beautified  it.  It  was  again 
desecrated  and  destroyed  by  Lord 
Deputy  Gray  in  1538  ; this  act  formed 
one  of  the  charges  on  which  he  was 
beheaded  in  1541. 

The  present  Cathedral  is  compara- 
tively modern.  The  old  building  con- 
tinued in  ruins  for  250  years,  and  a 
picture,  as  it  then  appeared,  is  shown 
in  the  chapter  room,  the  Ch.  of  Lis- 
burn doing  duty  in  the  mean  time  as 
the  Cathedral.  In  1790,  however,  the 
present  Perp.  building  was  com- 
menced, and  the  restoration  finished 
in  1826,  at  a cost  of  11,000Z.  It  con- 
sists of  a nave,  choir,  and  aisles,  with 
clerestory,  and  a fine  tower  of  4 
stages  at  the  W.  end.  At  the  E.  end 
are  also  2 small  castellated  towers 
of  3 stages,  surmounted  by  a parapet, 
and  finished  off  with  broach  spires. 
There  is  an  E.  window  of  12  com- 
partments, and  above  it  3 niches 
containing  the  images  of  the  saints  so 
ruthlessly  mutilated  by  Lord  Gray. 
Under  the  window  is  a deeply  re- 
cessed doorway,  which  is  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  old  Cathedral. 
The  aisles  are  separated  from  the 
nave  by  ranges  of  pointed  arches,  and 
the  roof  is  groined  and  ornamented 
at  the  intersections  with  clustered 
foliage.  The  Bishopric  of  Down 
has  been  joined  to  that  of  Connor 
since  1442,  and  Dromore  was  finally 
annexed  to  them  by  Act  3,  4 Will.  IV. 
in  1842  (see  p.  79).  Amongst  its  most 
celebrated  bishops  was  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, who  was  also  Bishop  of  Dromore 
shortly  before  his  death.  A fine 
round  tower  once  stood  at  the  W.  end, 
but  was  taken  down  in  1789,  as  fears 
were  entertained  lest  it  should  fall 
and  damage  the  Cathedral.  The 
visitor  will  not  fail  to  enjoy  from  the 
Cath.-yard  the  exquisite  panorama 


of  distant  hills  in  which  the  Mourne 
ranges  are  especially  conspicuous. 

The  scattered  portions  of  an  old 
Celtic  Cross  have  recently  been  put 
together  and  placed  under  the  E. 
window  (outside)  of  the  Cathedral 
These  consist  of  the  base,  shaft, 
arms  and  connecting  ring.  The 
Cross  is  said  to  have  once  stood  on 
Rath-Celtchair,  but  was  brought 
from  thence  by  De  Courcy,  who 
placed  it  facing  his  Castle.  A 
granite  slab  has  also  been  placed  over 
the  reputed  grave  of  St.  Patrick. 

The  antiquary  should  visit  the 
Hath  or  Dun  of  Downpatrick,  from 
which  the  town  takes  its  name,  not 
far  from  the  gaol.  It  was  formerly 
known  as  Rath-Celtchair,  Fort  of 
Celtchair,  a hero  of  the  Red  Branch 
of  Ulster  who  resided  here  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  moats  in 
Ireland ; it  consists  of  a great 
mound  60  ft.  high,  2100  ft.  in 
circumference,  and  is  surrounded 
by  three  ramparts,  one  of  which  is 
30  ft.  wide.  The  whole  fortification 
embraces  an  area  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  round.  It  was  a place  of 
great  strength,  as  it  was  almost 
insulated  by  the  tide.  Sluice  gates 
have  been  erected  at  Quoile  Bridge, 
and  the  low  swamps  and  slob-lands 
partly  reclaimed. 

The  largest  and  most  remarkable 
Stone  Circle  in  the  county  is  at 
Legainaddy,  Ballyiioe  Stat.  (3  m. 
S.).  It  consists  of  inner  and 
outer  circles,  the  former  19  yds. 
in  diameter  with  22  stones, 
and  the  latter  35  yds.  with  49 
stones.  To  the  S.E.  of  the  town  is 
the  hill  of  Slieve-na-griddle,  with 
Cromlech  and  Stone  Circle , and  a 
little  nearer  are  the  Wells  of  Struell 
(3  m.)  (Ir.  Sruthair , a stream), 
whither  on  Midsummer-day  and 
Friday  before  Lammas,  crowds  of 
pilgrims  from  every  quarter  used  to 
resort,  to  try  the  efficacy  of  the 
waters  in  washing  away  their  sins. 
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A rivulet  flowing  down  a pretty 
valley  has  been  diverted,  and  passes 
through  a number  of  wells  protected 
by  well-built  cells  and  roofed  with 
stones.  Passing  from  Tobar-Patraic 
it  passes  through  four  others — the 
Body  Well  or  Well  of  Sins,  the 
Limb  Well,  the  Bye  Well,  and  the 
Well  of  Life.  The  first  is  large 
enough  to  admit  of  bathing,  and 
has  large  dressing-rooms  adjoining, 
built  by  Lady  Cromwell.  The  ruins 
of  an  unfinished  chapel  to  St. 
Patrick  stand  near  the  wells.  The 
extravagant  performances,  of  which 
graphic  descriptions  have  been 
written,  no  longer  occur;  and  the 
whole  place,  once  so  much  fre- 
quented, has  now  sunk  into  a state 
of  comparative  neglect  and  disuse. 

2 m.  N.E.  are  slight  remains  of 
the  Monastery  of  Saul  (Ir.  Sabhall, 
a barn),  built  in  the  12  th  cent,  by 
Malachi  O’Morgair,  Bishop  of  Down. 
Here  St.  Patrick  first  founded  a 
Ch.  in  432,  and  died  in  493.  The 
greater  part  of  the  old  cruciform  Ch. 
has  disappeared.  There  is  a small 
Cell,  with  a high  pitched  roof,  in  the 
Ch.-yard,  long  said  to  be  the  tomb  of 
O’Morgair ; a fine  Slab  with  incised 
cross  is  set  in  the  gate  wall ; some 
rude  crosses  lie  among  the  graves ; 
and  numerous  stone  coffins  were 
recently  exposed  in  building  a new 
vault.  The  place  is  crowded  to 
excess  with  graves.  About  a mile 
to  the  W.,  on  the  shore  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Quoile,  stand  the 
ruins  of  an  embattled  Tower. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  estu- 
ary are  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of 
Inch,  erected  in  1180  by  John  de 
Courcy,  and  supplied  with  monks 
from  Furness,  in  Lancashire.  It 
stands  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
settlement  plundered  by  the  Danes 
in  1102.  The  Eegistry  of  Furness 
gives  a history  of  the  foundation, 
and  names  the  date  ; 

‘ ‘ Anno  milleno  centeno  bis  quadrageno 
Courcy  fundavit  Ines,  bostes  hinc  supe- 
ravit.” 


Although  originally  a cruciform  Ch., 
little  is  left  of  it  save  the  chancel, 
which  is  lighted  by  E.  Eng.  lancet 
windows  of  beautiful  design.  Over 
the  S.  door  is  a sculpture,  re- 
presenting a person  praying  to  the 
Saviour  on  the  Cross.  The  ruins 
have  been  put  in  a state  of  pre- 
servation by  E.  Perceval-Max  well, 
Esq.,  the  owner,  whose  beautifully 
wooded  demesne  of  Finnebrogue  is 
adjoining. 

Conveyances. — Belfast,  N ewcastle, 
and  Ardglass,  by  Eail.  Car  daily  to 
Newry,  via  Castlewellan  and  Bath- 
friland.  Car  to  Killough. 

Distances. — Newry,  by  the  coast 
road,  62  m.  ; Dundrum,  8J  m.  ; 
Strangford,  8J  m. ; Ardglass,  m. ; 
Killough,  6J  m. ; Killyleagh,  6 m.  ; 
Belfast,  27  m. ; Ballynahinch,  by 
Eail,  12J  m. ; Struell,  3 m. ; Saul, 
2 m. 

Excursions : — 

1.  Strangford  and  Kilclief. 

2.  Struell  and  Saul. 

3.  Ballynahinch. 

4.  Castlewellan. 


Downpatrick  to  Belfast , by  Bail. 

From  Crossgar,  5|  m.,  Killyleagh  # 
(Pop.  1513)  can  be  reached  (5  m.  E.), 
the  birthplace  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
(1666),  whose  great  collection 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  learned  Dr.  Hincks, 
so  well  known  for  his  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  researches,  was  the  rector 
of  the  parish  (d.  1866).  The  Castle 
(Col.  Gawen  Eowan  Hamilton), 
crowning  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the 
town,  was  originally  built  by  De 
Courcy.  It  subsequently  fell*  into 
the  hands  of  the  O’Neills,  was  de- 
stroyed by  Monk  in  1648,  but  rebuilt 
in  1666.  The  present  building  was 
erected  on  its  site  in  1850,  two  round 
towers  being  preserved.  The  Church 
(1610,  restored  1812)  is  well  situated. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  en- 
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gaged  in  the  linen  industry,  and  the 
town  has  a good  coasting  trade. 

From  the  Junction  a short  branch 
runs  into  Ballynahinch#  (Pop. 
1542),  an  important  agricultural 
centre,  also  noted  for  its  bracing  air 
and  medicinal  waters.  The  Spa  (2  Jm.) 
has  a Hotel , open  in  the  summer. 
Cars  at  the  Stat.  There  are  2 wells, 
chalybeate  and  sulphur,  but  the 
former  has  lost  much  of  its  efficacy. 
The  medicinal  properties  arise  from 
the  combination  of  iron  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  the  waters 
are  recommended  in  cases  of  hepatic 
affections,  cutaneous  diseases,  and 
general  debility.  The  Spa  grounds 
are  tastefully  planted  and  laid  out 
in  ornamental  walks,  and  the  accom- 
modation in  lodging-houses  is  cheap 
and  good.  Adjoining  the  town  is 
Montalto , formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Earl  of  Moira,  and  no  w of  Richard 
W.  B.  Ker,  Esq.  The  manor  was  ori- 
ginally granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Sir 
Geo.  Rawdon.  A battle  was  fought 
here  in  1798  (see  below).  Ballyna- 
hincli  is  situated  pleasantly  enough 
in  a vale  at  the  foot  of  the  Slieve 
Croob  Mountains  (1753  ft.), which  lie 
between  it  and  Castlewellan,  and  con- 
tain the  sources  of  the  River  Lagan, 
that  runs  by  Dromore  to  Belfast.  On 
the  side  of  Slieve  Croob  the  anti- 
quary will  find  a very  large  Rath,  80 
yards  round  at  the  base.  About 
2J  m.  to  the  S.W.  is  a very  fine 
Cromlech  of  Legananny  (see  p.  88). 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  to 
Hillsborough,  9 m. ; Dromore, 
10  m. ; Banbridge,  17  m. ; and 
Castlewellan,  12 J m. 


Saintfield,  June  9th,  1798,  a sharp 
and  bloody  engagement  between 
the  United  Irishmen  under  Henry 
Munroe,  and  the  Yeomanry  under 
Col.  Stapleton.  The  latter  retreated 
after  losing  60  men,  though  the 
rebels  are  stated  to  have  lost  360. 
Three  days  after  this  action  Munroe 
advanced  on  Ballynahinch  with  an 
army  of  7000,  taking  up  his  position 
on  Windmill  Hill,  but  here  his  good 
fortune  deserted  him.  The  Royal 
forces  under  Gen.  Nugent  had  occu- 
pied the  town,  and  although  the 
rebels  fought  with  desperate  gallan- 
try, discipline  prevailed,  and  they 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter. 
Munroe  himself  was  captured  and 
afterwards  executed  in  Lisburn. 
The  ill-success  of  this  last  movement 
completely  crushed  the  rebellion  in 
the  north. 

19  m.  Comber  Stat.,  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  Donagliadee  line 
(Rte.  7).  From  hence  it  is  8 m.  to 
Belfast. 

The  Belfast  and  Co.  Down  Rly. 
issue  circular  tickets  by  which 
tourists  may  make  the  journey  by 
train  through  Downpatrick  to  New- 
castle, thence  by  Messrs.  Norton 
& Co.’s  cars  to  Warrenpoint,  and  by 
train  back  to  Belfast  in  one  day. 


Return  to  Main  Route.  ] 

11 J m.  from  Downpatrick  is  Saint- 
field (Pop.  657),  a small  but  busy 
manufacturing  town,  where  linens 
are  made  for  the  Belfast  market. 
Here  was  fought  the  battle  of 
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ROUTE  7. 

BELFAST  TO  DONAGHADEE  AND 
NEWTOWNARDS. 

Belfast#  (Pop.  318,965). 

History.  —The  name  is  derived  from 
Bel , a mouth  or  ford,  and  Fearsat,  a 
sand-bank.  It  was  the  scene  of  a battle 
in  665,  according  to  the  4 Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,’  between  the  Uli- 
dians  and  Cruithni.  John  de  Courcy 
erected  a castle  here  in  1177,  and  King 
John  passed  through  it  on  his  way  to 
Carrickfergus  in  1210.  In  1315  Ed- 
ward Bruce  landed  near  Larne  with 
6000  men  ; being  joined  by  the  Irish 
chiefs  he  “fell  with  the  fury  o£  a 
devouring  tempest  upon  the  English 
settlements,”  and  destroyed  Belfast 
town  and  Castle.  The  Lord  Deputy 
(Earl  of  Kildare)  destroyed  the  castle 
in  1503,  and  being  restored  by  the 
O’Neills,  he  destroyed  it  again  in  1512. 
Elizabeth  granted  the  castle  and  de- 
pendencies to  Sir  Thos.  Smith  in  1571 
subsequent  to  the  wars  against  Shane 
O’Neill.  In  1604  it  was  granted,  with 
much  of  the  forfeited  lands  of  the 
O’Neills,  to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester, 
who  was  really  the  founder  of  Belfast, 
and  brought  colonists  from  his  estates 
in  Devonshire  and  elsewhere  to  settle 
there.  In  1611  he  built  “a  dainty 
stately  palace  . , . the  glory  and  beauty 
of  the  town.”  It  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1708.  The  Earl  of  Strafford 
materially  aided  Belfast  by  purchasing 
from  the  Corporation  of  Carrickfergus 
monopolies  on  imported  goods.  In  the 
17th  cent,  it  suffered  much,  and  its 
prosperity  was  retarded  by  the 
distracted  state  of  the  kingdom.  It 
issued  a remonstrance  against  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.,  which  brought 
forth  a bitter  reply  from  Milton 
against  the  “blockish  presbyters  of 
Clandeboye,”  “ these  unhallowed 
priestlings  ” of  the  “ unchristian  syna- 
gogue” at  Belfast.  It  suffered  a four 
days’  siege  in  1649,  and  surrendered  to 
Colonel  Venables  for  Cromwell,  and  in 
the  next  half  century  it  repeatedly 


changed  hands  in  the  various  wars  and 
troubles  of  that  period.  William  III. 
remained  nearly  a week  in  the  town 
after  his  landing  in  Carrickfergus 
(1690).  There  is  little  to  add  to  its 
history  in  the  18th  cent.,  and  in  this 
it  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted  siic- 
cess,  having  risen  to  the  rank  of  a 
city  in  1888,  and  its  chief  magistrate  to 
the  style  and  title  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Belfast  in  1892. 

The  situation  of  Belfast  is  well 
adapted  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  it  is  rapidly  rising  in  enterprise, 
wealth,  and  population,  to  the  first 
place  among  Irish  cities.  The  town 
stands  at  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough, 
and  at  the  base  of  a lofty  chain  of 
hills  that  runs  up  from  the  S.,  and 
ends  abruptly  with  Cave  Hill,  a 
somewhat  precipitous  basaltic  emi- 
nence rising  to  the  height  of  1160  ft., 
while  the  Gastlereagh  Hills  rise 
parallel  to  this  range  on  ths  Co. 
Down  side  of  the  Lough. 

Harbour. — By  the  Belfast  Harbour 
Act  (1882)  the  Commissioners  were 
empowered  to  borrow  about  one  mil- 
lion sterling  for  improvements.  The 
old  channel,  shallow  and  difficult, 
has  been  entirely  altered,  and  the 
Victoria  Channel , several  miles  long, 
has  been  cut  at  great  cost,  leading 
from  the  quays  direct  to  the  sea.  Ex- 
tensive Docks  have  been  made  on  the 
Antrim  side,  further  accommodation 
being  steadily  proceeded  with,  and 
a range  of  fine  sheds  extends  from 
Queen’s  Bridge  along  the  whole 
length  of  Donegall  Quay.  A tidal 
basin,  graving  dock,  Queen’s  Quay, 
and  one  of  the  largest  derrick  cranes 
in  the  kingdom,  are  on  the  Co.  Down 
side.  The  extent  of  quayage  is 
about  2 m.,  and  there  is  a daily 
service  of  steamers  from  Belfast  to 
the  chief  English  and  Scotch  ports. 
The  tonnage  entered  now  equals 
about  2,000,000  tons,  and  the  custom 
duties  received  are  about  2|  millions, 
exclusive  of  large  sums  which  pass 
through  the  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
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ment.  Belfast  takes  a very  high 
place  among  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  has  nearly  trebled  its 
population  since  1861,  it  number- 
ing then  120,777.  The  new  water 
supply  from  the  Mourne  Mts.,  20  m. 
distant,  is  partly  available.  When 
completed  it  will  rank  with  the 
best  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Steel  and  iron  Ship-building  is 
largely  carried  on  ; and  the  extensive 
iron  ship-building  yards  of  Messrs. 
Harland  and  Woltf,  on  Queen’s 
Island,  call  for  special  notice.  The 
works  cover  an  extent  of  150  acres, 
and  employment  is  given  to  about 
10,000  hands.  Their  ship-building 
is  of  world-wide  repute,  and  among 
the  recent  additions  to  the  fleet  of 
steamers  which  they  have  built  for 
the  White  Star  line  are  the  ‘ Oceanic  ’ 
(17,300  tons)  and  ‘Celtic’  (21,000 
tons),  the  two  largest  steamers  in  the 
world . They  stand  first  in  the  king- 
dom as  shipbuilders,  and  in  the  year 
1901  they  launched  nearly  100,000 
1 ons  of  shipping.  This  yard  is  on  the 
Admiralty  list,  their  recent  work  for 
the  Royal  Navy  being  the  machinery 
of  the  battleships  4 Hannibal,’ 
k Queen,’  and  4 King  Edward  VII.’ 
The  ship-building  yards  of  Messrs. 
Workman  and  Clarke  on  the  Antrim 
side  are  also  on  a large  scale,  and 
give  employment  to  over  3000  hands. 

Linen  Trade. — Belfast  is  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  metropolis 
of  Ulster,  and  is  the  centre  of  the 
linen-trade  in  all  its  branches  of  spin- 
ning, weaving,  bleaching,  &c. ; and 
to  it  all  the  towns  of  Ulster  send  the 
product  of  their  factories  and  works. 

The  Linen  trade  of  Belfast  re- 
ceived a great  impetus  during  the 
American  war,  and  many  new 
spinning  mills  and  power  loom 
weaving  factories,  bleaching  works, 
&c.,  were  built ; and  all  the  sub- 
sidiary trades  engaged  in  connection 
with  this  manufacture  were  greatly 
increased,  and  the  population  of  the 
town  grew  largely  during  this  period. 


The  annual  value  of  the  linen  trade 
of  Ulster  is  about  12  millions  sterling. 
Besides  the  staple  trade  and  ship- 
building, Belfast  has  important 
iron-foundries,  tobacco  factories, 
distilleries,  flour  - mills,  chemical 
works,  breweries,  tanneries,  saw- 
mills, lithographic  and  ornamental 
printing,  and  felt  works.  It  has  the 
largest  Rope  and  Cable  Factory  in 
the  kingdom,  covering  20  acres  of 
ground,  and  employing  3000  hands. 
It  has  also  factories  for  aerated 
waters,  biscuits,  preserved  fruit, 
boots  and  shoes,  brushes,  boxes, 
matches,  agricultural  implements, 
manures,  &c. ; also  large  bacon  and 
ham  curing  works,  and  an  important 
export  trade  in  provisions.  Messrs. 
Dunville  and  Co.’s  Distilleries  cover 
ay  area  of  19  ac.  So  great  has  the 
Tobacco  Industry  in  Belfast  become, 
that  Messrs,  Gallagher  and  Co.  have 
paid  in  duty  750,000Z.  in  a single 
year. 

The  assizes  for  the  County 
Borough  and  for  the  County 
Antrim  are  held  in  the  Court- 
House  (opened  1850) ; a fine  build- 
ing in  the  Corinthian  style  of 
architecture,  designed  by  Sir  Charles 
Lanyon.  The  County  Gaol , by  the 
same  architect,  is  immediately 
opposite,  and  connected  by  an 
underground  passage. 

The  Tramway  Service  is  excellent, 
and  the  lines  traverse  the  principal 
streets  and  connect  the  docks  with 
the  several  railway  termini.  The 
centre  is  in  Castle  Place  with  a 2| 
to  5 minutes’  service  through  the 
leading  thoroughfares. 

The  Lagan  is  crossed  by  4 Bridges, 
of  which  the  Queen's  (of  5 granite 
arches  of  50  ft.  span)  is  the  most 
beautiful ; it  was  opened  in  1841  and 
widened  in  1886.  It  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  Long  Bridge,  which  was 
840  ft.  in  length,  built  in  1689,  but 
so  damaged  by  the  Duke  of  Schom- 
berg’s  artillery  in  crossing  it  that 
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year,  that  a portion  gave  way  three 
years  afterwards.  The  other  3 are 
the  new  Iron  Bridge  of  the  Central 
Rly.,  the  Albert  Bridge , built  in  the 
place  of  the  old  one,  which  subsided 
a few  years  ago,  and  the  Ormeau 
Bridge.  The  last,  opened  in  1863, 
cost  17,000Z. 

From  the  head  of  Donegall  Place 
Royal  Avenue  runs  N.  to  Donegall 
Street.  This  thoroughfare  has  been 
open  but  a few  years,  and  is  a great 
improvement,  occupying  the  site  of 
some  of  the  oldest  and  narrowest 
streets  of  the  city.  It  is  of  fine  pro- 
portions, and  the  general  effect  is 
pleasing  from  the  variety  of  archi- 
tectural features.  It  contains  some 
good  buildings,  the  lost  Office,  Free 
Library , Museum , and  Art  Gallery , 
and  two  of  the  best  hotels.  The 
Museum  contains  the  fine  collection 
of  antiquities,  which  is  particularly 
rich  in  objects  of  the  Neolithic 
period,  presented  by  the  late  Canon 
Grainger.  A bronze  Statue  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Belfast,  by  McDowell, 
stands  in  the  Reading  Room  of 
the  Library. 

The  Belfast  Museum , in  College 
Square,  contains  a good  collection 
of  Irish  antiquities. 

The  old  Linen  Hall,  with  gardens, 
in  Donegall  Square,  covering  5 acres, 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Corpora- 
tion as  a site  for  a new  Town 
Hall.  This  is  near  its  completion, 
and  will  have  cost  when  finished 
about  300,000Z. 

The  Commercial  Buildings , in 
Waring  Street,  have  an  Ionic  facade. 
The  Custom-House  and  Inland  Reve- 
nue Office  form  an  imposing  structure 
at  the  foot  of  High  Street,  and 
present  a beautiful  Corinthian  river 
front.  The  Banks,  however,  carry 
off  the  palm  for  decorative  art, 
and  the  Ulster  Bank  in  particular 
should  be  well  studied  for  its  elabo- 
rate details,  particularly  of  the  en- 
tablatures and  cornices.  The  visitor 
should  also  inspect  the  interior, 
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which  is  equally  beautiful,  though 
perhaps  as  a whole  a little  overdone. 

The  Queen’s  College,  designed  by 
Sir  Charles  Lanyon,  architect,  near 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  is  a Tudor 
building,  with  a front  600  ft.  in 
length,  relieved  by  a graceful  tower 
in  the  centre.  It  and  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  of  Cork  and  Belfast,  which 
belonged  to  the  extinct  Queen’s 
University,  are  no  affiliation  to  the 
Royal  University. 

The  General  Assembly’s  Theolo- 
gical College,  founded  *1853,  is  a 
massive  stone  building  in  the  Roman 
Doric  style.  Its  object  is  to  afford 
a course  of  theological  training  to 
candidates  for  the  Presbyterian  min- 
istry. These  two  institutions,  as 
well  as  the  Methodist  College, 
erected  and  endowed  at  a cost  of 
116,000Z.,  are  situated  close  to  one 
another  and  to  the  Botanic  Gardens 
Park.  Adjoining  the  Methodist 
College  is  the  McArthur  Hall,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  T.  Manly  Deane  as  a 
residence  for  young  lady  students. 

The  Campbell  College  for  boys  at 
Belmont,  opened  1894,  is  a large  and 
finely  equipped  institution,  200,000Z. 
having  been  left  for  its  erection  and 
endowment  by  a Belfast  merchant 
of  that  name. 

The  Albert  Memorial,  a clock- 
tower  in  the  Venetian  Gothic  style, 
143  ft.  high,  was  erected  in  Queen 
Street  by  public  subscription  in 
1870 ; architect  the  late  W.  J.  Barre. 
In  a niche  facing  High  Street  is  a 
statue  of  the  Prince  by  the  late 
Mr.  Lynn.  The  only  other  public 
monuments  are — Statues  to  the  late 
Dr.  Cooke  in  Wellington  Place,  and  to 
the  late  Dr,  Hanna  in  Carlisle  Circus. 

Churches. — The  older  Churches 
are  chiefly  of  classical  architecture. 
Among  them  are  St.  Ann’s  lavish 
Church , in  Donegall  Street.  A new 
Cathedral  is  now  being  built  on  this 
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site,  designed  by  Sir  Tlios.  Drew,  in 
which  portions  of  the  old  building 
will  be  incorporated.  St.  George’s , 
in  High  Street,  with  a Corinthian 
portico,  which  originally  adorned 
Ballyscullion  House,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Bristol,  when  Bp.  of  Derry. 
The  Memorial  Church  of  the  late  Dr. 
Cooke,  in  May  Street,  has  a hand- 
some Ionic  facade.  Some  of  the 
more  recently  built  churches  are 
Gothic.  The  most  notable  are  St. 
James’s , Antrim  Road;  St.  Thomas’s 
Lisburn  Road  ; Presbyterian  Church , 
Eitzroy  Avenue,  and  Methodist 
Chapel,  Carlisle  Circus.  This  is  a 
Memorial  Church  by  the  late  Aider- 
man  Carlisle  to  his  son,  and  is 
the  finest  of  the  Belfast  Churches. 
Others  are  St.  Patrick’s  R.  C.  Chapel 
in  Donegall  Street,  a fine  building, 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church , Elm- 
wood Avenue,  a handsome  struc- 
ture with  Florentine  spire.  St. 
Peter’s  R.  C.  Chapel  is  a noble 
Gothic  structure,  with  two  fine  spire 
crowned  towers  and  a peal  of  bells. 
The  visitor  should  also  notice  the 
Ulster  Hall  in  Bedford  Street,  the 
principal  concert  hall  in  the  city. 

The  principal  parks  are  Ormeau 
Park , purchased  from  the  Marquis 
of  Donegall,  opened  1871,  the  Falls 
Road  Park , and  the  Alexandra  Park. 

The  Flax-mills  are  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  objects  in  the  city, 
and  the  visitor  should  not  omit 
seeing  one  of  these  establishments. 
That  of  the  York  Street  Flax  Spin- 
ning Co.,  once  Messrs.  Mulholland’s, 
is  one  of  the  largest,  and  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  extent 
of  the  trade.  This  enormous  factory, 
now  covering  about  5 acres,  was  one 
of  the  first  erected  for  the  linen- 
yarn  manufacture  in  Belfast;  it 
has  about  60,000  spindles  and  1000 
looms  at  work,  and  employs  over 
4000  persons.  The  Messrs.  Eivart’s 
Factories  on  the  Crumlin  Road  are 
also  on  a vast  scale.  Here  and 
elsewhere  they  employ  over  4000 


persons ; their  Warehouse  in  Bedford 
St.  is  a fine  building,  where  weav- 
ing is  also  carried  on. 

Messrs.  Richardson  and  Cods 
Linen  Warehouse , Donegall  Square, 
is  a large  establishment,  and  occu- 
pies a foremost  position  in  the  trade, 
where  every  description  of  the  finest 
linen  and  damask  goods  can  be  seen. 
The  Bank  Buildings  in  Castle  Street 
have  recently  been  rebuilt  with  a 
fine  granite  front ; they  form  perhaps 
the  largest  linen  and  drapery  estab- 
lishment in  the  city. 

The  Royal  Iri>h  Linen  Warehouse 
of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cleaver, 
corner  of  Donegall  Square,  is  a fine 
stone  building  with  central  clock 
tower,  150  ft.  high.  The  Royal  Ulster 
Works,  once  the  great  printing 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Marcus 
Ward  and  Co.,  is  now  the  linen 
factory  of  Messrs.  Brown  & Sons: 
The  numerous  factories,  warehouses, 
and  offices  to  be  seen  in  all  directions 
testify  to  the  mercantile  enterprise 
of  the  city. 

Nor  is  it  only  as  a manufacturing 
centre  that  Belfast  is  pre-eminent  ; 
it  is  also  noted  for  the  position 
gained  by  its  inhabitants  in  litera- 
ture and  the  arts.  Among  its  distin- 
guished sons  may  be  mentioned  i 
James  Sheridan  Knowles,  once  a 
teacher  in  the  Academical  Institu- 
tion ; the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Napier  and 
Lord  O’Hagan,  Lords  Chancellors 
of  Ireland;  Chief  Justice  Whiteside ; 
Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England;  Sir  James  Emerson  Ten- 
nant; Dr.  Hincks,  the  celebrated 
Oriental  scholar;  Sir  Samuel  Fer- 
guson, and  others.  The  earliest 
tdition  of  the  Bible  printed  here  was 
in  1704,  and  the  third  newspaper  in 
the  kingdom,  as  regards  date,  viz. 

‘ The  Belfast  Newsletter,’  began  its 
existence  in  1737. 

The  Royal  Ulster  Yacht  Club , 
Belfast  (1864),  is  a prosperous  body. 
Their  distinguishing  burgee  is  blue 
w ith  a white  shield  and  bloody  hand 
in  the  centre. 
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Three  Lines  of  Railway  radiate 
from  Belfast,  the  Great  Northern, 
Belfast  and  Co.  Down,  and  Belfast 
and  Northern  Counties. 

Distances. — Dublin,  113  m. ; Dro- 
gheda, 81  in. : Dundalk,  59  m. ; 

Derrv,  95  m. ; Downpatrick,  27  m. ; 
Donaghadee,  22  m. ; Holy  wood,  5 m.; 
Bangor,  12  m.  ; Newtownards,  13J 
m. ; Comber,  8 m. ; Lisburn,  8 m. ; 
Moira,  11J  m. ; Hillsborough,  12m.; 
Antrim,  22  m. ; Carrickfergus,  9J 
m. ; Larne,  23|  m. 


Excursions. 

1.  To  Gave  Hill. 

The  tourist  should  not  leave  Bel- 
fast without  paying  a visit  to  Cave 
Hill.  The  Antrim  Road  and  Cave 
Hill  trams  will  bring  him  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  new  path  (opened  1891), 
which  leads  by  an  easy  ascent  to 
the  summit.  On  the  side  of  the 
hill  is  Belfast  Castle , the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  built  in  a 
commanding  position  by  the  3rd 
Marquis  of  Donegall  in  the  Scotch 
baronial  style.  There  is  a beauti- 
ful private  Chapel  in  the  grounds 
erected  by  the  3rd  Marquis  and 
his  wife  to  the  memory  of  their  son, 
who  died  in  1853,  aged  25.  The 
marble  Monument,  a beautiful  recum- 
bent figure,  is  by  McDowell.  The 
hill  overhangs  the  city,  at  a distance 
of  about  2 m.,  and  is  interesting 
both  from  a geological  and  anti- 
quarian point  of  view.  It  fqrms 
the  northern  termination  of  the 
ranges  that  stretch  from  Lisburn, 
of  which  chalk  forms  a subsidiary 
portion  capped  with  basalt;  al- 
though, geologically,  the  same 
strata  are  seen  to  recommence  to  the 
N.W.  of  Carrickfergus,  and  extend 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Giant’s 
Causeway.  In  the  perpendicular 
face  of  the  rock  are  the  3 Caves  which 
have  given  its  name  to  the  hill ; the 
2 lowest  being  21  and  10  ft.  re- 
spectively in  length,  and  the  upper 


one  considerably  larger,  though  so 
placed  as  to  be  well-nigh  inac- 
cessible. The  summit  is  crowned 
by  an  earthwork,  known  as  Me  Art's 
ForU  “from  its  having  been  one 
of  the  last  strongholds  of  Brian 
Mac  Art  (O’Neill),  who,  with  his 
sept,  was  exterminated  by  Deputy 
Mountjoy  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.” 
On  one  side  it  is  protected  by  the 
precipice,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
deep  ditch.  Along  the  base  of  the 
cliffs  a battle  took  place  in  1108  be- 
tween the  Irish  under  Mac  Gilmore 
and  the  Savages  of  the  Ards,  when 
the  former  was  signally  defeated. 
It  is  the  subject  of  a story, 4 Corby 
Mac  Gilmore,’  in  Sir  Samuel  Fer- 
guson’s ‘Hibernian  Night’s  Enter- 
tainments.’ Cave  Hill,  1188  ft.,  is 
not  the  highest  point  of  this  range, 
being  overtopped  on  the  S.  side  by 
Divis,  1567  ft.,  and  on  the  N.  by 
Collin  ward,  1196  ft.,  while  at  the 
back  are  Wolf  Hill,  1210  ft.,  and 
Squire's  Hill,  1230  ft.  In  the  former 
hill  are  other  caves  in  the  chalk, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  latter  are 
several  raths  where  implements  of 
early  warfare,  such  as  celts,  arrow- 
heads, and  hatchets,  were  discovered. 
If  the  visitor  be  neither  antiquary  nor 
geologist,  he  will,  nevertheless,  be 
delighted  with  the  view  from  any  one 
of  these  heights,  which  embraces  a 
panorama  of  great  beauty.  At  the 
foot  lies  Belfast,  with  its  churches, 
mills,  and  docks ; the  harbour,  and 
the  broad  Belfast  Lough ; the  hills 
of  Down  on  the  opposite  side, 
studded  with  many  a smiling 
village.  Away  beyond  the  city  is 
the  fine  expanse  of  Strangford 
Lough,  while  afar  in  the  distance 
are  the  dim  outlines  of  the  Ayrshire 
coast,  and  on  a clear  day  the  cliffs 
of  the  Isle  of  Man.  To  the  W.  is 
the  plain  of  Co.  Antrim,  in  which 
Lough  Neagh  plays  a conspicuous 
part,  while  the  bills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Coleraine  and  Derry  fill 
up  the  background  with  fine  effect. 
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2.  Belfast  to  Dr  umbo. 

The  village  of  Newtownbreda 
overlooks  the  Lagan,  from  the  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Castlereagh,  the  site  of 
the  once  famous  palace  of  Con 
O’Neill.  By  an  inquisition  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  it  appears  that 
Con  O’Neill  was  the  last  of  that  sept, 
and  was  possessed  of  no  less  than 
224  townlands,  all  freehold,  extend- 
ing over  a large  portion  of  Down 
and  Antrim.  Adjoining  the  village 
are  a Grecian  Church , built  by  Vis- 
countess Midleton,  and  Belvoir 
Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Deramore. 
The  ruins  of  the  old  Parish  Church 
of  Knock  are  in  the  S.E.  portion  of 
the  district,  and  near  it  is  a Tumulus. 

The  Round  Tower  at  Drumbo  is 
35  ft.  in  height  and  47  in  circum- 
ference. The  height  of  the  door- 
way is  about  4 ft.,  but  as  the  ground 
has  been  much  raised  by  burials, 
there  is  little  doubt,  as  Petrie  con- 
siders, that  it  originally  stood  at  a 
height  of  8 or  10  ft.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  Old  Church , ascribed  to 
St.  Patrick,  are  visible  to  the  S.E.  of 
the  tower;  the  traces  show  that  it 
was  a simple  quadrangle  45  ft.  by 
20  ft.  On  the  return  from  Drumbo 
the  tourist  should  visit  the  Giant’s 
Ring,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
striking  early  remains  existing 
in  Ireland.  It  is  an  extensive 
circle,  about  580  ft.  in  diameter, 
embracing  an  area  of  10  acres,  and 
enclosed  by  a lofty  mound,  of  which 
the  thickness  at  the  ba^e  is  80  ft. 
This  will  give  some  idea  of  what  the 
height  may  have  been  when  it  was 
perfect,  for  even  now,  though  greatly 
dilapidated,  it  is  high  enough  to 
shut  out  the  view  of  the  country 
around.  In  the  centre  is  a Crom- 
lech, known  as  the  “ Druids’  Altar,” 
4 large  blocks  supporting  the  in- 
cumbent stone,  while  on  the  W.  and 
S.  are  also  other  detached  stones, 
though  in  the  time  when  Harris 


Holywood. 

wrote  his  4 History  of  County  Down,’ 
in  1744,  the  incumbent  block  is 
stated  to  have  been  supported  by  2 
ranges  of  pillars,  7 on  each  side. 
The  protection,  which  the  Ring  so 
greatly  needed,  has  been  afforded 
to  it  by  the  late  Viscount  Dun- 
gannon, who  built  a strong  wall 
round  it. 

The  visitor  may  return  to  Belfast 
by  Shaw’s  Bridge , which  crosses  the 
Lagan,  and  then  by  the  Malone- 
road  past  the  pleasant  villa-dotted 
suburbs  of  Notting  Hill,  Windsor, 
and  Wellington  Park,  to, Queen’s  Col- 
lege. This  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful drives  about  the  town,  com- 
manding extensive  and  picturesque 
views  of  the  vale  of  Lagan  and  the 
range  of  Divis  and  Cave  Hill. 


3.  Belfast  to  Bangor  and 
Donaghadee. 

Directly  on  leaving  the  city,  by 
the  Belfast  and  Co.  Down  Rjy.,  a 
branch  skirts  the  shores  of  the 
lough  to  Bangor,  through  Syden- 
ham and  Holywood,  both  pleasant 
marine  suburbs.  Sydenham  has 
within  the  last  few  years  been  ex- 
tensively built  over  with  villas, 
some  of  which  occupy  the  site  of  an 
ancient  burying-ground,  said  to 
have  contained  the  tomb  of  Con 
O’Neill  (see  ante).  Close  to  the 
shore  flint  chips  and  bones  of  wild 
animals  have  been  found. 

5 m.  Holywood  # (Pop.  3389) 
derives  its  name  from  a Franciscan 
monastery  founded  in  1200  by  one 
Thomas  Whyte,  and  its  possessions, 
which  included  the  Copeland  Isles 
and  the  Island  of  Rathlin,  were 
given  at  the  dissolution  to  Sir  James 
Hamilton.  There  was  an  earlier 
settlement,  a Ch.  having  been 
founded  by  St.  Laiseran  in  the  7th 
cent.  The  old  Ch.  marks  the  site 
of  the  original  foundation.  Here 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1644,  was 
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signed  a Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant by  32  gentlemen,  “for  the 
defence  of  religion,  safety  of  the 
king,  and  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  kingdom.,,  The  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor  had  a residence  here, 
known  as  the  Palace , now  occupied 
as  a military  barrack.  Holywood 
boasts,  we  believe,  the  only  May- 
pole  in  Ireland.  There  are  rifle 
ranges  at  Kinney ar , near  the  town. 

Passing  the  pleasant  sea-side 
resorts  of  Marino,  Cultra  and 
Craigavad,  near  which  there  is  a 
Pouter  rain , the  picturesque  Stat. 
of  Helen’s  Bay  (9  m.)  is  reached. 
A fine  avenue  of  3 m.,  commencing 
at  the  shore  and  passing  under  the 
Ply.,  runs  to  Clandeboye ; and 
Crawfordsburn  Glen  can  be  easily 
visited  from  here.  The  line  crosses 
the  glen  by  a fine  Viaduct  to  Car- 
nalea  (10|  m.),  with  Golf  Links , the 
home  of  the  Royal  Belfast  Golf  Club. 

12 J m.  Bangor  # (Pop.  3834) 
derives  its  names  from  Beannclior , 
a modification  of  bea.nn , signifying 
horns  or  pointed  hills. 

It  was  in  former  days  the  seat  of  an 
abbey  of  Canons  Regular,  founded  it  is 
said  by  St.  Comhgall  in  555,  and  of  a 
school  long  famous  for  its  learning. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  818 
and  the  abbot  and  monks  massacred. 
It  was  refounded  in  1120,  subse- 
quently becoming  Franciscan  and  of 
great  wealth  and  extensive  possessions, 
the  last  abbot  holding  no  less  than 
31  townlands.  Like  most  of  this  dis- 
trict, it  formed  a portion  of  O’Neill’s 
confiscated  property,  and  was  trans- 
ferred by  James  I.  to  Sir  James 
Hamilton,  afterwards  Viscount  Clande- 
boye. Only  a very  minute  fragment 
is  left  of  the  abbey. 

Muslin  sewing  and  embroidering 
are  important  industries,  and  a 
large  amount  of  work  is  annually 
sent  to  England  in  the  shape  of  fine 
embroideries  for  ladies’  attire.  The 
town  is  much  frequented  in  the 
summer  months  as  a seaside  resort. 


The  bay  is  well  sheltered,  affording 
good  anchorage,  and  much  has  been 
done  to  improve  the  landing  for 
small  boats.  Its  regattas  (Royal 
Ulster  Yacht  Club)  are  among  the 
most  important  on  the  Irish  coast. 
The  train  service  is  very  frequent, 
and  steamers  ply  from  Queen’s 
Bridge,  Belfast,  at  short  intervals 
daily,  Bangor  Castle , the  seat  of 
Robert  E.  Ward,  Esq.,  is  an  Eliza- 
bethan building  near  the  town,  and 
in  close  proximity  to  the  site  of  the 
old  abbey. 

j Distances. — Newtownards,  5 m. ; 
Holywood,  7J  m. ; Donaghadee,  5J  m.; 
Groomsport,  2 m. 

2|  m Crawfordsburn,  near  which 
is  Clandeboye , the  seat  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  The  house 
was  originally  erected  in  the  reign 
of  James  I. ; but  subsequent  altera- 
tions have  obliterated  its  ancient 
character.  At  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  demesne  rises  a hill, 
crowned  by  a tower  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enshrining  some  beautiful 
verses  written  by  Lady  Dufferin  to 
her  son,  the  late  Marquis,  on  his 
coming  of  age  in  1847.  The  struc- 
ture has  received  the  name  of 
Helen’s  Tower,  and  has  been  still 
further  dignified  by  poetical  in- 
scriptions from  the  hands  of  Lord 
Tennyson  and  Robert  Browning. 
The  room  containing  the  verses  is 
an  oak  panelled  octagonal  chamber 
with  groined  roof.  The  view  from 
the  summit  of  the  tower  is  very  fine, 
extending  S.  to  the  Mourne  Mts., 
the  shores  and  hills  behind  Belfast 
Lough^  N.,  and  the  city  to  the  W., 
and  seaward  the  Mull  of  Galloway 
and  the  Isle  of  Man.  A small  pri- 
vate Chapel  in  the  park  contains 
some  ancient  architectural  fragments 
built  into  its  inner  walls,  including  a 
Celtic  Cross  (restored)  from  Bangor, 
a Coptic  frieze  temp.  Diocletian, 
and  a hieroglyphic  cartouche  of 
Tirhakah,  the  contemporary  of  Sen- 
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nacherib.  On  each  side  of  the  fire- 
place is  a pilaster  from  a 4th  cent. 
Ch.  at  Iassus,  Asia  Minor.  Two 
pillars  from  a Corinthian  temple 
support  the  arch  of  the  doorway, 
which  is  a reproduction  from  the 
ancient  doorway  set  in  Kilmore 
Cath.  The  bell  is  from  Burmah. 

Tourists  visiting  it  en  route  for 
Bangor  should  alight  at  Helen's 
Bay  and  walk  either  by  the  Avenue 
Bond  or  by  Crawfordsbum  village, 
Clandeboye  be:ng  distant  from  the 
latter  3J  m.,  and  Helen’s  Tower, 
5 m.  The  distance  by  the  Avenue 
Boad  is  about  \ m.  shorter. 

Crawfordsbum  Glen  is  a beautiful 
spot,  reached  from  the  head  of  the 
village  through  the  demesne  of 
Major  Crawford.  The  walk  leads 
past  a waterfall,  and  by  the  Glen 
about  a mile  long  overhung  with 
trees  down  to  the  shore.  Thence  it 
is  about  3 m.  to  Bangor. 

From  Bangor  there  is  a pleasant 
drive  or  walk  of  7 m.  along  the 
coa>t  to  Donaghadee.  Cars  may  be 
had  about  4 times  daily  at  the  sta- 
tion. The  coast  of  Scotland  is  clearly 
seen  on  fine  days.  After  passing 
the  little  watering-place  of  Bally- 
holme  we  come  to  the  village  of 
Groomsport  (2  m.),  where  Schomberg 
landed  in  1689;  it  has  a Coast- 
guard Stat.  In  the  sands  of  Balloo 
Bay  (1  m.)  remains  of  a primitive 
coast  settlement  have  been  found, 
bones  of  wild  boar  and  elk,  stone 
weapons  and  broken  pottery.  Here 
the  Copeland  Islands  come  in  view. 
The'  northward  view  across  the 
mouth  of  Belfast  Lough  to  the  wild 
headlands  of  Antrim  is  also  very 
fine.  In  the  distance  may  be  seen 
the''  Mull  of  Cantyre  and  Ailsa 
Craig.  Groomsport  House , the 
Elizabethan  seat  of  It.  Perceval- 
Maxwell,  Esq.,  is  adjoining.  Near 
Donaghadee  the  woods  of  Portavoe 
House  are  on  the  rt. 

Donaghadee  A (Pop.  1886),  apart 


from  its  claims  to  admiration  as  a 
fine  bathing-place  and  marine  resi- 
dence, derives  some  importance 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  nearest 
port  to  Scotland,  the  distance  to 
Portpatrick being  only  21  m.  Indeed, 
so  near  is  the  Scottish  coast,  that  not 
only  the  outlines  of  the  hills  but 
even  the  houses  can  be  distinctly 
seen  in  clear  weather.  This  is  also 
the  crossing  point  of  one  of  the 
submarine  telegraph  and  telephone 
cables  to  Scotland.  The  Harbour 
is  good,  and  was  improved  at  a 
cost  of  145,000Z.  Vessels  drawing 
16  ft.  of  water  can  enter  at  any 
time  of  the  tide.  The  piers  are 
built  of  Anglesea  limestone,  as  is 
also  the  Lighthouse , which  shows  a 
fixed  red  and  white  light.  It  was 
the  packet  station  for  the  mails  to 
Great  Britain,  but  the  route  had  to 
be  abandoned  owing  to  the  unsuit- 
ability of  Portpatrick,  and  the  Larne 
and  Stranraer  route  is  that  now 
taken.  The  Parish  Church  dates 
from  1626;  in  the  precincts  of  the 
B.  C.  Ch.  is  a Holy  Well.  The 
only  relic  of  antiquity  in  the  town  is 
an  enormous  Rath,  70  ft.  high,  of 
which  advantage  was  taken  to  erect 
a powder-magazine  on  the  summit, 
but  owing  to  its  damage  by  lightning 
some  years  ago  it  was  abandoned. 
The  view  from  it  is  beautiful,  em- 
bracing the  sweep  of  the  bay  and 
town,  and  a long  extent  of  Scotch 
coast.  The  Manor  House  is  the  seat 
of  Daniel  De  la  Cherois,  Esq., 
whose  grounds  are  open  to  the 
public. 

The  Churchyard  of  Temple- 
pa  trick  is  1 m.  S.,  and  near  the 
shore  is  the  Holy  Well  of  the  Saint. 
A little  to  the  N.  of  Donaghadee 
the  coast  trends  to  the  W.,  and  forms 
the  entrance  to  Belfast  Lough. 
Some  distance  out  at  sea  are  Cope- 
land, Mew,  and  Lighthouse  Islands ; 
the  lighthouse  on  the  last  has  been 
dismantled.  On  the  E.  point  of 
Mew  is  a Lighthouse,  121  ft.  above 
high  water,  with  a group  flashing 
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light,  of  177,000  candle-power,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  yet  constructed, 
giving  4 flashes  per  minute,  visible 
16  m. ; it  has  also  a fog  siren. 

Distances. — Grey  Abbey,  9 m. ; 
Newtownards,  8J  m. ; Groomsport, 
4 m.  ; Bangor,  5|  m.,  cross  country. 


4.  Belfast  to  .Newtownards  and 
Donaghadee. 

2\  m.  from  Belfast  is  Knock,  from 
whence  the  tourist  may  visit  the 
Giant’s  Bing  and  Drurnbo. 

5 m.  Dundonald,  the  Fort  of 
Donald,  one  of  the  O’Neills,  has  a 
large  Mound  near  the  church ; a high 
Pillar-stone  also  stands  near.  1 m. 
to  the  E.  is  a relic  of  antiquity 
known  as  the  Kempe  Stones,  a very 
fine  Cromlech , consisting  of  an 
enormous  mass  of  rock,  weighing 
upwards  of  40  tons,  supported  by 
5 uprights.  The  discovery  of  human 
remains  on  excavation  showed  that 
it  was  erected  as  a memorial  to  the 
dead.  The  Celtic  name  of  the 
district  was  Bailleclougli-togal , i.e. 
the  Town  of  the  lifted  stone;  the 
townland  is  still  called  Greengraves. 
In  the  summer  of  1832  the  head 
and  horns  of  an  Irish  elk  were 
found  in  an  adjacent  bog  resting  on 
marl. 

8 m.  Comber,  the  junction  from 
whence  the  line  to  Downpatrick 
diverges  (Rte.  6),  is  a neat  thriving 
town,  chiefly  dependent  on  the  linen 
trade  and  distilling.  The  Church 
was  built  about  1610  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  abbey,  founded  in  1201, 
the  monks  of  which  came  from  Whit- 
land,  or  Alba-Lauda,  in  Caermar- 
thenshire.  It  contains  monuments 
to  the  memory  of  persons  who  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Saintfield,  1798 
(see  p.  94),  and  in  the  market-square 
is  a monumental  Obelish  to  Maj.- 
Gen.  Sir  R.  R.  Gillespie,  a native  of 
this  town,  who  fell  in  Nepaul,  1812. 


There  is  a monument,  by  Chantrey, 
to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul’s  Cath. 

The  Rly.  to  Donaghadee  now  turns 
round  the  base  of  Scrabo  Hill, 
534  ft.,  which  is  capped  by  a Tower 
135  ft.  in  height  erected  in  1858  in 
memory  of  Charles  William,  3rd 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  the  land- 
lord and  owner  of  all  this  property. 
It  is  square,  and  can  be  ascended  by 
a stone  stair;  from  the  summit  a 
splendid  view  is  obtained.  On  the 
rt.  is  Strangford  Lough,  an  inlet  of 
which  flows  to  within  J m.  of 
Comber. 

13J  m.  Newtownards  # (Pop. 
9197),  or  Newtown  of  the  Ards, 
Ards  being  the  distinguishing 
name  of  the  promontory  lying  be- 
tween Lough  Strangford  and  the 
sea,  formerly  designated  li  Altitudo 
Ultorum  juxta  Mare  Orientale.” 
After  the  forfeiture  of  Con  O’Neill’s 
estates,  the  district  was  granted  by 
James  I.  to  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery. 
The  town  is  well  built  and  pictures- 
quely situated  at  the  head  of  Strang- 
ford Longh,  backed  by  the  range  of 
the  Scrabo  hills,  where  large  quan- 
tities of  sandstone  are  quarried.  The 
main  street  running  through  the 
centre  is  about  a mile  long.  New- 
townards, though  now  a bustling 
linen  town,  was  noted  in  early  days 
for  having  been  the  centre  of  a large 
number  of  religious  establishments, 
the  ruins  of  many  of  which  are  still 
in  existence.  Near  the  E.  end  of 
High  Street  stands  the  Old  Church , 
erected  by  Walter  de  Burgo,  Earl  of 
Ulster,  in  1244.  It  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Columba,  and  occupied  by  the 
monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic. 
It  now  consists  of  a nave,  the  only 
remnant  of  the  original  structure,  a 
north  aisle,  and  tower.  There  are 
some  excellent  examples  of  15th- 
cent.  work  in  the  nave  arcade.  It 
was  restored  by  Lord  Montgomery 
in  1632.  It  was  used  as  a Petty 
Session  Court  as  late  as  1854,  and 
soon  after  dismantled  by  the  rector. 
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It  contains  the  Londonderry  family 
vault,  and  in  the  S.E.  corner  is 
a massive  granite  Mausoleum,  and 
interesting  tombs  of  the  Colvil 
family.  On  the  spot  where  the 
high  altar  stood,  opposite  the  en- 
trance is  a fine  Irish  Cross , erected 
in  1875  to  the  late  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  by  his  widow.  The 
remnant  of  the  Old  Cross  also  in 
High  Street  stands  on  a handsome 
octagonal  pedestal  of  a cross  erected 
in  1636.  It  was  defaced  and  thrown 
down  by  the  rebels  in  1653,  and 
the  present  structure,  containing  as 
much  of  the  old  as  could  be  ob- 
tained, was  erected  in  1666.  The 
Parish  Church  is  a fine  cruciform 
structure,  surmounted  by  a clock- 
tower  and  lofty  spire.  The  Strean 
Presbyterian  Church  is  a handsome 
building  of  Scrabo  stone,  with  a 
lofty  spire.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel  is  a Gothic  structure  built 
by  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Lon- 
donderry, and  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  North  of  Ireland.  The  other 
town  buildings  are  a Town  Hall , 
built  by  the  first  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, Court-House , UnionWorh - 
house , &c. 

About  1J  m.  to  the  N.E.  are  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Abbey  Ch.  of  Moville. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
about  550  by  St.  Finnian  (see  p.  160). 
The  gables  and  portions  of  the  side 
walls  are  standing,  which  show  two 
windows,  one  still  retaining  its 
mullions.  There  are  a number  of 
fine  early  Tomb-slctbs  now  set  in  the 
walls  of  the  Ch.,  which  are  considered 
to  date  from  the  10th  to  the  13th 
centuries. 

There  is  nothing  of  importance 
to  note  in  the  remainder  of  the  rail 
journey  to  Donaghadee. 

Southward  stretches  Strangford 
Lough,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  20  m. 
in  length  and  4 to  5 wide.  The 
channel  of  Portaferry,  however, 
which  communicates  with  the  sea, 
is  so  very  narrow,  that  the  lough 


looks  almost  like  a freshwater  lake, 
an  appearance  to  which  the  num- 
ber of  small  islands  contributes; 
and  this  same  cause  makes  it  nearly 
useless  for  purposes  of  navigation. 

Distances. — Mount  Stewart,  5 m. ; 
Grey  Abbey,  7 m. ; Bangor,  5 m.; 
Donaghadee,  9J  m. ; Comber,  5J  m. 


Newtownards  to  Portaferry  on  the 

E.  Coast  of  Strangford  Lough. 

The  Ards  peninsula  is  an  inter- 
esting district  from  an  archaeological 
point  of  view.  Cars  run  three  times 
from  Newtownards  daily  to  Porta- 
ferry. The  road  skirts  the  low- 
lying  shores  of  the  lough.  Passing 
the  Butterlump  Stone , an  enormous 
erratic  block  of  basalt  at  5 m.  is  the 
Grecian  mansion  of  Mount  Stewart , 
the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry. The  house  is  built  of  Scrabo 
stone,  and  the  interior  is  floored 
with  bog  fir  found  on  the  estates. 
The  grounds  are  well  wooded,  and 
laid  out  with  taste;  they  are  open 
to  the  public,  and  contain  a classic 
temple,  copied  from  the  “ Temple  o 
the  Winds  ” at  Athens.  There  are 
also  three  Ratlis , the  ruins  of  a 
small  Chapel , and  a Cromlech,  part 
of  an  interesting  prehistoric  burial 
site  covered  by  a cairn  containing 
some  70  kistvaens,  in  which  human 
remains  were  found. 

7 m.  Grey  Abbey,  a small  town 
which  took  its  rise  from  the  founda- 
tion of  an  abbey  in  1193  for  Cister- 
cian monks,  by  Afl'reca,  wife  of 
John  De  Courcy,  and  daughter  of 
Godred,  King  of  Man.  The  ruins 
of  this  E.  Eng.  Abbey  are  in  re- 
markably good  preservation,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
used  as  a parish  Ch.  as  late  as  1778. 
The  choir  contains  some  lancet 
windows  on  the  N.  wall,  and  a 
noble  E.  window  of  3 lights,  up- 
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wards  of  20  ft.  in  height;  also  2 re- 
cumbent figures,  one  that  of  Affreca, 
who  was  buried  here.  A tower, 
now  fallen,  rose  from  the  centre  of 
the  Ch.,  and  was  supported  by  very 
graceful  and  lofty  arches.  The  abbey 
was  destroyed  in  the  rebellion  of 
Tyrone,  “ ruinated  in  Tirowen’s  re- 
bellion,1” but  was  subsequently  re- 
built by  the  Montgomery  family 
(see  ante),  whose  seat  of  Rose- 
mount  adjoins  the  ruins,  which  still 
serve  as  their  mausoleum.  From  its 
picturesque  situation  on  the  lough 
and  the  beauty  of  its  ruins,  Grey 
Abbey  is  a favourite  excursion  with 
the  citizens  of  Belfast.  Pursuing 
the  road  southward,  the  little  bay, 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  the  Bloody 
Burn , is  passed. 

10 1 m.  Kircubbin,  a small  town. 

At  13  m.  and  2 m.  1.  is  Ardkeen. 
William  le  Savage,  one  of  the 
twenty-two  who  accompanied  De 
Courcy  in  the  conquest  of  Ulster, 
and  who  was  afterwards  a palatine 
baron,  founded  a castle  here  ( circa 
1182),  and  his  descendants  made  a 
determined  stand  in  the  district  for 
many  generations.  Ardquin  was  once 
the  chief  residence  of  the  Bishops 
of  Down,  and  formerly  possessed  a 
monastery,  of  which  slight  traces 
still  exist. 

17|  m.  Portaferry  # (Pop.  1624), 
the  most  southerly  town  in  the  pen- 
insula of  Ards.  The  pass  was  origi- 
nally fortified  by  a castle  built  by 
the  Savage  family,  and  its  position 
on  the  strait  made  it  a port  of  great 
importance  in  all  the  subsequent 
wars,  and  the  peninsula,  or  Little 
Ards,  was  enabled  to  hold  its  inde- 
pendence against  the  Irish.  The 
visitor  should  ascend  the  hill  of 
Blackbank  to  the  N.  of  the  town, 
from  which  he  will  obtain  a very 
fine  view  of  the  whole  of  the 
Strangford  Lough.  The  town  has 
a good  quay,  and  the  coasting  trade 


is  considerable.  Portaferry  House 
the  seat  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Nugent,  who 
represents  paternally  this  branch  of 
the  Savages  of  Ards,  is  near  the 
town.  Within  the  demesne  are  the 
remains  of  the  stronghold  of  the 
Savages.  The  channel  that  separates 
the  town  from  the  opposite  one  of 
Strangford  is  about  5 m.  in  length 
and  J m.  in  breadth.  A strong  tide 
runs  through  it,  hence  its  Norse 
name,  “ strang  fiord,”  and  it  is  not 
considered  safe  for  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  passage.  The 
tourist  can  cross  the  ferry  to  Strang- 
ford, and  thence  to  Downpatrick, 
or  else  return  by  the  coast  to 
Donaghadee  through  Cloghy  and 
Ballyhalbert.  On  Cloghy  Bay  is 
Kirhistone  Castle , a fine  square  keep 
of  the  De  Courcy  type  with  a perfect 
“bawn,”  erected  early  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  by  Rowland  Savage,  a 
cadet  of  the  Savages  of  Ardkeen. 
Burial  Island  off  the  shore  at 
Ballyhalbert  is  the  most  eastern 
land  in  Ireland.  Near  Bally  waiter 
are  the  remains  of  Templefinn , the 
White  Church.  S.  of  the  village  is 
Ballywalter  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Dunleath.  It  is  m.  of  a rocky 
coast-road  to  Donaghadee. 
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ROUTE  8. 

BELFAST  TO  ANTRIM,  COLE- 
RAINE, AND  LONDONDERRY. 

The  tourist  has  a choice  of  routes 
to  the  highly-attractiveN.E.  section 
of  Ireland.  The  chief  points  of 
interest  lie  in  the  fine  coast  scenery 
of  Antrim,  including  the  glens  of 
the  East,  the  cliffs  of  Fair  Head, 
and  the  wonderful  basaltic  columnar 
formations  of  the  Giant’s  Causeway 
on  the  N.  The  choice  lies  between 
(a)  taking  train  to  Portrush  and  back 
by  coast  to  Belfast;  ( b ) the  reverse 
of  this;  (c)  rail  to  Londonderry  via 
Portadown  and  Omagh,  thence  to 
Coleraine,  Portrush,  and  coast  to 
Belfast.  The  railway  companies 
offer  circular  tickets  at  reasonable 
fares,  and  there  is  excellent  hotel 
accommodation  at  Portrush,  the 
Giant’s  Causeway,  Ballycastle,  and 
Garron  Tower.  The  Causeway  can 
be  visited  by  rail  from  Belfast  in 
a day,  and  the  combined  route  by 
rail  and  coast  car  in  two  days  ; but 
an  extended  tour  of  some  days  will 
well  repay  the  visitor. 

Leaving  the  Northern  Cos.  Ely. 
Stat.,  York  Street,  the  line  runs 
close  to  Belfast  Lough,  and  the 
shore  for  many  miles  is  lined  with 
the  handsome  residences  of  the 
Belfast  merchants. 

24  m.  is  Greencastle,  which  takes 
its  name  from  an  old  Norman  Keep 
that  formerly  stood  near  the  Shore 
road. 


which  are  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Abbey  Ch .,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  as  an  offshoot  of  Dr j burgh 
Abbey  for  White  Canons.  The 
residence  of  Sir  Chas.  Lanyon  is 
now  a Hydropathic  establishment. 
It  is  well  equipped,  and  stands  in 
its  own  grounds,  over  30  acres  in 
extent,  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  hills. 

5J  m.  Jordanstown.  Near  the 
shore  stands  one  wall  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Cloch-na-harty. 

6 J m.  Greenisland  (Carrickfergus 
Junction).  A new  Station  has 
recently  been  erected  here  with 
increased  accommodation,  which  the 
traffic  at  this  point  required.  Very 
sporting  Golf  Links  have  been  laid 
out  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill.  The 
line  from  the  junction  now  runsW., 
and  at 

10J  m.  Ballyclare  Junction  a 

branch  line  runs  to  Ballyclare 
(4-4  m.),  a busy  little  town  with 
bleaching  industry  and  paper  mills. 
A narrow  gauge  rlv.  runs  from  here 
to  Ballyboley  Junct.  on  the  Larne 
and  Ballymena  line. 

16 J m.  is  Templepatrick,  which  is 
said  to  derive  its  name  from  a pre- 
ceptory  of  Knights  Templars  es- 
tablished here.  In  a field  near  is 
Cairn  Graine , consisting  of  ten 
large  stones  supported  on  uprights. 
Castle  Ujiton,  the  seat  of  Viscount 
Templetown,  is  near  the  village. 
One  of  the  earliest  Presbyterian 
settlements  in  Ireland  was  made 


At  3 m.  Whitehouse,  are  cotton  here. 


factories  ; the  first  mill  erected  was 
by  Nicholas  Grimshaw  in  1784. 
The  ruins  of  a castellated  “ bawn  ” 
of  plantation  days  in  good  preserva- 
tion are  close  by. 


/ 


At 


4}  m.  is  Whiteabbey,  near 


18}  m.  Dunadry.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  the  Forts  of  Donegore 
and  Ilathmorc.  1}  m.  further  on 
the  1.  are  the  slight  remains  of 
Muckamore  Abbey.  Here  the  Bel  fast 
York  St.  Spinning  Co.  have  mills. 
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2 If  m.  Antrim  * (Pop.  1385)  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Six 
Mile  Water  as  it  joins  the  waters  of 
Lough  Neagh. 

Historically  Antrim  is  known  as 
the  scene  of  a battle  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  between  the  English  and 
native  Irish.  It  suffered  much  in  the 
wars  and  insurrections  of  the  17th  and 
18th  cents.,  being  burnt  by  Gen.  Mon- 
roe in  1649.  In  1798  a fierce  engage- 
ment took  place  with  the  insurgents, 
who  had  marched  on  the  town  simul- 
taneously from  Belfast,  Carrickfergus, 
Ballymena,  and  Shane’s  Castle.  They 
were  headed  by  vHenry  Joy  McCracken, 
and  so  obstinate  was  the  defence,  that 
they  retreated  with  the  loss  of  about 
200  men,  though  the  victory  was  dearly 
gained  by  the  death  of  Earl  O’Neill. 
McCracken  was  finally  arrested  and 
executed  in  Belfast. 

Antrim  is  a well-built  town,  con- 
sisting principally  of  two  good  streets. 
It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Grt.  N.  Junc- 
lion  Ely.,  and  can  be  reached  from 
Belfast  or  Dublin  via  Lisburn.  The 
principal  building  is  the  Church , 
which  has  a good  tower  and  an  oc- 
tagonal spire;  but  the  suburbs  possess 
far  greater  attractions  than  the  town. 
Between  the  river  and  the  lake  is 
Antrim  Castle,  Ihe  scat  of  Viscount 
Massareene  and  Ferrard.  The 
present  building  dates  from  1662, 
but  is  approached  by  a Tudor  Gate- 
way, ‘-the  doors  of  which  are  cast 
iron,  and  are  opened  from  a room 
overhead  by  means  of  machinery.” 
The  front  of  the  house  faces  the  gate, 
and  is  flanked  by  two  square  towers, 
each  in  its  turn  finished  off  by 
smaller  round  towers  at  the  angles. 
It  is  decorated  with  the  family  arms, 
and  medallions  containing  portraits 
of  Charles  I.  and  II.  It  also  con- 
tains the  Speaker's  Chair  and  Mace 
from  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 
John  Foster,  the  last  Speaker,  kept 
them  in  his  possession,  and,  his  son 
marrying  the  Viscountess  of  Massa- 
reene, they  came  to  this  family.  Sir 


John  Clotworthy,  the  founder  of  the 
castle,  was  granted  a patent  for  build- 
ing and  repairing  as  many  barks  on 
the  lake  as  were  needed  for  the  king’s 
use.  In  connection  with  this  singular 
right,  a naval  battle  took  place  in 
1642  between  the  Irish  garrison  at 
Charlemont  and  the  amphibious 
garrison  of  Antrim,  in  which  the 
former  were  defeated  with  60  slain, 
and  as  many  more  brought  prisoners 
to  Antrim  after  the  surrender  of  the 
fort. 

About  f m.  N.E.  of  the  town,  in 
the  grounds  of  Steeple  (Gr.  J.  Clarke, 
Esq.),  is  a very  perfect  Round  / 
Tower.  It  is  92  ft.  high,  and  50  ft. 
in  circumference,  and  capped  by  a 
conical  block,  put  up  in  lieu  of  the 
original,  which  was  shattered  by 
lightning  in  1822.  The  door  is  be- 
tween 9 and  10  ft.  from  the  ground, 
facing  the  N.,  and  is  formed  of 
single  large  stones  for  the  lintels 
outside  and  inside.  Between  the 
two  is  fixed  a large  beam  of  oak. 
The  whole  of  the  doorway  is  con- 
structed of  blocks  of  coarse  grained 
basalt,  and  is  but  4 ft.  4 in.  in 
height.  On  the  stone  immediately 
above  the  lintel  is  a pierced  Cross 
within  a circle  sculptured  in  relief. 
The  tower,  judging  from  the  rude 
dressing  of  the  stone  and  other 
features,  belongs  to  the  first  style 
of  masonry  according  to  their  re- 
ceived classification,  and  dates 
among  the  earliest  now  remaining. 


Lough  Neagh,  near  the  shores  of 
which  the  town  stands,  is  the  largest 
lake  in  the  British  Isles,  being 
18  m.  in  length,  11  in  breadth,  65 
in  circumference,  and  embracing  an 
area  of  153  sq.  miles.  No  less  than 
five  counties  are  washed  by  its 
waters,  which  form  an  important 
item  in  the  physical  geography  and 
industrial  resources  of  this  part  of 
Ulster.  Although  ten  rivers  con- 
tribute to  swell  its  basin,  only  one 
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the  Bann,  serves  as  an  escape ; to 
which  circumstance  may  be  attri- 
buted the  inundations  of  the  low 
shores,  which  frequently  happened 
to  such  an  extent  before  the  drainage 
improvements  that  30,000  acres 
were  often  flooded.  Its  greatest 
depth  near  the  N.  shore  is  102  ft., 
its  average  is  from  20  to  40  ft., 
and  it  is  48  ft.  above  sea  level.  Its 
shores  are  low-lying  and  flat,  and 
in  many  parts  boggy  and  marshy. 
The  difference  between  winter  and 
summer  level  averages  about  6 ft. 
It  contains  char,  and  the  species  of 
trout  known  as  gillaroo,  also  the 
pollen  or  “ fresh  - water  herring.” 
Chalcedony  pebbles,  found  in  the 
sand  and  clay  of  its  shores,  are 
manufactured  into  seals  and  orna- 
ments. The  waters  of  this  lake  had 
also  the  reputation  of  possessing 
petrifying  and  healing  qualities. 
The  trees  found  in  a petrified  state 
at  various  times  may  have  belonged 
to  the  tertiary  formations,  ftom 
whence  they  have  been  washed  out. 
It  was  a tradition  in  the  time  of 
Giraldus,  that  Lough  Neagh  had 
been  originally  a fountain  by  whose 
sudden  overflowing  the  country  was 
inundated,  and  a whole  region,  like 
the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  overwhelmed. 
He  says  that  the  fishermen,  in  clear 
weather,  used  to  point  out  to  stran- 
gers the  tall  ecclesiastical  towers 
under  the  water.  The  legend  of  the 
buried  city  survives  in  Moore’s 
Melody,  * Let  Erin  remember  the 
Days  of  Old  ’ : — 

“ On  Lough  Neagh's  banks  as  the  fisherman 
strays, 

When  the  clear  cold  eve’s  declining, 

He  sees  the  hound  Towers  of  other  days 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining.” 

It  is  singular  that  such  a large 
basin  should  contain  so  few  islands, 
and  none  of  any  size.  Ram  Is- 
land has  a pretty  cottage  of  the  late 
Earl  O’Neill,  and  also  the  remains 
of  a Bound  Toiver.  It  is  almost  43 
ft.  high,  and  is  lighted  in  the  2nd 
story  by  a square-headed  window 


facing  the  S.E.,  and  in  the  3rd  by 
one  facing  the  N.  It  is  popularly 
said  that  at  low  water  in  summer, 
a bank  connects  the  island  with 
Gartree  Point,  and  that  it  presents 
all  the  appearance  of  a paved  cause- 
way. 

25  m.  Cookstown  Junct. 


Branch  to  Coohstown,  passing 

If  m.  Randalstown#  (Pop.  847), 
a pleasant  little  business  town  on  the 
Main,  which  is  crossed  by  a Bridge 
of  9 arches  It  was  formerly  called 
Main  water,  and  Iron  Works,  from  the 
smelting  works  which  once  existed 
here,  but  by  a charter  of  Charles  II. 
(1683)  it  became  the  borough  of 
Randalstown.  It  suffered  consi- 
derable damage  from  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents  in  1798.  The  Church 
is  E.  Eng.,  with  an  octagonal  spire. 
The  principal  object  of  interest, 
however,  is  the  beautifully  wooded 
demesne  of  Shane’s  Castle  (Lord 
O’Neill),  which  stretches  from  the 
town  to,  and  along  the  shores  of 
Lough  Neagh  for  a distance  of  3 m. 
The  entrance  is  on  the  station  side 
of  the  bridge,  and  the  Demesne  is 
open  to  the  public  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  only.  The  exit  can  be 
made  to  the  Antrim  road  by  follow- 
ing the  main  drive  (1J  m.).  The 
Main  flows  through  the  grounds,  and 
is  crossed  by  an  ornamental  bridge, 
connecting  them  with  the  Deer-park, 
which  is  of  considerable  extent.  The 
former  mansion  w7as  utterly  destro)  ed 
by  tire  in  .1.8 1 6,  not  long  after  its 
completion,  when  nothing  was  saved 
but  the  family  papers.  All  that  is 
left  of  the  castle  now  is  some  ruined 
towers  and  the  fortified  esplanade, 
upon  which  is  a conservatory.  A 
tower  stands  at  each  end,  and  the 
parapets  are  defended  by  20  cannon, 
dated  1790.  Extensive  underground 
passages  exist  in  connection  with 
the  older  building,  one  leading  down 
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to  the  lake.  The  present  represen- 
tative of  this  once  princely  family — 
which  claimed  sovereignty  over  all 
the  chiefs  of  Ulster — is  Lord  O’Neill, 
son  of  the  first  Baron,  created  1868, 
who,  in  1855,  assumed  the  name  of 
O’Neill,  in  lieu  of  his  patronymic 
Chichester,  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  Earl  O’Neill.  The  tourist 
can  visit  the  Tomb  of  one  of  the 
O’Neills,  in  the  private  burial- 
ground  near  the  castle,  built  in  1722. 
The  geologist  will  find  traces  of 
columnar  basaltic  formation  at  the 
back  of  the  gardens. 

From  Randal stown  the  Ely.  sweeps 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
lough,  approaching  it  very  closely  at 

11  m.  Toome,  # where  the  Bann  is 
crossed  as  it  emerges  from  the  lake, 
by  a Viaduct , and  also  by  a Bridge  of 
9 arches  carrying  the  turnpike-road. 
This  is  the  best  fishing  station  about 
Lough  Neagh,  and  there  is  good 
sport  to  be  had  in  Lough  Beg, 
another  expansion  1^  m.  below.  Im- 
portant eel  fisheries  are  carried  on 
here,  and  large  quantities  of  pollen 
and  eels  exported.  At  Toome  are 
the  ,-stables  of  a castle  built  by  Lord 
Conway  iii  the  17th  cent.  As  the 
Bann  is  the  only  river  carrying  away 
the  waters  of  Lough  Neagh,  which 
is  supplied  by  many  others,  it  is  not 
a matter  of  much  wonder  that  the 
surrounding  shores  here  are  very  sub- 
ject to  inundations,  though  they  have 
been  considerably  checked  by  the 
operations  of  the  Drainage  Commis- 
sioners. This  improvement  has 
been  effected  by  lowering  the  Lough 
to  its  summer  level,  widening  the 
lower  basin,  and  forming  a canal 
near  the  castle  at  Coleraine. 

3 m.  down  the  Bann  is  Cliy^h 
Island  in  Lough  Beg.  It  was  the  site 
oFan  early  Ch.  founded  by  St.  Toide, 
but  the  ruins  now  standing  probably 
date  from  the  12th  or  13th  cent.  The 
spire„on  the  tower  was  erected  by  the 
EarT  of  Bristol  (Bishop  of  Derry)  in 
1783.  


15}  m.  Castle  Dawson,  a small 
town  possessed  by  the  Dawson  family 
since  1 633.  Moyola  Park  (Lord  Adol- 
phus Chichester)  adjoins  the  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name.  The  eccentric  Earl  of 
Bristol  erected  an  Obelisk  to  com- 
memorate the  virtues  of  the  Dawson 
family. 

17J  m.  Magherafelt#  (Pop.  1421) 
is  a linen  town,  belonging  to  the 
Salters’  Company.  The  scenery  on 
{Ee~~W.  is  rather  striking,  Slieve 
Gullion  Mountain  rising  to  the 
height  of  1623  ft. 

[At  a short  distance  from  the 
Stat.  the  Derry  Central  Line  is  met 
which  runs  N.  to  Coleraine.  At 
6 m.  is  Maghera  (Pop.  942).  It  is  a 
place  of  some  antiquity,  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  S.E. 
corner  of  the  Sperrin  Mountains, 
which  run  hither  from  Strabane 
and  turn  suddenly  to  the  N.  to 
Coleraine.  Carntogher,  1521  ft., 
White  Mountain,  1774  ft.,  Meenard, 
2061  ft.,  Sawel,  2240  ft.,  and  Dart, 
2040  ft.,  are  the  principal  heights. 
It  is  a fine  mountain  walk  of 
13  m.  from  Maghera  to  Dungiven, 
through  the  Pass  of  Glenshane.  The 
old  Church  of*  Maghera  is  a very 
ancient  and  interesting  ruin,  founded 
it  is  said  by  St.  Luraicli  in  the 
6th  cent.  It  has  a fiue  square- 
headed doorway  with  inclined  jambs, 
enclosed  within  a broad  and  well 
sculptured  architrave,  and  is  evi- 
dently some  centuries  later  than  the 
body  of  the  Church.  Above  the 
doorway  is  a rude  sculpture  of 
the  Crucifixion.  The  archa3ologist 
will  also  find  several  good  Paths  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  remainder 
of  the  Derry  Central  Line  to  Mac- 
fin  Junct.,  5 m.  from  Coleraine,  pre- 
sents nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

A short  branch  runs  to  Drapers- 
town,  with  ruins  of  an  ancient 
church,  near  which  is  Derrynoyd 
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(the  Hon.  R.  Torrens  O’Neill). 
From  this  a fine  road  runs  through 
the  mountains  to  Dungiven  (see 
p.  113).] 

21  m.  Moneymore,  the  property  of 
the  Drapers’  Company,  who  have 
laid  out  large  sums  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  place.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  process  the  ancient  castle  was 
taken  away  in  1760  to  make  room 
for  a public-house,  a circumstance 
to  be  regretted  the  more,  as  it  is 
described  by  Pynnar,  in  his  ‘ Survey 
of  Ireland,’  as  having  been  one  of 
the  most  perfect  in  Ireland.  Manor 
House  is  the  residence  of  Col.“1!Hrr 
W7  F.  Lenox  Conyngham ; the 
mansion  is  between  200  and  300 
years  old.  The  terminus  of  the* 
branch  line  is  reached  at 

28 £ m.  Cookstown  # (Pop.  3811), 
called  after  its  founder,  Allan  Cook, 
upon  whose  land  the  old  town  was 
built  in  1609.  It  is  a pretty,  though 
singularly  built  place  of  one  street, 
more  than  a mile  in  length.  It  has 
important  linen  factories,  and  is  a 
good  market  town.  The  pleasant 
aspect  of  the  town  is  enhanced  by 
the  proximity  of  the  finely  wooded 
demesne  of  Lissan  (Sir  N.  A.  Staples, 
Bart.),  and  Killymoon  (M.  Stewart 
Moutray,  Esq.),  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  family  of  Stewart,  the 
proprietors  and  founders  of  the 
present  town  in  1750.  The  house 
was  built  by  Nash  in  the  castellated 
style,  at  a cost,  it  is  said,  of  80,000/. 
Its  form  is  a hollow  parallelogram, 
with  a large  circular  tower  over  the 
main  entrance  on  the  E.  and  a 
spacious  octagonal  tower  at  the 
N.E.  corner.  Close  to  the  town  is 
Loy mount,  the  residence  of  J.  B. 
Gunning  Moore,  Esq. 

At  Derry loran  the  antiquary  will 
find  ruins  of  an  old  Church,  and  at 
Loughry,  2 m.  to  the  S.,  a Cromlech. 

3 m.  S.  of  the  town  is  Tullahogue 
(p.  171). 

At  Arboe,  on  the  shores  of  Lough 


Neagh,  about  9 m.  from  Cookstown, 
are  the  ruins  (of  very  rude  work)  of 
an  old  Church , said  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  Abbey  founded  by  St.  Col- 
man,  where  he  was  afterwards 
buried,  and  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1166.  Close  by  stands  a large 
sculptured  wheel  Cross , 18J  ft.  high, 
imperfect,  the  figures  of  which  are 
much  weather-worn. 

The  Gt.  N.  Rly.  is  joined  at  Cooks- 
town with  a branch  running  S.  to 
Dungannon. 

Return  to  Main  Route. 

33J  m.  Ballymena  # (Pop.  8655), 
next  to  Coleraine  the  most  important 
town  in  the  district,  which,  since 
the  introduction  of  the  linen  trade 
in  1733,  bas  largely  increased  in 
population.  There  is  much  hand- 
loom  work  done  in  the  cottages, 
and  the  Braidwater  Spinning  Co.’s 
Mills  have  22,000  spindles.  All 
branches  of  linen  work  are  carried 
on,  especially  tbe  manufacture  of  em- 
broidered handkerchiefs  and  other 
fancy  goods.  It  is  a well-built  and 
well-to-do  town  situated  on  tile 
Braid,  which  s )on  joins  the  Main. 
A battle  was  fought  here  between 
the  Yeomanry  and  United  Irishmen 
in  1798.  It  has  a fine  Linen  Hall 
and  extensive  factories.  The  new 
Parish  Church , with  square  tower, 
at  the  far  end  of  the  town,  was 
built,  at  a cost  of  8000/.,  to  replace 
one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1879.  A 
new  peal  of  Bells  has  recently 
been  hung.  Ballymena  Castle  and 
demesne  adjoin  the  town.  The 
original  castle  was  erected  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  but  was  rebuilt 
by  the  late  Lord  Waveney,  to  whom 
much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town 
is  due.  Outside  the  town  is  Bally- 
heel  Rath , from  the  summit  of  which 
a fine  view  is  obtained.  The  bodies 
of  some  rebels  were  hung  here  in 
1798. 

About  2 m.  to  the  W.  are  Galgorm 
Castle , formerly  a scat  of  the  Earls 
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of  Mountcashel,  and  now  of  the  Rt. 
Hon.  John  Young,  and  Gracehill, 
a Moravian  settlement,  founded  in 
1746.  The  Graveyard  of  the  com- 
munity stands  behind  the  eh.,  and 
is  surrounded  by  fir  trees.  To  the 
rt.  of  the  avenue  the  bodies  of 
women  are  buried,  and  those  of  men 
on  the  1.  About  8 m.  E.  is  Slemish 
Mt.  (1437  ft.),  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  the  early  life  of  St.  Patrick. 

[A  light  Ely.  runs  from  Bally- 
mena to  Larne  (23  m.),  past  Kells 
(4 1 m.),  where  a wealthy  priory  of 
Canons  Regular  existed,  found  be- 
fore the  Norman  invasion  by  O’Brien 
Carrog. 

Another  runs  from  Ballymena  to 
Parkmore  (13  m.);  thence  by  car  to 
Cushendall  (7  m.),  through  Glen- 
ariff  (Rte.  9).  These  afford  pleasant 
excursions  through  charming 
scenery,  and  the  round  can  be  made 
by  coast  road  from  Larne  to 
Cushendall  or  reverse.] 

Conveyances.  — Rail  to  Belfast, 
Larne,  Parkmore,  Ballymoney.  Cars 
to  Glenarm,  Ahogill,  Portglenone. 

Distances. — Glenarm,  18m.;  Aho- 
gill, 4 m. ; Portglenone,  9 m. ; Mag- 
hera,  18  m. 

Continuing  N.  the  line  runs 
through  the  valley  of  the  Main 
River  past  Cullybacky  (36  in.),  a 
village  on  the  1.,  with  its  pretty 
Fresh.  Church , a memorial  by  the 
Misses  Cunningham  to  their 
mother,  to  Killagan  (43  m.),  where 
in  Mt.  Hamilton  Fort , a circular 
mound,  a quantity  of  coins,  arrow- 
heads, weapons,  &c.,  were  found. 
3J  m.  W.  are  two  Cromlechs , one, 
the  Broadstone,  whose  top  stone  on 
three  uprights  measures  10  ft.  in 
length,  and  the  other  on  eight 
uprights,  8 ft.  by  5|  ft. 

At  lunloy,  49  m.,  the  line  is 
carried  between  two  hills  about 


400  ft.  respectively,  and  has  on  rt. 
3 m.  Lisanoure  Castle , the  seat  of 
C.  G.  Macartney,  Esq. 

53J  m.  Ballymoney*  (Pop.  2975), 
is  an  irregularly  built, 'industrious 
town,  extensively  concerned  in  the 
sales  of  “ Coleraines  ” and  other 
linens,  but  does  not  possess  much  to 
interest  the  general  tourist. 

[A  li  ght  Rly.  runs  from  Bally- 
money to  Ballycastle  (16 J m.). 
About  1}  m.  from  Dervock  (4J  m.), 
the  first  Stat.  on  the  lines,  is  the 
old  homestead  of  the  McKinley’s, 
ancestors  of  the  late  President  of 
the  United  States.  Near  Stranocum 
(6J  m.)  is  a Souterrain  of  five 
chambers,  within  a Fort  about  1 m. 
from  the  Stat.  At  Armoy  is  a Bound 
Tower  (Rte.  9).  By  this  line  the 
tourist  can  more  readily  visit  Fair 
Head,  thence  by  car  to  the  Giant’s 
Causeway,  by  electric  tramway  to 
Portrush,  and  return  to  Belfast  in 
the  one  day.] 

Leaving  Ballymoney  the  line 
approaches  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Bann, 
and  is  joined  at  Macfin  Junct. 
(56§  m.)  by  the  Derry  Central  Rly. 

56f  m.  Coleraine*  (Pop.  6845,  Ir. 
Cuil-rathain , Corner  of  ferns)  dates 
its  importance  from  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  who  granted  in  1613 
the  whole  of  this  district  to  the 
London  Companies.  Previous  to 
tliis  the  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  John 
Perrott,  seems  to  have  planned  the 
town,  the  houses  being  framed  of 
timber,  and  the  spaces  filled  with 
wicker  wurk  and  clay ; some  of 
these  remained  down  to  modern 
times.  It  was  but  a poor  place, 
when  Pynnar  wrote  of  it  in  1618, 
“that  part  of  the  town  is  so  dirty 
that  no  man  is  able  to  go  into  it, 
especially  what  is  called  the 
market-place.”  Coleraine  is  now  a 
clean,  busy  town,  largely  connected 
with  the  linen  trade,  and  well 
situated  on  the  Bann,  which  is 
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crossed  by  a fine  stone  Bridge  of 
three  arches  connecting  the  suburb 
of  Waterside  with  the  main  portions 
of  the  town.  There  is  a central 
square  called  the  Diamond  (in  which 
are  the  Town  Hall  and  Post  Office ), 
from  which  the  streets  diverge.  The 
Harbour  Commissioners  have  raised 
70,000£.  to  be  expended  on  harbour 
improvements,  and  the  work  chiefly 
consists  of  two  completed  piers  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  There  are 
extensive  salmon  fisheries  at  the 
Crannagh,  near  the  Bann  mouth, 
and  again,  about  lj  m.  higher  up  at 
the  Cutts,  where  there  is  a fall  of 
13  ft.,  and  consequently  a Salmon - 
leap.  The  other  industries  are  spin- 
ning, weaving, whiskey  distilling,  and 
pork-curing.  In  former  days  Cole- 
raine possessed  a priory,  monastery, 
and  castle — all  of  which  have  dis- 
appeared. The  old  Church  was  built 
in  1614  on  an  ancient  foundation, 
and  was  repeatedly  repaired  and 
added  to.  Recently  the  plan  was 
entirely  recast  on  the  old  lines  and 
thejehuroh  rebuilt,  the  old  tower  re- 
moved, and  a new  one  erected.  On 
Mount  Sandel,  1 m.  S.E.,  there  is  a 
very  large  Rath  200  ft.  high,  and 
surrounded  by  a fosse.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  ‘Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters’  as  having  been  built  in 
1197,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  site  of  De  Courcy’s  castle.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  Somerset 
(Captain  J.  A.  W.  O’Neill  Torrens), 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Conveyances. — Rail  to  Derry,  Port- 
rush,  and  Belfast.  Cars  to  Bush- 
mills, Dungiven,  Garvagh,  and 
Kilrea. 

Distances.  — Portstewart,  4 m.  ; 
Portrush,  6 m. ; Bally  money,  8J  m. ; 
Magilligan,  10  m. ; Limavady,  21m.; 
Bushmills,  8 in. 

Leaving  Coleraine  the  Ely.  crosses 
the  Bann,  and  runs  along  the  S. 
bank  of  the  estuary,  which  is  low- 


Castlerock. 

lying  and  featureless.  At  6 m.  is 
Castlerock,#  a pleasantly  situated 
seaside  resort  with  good  strand. 
Remains  of  early  coast  settlements 
have  been  found  here.  Two  tuh-v 
nels  are  passed  through,  piercing 
the  basalt  formation,  and  on  the  1. 
is  Downhill  (3  m.  by  road),  the  seat 
of  ,'STr’**Henry  Bruce,  built  by  the  / 
eccentric  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  famous 
fof  its  library  and  picture-galleries. 
These  were  unfortunately  destroyed 
by  fire,  including  the  sculpture  of 
the  Dolphin  carrying  the  Woundtd 
Child  ashore,  by  Raphael,  of  which  / 
a cast  is  in  the  Dresden  Gallery. 
The  effects  produced  by  the  dis- 
ruption of  strata  here  are  peculiar, 
and  show  themselves  in  the  form  of 
isolated  pinnacles  and  caves,  the 
largest  of  which,  called  the  Piper's 
Cave , is  about  110  ft.  in  length. 
The  geologist  should  also  visit  the 
Gap  of  Car  nowry , terminating  in 
a very  beautiful  fall,  formed  of 
successive  cascades,  and  where  the 
basalt  may  be  seen  penetrating  like 
a vein  into  the  conglomerate  rock. 

The  line  soon  bends  from  the 
coast,  leaving  on  the  rt.  the  flat 
triangular  Magilligan  Peninsula,  if 
terminating  in  Magilligan  Point, 
where  there  is  an  old  Fortress  front- 
ing that  at  Greencastle  on  the  other 
side  of  the  entrance  to  Lough  Foyle, 
here  about  1 m.  wide.  The  N. 
shore  has  a magnificent  stretch  of 
strand  lined  with  shells  of  man^ 
varieties.  Magilligan  is  interesting 
to  scientific  men,  as  being  the  place 
where  the  base-line  on  which  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Ireland 
was  laid  down  in  1826  ; a railed-in 
tower  marks  the  termination.  Fine 
Golf  Links , of  an  18 -hole  course, 
have  been  laid  out  here. 

The  geologist  will  perceive  that 
the  general  composition  of  the 
masses  of  hill  here  is  chalk,  capped 
by  basalt,  and  resting  on  liassic  clays 
and  shales.  At  Magilligan  Stat. 
the  line  approaches  very  closely  to 
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the  escarped  rocks,  which  contain 
numerous  Caves , attesting  the  long- 
continued  and  destructive  action  of 
the  sea.  Both  this  latter  locality 
and  Downhill  are  romantic  in  the 
extreme,  and  during  the  summer 
season  attract  large  numbers  of  holi- 
day-makers from  Derry  for  the  pur- 
poses of  bathing  and  picnic  celebra- 
tions. High  on  one  of  the  cliffs, 
with  several  cottages,  stands  the 
Church  of  Magilligan.  A monastery 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
St.  Oolumba,  and  was  called  his 
“ Shrine.”  It  became  very  wealthy 
and  a great  pla(  e of  interment.  St. 
Aidan,  of  Lindsfarne,  we  are  told, 
was  buried  here,  and  the  Well  near 
the  old  church  is  called  after  his 
name. 

13  m.  at  Bell  arena  is  a marine 
residence  of  Sir  F.  G.  Heygate,  Bart., 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Koe  and  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  of  Bineve- 
nagh,  1260  ft.,  which  is  well  wooded 
at  the  base.  The  face  of  the 
mountain  is  broken  into  shape- 
less masses  of  rock,  and  it  rises 
in  a series  of  terrace-like  stages 
to  .the  base  of  the  steep  ba- 
saltic summit,  and  then  breaks  into 
pinnacles  and  precipitous  cliffs. 
•Standing  on  one  of  these  a fine  view 
is  obtained  along  the  face  of  the 
mountain,  and  down  its  precipitous 
sides  to  the  wooded  belt  below. 
Beyond  Lough  Foyle  stretches 
Inishowen  peninsula;  and  south- 
ward through  the  valley  of  the 
Roe  beyond  Dungiven  the  Sperrin 
Mountains  run  E.  and  W. 


Limavady  and  Dungiven  Branch. 

17f  m.  Limavady  Junct.  A 
short  run  of  3J  m.  to  the  1.  leads 
to  Limavady#  (Pop.  2796),  from 
Lim-an-madadh , Dog’s  leap,  the 
site  of  a castle  overhanging  the 
[. Ireland .] 


brow  of  a beautiful  gleti,  built  by 
the  O’Cahans  who  owned  the  dis- 
trict. Adjoining  this  a second  was 
built,  in  1608,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips,  forming  the  nucleus  of 
a village.  It  is  very  beautifully 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Roe, 
and  at  the  foot  of  a group  of  moun- 
tains, which  are  worth  exploration 
by  the  geological  tourist.  On  the  E. 
are  Binevenagh,  1260  ft.,  and  Ready 
Mountain,  1101  ft.,  while  to  the  S. 
Donald’s  Hill,  1318  ft.,  and  Craig- 
gore,  1277  ft.,  are  the  most  promi- 
nent. In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood are  Drenagh  House  (Capt. 
McCausland),  Streeve , Boe  Park, 
&c.  As  far  as  the  town  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  little  to  detain 
the  visitor.  It  has  Linen  and  Flour 
Mills , a Distillery , and  good  fairs. 
Thackeray’s  “Peg  of  Limavady” 
lived  at  an  inn  in  Ballyclose.  An 
interesting  excursion  may  be  made 
to  Karnes  Bock , overhanging  the  river 
about  2 m.  from  the  town.  A mile 
further,  near  Largy  Bridge,  is  the 
Dog's  Leap,  where  the  river  rushes 
through  a narrow  rocky  defile. 
Higher  up,  about  3 m.  distant,  are 
the  Carrick  Bocks , a well  wooded 
pass,  through  which  the  river  runs 
for  a considerable  distance.  The 
valley  of  the  Roe  may  be  followed 
up  to  Dungiven,  and  thence  to  Ma- 
ghera  or  Draperstown,in  which  route 
the  traveller  will  meet  with  some 
very  peculiar  and  interesting  scenery. 
The  Sperrin  Hills  run  E.  from 
Strabane  to  Draperstown;  then  turn 
rather  abruptly  to  the  N.  to  Cole- 
raine, their  course  being  marke  d by 
the  towns  of  Maghera  and  Garvagh 
on  the  E.,  Dungiven  and  Limavady 
on  the  W.  Between  these  two 
places,  however,  a minor  chain  runs 
in  from  Londonderry,  interrupted 
only  by  the  valley  of  the  Roe. 

The  line  terminates  at 

10J  m.  Dungiven,  a good  market 
town,  in  a charming  situation  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Roe  with  the  two 
i 
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rivers  Owenrigh  and  Owenbeg*  It 
lies  at  the  foot  of  Benbradagh, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  1536  ft. 
directly  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  and  is 
cultivated  nearly  to  its  summit.  To 
the  S.  are  the  Sperrin  Mountains, 
the  highest  of  which  is  Sawel,  2240 
ft.  Dungiven  contains  ruins  of  the 
Skinners’  Co.’s  Castle , or  fortified 
“ bawn,”  built  in  1618,  and  also  of  a 
Priory,  picturesquely  placed  on  a 
rock  200  ft.  above  the  Roe.  It  has  a 
nave  and  chancel,  the  latter  lighted 
by  two  lancet  windows  deeply  splayed 
within,  with  a mitre  on  each  side, 
the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a 
blocked  arch  resting  on  corbels; 
there  is  also  a square-headed  window 
above.  The  nave  is  separated  from 
the  chancel  by  a good  circular  arch 
of  apparently  Tr  ans.-Norm.,  and  has 
also  in  the  N.  side  a circular-headed 
doorway.  The  Church  has  a Belfry 
at  the  S.  angle  of  the  W.  front, 
which  formerly  exhibited  the  features 
of  a round  tower  or  cloigtheach. 
Notice  under  an  elaborate  De  c.  arch 
in  the  chancel  the  Altar-tomb  of  Coo- 
ey-na-gall,  a chief  of  the  O’Cahans. 
It  bears  the  effigy  of  a recumbent 
knight,  and  the  sides  are  sculptured 
with  armed  figures.  This  priory  was 
founded  in  1100  by  the  O’Cahans, 
and,  having  fallen  to  ruins,  was 
restored  with  great  solemnity  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  in  1397. 
The  dan  of  the  O’Cahans  held  their 
territory  under  the  O’Neills,  and  had 
the  honour  of  throwing  the  shoe  over 
the  head  of  the  chosen  chief  of  the 
O’Neills,  in  the  ceremony  of  the 
inauguration  then  practised  upon 
some  high  hill  in  the  open  air.  Below 
the  Abbey  the  river  Roe  passes 
through  a narrow  gorge  named 
after  St.  Patrick.  A fiat  stone 
with  the  traditional  footprints  is 
pointed  out  as  his  altar.  Close  to 
the  town  is  Pellipar  House  (R.  A. 
Ogilby,  Esq.).  The  schist  rocks  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dungiven  are 
famous  for  their  quartz  crystals, 
called  Dungiven  diamonds,  many  of 


which  are  found  of  great  ske.  The 
old  Church  of  Banagher,  nearly  3 m. 
S.W.  of  the  village,  should  be  visited 
for  the  sake  of  its  doorway,  which 
is  square-headed,  and  has  inclined 
sides,  somewhat  resembling  the  one 
at  Glendalough  in  Wicklow.  In 
the  Ch.-yard  is  the  Tomb  of  St. 
Muiredach  O’Heney,  on  which  a 
curious  relievo  of  the  saint  is  de- 
picted outside.  Dr.  Petrie  con- 
siders it  to  date  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  1 1 tli  cent.  The  sand  of  the 
spot  has  been  believed,  down  to 
this  generation,  to  have  miraculous 
powers,  and  a handful  thrown  at  a 
rider  and  horse  as  they  passed 
ensured  success  in  a race ; or  if 
thrown  on  a person  he  could  not  tell 
the  truth.  The  common  phrase  “that 
bangs  Banagher  ” is  considered  to 
have  arisen  from  this  superstition. 
An  early  Tomb  is  found  at  Bove- 
vagh  Church,  on  the  road  between 
Dungiven  and  Limavady.  It  is  faced 
with  sandstone,  though  it  is  minus 
the  likeness  of  the  saint. 

The  road  to  Draperstown  runs 
over  very  elevated  ground  to  the  base 
of  the  White  Mountain,  in  which  is 
the  source  of  the  Roe,  and  then 
emerges  through  the  romantic  Pass 
of  Evishgore. 

The  road  to  Maghera  keeps  to 
the  high  ground  N.  of  the  River 
Roe.  It  runs  through  the  fine  Pass 
of  Glenshane,  between  Carntogher 
and  White  Mt.,  and  reaching  the 
watershed  a fine  view  is  obtained 
of  the  plain  bordering  Lough 
Neagh,  and  the  distant  mountains 
of  Antrim. 

Distances. — Draperstown,  14  m. ; 
Maghera,  14  m.  ; Limavady,  9 m. 
(road);  Derry,  19  m.  (road). 

Returning  to  Limavady  Junct. 
wre  arrive  at 

19 J m.  Ballykelly.  This  village 
is  the  property  of  the  Fishmongers’ 
Co.,  who  in  1619  erected  a large 
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fortified  mansion.  The  ruins  of  the 
old  parish  Church , which  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  wars  of  1611,  stand 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  abbey, 
founded,  it  is  said,  by  St.  Columba. 

The  line  now  runs  close  to  the  low- 
lying  shore,  and  passing  Walworth 
House  on  the  1.  we  arrive  at 

25f  m.  Eglinton.  On  1.  2 m.  are 
the  village  of  Muff,  Foyle  Parle , and 
Templemoyle  Agricultural  School , 
occupying  very  pretty  situations  on 
the  banks  of  the  Muff  Glen.  On 
either  side,  the  mountain  scenery 
begins  to  assume  larger  dimensions  ; 
on  the  1.  the  hills  of  lnishowen  loom 
in  the  distance;  the  highest  point 
being  Slieve  Snaght,  2019  ft.,  a 
conspicuous  height,  between  Bun- 
crana  and  Moville. 

Crossing  the  estuary  of  the  Fau- 
ghan  river,  the  line  trends  to  the 
S.W.,  following  the  sweep  of  the 
estuary. 

28  J m.  Culmore.  Theiough  nar- 
rows here,  and  a fine  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  well-wooded  shore  of 
lnishowen,  dotted  with  prettily- 
situated  villas.  On  the  triangular 
point  to  the  rt.  of  the  Rly.  is  the 
Fort  of  Culmore;  a ferry  plies  be- 
tween it  and  the  Sta,t.  The  original 
castle,  built  by  the  O’Dohertys, 
was  taken  by  the  English  in  1566, 
who  dismantled  and  abandoned 
it  the  next  year.  Sir  H.  Docwra 
restored  and  enclosed  it  in  1600 
with  a strong  fortification,  but  it 
was  taken  by  treachery  by  Sir 
Cahir  O’ Doherty  in  1608.  It  was 
repaired  in  j.824.  The  parapet  wall 
has  "“disappeared,  but  part  of  the 
earlier  rampart  and  ditch,  which 
defended  it  on  the  land  side,  can 
still  be  seen. 

The  line  keeps  close  to  the  brink 
of  the  water  for  several  miles,  giving 
fine  view’s  of  the  city  as  we  approach, 
the  lofty  spire  of  the  Cathedral 
being  the  most  conspicuous  object, 
in  the  distance.  Londonderry  Stat., 


33J  m.,  is  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
river. 

Londonderry  * (Pop.  39,873). 
Its  situation  is  picturesque  in  the  ex- 
treme,the  great  bulk  of  the  city  being 
on  a hill, 119  ft.  high,  overlooking  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Foyle,  which  is  here 
1068  ft.  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
long  Ely.  Bridge.  It  expands  at  the 
Bosses,  a little  below  the  town,  to  a 
width  of  1£  m.  The  geology  of  the 
hills  on  either  side  of  the  river  con- 
sists of  primary  schistose  rocks,  with 
a considerable  detritic  patch  at  Cul- 
more, and  occasional  beds  of  granu- 
lar limestone  and  greenstone. 

History. — Derry  derives  its  name 
from  the  Irish  Loire , a Place  of 
oaks.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  founda- 
tion of  an  abbey  by  St.  Columba  in 
546,  and  the  Cathedral  is  still  called  by 
his  name.  During  the  long  period  of 
Danish  invasions  it  suffered  re- 
peatedly, like  many  another  founda- 
tion, from  fire  and  slaughter.  The 
abbey  was  called  subsequently  Luibh 
Regies , the  Black  Church,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Temple  More , the 
Great  Church,  built  by  the  Abbot 
Flahertagh  O’BroIchain  in  1164, 
when  made  the  first  bishop  of 
Derry.  Many  other  ecclesiastical 
foundations  were  established,  and  the 
history  for  centuries  is  but  a record  of 
church  affairs  and  the  struggles  of  the 
natives  against  the  English.  No  per- 
manent footing  was  made  by  them 
until  Sir  Henry  Docwra,  with  a force 
of  4000  men  and  200  horse,  landed  at 
Culmore,  restored  the  Fort  and  took 
Derry.  He  destroyed  the  churches  in 
1600,  leaving  the  tower  of  the  Cathe- 
dral standing,  and  it  remained  to  figure 
in  the  siege.  He  used  the  materials 
of  the  churches  in  erecting  fortifica- 
tions. In  1608  Sir  Cahir  O’Doherty, 
of  lnishowen,  who  first  favoured  the 
settlement,  rebelled,  took  Culmore 
fort,  and  burnt  Derry.  His  death, 
and  the  “Flight  of  the  Earls,”  left 
Derry  and  other  vast  possessions  to 
confiscation.  Over  200,000  acres  fell 
to  the  citizens  of  London.  James  I. 
granted  a new  charter  of  incorporation 
(1613),  and  changed  the  name  of  the 
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city  to  Londonderry.  It  liad  its  share 
in  the  subsequent  wars,  but  all  pre- 
vious historical  events  are  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  the  great  siege  of  London- 
derry in  1689,  when  King  James’s 
Irish  army,  first  under  Maumont,  then 
Rosen,  and  finally  Richard  Hamilton, 
having  taken  and  destroyed  Culmore 
Fort,  laid  close  siege  to  the  city  for 
105  days,  and  tried  their  best,  by  the 
horrors  of  assault,  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence, to  reduce  the  courage  of  the 
brave  Protestant  defenders.  The 
governor  on  this  occasion  was  the 
treacherous  Lundy,  who  made  many 
attempts  to  give  up  the  city  into  the 
enemy’s  hands,  and  only  succeeded  in 
evading  the  rage  of  the  garrison  by 
escaping  in  the  guise  of  a porter. 
The  joint  command  was  then  taken  by 
Baker  and  the  Rev.  George  Walker, 
rector  of  Donaghmore,  whose  apostolic 
fervour  and  simple  bravery  will  long 
be  the  theme  of  admiration.  The 
garrison  and  inhabitants  were  put  to 
the  sorest  straits,  while  for  nearly 
seven  weeks  they  saw  the  ships,  laden 
with  provisions  sent  for  their  relief,  at 
anchor  in  the  river.  The  blockade 
was  at  length  put  an  end  to  on  Sunday 
the  28th  of  July,  when  the  “ Mount- 
joy ’’and  “Phoenix,”  merchantmen  of 
Kirke’s  fleet,  filled  with  stores,  gal- 
lantly broke  through  the  “ Boom  ” 
placed  across  the  Foyle,  and  relieved 
the  starving  garrison . The  anniversary 
of  closing  the  gates  on  the  18th  of  Dec., 
and  of  the  relief  of  the  city  on  the  12th 
of  August,  are  observed  to  this  day. 

“ Five  generations  have  passed 
away,  and  still  the  wall  of  London- 
derry is  to  the  Protestants  of  Ulster 
what  the  trophy  of  Marathon  was  to 
the  Athenians.  A lofty  pillar,  rising 
from  a bastion  which  bore  during 
many  weeks  the  heaviest  fire  of  the 
enemy,  is  seen  far  up  and  down  the 
Foyle.  On  the  summit  is  the  statue 
of  Walker,  such  as  when,  in  the  last 
and  most  terrible  emergency,  his  elo- 
quence roused  the  fainting  courage  of 
his  brethren.  In  one  hand  he  grasps  a 
Bible  ; the  other,  pointing  down  the 
river,  seems  to  direct  the  eyes  of  his 
famished  audience  to  the  English  top- 
masts in  the  distant  bay.  Such  a 
monument  was  well  deserved  ; yet  it 
was  scarcely  needed  ; for,  in  truth,  the 


whole  city  is  to  this  da3r  a monuiliCttt 
of  the  great  deliverance.  The  wall  is 
carefully  preserved,  nor  would  any 
plea  of  health  or  convenience  be  held 
by  the  inhabitants  sufficient  to  justify 
the  demolition  of  that  sacred  enclosure 
which,  in  the  evil  time,  gave  shelter 
to  their  race  and  religion.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  ramparts  forms  a pleasant 
walk.  The  bastions  have  been  turned 
into  little  gardens.  Here  and  there 
among  the  shrubs  and  flowers  may  be 
seen  the  old  culverins  which  scattered 
bricks  cased  with  lead  among  the  Irish 
ranks.  One  antique  gun,  the  gift  of 
the  Fishmongers  of  London,  was  dis- 
tinguished during  the  105  memorable 
days  by  the  loudness  of  its  report,  and 
still  bears  the  name  of  ‘ Roaring  Meg.’ 
The  Cathedral  is  filled  with  relics  and 
trophies.  Over  the  altar  are  still  seen 
the  French  flagstaves  taken  by  the 
garrison  in  a desperate  sally  ; the 
white  ensigns  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
have  long  been  dust,  but  their  place 
has  been  supplied  by  new  banners,  the 
work  of  the  fairest  hands  of  Ulster. f 
The  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
the  gates  were  closed,  and  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  on  which  the  siege 
was  raised,  have  been  down  to  our  own 
time  celebrated  by  salutes,  processions, 
banquets,  and  sermons.  Lundy  has 
been  executed  in  effigy,  and  the  sword 
said  by  tradition  to  be  that  of  Maumont 
has  on  great  occasions  been  carried  in 
triumph.”  • — Macaulay's  ‘ History  of 
England.’ 

The  Walls  are  about  1 m.  in  cir- 
cumference and  perfectly  preserved, 
and  were  built  about  1609,  at  a cost 
of  8357L  They  were  then  24  ft. 
high,  6 ft.  thick,  and  defended  by 
9 bastions  and  2 half  bastions;  on 
these  were  mounted  “ 8 sakers  and 
12  demi  culverins.”  The  bastions 
were  known  during  the  siege  as  the 
Double  Bastion , on  which  a gallows 
was  erected  for  the  threatened 
purpose  of  hanging  the  prisoners; 
the  Jioyal  Bastion , “from  the  ad- 
vancing of  the  red  flags  upon  it,  in 
defiance  of  the  enemie  ” ; Ilangman’s 

f The  banners  have  been  twice  renewed. 
The  tassels  were  renewed  in  1888. 
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Bastion;  Gunners’  Bastion;  Cowards’ 
Bastion , — “it  lyeing  most  out  of 
danger,  it’s  said  it  never  wanted 
company  good  store;”  Water  Bas- 
tion ; New  Gate  Bastion ; Ferry 
Bastion ; and  Church  Bastion.  Some 
of  these  are  still  in  existence  (though 
others,  together  with  the  external 
dry  ditch,  hare  been  removed  in 
process  of  time),  and  contain  many 
of  the  guns,  given  by  various 
London  Companies.  A gun,f  bear- 
ing the  date  1642,  and  the  arms  and 
motto  of  the  Salters’  Company,  was 
dug  up,  in  Aug.  1866,  in  excavating 
the  foundations  for  a new  Bank. 
The  gates  are  now  7 : Bishop’s  Gate ; 
Shipquay  Gate;  Butchers’  Gate; 
Ferryquay  Gate ; New  Gate ; Castle 
Gate;  and  the  Northern  Gate,  a 
recent  addition.  The  old  city  lay 
within  the  walls,  but  has  now  far 
extended  beyond  its  ancient  ram- 
parts. Within  them  the  streets 
have  undergone  but  little  change 
since  their  original  construction.  In 
the  centre  is  a square  called  the 
Diamond,  from  the  sides  of  which 
4 streets  branch  otf,  ending  at 
the  4 original  gates : Shipquay, 
Butcher’s,  Bishop’s,  and  Ferryquay. 
Several  other  streets  cross  these 
again  at  rt.  angles.  In  the  centre 
of  the  Diamond  is  the  old  Town 
Hall,  now  the  Government  School  of 
Art.  Facing  Shipquay  Street  is  a 
Statue  of  Sir  Rob.  Alex.  Ferguson 
(d.  1860),  who  was  M.P.  for  Derry 
for  30  years.  To  see  the  city  the 
tourist  should  first  make  the  circuit 
of  the  walls.  Bidwg's  Gate  is  a 
good  starting-point.  It  is  a fine 
triumphal  arch  spanning  Bishop 
Street,  and  was  erected  in  1789, 
on  the  centenary  of  the  closing  of 
the  gates  to  the  memory  of  Wil- 
liam III.  To  the  rt.  is  the  Cathedral 
and  Court-House,  and  on  the  1.  the 
Bishop ’ s Palace  and  gardens,  almost 
reBiTiTt^yThrEarl  of  Bristol  when 
bishop,  and  standing  on  the  site  of 
St,  Columba’s  Abbey. 

| Now  ftt  Baronspowt, 


The  Cathedral,  which  is  the  parish 
Church  of  Templemore,  stands  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  of  the  “ Island 
of  Derry,”  at  an  elevation  of  119  ft. 
As  built  by  the  City  of  London  in 
1628-33,  it  consisted  of  a nave,  side 
aisles' Itnd  massive  tower,  with  a 
recessed  space  formed  by  two  ves- 
tries at  E.  end,  which  served  for  a 
chancel.  There  was  an  open  roof 
covered  with  lead  used  as  a battery 
during  the  siege.  The  style  of 
architecture,  irregular  Gothic,  is  yet 
quaint  and  striking.  The  peal  of 
bells  was  presented  by  Charles  I.  at 
the  request  of  Archbishop  Laud; 
they  were  recast  under  Charles  II., 
and  again  in  1813.  The  Earl  of 
Bristol,  Bishop  of  Derry,  erected  a 
new  spire  in  1778,  which  was  taken 
down  in  1802  and  rebuilt  with  the 
addition  of  Gothic  pinnacles.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a cross,  the  total 
height  being  178  ft.  The  visitor 
should  not  omit  to  mount  to  the  top 
of  the  tower,  which  commands  a 
fine  panorama  embracing  the  city, 
and  the  noble  expanse  of  the  Foyle, 
backed  by  the  distant  outlines  of 
the  hills  of  Inishowen.  In  1861 
during  alterations  a quantity  of  earth 
and  remains  was  removed  from  the 
interior  and  placed  in  a mound  in 
the  Ch.-yard,  on  which  stands  an 
Ohelislc  with  an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
siege. 

The  work  of  enlargement  and  re- 
storation (IjSSfcZ),  was  done  at  the 
hands  of  tfieWerv  Rev.  Dean  Smyly, 
at  a cost  of  about  11,0002.,  under  the 
architectural  supervision  of  Mr.  J. 
Guy  Ferguson.  This  has  been  carried 
out^fiTTne’s  which  preserve  the  features 
and  characteristics  of  the  historic 
fabric.  Entering  by  the  W.  end  is  a 
Bomb-shell  in  the  vestibule  under  the 
tower,  which  was  shot  into  the  Cath.- 
yard  during  the  siege,  and  contained 
the  terms  of  surrender  proposed  by 
General  Hamilton.  The  historic  reply 
was  “No  Surrender,”  which  has 
become  the  watchword  to  the  men  of 
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Derry.  On  a tablet  in  the  wall  is  the 
following  inscription  : — 

ANO  DO  IN  TEMPLO  CAR  REGIS 
1633  VERUS  DEUS  9 

EST  VEREQ. 

COLENDUS 

If  stones  covld  speake 
Then  Londons  prayse 
Shovld  sovnde  who 
Bvilt  this  Chvrche  and 
Cittie  from  the  grovnde 

VAUGHAN  AED. 

The  nave  is  separated  from  its  aisles 
by  7 pointed  arches,  and  the  chancel 
by  2 on  each  side.  A low  stone 
Screen  separates  the  nave  from  the 
chancel,  which  is  beautifully  fitted 
with  canons’  stalls,  choir  stalls,  raised 
sanctuary,  and  a richly  carved  Reredos 
of  5 panels  in  Caen  stone,  Venetian 
inlays,  and  Connemara  marble,  from  a 
design  by  Sir  Thomas  Drew.  The  E . 
Window  has  5 lights.  The  walls  and 
arcade  of  the  chancel  are  in  Bath  stone, 
sculptured.  The  Pulpit , with  breast- 
work of  Caen  stone,  and  pillars  of 
Cork  marble,  is  of  very  handsome 
design  ; in  the  front  of  it  is  a figure 
of  St.  Columba  with  the  Cathach  in 
his  hand  (see  p.  203).  Opposite  to  it 
is  the  Bishop's  Throne , on  the  S.  side  of 
the  nave  next  the  chancel,  which  con- 
tains the  original  chair  used  at  the  Con- 
secration by  Bishop  Bramhall  in  1633. 
The  pavements  are  richly  tesselated 
with  encaustic  tiles.  Three  bays  have 
been  added  to  the  Church,  one  in  the 
nave  and  two  in  the  chancel.  During 
the  renovation  when  the  present  lofty 
spire  was  added,  stucco  groining  re- 
placed the  old  open  roofs.  This  has 
been  removed,  and  there  are  now  new 
open  roofs  in  rich  perpendicular  style, 
moulded,  ribbed,  and  carved  on  the 
old  lines  throughout.  The  corbels  are 
carved  into  heads  of  the  16  bishops  of 
Derry.  A fine  new  organ  by  Conacher, 
of  Huddersfield,  occupies  the  E.  bay  of 
the  chancel.  The  clergy  and  choir 
vestries  are  below  the  W.  gallery, 
formerly  used  as  an  organ  loft,  and 
which  still  contains  the  rarely  carved 
old  case,  said  to  be  from  the  wood  of 
a vessel  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  There 
are  a number  of  stained  glass  memorial 


windows  and  many  interesting  mural 
tablets.  The  entire  length  of  the 
Cathedral  is  now  over  140  ft.,  exclu- 
sive of  tower  and  vestibule,  by  54  ft. 
wide  internally.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  when  excavating  for  the 
new  chancel,  foundations,  the  exact 
size  and  area  of  the  proposed  exten- 
sion, were  discovered,  which  had  evi- 
dently been  abandoned  by  the  original 
workmen.  There  was  a sally-port 
from  the  vestry  passing  underground 
and  through  the  walls,  but  this  is  now 
closed  up.  The  Cathedral  has  a rich 
collection  of  plate.  A small  mound 
without,  marked  with  an  obelisk,  con- 
tains the  dust  of  those  interred  in  the 
Cath.,  which  was  removed  in  the  "work 
on  the  floor  in  1861. 

The  Court-House  has  an  Ionic 
facade,  modelled  after  the  Temple 
of  Erectheus  at  Athens.  Without 
Bishops  Gate  is  the  Gaol , a very 
complete  structure  circular  in  plan, 
with  panoptic  gallery.  Proceeding 
W.  past  the  Double  Bastion,  con- 
taining “ Roaring  Meg,”  dated  1642, 
we  reach  the  Royal  Bastion , modified 
for  the  erection  of  Walker’s  Monu- 
ment, 90  ft.  high,  a ~Huted  I)oric 
column,  surmounted  by  a Statue  of 
the  hero  with  Bible  in  hand.  It 
was  completed  in  1828,  and  was  2 
years  in  process  of  erection.  It  con- 
tains the  names  of  other  leaders  and 
a spirited  inscription.  To  the  1., 
within  a short  distance  of  the  walls 
without,  stood  St.  Columba’s  Stone, 
a shapeless  mass  imbedded  in  the 
roadway;  it  was  removed  in  1897 
and  placed  with  the  Calvary  group 
outside  St.  Columba’s  Ch.  (R.  C.). 
Near  it  were  St.  Columba  s Wells  (3), 
but  a pump  now  marks  their  site. 
To  the  rt.  is  the  Apprentice  Boys’ 
Hall,  a Gothic  castellated  structure, 
to  the  memory  of  those  who  shut 
the  Ferryquay  Gate  against  Lord 
Antrim’s  troops.  In  the  distance  to 
the  1.  is  the  R.  C.  Cathedral  (St. 
Eugene’s),  erected  in  1873,  at  a cost 
of  50,000L,  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Dr.  Keelly,  who  was  bishop  of 
the  diocese  for  40  years.  Beyond 
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Batchers'  Gate  is  the  Freemason9 s 
Hall.  Crossing  Shipquay  Street , a 
very  steep  thoroughfare,  at  the  corner 
of  Market  Street,  is  St.  Columba9s 
Temperance  Hall , with  a handsome 
front. 

Ship  Quay  presents  a large  open 
space,  and  contains  some  fine  build- 
ings. The  new  Guild  Hall  is  a 
handsome  Gothic  structure,  with 
lofty  clock  tower.  N.  of  it  are  the 
Post  Office  and  Custom  House.  Some 
distance  N.,  by  Strand  Road,  is  the 
Lunatic  Asylum.  The  Union  Work- 
house  and  Barracks  are  to  the  E. 
across  the  river.  The  city  has  a 
number  of  schools  and  charitable 
institutions.  Foyle  College  was 
founded  in  1617,  and  14,000/.  was 
spent  in  buildings  in  1814.  About 
1 m.  N.  of  the  city  is  Magee  College , 
founded  in  1857  by  Mrs.  Magee,  of 
Dublin,  for  the  training  of  students 
for  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  It 
cost  20,000/. ; but  the  whole  scope 
of  the  work  was  extended  in  1865. 

Carlisle  Bridge,  1200  ft.  long,  was 
erected  at  a coat  (including  ap- 
proaches) of  100,000/.,  and  serves 
both  for  the  Railway  Companies’ 
traffic  and  a public  road.  It  has  super- 
seded the  old  timber  bridge,  by 
Lemuel  Cox,  opened  in  1791,  which 
was  in  its  day  a great  curiosity. 
Under  the  roadway  is  a tramway 
for  the  carriage  of  goods  only  be- 
tween the  G.  N.  Rly.  and  the  N. 
Cos.  Rly. 

From  the  port  of  Londonderry  a 
large  colonial  and  coasting  trade  is 
earned  on.  The  Foyle  is  a calling- 
station  for  the  North  American 
steamers  from  Liver  poo1,  and  ten- 
ders go  down  to  them  from  the  city. 
There  is  a fine  line  of  quays,  and 
the  harbour  has  33  ft.  of  water  at 
high  tide,  and  12  ft.  at  low.  A 
ferry  steamer  plies  from  Ship  Quay 
to  the  N.  Cos.  Rly.  at  Waterside. 

Derry  is  now  the  centre  of  a large 
shirt-making  industry  which  em- 
ploys many  women  in  and  around 
the  city,  an  cl  it  is  estimated  that  a 


quarter  of  a million  is  annually  paid 
in  wages.  The  Foyle  fisheries  are 
very  valuable,  and  large  quantities 
of  salmon  are  exported  to  the 
English  markets.  Bacon-curing  is 
largely  carried  on  ; and  it  has  ship 
yards,  breweries,  distilleries,  iron 
and  brass  foundries,  tanneries,  and 
flour-mills. 

No  antiquary  should  leave  Derry 
without  paying  a visit  to  the  Grianan 
of  Aileach,  a ruined  great  Fort  on 
the  summit  of  a hill  803  ft.  high, 
about  5J  m.  west  of  Derry,  in  the 
county  of  Donegal,  and  overlooking 
Lough  Swilly.  It  can  be  reached 
by  car  from  Derry,  or  from  Bridge 
End  Stat.  on  the  Buncrana  line. 
It  consists  of  3 extensive  concentric 
ramparts  formed  of  earth  mixed  with 
uncemented  stones,  and  enclosing 
within  a stone  rampart  or  Cashel. 
This  is  a circular  wall  about 
17 J ft.  high,  enclosing  an  area 
of  77  ft.  in  diameter.  It  has  an 
average  thickness  at  the  base  of 
13  ft.,  and  is  not  quite  perpendicular, 
but  has  a curved  terrace-shaped 
slope,  like  Staigue  Fort  in  Kerry. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance  gate- 
way are  galleries  within  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall,  extending  in 
length  to  one-half  of  its  entire  cir- 
cuit, though  not  communicating  with 
the  gateway,  but  having  entrances 
from  the  area  at  their  northern  and 
southern  extremities.  It  was  restored 
by  Dr.  Bernard  of  Derry  during  the 
years  1874-8.  In  the  centre  of  the 
area  of  the  cashel  stood  remains  of 
a small  oblong  building,  removed  by 
Dr.  Bernard — probably  a chapel — 
which  was  supposed  to  be  of  more 
recent  erection  than’  the  other  por- 
tion of  the  remains.  Some  writers 
have  considered  the  Grianan  ot 
Aileach  to  have  been  a Temple 
of  the  Sun.  It  is  certain  that  it 
was  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
O’Neills,  kings  of  Ulster,  who  were 
in  early  times  also  kings  of  Ire- 
land, It  was  demolished  a royal 
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residence  by  Murkertagh  O’Brien, 
king  of  Munster,  in  1101.  There 
is  a fine  view  from  the  Grianan,  of 
Loughs  Foyle  and  Swilly,  backed 
up  by  the  Donegal  Mountains. 

St.  Columba's  Stone  is  on  the  Green- 
castle  Road,  1 m.  from  the  town. 
This  is  a mass  of  gneiss,  exhibiting 
the  rude  impress  of  2 feet,  and  was 
one  of  the  inauguration  stones  of  the 
ancient  chiefs  of  this  district.  The 
few  remains  of  Elcigli  Castle , a 
stronghold  of  the  O’Doliertys,  is  in 
the  same  neighbourhood. 

Conveyances.  — Rail  to  Belfast, 
Enniskillen,  and  Donegal ; Rail  to 
Buncrana  and  Letterkenny ; Rail 
to  Carndonagh  ; cars  daily  to  Malin 
and  Moville.  Steamers  to  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  Morecambe,  Belfast,  and 
Moville. 

Distances. — Letterkenny,  20  m. ; 
Grianan,  5J  m. ; Moville,  19  m.  ; 
Buncrana,  13J  m.  ; Rath  melton, 
14J  m. ; Newtowncunningliam,  8 m. ; 
Culmore,  5 m. ; Coleraine,  33J  m. ; 
Portrusli,  39§  m. ; Strabane,  14J  m. 


ROUTE  9. 

COLERAINE  TO  BELFAST,  BY  PORT- 
RUSH,  THE  GIANT’S  CAUSEWAY, 
BALLYCASTLE,  LARNE,  AND 
CARRICKFERGUS. 

The  district  covered  by  this  route, 
all  of  which  is  practically  in  the  Co. 
Antrim,  is  one  of  singular  interest, 
and  the  scenery  of  great  beauty  and 


variety.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
route  is  by  the  Coast  Road,  and  in- 
cludes the  Giant’s  Causeway,  the 
splendid  cliffs  of  Fair  Head,  and 
many  beautiful  glens  for  which  the 
county  is  famous.  The  sea  views 
throughout  are  of  a high  order,  and 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  traveller  ; 
whilst  the  scientific  observer,  and 
the  geologist  in  particular,  have 
unlimited  opportunities  of  studying 
one  of  the  most  singular  basaltic 
districts  in  Europe.  Circular  tickets 
are  issued  by  the  N.  Cos.  Rly.  (whose 
programme  should  be  procured)  to 
those  travelling  from  Belfast  by  rail 
to  Portrush,  electric  car  to  the  Cause- 
way,and  thence  by  car  to  Larne  ; or 
the  reverse  way.  The  Causeway  can 
be  seen  in  one  day  ; but  the  traveller 
with  time  to  spare  should  devote 
3 or  4 days  to  the  route,  breaking 
his  journey  at  Portrush,  the  Cause- 
way, Ballycastle,  Cushendall,  or 
Garron  Tower,  at  all  of  which 
ample  accommodation  is  to  be  had. 

A short  branch  Rly.  runs  from 
Coleraine  to  Portrush,  passing  3 m. 
1.  the  small  watering-place  of  Port- 
stewart,#  commanding  fine  views 
of  the  opposite  promontory  of  Inis- 
howen.  The  little  town  is  1 ^ m. 
distant,  to  which  a steam  tramway 
runs  from  the  Stat.  The  place  is 
much  frequented  for  sea-bathing, 
the  best  spot  being  Port-a-Habble. 
A harbour  and  sea-wall  have  been 
constructed  and  Golf  Links  laid  out 
(9-hole).  Fine  views  are  obtained 
from  the  cliffs  on  which  Black  Castle 
stands ; they  terminate  here  on  the 
W.  the  great  basaltic  range,  and 
contain  veins  of  zeolite,  ochre,  and 
steatite.  Adjoining  the  Stat.  is 
Cromore , the  seat  of  R.  A.  C.  Mon- 
tagu, Esq.  In  the  old  Ch.  ofAgher- 
ton , about  1 m.  S.,  the  father  of  Dr. 
Adam  Clark  taught,  and  here  the 
great  commentator  received  his  early 
education.  Charles  Lever  resided 
for  a time  at  Portstewart  practising 
as  a doctor,  and  was  visited  there  by 
Thackeray.  v<  Lcycr  House  M now 
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occupies  the  site  of  his  dwelling, 
Verandah  Cottage,  in  Main  St. 

6 m.  Portrush  # (Fop.  1655)  is 
every  year  becoming  a more  favourite 
spot,  both  from  its  attractions  as  a 
marine  residence  and  its  proximity 
to  the  Causeway.  The  sea  rolls  in 
here  in  full  strength  and  splendour, 
and  the  air  is  singularly  bracing  and 
invigorating.  It  has  some  8 to  10 
hotels,  and  the  lodging-house  accom- 
modation is  extensive.  The  N.  Cos. 
Ely.  Co.  have  done  much  to  develop 
the  place.  The  Ply.  Stat.  is  a fine 
new  structure,  with  clock-tower, 
refreshment  rooms,  and  tea  pavilion, 
while  their  Hotel,  erected  at  a cost 
of  40,000Z.,  is  a first-class  estab- 
lishment and  well  situated.  It  is 
thoroughly  equipped,  has  a fine 
system  of  baths,  and  offers  every 
convenience  for  the  comfort  of  visi- 
tors. There  is  a good  Town  Hall , 
with  reading-rooms  for  the  use  of 
the  public  at  a nominal  rate.  The 
bathing  is  excellent,  the  ladies’  at 
Portnoon  and  the  gentlemen’s  at  the 
Blue  Pool , or  at  the  South  pier.  The 
Golf  Links , which  are  well  managed 
by  the  County  Club,  are  perhaps  the 
finest  in  Ireland,  with  an  18-holed 
course  nearly  4 m.  long.  There  is 
also  a ladies’  course.  In  fine  weather 
good  boating  can  be  had  round  the 
coast  affording  special  opportunity 
of  viewing  the  low  chalk  cliffs, 
arches,  and  caves  from  the  sea.  A 
peninsula  of  basalt,  known  as  Bamore 
Head , runs  out  for  j of  a mile,  and 
on  this  the  town  is  built,  having  a 
deep  bay  on  either  side,  and  opposite 
it  the  picturesque  line  of  the  Sker- 
ries, which  form  a very  fine  natural 
breakwater,  in  itself  a great  means 
of  shelter  to  the  harbour  of  Portrush. 
A fine  stretch  of  firm  sand  extends 
E.  for  about  2 m.,  and  one  on  the 
W.  taking  a semi-circular  sweep,  on 
which  may  be  seen  a section  of 
submerged  peat.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
siae.  Near  thp  Stat.  i§  a granite 


Obelisk  erected  (1859)  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Adam  Clark,  the  Methodist 
divine  and  commentator,  and  also 
a Memorial  Church  built  in  1887. 
Salmon-fishing  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  bay. 

The  rock  scenery  of  the  Head  is 
rugged  and  picturesque,  though  the 
cliffs  rise  to  no  great  height.  On 
the  S.  side  there  are  caverns  in  the 
white  limestone  of  the  chalk  forma- 
tion, and  about  1£  m.  inland  from 
Portrush  may  be  seen  a curious 
basaltic  piliar,  called  Craig-a- 
Huller.  Both  chalk  and  lias  strata 
have  undergone  considerable  meta- 
morphic  action  from  their  juxta- 
position to  the  basaltic  rocks.  In 
good  weather  boating  will  afford  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the  splen- 
dours of  this  coast  when  viewed  from 
the  sea,  which  is,  however,  at  its  best 
when  seen  from  off  the  Causeway. 

The  indurated  lias  strata  of  Port- 
rush  are  identical  with  those  of 
Magilligan  and  Ballintoy.  The 
fossil  collector  will  find  Ammonites 
( sp , intermedins  and  McDonnellii ) 
Pecten , Lima  jpectinoides , Panopxa 
elongata , &c.  Worked  flints  have 
been  found  round  the  shore  to  Port- 
stewart,  showing  the  site  of  an  early 
coast  settlement,  as  at  Whitepark 
Bay  and  other  places. 

Conveyances. — Eail  to  Coleraine ; 
electric  tramway  to  Bushmills  and 
the  Giant’s  Causeway ; steamer  three 
times  a week  to  Glasgow,  More- 
cambe  twice  a week,  and  Liverpool 
once  a week. 

Distances. — Coleraine,  6 m. ; Port- 
stewart,  3 m. ; Bushmills,  6 m.; 
Giant’s  Causeway,  8 m. ; Dunluce 
Castle,  3f  m. ; Ballintoy,  15 J m. 

Portrush  to  the  Giant’s  Causeway 

by  electric  tramway.  This  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  King- 
dom. It  was  opened  in  Sept.  1883, 
and  was  due  to  the  enterprise  of 
Mr.  W,  A.  Traill,  C.E.,  the  plant 
bemg  from  dpsigpg  by  the  late  Sir 
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Wm.  Siemens.  The  electricity  is 
generated  by  machinery  worked  by 
the  water  of  the  Bush  river,  1 m. 
from  the  town  of  Bushmills. 
The  current  is  conveyed  along 
the  rail  to  the  cars  by  means  of 
brushes  which  rub  against  its  sur- 
face. Tickets  of  admission  to  view 
the  machinery  at  Bushmills  are 
given  by  the  manager  at  Portrush. 
Owing  to  the  accidents  which  have 
occurred  on  the  line  from  the  electric 
current,  a change  has  been  called 
for  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  line  skirts  the  coast  and 
quickly  gains  a magnificent  terrace 
elevation  at  a great  height  above 
the  sea.  The  White  Rocks  are  soon 
passed,  showing  the  chalk  cliffs 
worn  into  fantastic  shape  and  fine 
caves,  on  which  rests  the  massive 
overlying  trap. 

The  Cathedral  Caves  are  also  here, 
formed  by  marine  erosion,  the  floor 
consisting  of  flint,  pebbles,  and  in- 
durated chalk.  Other  interesting 
points  are  the  Devil’s  Punch  Bowl  or 
Priest's  Hole , across  which  the  road 
is  carried,  the  Giant's  Head , a 
massive  projection  of  chalk  and 
basalt,  and  the  Wishing  Arch  of 
similar  formation,  in  which  the  con- 
trast of  colour  is  very  striking. 
Between  Portrush  and  Dunluce  the 
junction  of  the  basalt  with  the 
chalk  may  be  well  studied.  It  is 
amorphous,  and  caps  all  the  pro- 
montories along  the  coast.  A sec- 
tion on  the  Portrush  strand  shows 
— 1.  amorphous  basalt ; 2.  layers  of 
drift-flints  resting  on  the  eroded 
surface  of  the  chalk  proper.  The 
action  of  the  sea  has  worn  the  cliffs 
into  most  singular  and  fantastic 
shapes  and  gullies. 

10  m.  1.,  overhanging  a most  pre- 
cipitous cliff,  are  the  picturesque 
towers  and  gables  of  Dunluce  Castle 
(Ir.  Dun-lios , Strong  fort),  which, 
as  far  as  situation  goes,  is  the  most 
singular  ruin  in  the  north.  It  is 
built  on  a projecting  rock,  separated 


from  the  mainland  by  a deep  chasm, 
about  20  ft.  wide,  which  is  bridged 
over  by  a single  Arch , about  2 ft. 
broad,  the  only  approach  to  the 
castle,  and  one  that  is  sufficiently 
dangerous  and  unprotected  for  a 
nervous  visitor.  The  arch  was  built 
subsequent  to  the  dismantling  of 
the  castle,  the  original  entrance 
being  by  means  of  a drawbridge. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  size  of 
the  castle,  a nearer  inspection  is 
somewhat  disappointing.  Its  exact 
date  is  not  known,  but  it  was  erected 
by  the  McQuillans  probably  early 
in  the  16th  cent.  A small  enclosed 
courtyard  is  first  reached,  and  at 
the  lower  end  is  a square  tower, 
the  barbican,  in  which  is  the  main 
entrance  door.  From  this  a strong 
wall  about  70  ft.  king  runs  along 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  to  McQuillan's 
Tower , circular,  the  walls  of  which 
are  8 ft.  thick  and  contain  a small 
staircase  reaching  to  the  summit. 
About  20  yds.  N.  is  Queen  Mcieve's 
Tower , and  the  connection  between 
them  has  given  way.  At  the  ex- 
treme N.  are  the  remains  of  the 
kitchen  overhanging  the  mouth  of 
a cave,  into  which  during  a storm 
in  1639  a portion  of  it  fell,  with 
8 servants,  while  the  Marchioness 
of  Buckingham,  wife  of  Randal 
McDonnell,  2nd  Earl  of  Antrim,  was 
entertaining  a party  here.  Behind 
the  towers  were  the  great  hall,  70 
ft.  by  23  ft.,  and  another  smaller 
apartment.  Between  these  and  the 
parapet  is  the  courtyard,  40  yds.  by 
8 yds.  The  group  of  buildings  on  the 
mainland  was  most  probably  bu  It 
after  the  accident. 

The  McDonnells  of  the  Isles  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  themselves  in 
Antrim  in  the  15th  cent.  They  crushed 
the  McQuillans  in  the  next  cent.,  Sor- 
ley  Boye  (Yellow  Charles)  being  a con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  contests  against 
them  and  the  English  and  Shaue  O’Neill . 
In  1584  Sir  John  Perrot  determined  to 
banish  the  Scots  from  Ulster ; he  at- 
tacked Dunluce,  took  it  after  9 mouths’ 
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siege,  and  among  the  treasures  was 
the  “ Holy  Golum  kill’s  Cross,  a god  of 
great  veneration  for  Sorley  Boye  and 
all  Ulster,”  which  he  sent  to  Burleigh  ; 
what  became  of  the  great  relic  is  not 
known.  Sorley  Boye  succeeded  again 
in  taking  the  castle  by  the  treachery 
of  some  of  the  garrison,  and  ultimately 
made  peace  with  the  English.  His 
son  Randal  was  made  Viscount  Dunluce 
and  Earl  of  Antrim  by  James  I. 
Monroe  was  hospitably  entertained  at 
Dunluce  by  the  2nd  Earl  in  1642  ; but 
he  made  his  host  a prisoner  and  sent 
him  to  Carrickfergus.  During  the 
subsequent  wars  Dunluce  fell  into 
decay  and  was  abandoned  as  a dwell- 
ing  after  the  Restoration. 

12  m.  Bushmills,  # a neat  little 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Bush, 
celebrated  for  its  Distillery  and  its 
Salmon- fishing,  the  latter  being 
much  in  request  among  anglers. 
Near  the  bridge  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  some  curved  basaltic  columns 
are  visible.  Adjoining  the  town  is 
Dundarave , the  beautiful  seat  of 
Sir  Francis  E.  W.  Macnaghten, 
Bart.  The  line  stops  short  of  the 
town,  and  turning  to  the  1.  passes 
(13  m.)  Bushfoot  near  Port  Bal- 
lintrae,  with  a Coastguard  Stat. 
Here  Golf  Links  have  been  laid  out. 
The  line  now  crosses  the  Bush,  and 
approaching  the  Causeway  on  the  1. 
is  Runkerry  House , the  seat  of  Lord 
Macnaghten,  and  soon  the  terminus 
is  reached  at  the  grounds  of  the 
Causeway  Hotel. 

The  Giant’s  Causeway. 

14  m.  The  approach  to  the  Cause- 
way # is  self-evident  from  the 
numbers  of  guides  and  others  who  lie 
in  wait  for  the  traveller,  and  run  by 
the  side  of  his  car,  proffering  their  ser- 
vices or  selling  little  boxes  of  fossils 
and  minerals.  As  to  the  fossils  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  menlion  that  many 
of  the  specimens  offered  for  sale  were 
never  obtained  at  the  Causeway  or 
even  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  the 
hotels  the  visitor  may  obtain  a tariff 


of  prices  for  guides,  boats,  &c.,  by 
which  he  should  strictly  abide. 
There  are  guides  and  boats  to  be 
had  not  attached  to  the  hotels,  if  he 
so  chooses.  The  courses  by  boat  are 
two — the  “ long  ” and  the  “ short,” 
the  charges  varying  accordingly,  and 
with  the  number  of  passengers. 
The  Causeway  has  now  been  taken 
over  by  a Syndicate  and  a small 
charge  made  for  admission  since 
1898.  Action  was  taken  to  defend 
the  public  right  of  way,  but  the 
Syndicate  succeeded  in  establishing 
their  claims. 

By  Sea. — Should  the  day  be  calm 
enough,  the  first  point  is  to  see  the 
Caves  which  lie  under  the  rocks  a 
little  to  the  N.W.  of  the  hotel. 
Starting  from  Portnabo  (Cow’s  Bay), 
a short  puli  brings  the  visitor 
to  Portcoon , the  principal  and  most 
beautiful,  into  which  a boat  may  be 
rowed  for  a good  distance.  It  is 
450  ft.  in  length  and  40  ft.  in  height ; 
and  although  there  is  an  entrance 
landwards,  the  wonderful  effects 
produced  by  the  colouring  of  the 
peroxide  of  iron  and  the  deep  green 
of  the  water  are  to  a great  extent  lost 
to  the  visitor  who  approaches  it  thus. 
The  geologist  should  notice  a fault 
which  runs  through  the  whole  roof ; 
and  to  the  west  of  the  cave  a large 
whindyke.  Leaving  it  Seagull  Isle 
is  passed,  and  Leckilroy  Cave , which 
cannot  be  entered  on  account  of 
sunken  rocks.  The  above  phenome- 
non of  intrusion  of  trap  may  be  seen 
at  Dankerry  Cave , which  is  about 
700  ft.  long  and  60  ft.  high.  Under 
favourable  circumstances  the  boat 
can  be  rowed  in  a considerable 
distance. 

After  examining  the  caves,  the 
visitor  is  rowed  to  the  E.  side  of 
the  Causeway,  where  the  “short 
course  ” ends.  The  “ long  course  ” 
extends  to  Horse  Shoe  Bay  beyond 
Pleaskin.  The  various  points  of 
interest  of  the  course  will  be  noted 
in  succession  by  the  boatmen. 
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By  Land.—  The  first  impression 
of  the  Causeway  is  frequently  one 
of  disappointment,  arising  perhaps 
from  the  overstrained  accounts 
written  at  different  times  by  older 
topographers.  This  feeling,  how- 
ever, speedily  yields  to  astonishment 
when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  immense  scale  on  which  all  the 
phenomena  exist,  and  more  espe- 
cially when  we  look  minutely  into  the 
extraordinary  arrangement  of  this 
pavement  of  nature.  The  basalt 
which  forms  the  columnar  bed 
known  as  the  “ Giant’s  Causeway  ” 
is  a stream  of  lava,  at  the  most 
2600  ft.  in  width,  i.e.  from  E.  to  W., 
and  appearing  along  the  coast  as  a 
lenticular-shaped  bed,  thinning  out 
at  either  side,  and  is  one  of  a series 
of  successive  lava-flows,  the  others 
being  represented  by  the  cliffs  rising 
from  the  sea  in  a series  of  basaltic 
terraces.  The  columns  on  the  E. 
slope  to  the  E.,  others  to  the  W., 
thus  showing  the  direction  of  the 
longest  axis  of  the  lava-flow. 

It  consists  of  about  40,000  ba- 
saltic columns,  the  general  formation 
being  that  of  three  platforms,  known 
as  the  Little,  Middle,  or  Honey- 
comb, and  Grand  Causeways,  as 
they  are  approached  from  the  W. 
The  Little  Causeway  is  first  reached, 
and  on  the  1.  is  Portganniag,  beyond 
which  are  the  two  conical  peaks 
called  the  Great  and  Little  Stookans. 
The  Giant's  Well , a spring  of  pure 
water,  is  first  seen,  and  next  pro- 
jecting masses  of  basalt,  called  the 
Giant's  Cannon,  are  pointed  out  In 
the  Middle  or  Honeycomb  Causeway, 
the.'principal  curiosity  is  the  Wishing 
Chair , a single  hexagon  pillar,  sur- 
rounded by  several  others  of  taller 
proportions,  so  as  to  form  a com- 
fortable seat.  Beaching  the  W. 
side  of  the  Grand  Causeway,  Lord 
Antrim's  Parlour , and  the  Lady's 
Fan , a beautiful  arrangement  of  5 
pentagons  round  a hexagon,  are 
shown.  The  Giant's  Loom  is  a re- 
markable pia$j3  of  jpipfet}  columns 


about  30  ft.  high,  and  on  the  rt.  we 
enter  through  the  Giant's  Gateway , 
a gap  bounded  on  each  side  by 
basaltic  columns  with  conspicuous 
cross-jointing.  The  beauty  and  order 
of  arrangement  of  the  pillars  which 
form  the  pavement  are  the  main 
attraction  of  the  Great  Causeway, 
and  the  guides  take  care  to  impress 
on  the  visitor  the  rarity  of  certain 
forms ; that  of  3-sided  pillars  there 
is  but  one,  damaged,  unfortunately, 
by  some  thoughtless  visitor,  and  of 
nonagons  but  3 on  the  whole  plat- 
form, while  pentagons  and  hexagons 
are  general,  and  an  octagon,  which 
they  denominate  the  Keystone.  Each 
pillar  will  bear  looking  into,  being 
not  only  distinct  from  its  neighbours 
with  which  it  is  closely  connected, 
but,  morever,  containing  within  itself 
an  arrangement  of  small  crystalli- 
sations radiating  from  a common 
centre.  The  idea  that  the  columns 
were  formed  by  regular  crystallisa- 
tion is  now  generally  abandoned  in 
favour  of  the  explanation  that  they 
are  the  result  of  contraction  and  con- 
sequent cracking  in  cooling.  They 
have  been  compared  to  the  similar 
miniature  columns  formed  by  the 
contraction  of  starch  in  the  course 
of  its  manufacture  for  laundry 
purposes. 

The  columns  appear  to  radiate 
from  a line  of  imaginary  centres, 
coincident  with  the  longest  axis  of 
the  flow.  Having  examined  the 
forms  of  the  columns  and  the  various 
points  of  interest,  let  us  take  a com- 
prehensive view  of  the  cliffs,  which, 
after  all,  form  the  chief  grandeur  of 
the  seme.  From  W.  to  E.,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  hotel,  or,  still 
better,  from  the  Portcoon  Cave 
Headland,  we  have  the  Bay  of 
Portnabo,  the  Little  and  Great 
Stookan,  271  ft.,  Weirs  Snout,  283 
ft.,  Aird  Point,  307  ft.,  the  Bay  of 
Portnoffer,  the  Organ  Columns,  Sea- 
gull Island,  Roverin  Valley  Head, 
327  ft.,  the  Chimney  Point,  320  ft., 
Boft-pa-Spapia,  Bcnappurap  Hep d, 
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400  ft.,  Port-na-calian,  Plea  skin 
Head,  400  ft.,  the  Nurse  and  Child, 
Benbane  Head,  370  ft.,  Bengore 
Head,  367  ft.  This  list,  which  might 
easily  be  extended,  will  enable  the 
visitor  to  trace  the  various  salient 
points  of  the  whole  coast.  Standing 
on  the  Causeway,  the  attention  is 
principally  attracted  on  the  1.  by 
the  Chimney  Point , consisting  of  2 
thick  beds  of  columnar  basalt,  a 
few  isolated  columns  of  which  sug- 
gested the  likeness  to  the  chimney. 
These  all  rest  upon  the  great  “ ochre- 
bed,”  a very  marked  feature  in 
the  whole  section,  and  below  this 
again  consist  of  possibly  4 deposits 
of  amorphous  basalt,  each  separated 
from  the  others  by  a thin  layer  of 
ochre.  At  Boverin  Valley  Head  to 
the  W.  of  this,  the  same  arrange- 
ment prevails,  though  the  ochre- 
bed  thins  out  and  is  nearer  to  the 
sea.  The  columnar  beds  above  it 
now  change  their  character,  losing 
their  parallelism  of  deposition,  as 
well  as  distinct  columnar  structure ; 
the  “ochre-bed”  disappears,  a de- 
posit of  amorphous  basalt  takes  its 
place,  and  a new  series  of  pillars  are 
seen  below,  called  the  Organ.  The 
regularity  and  beauty  of  these 
pillars,  which  extend  for  about  200 
ft.,  are  particularly  conspicuous,  and 
they  may  really  be  compared  to  the 
pipes  of  an  organ  without  any  violent 
stretch  of  imagination.  The  so- 
called  “ ochre-beds  ” are  bands  of 
reddish  bole,  or  volcanic  ash,  which 
separate  successive  streams  of  lava, 
the  ash  having  covered  one  stream 
in  the  interval  between  its  con- 
solidation and  the  flowing  of  that 
which  followed. 

On  the  cliffs  to  the  S.  of  Portnoffer 
“ the  2 columnar  beds,  which  are  so 
distinct  at  the  summit  of  the  Chim- 
ney Point,  are  represented  by  not 
less  than  possibly  4 separate  deposits 
of  trap,  the  2 lowest,  which  occupy 
the  central  position  of  the  cliff,  being 
rudely  and  massively  columnar,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  a layer 


of  rather  black  shale.”  Overhang- 
ing the  causeway  is  Aird  Point , to 
the  E.  of  which  is  the  Whindyhe, 
15  ft.  thick.  Proceeding  W.  to  the 
hotel,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
ochre-bed  is  again  visible  by  the 
pathway,  overlaid  by  the  same 
amorphous  trap  which  rests  on  the 
Organ-bed.  The  whole  of  the  coast, 
therefore,  is  a cutting,  transverse  to 
the  longest  axis  of  the  lava  flow. 
The  foregoing  description  embraces 
the  principal  and  most  curious 
features  of  the  coast,  but  neverthe- 
less no  visitor  should  neglect  to 
prolong  his  excursion  by  the  cliff 
walk  to  the  E.  of  the  Chimney,  as 
the  finest  coast  scenery  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  occurs  at  Pleaskin. 

From  about  the  centre  of  Port- 
noffer  a steep  zig-zag  track,  called 
the  Shepherd's  Path , leads  to  the  top 
of  the  cliff,  the  difficulties  of  which 
are  more  apparent  than  real . Passing 
through  a gate,  the  walk  can  be 
continued  to  the  Pleaskin  without 
the  necessity  of  returning  over  the 
Causeway.  The  coast  here  takes 
another  short  sweep,  forming  what 
is  called  the  Amphitheatre,  which  lies 
between  Boverin  Valley  Head  and 
Chimney  Point.  Its  name  well  de- 
scribes it.  It  is  about  350  ft.  high, 
and  consists  of  a series  of  ledges 
backed  by  columnar  masses  of  basalt. 
Here  the  flows  form  cliffs,  and  the 
volcanic  tufa  sloping  ledges.  A band 
of  pisolitic  iron-ore  marks  the  divi- 
sion between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Basalts  of  Antrim.  The  eastern 
limit  of  the  bay  is  called  the  Chim- 
ney Point  already  referred  to. 

A tradition  tells  that  the  Chimney 
wTas  fired  on  by  a Spanish  vessel  of 
the  Armada  in  mistake  for  Dunluce 
Castle.  The  ‘ Gerona,’  a galeas  of 
about  50  guns,  was  driven  ashore 
here  and  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks. 
But  5 are  said  to  have  survived,  and 
260  bodies,  including  that  of  Captain 
Alonzo  da  Leyva,  were  washed  ashore 
into  the  bay,  which  since  has  borne 
the  name  of  Port-na-Spania.  Con- 
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tinning,  the  Coast  presents  many 
striking  features  more  or  less  similar 
to  those  already  passed,  and  to 
which  the  same  kind  of  fantastic 
names  have  been  given.  From 
Pleaskin  the  tourist  has  a magni- 
ficent view  eastward  over  Bengore 
and  Fairhead.  “ The  summit  is 
covered  with  a thin  grassy  sod, 
under  which  lies  the  basaltic  rock, 
having  generally  a hard  surface 
somewhat  cracked  and  shivered. 
At  the  depth  of  10  to  12  ft.  from 
the  summit  this  rock  begins  to 
assume  a columnar  tendency  and 
forms  a range  of  massive  pillars  of 
basalt,  which  stand  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a magnificent  gallery 
or  colonnade  upwards  of  GO  ft.  in 
height.’’  — Hamilton's  ‘ Antrim.’ 
The  Seat  on  Benbane  Head,  so  often 
occupied  by  the  author  just  quoted, 
is  still  pointed  out  by  the  guides.f 
The  fantastic  arrangements  of  the 
cliffs  do  not  end  with  Pleaskin,  but 
are  continued  in  the  Lion’s  Head, 
Benbane  Head,  and  the  Twins  (two 
isolated  rocks),  beyond  which  the 
mighty  headland  of  Bengore  closes 
1 he  range  of  excursions  which  more 
immediately  belong  to  the  Causewa) 
district.  The  coast  is  worth  ex- 
ploring to  Bengore,  Portmoon,  and 
Portnagouna,  where  there  is  a pic- 
turesque waterfall  formed  by  the 
small  river  Feigh.  At  Portmoon  a 
path  leads  down  to  the  shore  passing 
a salmon-house.  A road  S.  may 
be  taken  which  joins  one  that  leads 
back  to  the  Causeway  about  2 j m. ; 
or  the  walk  may  be  continued  to 

Dunseverick  (Dun  Sobhairce — the 
fortress  of  Sobhairce),  where  on  an 
insulated  rock  stand  the  scanty 
ruins  of  a Castle  about  3 m.  E.  from 
the  Causeway.  According  to  the 

f Dr.  Hamilton  (a  Fellow  of  Trin.  Col. 
Dub.)  was  the  first  who  called  public  atten- 
tion to  the  natural  wonders  of  the  spot  in 
his  * Letters  concerning  the  Northern  Coast  ’ 
(1786). 


‘ Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,’  ofld 
of  the  earliest  forts  in  Ireland  stood 
here.  The  building,  whose  ruins 
exist,  was  pfobably  erected  by  the 
McQuillans,  a family  who  arrived 
in  Ireland  among  the  earliest  British 
adventurers.  It  afterwards  came 
into  possession  of  the  O’Cahans  or 
O’ Kanes,  who  settled  in  Antrim 
about  the  13th  cent.  Very  little  is 
left,  though  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  (II  ft.)  attests  its  former 
strength.  The  views  looking  W. 
over  Bengore  Head  are  very  fine,  as 
also  those  over  Fairhead  to  the  E. 

Distances  from  the  Hotel. — Bally- 
castle,  13  m. ; Bushmills,  2 m.  ; Bal- 
1 intoy,  7£  m. ; Carrick-a-rede,  8J  m. ; 
Dunlucc,  \\  m. 

Soon  after  leaving  Dunseverick 
the  road  falls  into  the  high  road 
from  Portrush  and  winds  along  the 
strand  of  Whitepark  Day:  This 

was  one  of  the  many  hut-sites  of 
neolithic  man  in  Antrim,  and  quan- 
tities of  worked  flints  and  other 
remains  have  been  found  in  the 
kitchen  middens  among  the  sands. 
There  is  a salmon  fishery  at  Port- 
braddon  on  the  west  end  of  the  bay. 

22  m.  Ballintoy,  a small  village 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  furzy 
hill  of  Lannimore,  672  ft.  The  lias 
rocks  here  seen  are  identical  with 
those  of  Portrush  and  Magilligan. 
Lignite  occurs  here  under  the  trap- 
rock,  and  has  been  occasionally 
worked.  The  coast  abounds  in 
fine  views,  particularly  to  the  N.E., 
where  the  cliffs  of  Rathlin  Island 
are  most  conspicuous ; and  further 
in  the  horizon  the  Scotch  coast  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mull  of 
Can  tire  is  plainly  visible.  Close  off 
shore  is  Sheep  Island,  and  about 
1 m.  from  the  village  is  another 
Island,  one  of  the  most  singular 
curiosities  of  the  north.  A few 
minutes  walk  down  a steep  descent 
leads  to 
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Camck-a-rede,  an  insulated  rock, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
chasm  60  ft.  wide.  A Bridge  spans 
the  chasm  at  a height  of  about  80  ft., 
the  rock  and  cliffs  being  much 
higher.  It  is  formed  of  strong  ropes 
fastened  to  rings  in  the  rocks  on 
each  side.  These  are  crossed  by 
stout  cord  and  a slender  boarding 
lashed  to  the  framework,  A single 
rope  rail  is  the  only  support  to  the 
hand,  and  the  bridge  swings  about 
in  the  most  uncomfortable  manner, 
oftentimes  rendering  it  a dangerous 
feat  in  stormy  weather,  save  to  the 
natives,  who  cross  it  with  the  ut- 
most indifference.  The  passage 
requires  a cool  head  and  some  nerve 
at  the  best  of  times.  The  name  is 
derived  from  Carrig-a-ramhadhf  the 
Ruck  in  the  road,  on  account  of 
the  intercepting  of  the  salmon  here. 
The  bridge  is  only  kept  up  in  the 
salmon  season  from  March  to  Octo- 
ber. On  the  W.  side  of  the  island 
is  a Cave , like  those  of  Red  Bay,  in 
which  animal  bones  have  been  found. 

From  here  the  way  lies  over  a 
hilly  district,  leaving  to  the  1.  1 m. 
Kenbane  (Ir.  Ceanban , White  he  ad), 
a narrow  sea-worn  piomontory  of 
chalk,  crowned  with  the  shell  of  a 
Castle  of  probably  the  same  date  as 
that  of  Dunseverick.  Here  Colla 
McDonnell  died  in  1558.  Near  it 
is  a singular  cavern,  known  as  Grace 
Staple's  Cave , the  basaltic  pillars  of 
which  are  worth  a visit. 

27  m.  Bally  castle  # (Pop.  1481), 
a small  town,  though  an  important 
stage  on  the  coast  route,  is  prettily 
placed  at  the  foot  of  Knocklayd 
(Ir.  Cnoc-leithid , Hill  of  breadth), 
which  rises  to  the  S.  to  the  height 
of  1695  ft.,  and  should  be  ascended 
for  the  sake  of  the  fine  view  over 
the  coast  and  Rathlin  Island.  The 
town  derives  its  name  from  a castle 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Earl  of  Antrim  in  1609,  upon  part 
of  the  site  of  which  the  Ch.  now 
stands.  A part  of  the  town  is 
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situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Glenshesk  River,  about  | m.  from 
the  rest,  but  connected  with  it  by  a 
fine  avenue  lined  with  trees.  It 
has  good  bathing.  Golf  Links , fish- 
ing on  the  Glenshesk  and  Carey 
Rivers,  and  is  connected  with  Bally- 
money  by  a narrow  guage  Rly., 
which  has  increased  its  population 
as  a tourist  resort  (see  p.  111).  It 
was  a seat  of  considerable  industrial 
enterprise,  through  the  energy  of 
Hugh  Boyd,  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  but  this  ceased  after 
his  death. 

Basaltic  dykes  and  intrusive 
sheets  may  be  seen  penetrating  the 
carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Bay. 
Above  the  harbour  is  a sea-stack, 
or  pillar  of  rock,  isolated  by  the 
action  of  the  waves  when  the  sea 
washed  the  ancient  terrace  of  which 
the  foot  of  this  stack  marks  the 
level.  On  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river 
is  the  ruined  Abbey  of  Bonamargy, 
within  a graveyard,  in  which  also 
is  an  ancient  Irish  Cross.  It  is  the 
burying-place  of  the  Antrim  family. 

The  name  Bona,  or  Bon-na- 
Margy,  signifies  the  Foot  or  mouth 
of  the  Margy,  which  is  the  former 
name  of  the  small  l iver  Carey,  which 
here  joins  the  Glenshesk.  It  was 
into  the  Margy  that  the  four  swans, 
the  children  of  Lir,  were  used  to 
sail  until  released  from  enchant- 
ment by  St.  Columba.  The  ruins 
consist  of  a Cliapel  99  ft.  long,  and 
24J  ft.  broad,  with  a good  pointed  E. 
window  ; the  refectory  and  another 
apartment  (stone-roofed)  on  the  N. 
side  ; and  the  McDonnell  Vault  on 
the  S.,  over  which  a Latin  inscrip- 
tion records  its  founder  (1st  Earl  of 
Antrim)  and  date  (1621).  The  erec- 
tion of  Bonamargy  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  the  McDonnells  in  the  15th 
cent,  for  the  Franciscans,  though 
some  ascribe  it  to  the  McQuillans  ; 
at  all  events  it  was  used  by  many 
of  the  McDonnells  as  their  last  rest- 
ing-place. Among  them  are  Sorley 
Boye  and  his  son,  the  1st  Earl  of 
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Antrim  (1636).  The  vault  contains 
8 coffins  and  a lead  box,  the  latter 
containing  probably  the  bones  of 
Sorley  Boye.  The  coffin  of  the  2nd 
Earl  has  inscriptions  in  Irish, 
English  and  Latin.  The  first 
runs 

Great  the  loss,  the  death  of  the  descendant 
of  Colla, 

To  Conn’s  half  and  to  the  North  ; 

This  last  affliction  befell  them, 

Since  the  day  Randall  turned  to  the  grave. 

The  vault  is  now  covered  by  an 
ugly  modem  chapel.  A small  ruin 
on  the  cliff,  about  300  ft.  high,  to 
the  W.  of  Bally  castle,  is  that  of 
Dunanynie  Castle , one  of  the  first 
residences  of  the  McDonnells  in 
Antrim ; this  was  the  probable  birth- 
place of  Sorley  Boye  about  1505,  and 
the  place  of  his  death  in  1590.  The 
geologist  will  be  tempted  to  explore 
the  cliffs  towards  Fairhead,  which 
contain  some  coal  strata,  from  which 
at  one  time  10,000  to  15,000  tons 
were  raised  annually.  Cross  Hill , on 
which  the  collieries  are  situated, 
is  about  500  ft.  high,  and  is  com- 
posed of  columnar  basalt,  resting 
on  sandstone  and  clay-slate,  beneath 
which  is  the  coal  at  an  elevation  of 
200  ft.  above  the  beach.  Beds  of 
good  sandstone  occur  at  Ballycastle, 
cropping  out  on  the  face  of  the  clifts. 

Conveyances.  — Rail  to  Bally- 
money  ; car  to  Larne ; car  to  Giant’s 
Causeway  and  Poitrush. 

Distances.  — Ballintoy,  4 m.  ; 
Giant’s  Causeway,  13m.;  Fairhead, 
5 m. ; Cushendun,  12  m. ; Cushen- 
dall,  16  m.;  Ballymoney,  16J  m. ; 
Rathlin  Island,  6 m. 


Excursions. 

(1)  Rathlin;  (2)  Fairhead;  (3) 
Cushendun  ; (4)  Armoy  and  Glen- 
shesk ; (5)  Carrick-a-rede. 

1.  Rathlin  Island. 

Favourable  weather  must  be  chosen, 
as  the  sail  or  row  across  the  Race  of 


Sloch-na-marra , or  the  Valley  of  the 
sea,  is  unpleasant,  if  not  dangerous, 
when  it  is  stormy.  At  ebb  tide  the 
opposite  waters  forms  a very  rough 
sea,  which  was  anciently  called  the 
Caldron  of  Brecain,  owing  to  the 
drowning  of  Brecain,  grandson  of  Mai 
of  the  Nine  Hostages,  together  with  his 
fleet  of  50  curraghs.  Rathlin,  or  Ra- 
ghery  Island,  the  Rikina  of  Ptolemy, 
is  of  considerable  extent,  measuring 
from  E.  to  W.  about  6 m.,  of  the  shape 
of  a finger  bent  at  right  angles  (or,  as 
Sir  W.  Petty  quaintly  describes  it,  of 
an  “ Irish  stockinge,  the  toe  of  which 
pointeth  to  the  main  lande).”  Its 
singular  position  between  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  its  ancient  remains,  and  its 
natural  beauties,  all  combine  to  make 
it  a very  interesting  spot  to  visit.  St. 
Colomba  is  said  to  have  founded  a 
church  here  in  the  6th  cent.,  an  honour 
which  may  be  attributed  to  its  position 
between  Iona  and  Ireland.  In  the  life 
of  St.  Comgall  of  Bangor  we  are  told 
he  visited  it  about  the  end  of  the  6th 
cent,  to  build  a church,  but  was  driven 
out  by  thirty  soldiers.  When  the 
Danes  invaded  the  north,  the  island 
had  to  bear  the  first  brunt  of  their 
savage  assaults.  Later  on  it  was  so 
repeatedly  ravaged  by  the  English 
and  Scotch  that  in  1580  it  was  totally 
uninhabited.  Rathlin  is  connected 
with  the  fortunes  of  Robert  Bruce, 
who  for  a long  period  sought  con- 
cealment in  the  castle  which  was 
called  after  his  name,  and  in  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  the  well- 
known  episode  of  the  spider  and 
the  web  occurred.  There  is  but  one 
harbour  in  the  island,  viz.  in  Church 
Bay,  and  even  this  is  untenable  during 
westerly  gales,  to  which  it  is  freely 
exposed.  Near  the  landing-place  is 
the  residence  of  the  Gages  (of  the 
Sussex  family  of  that  name),  who, 
as  proprietors  of  the  island,  have  lived 
until  recently  amongst  the  people, 
and  exercised  patriarchal  iule  and  in- 
fluence. About  f m.  from  the  bay  on 
the  E.  side  is  the  site  of  Bruce's  Castle , 
which  was  situated  on  a lofty  pre- 
cipice, nearly  insulated  from  the  main- 
land by  a deep  chasm.  Near  it  to  the 
N.  is  Bruce's  Cave , a splendid  cavern 
in  the  basalt  rock,  but  difficult  of 
access  except  in  the  calmest  weather. 
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On  Altacarfy  lid.,  the  N.E.  point  of 
the  island,  is  a Lighthouse  with  an 
occulting  light  243  ft.  above  high 
water.  The  chief  beauty  of  Rathlin 
is  the  cliffs,  which  maintain  a con- 
siderable elevation  all  round,  the 
highest  point  being  at  Slieveacarn, 
447  ft.,  on  the  N.W.  coast,  while  there 
is  scarcely  any  part  lower  than  180  ft. 
The  general  structure  of  the  rocks 
is  chalk  and  basalt,  the  latter  assum- 
ing, in  some  places,  the  same  columnar 
aspect  as  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Fairhead.  At  Doon  Point,  nearly 
2 m.  to  the  S.  of  Bruce’s  Castle, 
they  are  most  peculiar,  having  a 
curved  form,  “as  if  they  slid  over 
while  in  a state  of  softness,  and  took 
the  inclination  necessary  to  their 
descent.  At  the  base  there  is  a 
small  mole,  composed  of  compact 
erect  columns,  forming  a natural 
pier.”  There  are  also  some  singular 
caverns  near  the  shore  in  the  basalt  to 
the  S.  of  Church  Bay ; and  at  Runa- 
scariff  the  cliffs  assume  appearances 
similar  to  those  at  Doon.  The  island 
contains  3398  acres,  of  which  about 
one-fourth  is  arable  and  pasture.  The 
population  in  1891  was  365  ; the  in- 
habitants are  a simple  quiet  race,  who 
chiefly  gain  their  subsistence  by 
Ashing,  gathering  kelp,  and  growing 
barley. 


2.  Fairhead. 

A second  excursion  should  be 
undertaken  to  Fairhead  or  Benmore 
(the  Robogdium  Promontorium  of 
Ptolemy),  whose  magnificent  escarp- 
ment is  a striking  feature  in  the 
drive  from  Ballintoy  to  Ballycastle, 
and  forms  a worthy  finish  to  the 
basaltic  wonders  of  the  N.  coast. 
It  was  on  Carrick-Usnach,  on  the 
inside  of  Fair  Head,  that  the  sons  of 
Usnach  landed  with  Deirdre  on  their 
fatal  journey  to  E mania,  whose  story 
is  one  of  the  finest  Irish  heroic  tales. 

There  are  two  roads  to  the  head, 
either  by  the  shore  (5  m.),  or  the 
coach  road  as  far  as  Bally  voy 
(p.  131).  Keep  to  the  left  road  at 

[Ireland."] 
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the  Cross,  and  in  less  than  a mile 
beyond  strike  to  the  1.  and  bear  for 
the  S.E.  of  the  head.  The  tourist 
should  observe  the  roches  moutonne's 
or  smooth  rounded  bosses  of  basaltic 
rock,  which  in  spite  of  its  hardness, 
has  been  shorn  of  its  angles  by  the 
grinding  progress  of  an  ancient 
glacier  of  great  thickness  which 
swept  over  the  summit  of  the  head- 
land. 

Fairhead  consists  of  a semi-cir- 
cular projection,  presenting  similar 
features  to  the  sea.  The  highest 
point  is  639  ft.,  of  which  319  or  nearly 
half  is  occupied  by  a mural  preci- 
pice of  enormous  columns,  many  of 
them  upwards  of  30  ft.  in  width. 
The  top  is  composed  of  coarse  crys- 
talline basalt  or  dolerite,  forming  a 
bed  several  hundred  feet  thick. 
The  lower  strata  consist  of  carbo- 
niferous sandstones,  shales,  and  coal 
measures,  which,  being  worn  away 
have  left  the  basalt  exposed  in  pre- 
cipitous massive  columns.  From 
the  base  of  these  piers  a buttress  of 
debris  runs  at  a sharp  inclination 
down  to  the  sea.  A steep  and 
broken  path,  called  “ Fhir  Leith,” 
or  the  Grey  Mans  Path , runs 
through  a mighty  chasm,  the  walls 
rising  at  the  highest  point  to  220  ft., 
and  across  which  a gigantic  pillar 
has  fallen.  By  following  this  the 
tourist  will  gain  a good  view  of  the 
columnar  face  of  the  promontory. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  diffi- 
cult to  surpass  for  panoramic  extent, 
embracing  the  island  of  Rathlin,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Scotch 
coast,  Islay,  the  Mull  of  Oantire, 
and  in  clear  weather  the  Paps  of 
Jura ; while,  to  the  W.,  the  eye 
follows  the  coast  to  the  Causeway, 
with  the  hills  of  Inishowen  looming 
in  the  far  distance.  There  are  3 
small  tarns  on  the  headland,  one  of 
which,  Lough  Dhu , is  close  to  the 
cliff,  and  empties  itself  over  it  by  a 
waterfall.  The  waters  of  the  other 
two,  Lough-na-Crannog,  so  called 
from  an  artificial  island  in  the 
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centre,  and  Lougli  Fad,  also  form  a 
fall  oyer  Garrick  Mawr,  the  whin- 
stone  dyke  of  the  Ballycastle  coal- 
field, which,  it  should  be  mentioned, 
reappears  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
headland  at  Murlough  Bay.  The 
Crannog  “ finds  ” are  now  in  the 
Grainger  Collection  in  Belfast.  Even 
in  this  short  distance,  the  effects  of 
the  disturbance  to  which  the  beds 
have  been  subject  are  very  striking. 
There  are  at  Murlough  6 beds  of 
coal,  the  four  uppermost  of  which 
are  bituminous,  while  the  lower  ones 
are  anthracitic.  The  section  of  the 
beds  exposed  on  the  cliffs  of  Mur- 
lough Bay  give  a total  thickness  of 
33  ft,  and  the  total  quantity  in  the 
coal  fields  of  Ballycastle  has  been 
estimated  at  18  million  tons. 

The  history  of  these  collieries,  which 
have  all  been  worked  hy  adits  in  the 
sea-face  of  the  cliff,  would  be  interest- 
ing if  known.  That  they  were  worked 
from  a very  early  period  is  certain,  for 
in  1770,  when  an  English  company 
had  taken  possession  of  them,  the 
colliers  employed  discovered  a long 
gallery,  and  chambers  containing 
baskets,  tools,  and  candles,  the  wicks 
of  which  were  formed  of  rags,  besides 
other  indications  of  mining,  clearly 
proving  the  very  early  efforts  that 
were  made  to  get  the  coal.  It  has 
been  noted  that  in  the  mortar  of  which 
Bruce’s  Castle  in  Rathlin  Island  was 
built,  cinders  of  coal  were  found. 

The  best  way  to  visit  this  coast  is 
to  take  a boat  from  Ballycastle,  row 
round  the  head,  and  land  at  Mur- 
lough Bay,  returning  by  foot  along 
the  coast.  This  can  only  be  at- 
tempted in  calm  weather.  The 
scenery  here  is  varied  and  beautiful. 
The  broken  coast  line,  the  many 
coloured  rocks,  and  the  wooded 
undercliffs  make  a striking  com- 
bination, which  is  all  the  more 
pleasing  after  the  stern  grandeur  of 
the  iron-bound  coast  to  the  W. 


Glensliesh. 


3.  Armoy  and  Glensliesh. 

The  antiquary  may  spend  an 
interesting  day  in  visiting  Armoy 
(Ir.  Airthir-maiglie . Eastern  plain), 

7 m.  to  the  S.W.,  the  road  thither 
running  at  the  foot  of  Knocklayd, 
W.  of  the  Ely  line  and  parallel 
to  it  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way. 
In  the  Ch.-yd.  is  a Round  Tower, 
35  ft.  high,  walls  3 ft.  7 in.  thick, 
inner  diameter  8 ft.  7 in.,  with  a 
good  example  of  a circular-headed 
doorway,  the  arch  being  cut  out  of  a 
single  stone.  A former  rector  sur- 
mounted it  with  a dome  of  wood 
and  stone,  and  restored  it  to  its 
original  purpose  of  a Cloigtheach , by 
keeping  the  Ch.  bell  in  it.  St.  Pat- 
rick is  said  to  have  had  a cell  here, 
and  here  his  disciple  Uhda  was 
killed. 

From  Armoy,  a by-road  may  be 
taken  into  the  lonely  vale  of  Glen- 
shesk,  and  the  return  made  to 
Ballycastle.  The  river  rises  in  the 
Sleiveanorra  Mt.  (1676  ft.),  a portion 
of  a lofty  chain  intervening  between 
Ballycastle  and  Cushendall.  A 
fierce  contest  took  place  at  Glen- 
shesk  in  1583  between  the  McDon- 
nells and  McQuillans,  in  which  the 
former  were  defeated.  A more 
deadly  battle  was  fought  in  1565 
between  the  McDonnells  and  Shane 
O’Neill,  when  the  latter  was  vic- 
torious, inflicting  on  the  McDonnells 
a loss  of  700  men.  On  the  1.  bank  of 
the  river,  2 m.  from  Ballycastle,  is 
the  Castle  of  Gobhan  Saer,  the  re- 
puted architect  of  the  Antrim  and 
other  round  towers.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  proved  by  Dr.  Beeves  to 
have  been  an  old  chapel,  “ probably 
the  Ecclesia  de  Druim  - Indicli, 
which  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St. 
Patrick  states  was  founded  by  him 
in  the  region  of  Cathrigia,  and  to 
have  been  placed  under  the  care  of 
St.  Elian.”  Near  it  is  also  Gobhan 
Saer’s  Cave,  nowr  filled  up.  It  has 
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2 chambers,  one  31  ft.  and  the  other 
21  ft.,  with  an  inscribed  cross  on 
one  of  the  roof  stones,  which  was 
probably  of  recent  cutting.  Large 
numbers  of  stone  celts  and  weapons 
have  been  found  in  this  neighbour- 
hood from  time  to  time,  proving  the 
struggles  that  have  here  taken  place. 
On  the  summit  of  Knocklayd  (1695 
ft.)  is  a large  Cairn , said  to  have 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  3 
Danish  princesses. 

The  Coast  Road — continued . 

The  drive  from  Ballycastle  to 
Larne  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Ireland. 
It  is  especially  interesting  from  the 
variety  of  its  geological  features 
and  the  scenic  grandeur  they  give 
to  the  coast  line.  The  mighty  cliffs, 
the  bold  projecting  headlands,  the 
great  landslips,  the  wooded  and 
water-worn  valleys,  combine  to  ren- 
der the  district  interesting  to  all 
tourists.  The  range  of  mountains 
from  Ballycastle  to  Larne  is  inter- 
spersed by  the  famous  Glens  or 
Glynns  of  Antrim,  which  number  8, 
and  which  were  the  territory  of  the 
McDonnells. 

The  road  from  Ballycastle  follows 
the  vale  of  the  Carey  as  far  as  the 
hamlet  of  Ballyvoy  (29  m.),  where 
there  is  an  Inn.  A branch  runs 
along  the  coast  past  Torr  with  a 
Coastguard  Stat .,  and  Runabay 
Heads  to  Cushendun  (39  m ).  For 
pedestrians  who  wish  to  obtain  coast 
views,  which  are  very  fine,  this 
route  should  be  taken,  and  is  only 
about  1 m.  longer.  The  direct  car- 
road  crosses  the  Carey,  and  strikes 
into  the  hills,  passing  along  the  base 
of  Carneighaneigh  (1036  ft.). 

The  view  from  the  lop  of  the  hill 
overlooking  Cushendun  (Ir.  Cois- 
abhann-Duine , the  End  of  the  River 
Dun)  is  very  charming,  and  em- 
braces the  little  village,  with  its 
pretty  Church  and  neat  residences 
nestling  by  the  sea-sh/U’e.  It  stands 


Cushendun  * 

on  the  banks  of  the  Glendun,  a river 
of  some  volume  rising  in  the  Slieve* 
anorra  hills,  and  flowing  for  its 
whole  course  between  mountains  of 
considerable  height.  Near  the  vil- 
lage are  the  small  ruins  of  a Castle 
and  two  Cromlechs.  ' About  2 m. 
from  the  village  it  is  crossed  by  a 
lofty  and  exceedingly  picturesque 
Viaduct , built  in  famine  times, 
which,  as  seen  from  a distance, 
completely  spans  the  vale  at  a 
central  height  of  80  ft.  About  1 m. 
up  the  river  at  Craiga  Wood  is  a 
stone  Altar , supported  by  an  ancient 
oak,  and  with  a much  worn  sculp- 
tured and  inscribed  stone,  which 
tradition  says  was  used  for  worship 
before  there  was  a chapel  in  the 
glens.  Continuing  by  the  road  over 
the  viaduct  along  the  valley  of 
Glendun  to  the  Keeper's  House , 
and,  turning  to  the  1.,  the  valley  of 
the  Glenaan  River  is  struck,  and 
the  main  road  to  Cushendall  soon 
reached.  There  are  Caves  on  the 
shore  in  the  old  red  sandstone  for- 
mation,  which  the  tourist  with  time 
to  spare  should  visit.  It  was  near 
Cushendun  that  Shane  O’Neill  met 
his  death  in  1567. 

Defeated  by  the  O’Donnells  on  the 
shores  of  Lough  Swilly  he  retreated 
to  Antrim  with  a small  band  of  fol- 
lowers and  trusted  himself  to  the 
McDonnells.  A dispute  arose  at  a 
feast  on  the  second  day,  and  doubtless 
by  premeditation  and  in  revenge  for 
the  slain  in  Glenshesk,  he  was  stabbed 
to  death  by  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
His  body,  wrapped  in  the  yellow  shirt 
of  a kerne,  was  thrown  into  a pit ; here 
it  lay  for  several  days,  until  one  Cap- 
tain William  Piers  took  it  out,  and, 
severing  the  head,  sent  it  “ pickled  in 
a pipkin  ” to  the  Lord  Deputy  at  Drog- 
heda, who  had  it  placed  on  a spike 
above  the  tower  of  Dublin  Castle,  and 
rewarded  Piers  with  1000  marks.  The 
body  was  buried  in  Glenarm. 

There  is  a choice  of  three  roads 
from  Cushendun.  The  inner  is  the 
best  for  cars  and  cycles. 
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43  m.  Cushendall >**:  (Ir.  Cois- 
abhann-Dlialla , the  End  of  the  River 
Dali)  is  another  pretty  little  town, 
placed  close  to  the  sea  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Glenaan,  amidst  very  lovely 
scenery.  The  Dali,  a small  stream 
from  which  the  name  is  derived,  also 
falls  in  here.  A little  over  a mile 
N.  of  the  town  are  tlie  ruins  of  Layde 
Church,  picturesquely  situated  off 
the  road  next  the  sea,  containing 
many  graves  and  monuments  of  the 
McDonnells.  About  2 m.  W.  of  the 
town  and  beyond  the  old  Cli.  is 
Ossian’s  Grave , who  is  said  to  have 
lived  here.  There  are  two  chambers 
about  5 ft.  long  each  and  a semi- 
circle of  stone  18  ft.  in  diam.  The 
slight  ruins  of  Bed  Bay  Castle,  once 
the  residence  of  the  McDonnells, 
stand  on  the  sandstone  cliff  above 
the  sea.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  a lofty  square  Tower, 
“erected  as  a place  of  confinement 
for  rioters  and  idlers.” 

Cushendall  is  an  excellent  centre 
for  exploring  the  varied  scenery  of 
the  Antrim  coast  and  the  beautiful 
glens  which  open  on  it.  The  grand 
ridge  of  Lurigcthan  (1154  ft.)  rises 
south  of  it,  well  worth  ascending 
for  the  fine  views  seawards  to  the 
Scotch  coast.  The  walk  may  be 
extended  to  the  Glenariff  Falls,  re- 
turning by  the  road  to  Red  Bay. 

The  road  now  greatly  improves 
in  scenery,  running  close  to  the 
waterside,  and  affording  magnificent 
coast  views,  in  which  the  cliffs  of 
Red  Bay  are  well  set  off  by  the 
chalk  strata  of  Garron  Point. 

The  greater  part  of  the  district 
from  Ballycastle  to  Cushendun  is 
composed  of  metamorphic  rocks,  oc- 
casionally interrupted  by  the  coal- 
measures,  and  subsequently  by  the 
chalk.  From  the  latter  place,  how- 
ever, the  Devonian,  or  old  red  sand- 
stone makes  its  appearance,  and 
is  exposed  in  magnificent  sections 
all  along  the  coast,  particularly  at 
the  romantic  village  of  Waterfoot  or 
Glenariff  (44 J m.),  in  which  the 


road  is  actually  carried  under  short 
tunnels  of  old  red.  There  are  also 
several  Caves,  perforated  in  the  old 
coast  cliff,  doubtless  by  the  action 
of  the  waves.  Their  mouths  mark 
the  level  of  an  ancient  sea-beach. 

Red  Bay  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque spots  in  the  whole  route. 
It  is  an  irregular  semicircle  sur- 
rounded by  cliffs;  at  one  corner 
are  the  white  houses  of  the  village, 
situated  just  where  the  glen  of  the 
Glenariff*  opens  up  into  the  moun- 
tains, which  are  here  of  a consi- 
derable height.  Immediately  over 
the  village  are  the  escarpments  of 
Lurigethan  (1154  ft.),  while  Crocha- 
lough  (1304),  and  Trostan  (1817), 
the  highest  of  the  chain,  close  the 
view.  The  red  sandstone  now  shortly 
disappears,  giving  place  to  the  chalk 
cliffs,  which  have  been  blasted  to 
form  the  magnificent  terrace-road, 
executed  many  years  ago  by  the 
perseverance  and  genius  of  the  late 
Mr.  Turnly. 


Glenariff . 

The  Northern  Cos.  Rly.  have 
shown  much  enterprise  in  bringing 
Glenariff,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Antrim  glens,  within  easy  access  of 
the  tourist.  The  line  from  Bally- 
mena, a narrow-gauge,  brings  him  to 
Parkmore  ( [Refreshment  Boom),  and 
cars  run  in  connection  to  Cushendall 
by  a good  road.  A walk  of  20  min. 
brings  the  tourist  to  the  upper 
entrance.  The  company  have  made 
paths,  erected  bridges,  galleries  and 
rustic  houses,  and  so  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  the  tourist  of  viewing 
all  the  best  points  of  scenery  in  this 
charming  glen.  The  tourist  pro-  i 
ceeding  from  Cushendall  up  the  I 
glen  (5J  in.),  passes  the  Tea  House  | 
erected  by  the  Rly.  Co.  for  the  con- 
venience of  tourists.  Several  water- 
falls are  to  be  met  in  the  glen.  The  * 
first,  Ess-na-Crub  (the  Fall  of  the 
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hoof),  reached  by  a path  up  the 
cliff  after  crossing  the  bridge  on 
the  1.  A little  further  is  ttss-na- 
Larach  (the  Fall  of  the  battle- 
field), the  highest  of  the  cataracts, 
the  water  being  broken  in  its  descent 
by  a ledge  of  rock.  The  path  leads 
to  a rustic  bridge  which  crosses  the 
stream,  and  several  smaller  falls 
occur  before  reaching  Parkmore. 

The  road  from  Red  Bay  sweeps 
round  the  base  of  cliffs  rising  from 
500  to  800  ft.  high.  Isolated  columns 
of  chalk  stand  fantastically  along 
the  seashore,  by  the  side  of  which 
the  road  runs  very  closely,  present- 
ing sea  views  that  are  seldom  sur- 
passed. At  48J  m.  Clogh-a-stoolian 
(the  Stone  of  the  pinnacles),  one  of 
the  most  peculiar  of  these  columns, 
the  road  trends  to  the  S.,  and  passes 
Garron  Point,  consisting  of  vast 
masses  of  basalt  and  chalk,  which 
have  broken  away  fr  >m  the  hills 
and  formed  a splendid  line  of  cliffs 
rising  almost  perpendicularly  from 
the  sea.  On  the  fine  stretch  of  the 
summit  is  Garron  Tower,  the  seat 
of  the  Yane-  Tempest  family,  a 
castellated  mansion  built  by  the 
first  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  in 
1818.  This  splendid  building  is 
now  leased  for  an  Hotel  to  the  Henry 
McNeill  Co.,  of  Larne,  who  also  have 
the  shooting  rights  over  the  adjoin- 
ing property.  Many  of  the  family 
portraits  are  still  retained  here.  It 
has  a most  striking  situation  on  its 
rocky  height  above  the  sea,  with  its 
fine  gardens  and  grounds,  backed  by 
the  range  of  thickly-wooded  hills  ; 
the  view  from  the  tower  embraces 
the  coast  from  Tor  Point  to  Larne. 
On  the  road  near  the  entrance  is  an 
inscription  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  “ a memorial  of  Ireland’s  affec- 
lion  and  England’s  generosity,”  in 
the  famine  of  1847.  Close  to  Garron 
Point  is  the  rock  of  j Dunmaul,  the 
summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a 
fort,  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
th§  spot  where  the  Boo^h  chieftains 


exacted  blackmail.  Continuing 
under  the  escarpments  of  Knockore 
(1179  ft.),  which  are  every  now  and 
then  interrupted  by  a lovely  dell,  we 
we  come  to  Drumnasole  (J.  Turnly, 

Esq.)- 

53  m.  Carnlough,  # a pretty  and 
cheerful-looking  watering-place  with 
a fine  Strand.  There  is  a pier,  and 
a tram-road  for  bringing  limestone 
from  the  mines  and  quarries.  The 
latter  and  the  viaduct  were  the  work 
of  Lord  Londonderry  (1854).  It 
has  the  recommendations  of  lovely 
scenery,  smooth  beach,  and  general 
cleanliness.  A small  river  with  falls 
enters  the  sea  here,  rising  in  the  hills 
of  Collin  Top  (1426  ft.).  There  is 
a good  example  of  a raised  beach  in 
wiiich  worked  flints  have  been  found. 
Lias  occurs  near  Glenarm,  which, 
becoming  saturated  with  the  water 
from  the  springs  in  the  chalk,  is  the 
cause  of  the  landslips  which  are 
very  frequent  here.  About  3 m.  to 
the  rt.,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  is 
Straidkilly,  a small  village.  Another 
winding  of  the  coast-road  here  brings 
the  tourist  in  sight  of  the  bay  and 
valley  of  Glenarm,  still  more  secluded 
than  either  Waterfoot  or  Carnlough. 

56  m.  Glenarm  # (Pop.  1248)  is 
a pretty  little  town,  adorned  with  a 
graceful  spired  Church , and  the 
baronial  residence  of  the  McDon- 
nells, Earls  of  Antrim.  The 
town  has  several  industries,  in 
iron  ore  and  chalk  for  the  manu- 
facture of  whiting ; kelp  is  also 
made  from  the  seaweed.  The 
refuse  from  these  industries  rather 
detracts  from  the  scenic  beauties  of 
the  place.  The  Castle  stands  in  a 
wooded  park,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  to  the  town,  and  is 
entered  by  a Tower  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  bridge.  Over  the  gateway  is 
this  inscription:  “With  the  leave  of 
God  this  Castle  was  built  by  Sir 
Randle  McDonnel,  Knight,  Erie  of 
Ahtrim,  haying  to  bis  wife  Dum§ 
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Aellis  O’Nill,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  God  1636.  Deus  est  adjutor 
mens”  The  Castle  itself  is  a modern- 
ised and  singular  mixture  of  towers, 
parapets,  and  pinnacles,  though  the 
exquisite  situation  and  scenery  are 
sufficient  compensation  for  any 
architectural  inconsistencies.  Two 
iron-bound  chests,  considered  to  be 
relics  of  the  Armada,  but  probably 
of  more  recent  date,  which  were 
preserved  in  Dunluee,  are  now  in 
the  Castle.  A short  visit  should 
include  the  terrace  which  overhangs 
the  river,  the  walk  down  the  glen 
to  the  sea,  in  the  course  of  which  are 
some  charming  waterfalls,  and  the 
little  deer-park,  which  is  hemmed  in 
between  the  sea  and  a fine  range  of 
basaltic  cliffs  over  200  ft.  high. 
The  Deer-park,  which  is  well  stocked, 
is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  glen. 
Beyond  it  is  the  salmon-leap  (4  m.). 

The  glen  can  be  visited  by  taking 
the  road  running  inland  to  Bally- 
mena, which  for  a while  skirts  the 
demesne  wall  on  the  W.  side.  In  the 
Ch.-yd.  are  the  remains  of  a Francis- 
can Monastery  founded  in  the  15th 
cent,  by  the  Bissetts,  who  also  had 
a stronghold  here. 

Distances . — Larne,  lljm. ; Cusli- 
endall,  13  m. ; Ballycastle,  29  m. ; 
Carnlough,  3 m. 

The  old  road  is  seen  from  the 
Castle  grounds  to  climb  up  a very 
steep  hill.  This  was  for  long  the 
only  road  to  the  place,  but  it  was 
superseded  in  1 834  by  the  magnifi- 
cent scheme  of  Mr.  Bald,  who,  by 
blasting  the  chalk  cliffs,  and  allow- 
ing the  debris  to  serve  as  a bulwark 
against  the  sea,  obtained  room  for  a 
broad  road,  equal  in  every  respect 
to  the  one  completed  by  Mr.  Turnly. 
The  pedestrian,  however,  will  do 
well  to  take  the  old  road,  wdiich 
keeps  high  ground  until  about  half- 
way to  Larne.  Five  miles  out  at 
sea,  several  islets  called  the  Maiden 
Docks  are  conspicuous,  bearing  a 


Lighthouse  with  a light  fixed  on 
each,  84  and  94  ft.  respectively 
above  high  water. 

Rounding  the  S.  point  of  the  bay 
by  the  coast  road  is  a triangular 
opening  in  the  rock  (rt.)  called  the 
“ Madman’s  Window.”  Quarries 
are  worked  here  and  large  quantities 
of  flint  and  chalk  exported  to 
Glasgow.  The  weathering  of  the 
limestone  rock  has  caused  the  upper 
cliff  to  give  way  and  form  a broken 
undercliff,  a feature  of  the  Antrim 
coast.  Landslips  are  frequent  in 
this  stretch,  especially  in  winter 
time. 

63  m.  round  Ballygally  Bay  is 
a very  fine  development  of  cliff 
scenery ; on  the  rt.  are  the  escarp- 
ments of  Knock  Dhu  and  Sallagli 
Braes,  which  are  shaped  like  an 
amphitheatre,  and  on  1.  in  Bally- 
galley  Heady  nearly  300  ft.  high, 
where  the  basaltic  columns,  called 
the  “ Cornsacks,”  are  again  visible. 
The  remains  of  Carncastle  (also 
called  “ O’Halloran’s,”  after  the 
outlaw)  stand  on  an  insulated  rock 
between  the  road  and  the  sea.  The 
Elizabethan  Manor-house  of  the 
Shaw  family  is  near.  Over  the 
kitchen  doorway  is  the  motto, 
“ God’s  providens  is  my  inheritans  ” 
(1625).  On  rt.  is  Carncastle  (Stewart 
Clark,  Esq.)-  The  road  now  winds 
alongside  of  Drains  Bay,  and,  passing 
through  a basaltic  tunnel  known  as 
Black  Cave , arrives  at 

67 J m.  Larne  * (Pop.  4217),  (Ir. 
Latharna , after  Lathair,  an  Irish 
prince),  a very  thriving  and  well- 
kept  town.  It  is  prettily  situated 
at  the  head  of  Lough  Larne,  a 
narrow  sheet  of  water  about  6 m. 
long,  and,  though  not  offering  many 
attractions  in  itself,  is  an  important 
tourist  centre  and  a convenient 
point  from  whence  to  explore  Island 
Magee.  It  is  the  starting  point  or 
the  terminus  by  coach  of  the  coast 
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route,  and  it  is  largely  visited  in  the 
summer  months.  From  the  security 
of  its  land-locked  Harbour  a very 
considerable  cross-channel  trade  is 
carried  on,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Royal  Mail  Route  to  Scotland 
has  given  Larne  a considerable 
impetus.  It  owes  much  to  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  the  late 
J ames  Chaine,  M.P.  He  lies  buried 
in  Waterloo  Fort  overhanging  the 
sea,  and  a round  tower  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory  on  the  shore. 
A handsome  Town  Hall  has  been 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  late 
Charles  McGarel,  and  presented  by 
him  to  the  people  of  Larne. 

Between  the  town  and  the  ferry  the 
coast  makes  a singular  curve,  from 
its  shape  called  Curran  (a  sickle), 
the  finest  example  of  a raised  beach 
in  Ireland.  At  the  termination  of 
the  curve  stands  the  stump  of  a 
square  tower,  which  in  former  days 
was  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Olderjleet  Castle.  Henry  III.  granted 
the  possession  of  this  district  to  the 
Scotch  family  of  Bissett,  who  built 
the  fortress  for  the  protection  of 
their  property,  though  it  was  sub- 
sequently forfeited  on  account  of 
their  participation  in  rebellion.  The 
only  historical  event  of  importance 
connected  with  the  Castle  is  the 
landing  of  Bruce  (1315),  with  an 
army  of  6000  men,  for  the  invasion 
of  Ireland.  The  lias  formation  here 
attains  a thickness  of  about  200  ft. 
Raphanus  maritimus  grows  on  the 
Curraun,  and  large  quantities  of 
flint  flakes  may  be  found  there, 
showing  that  the  spot  was  one 
where  a factory  existed  for  the 
manufacture  of  flint  implements  in 
prehistoric  times. 

Distances. — Carrickfergus,  14 J m. 
by  Kail;  Glenarm,  11  \ m. ; Maghera- 
morne,  4 m. ; Glynn,  2 m. ; Eden, 

m. 

Conveyances . — Car  to  Cushendall 


and  Ballycastle  ; Kail  to  Ballymena, 
Carrickfergus,  and  Belfast;  Mail 
Steamer  daily  to  Stranraer. 


Island  Magee. 

1 m.  from  the  town  is  a Ferry  (the 
rights  of  which  were  granted,  toge- 
ther with  the  Castle  of  Olderfleet, 
to  the  Chichester  family  in  the 
17th  cent.)  between  the  so-called 
Island  Magee  and  the  mainland. 
In  reality  it  is  only  a narrow  pro- 
montory about  7 m.  in  length  and 
2 m.  in  breadth,  running  parallel 
with  and  separating  the  mainland 
from  the  ocean. 

It  was  held  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth by  one  of  the  Bissetts  under 
the  singular  tenure  of  an  annual 
tribute  of  goshawks,  which  breed 
on  the  cliffs,  and  were  held  in  high 
repute  in  England  from  the  days  of 
King  John.  It  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1572,  and 
after  his  death  it  passed  to  Lord 
Arthur  Chichester,  Lord  Deputy. 
On  the  E.  coast,  easily  acces- 
sible by  car  from  Whitehead,  the 
scenery  is  very  fine,  particularly 
at  the  Gobbins,  a range  of  high 
cliffs  (240  ft.)  of  basaltic  character, 
and  perforated  by  7 caves,  which 
can  be  reached  at  low  water.  The 
W.  coast  is  not  remarkable  for  any- 
thing but  its  low  banks  sinking 
into  flats  towards  the  S.,  where  the 
shores  of  Lough  Larne  meet. 

The  antiquary  will  find,  near  the 
ferry  landing-place,  a Cromlech 
formed  of  3 upright  stones, supporting 
a large  flat  slab  nearly  6 ft.  in  length. 
Some  years  ago  several  gold  orna- 
ments, including  a torque,  were  dug 
up  near  this  cromlech.  There  are 
slight  remains  of  an  ancient  Castle 
at  Portmuck  on  the  N.E.  coast. 
At  Brown’s  Bay  on  the  N.  is  a large 
Rocking-stone , a glacial  deposit 
weighing  10  to  12  tons,  which 
was  believed  to  tremble  at  the 
approach  of  a criminal. 
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On  Jan.  8th,  1612  (some  writers 
say  Nov.  1611)  a party  of  military 
from  Carrickfergus  made  an  attack 
on  the  inhabitants,  and  are  said  to 
have  massacred  many  and  thrown 
some  over  the  cliffs.  Perhaps  no 
incident  in  Irish  history  has  called 
forth  fiercer  discussion  than  the 
massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  1611, 
for  which  this  seems  to  have  been  an 
instance  of  retaliation.  This  event 
lias  been  ante-dated,  and  the  numbers 
exaggerated  to  3000 ; and  on  the 
other  hand  it  has  been  denied  alto- 
gether. Local  tradition  reduces  the 
loss  of  life  to  one,  a woman  who 
perished  with  her  pursuer.  The 
depositions  regarding  the  massacres 
of  1611  fill  11  vols.  (Mss.),  and  are  in 
the  Trinity  College  library.  Island 
Magee  had  an  unfortunate  notoriety 
for  witchcraft  and  superstition,  the 
last  trial  which  took  place  in  Ireland 
for  the  former  being  that  of  a native 
of  this  district,  who  was  pilloried 
at  Carrickfergus  in  1711. 


The  tourist  may  proceed  from 
Larne  by  road  or  rail,  following  the 
coast  in  either  case. 

A road  shorter  by  2 m.,  but  not 
so  practicable,  runs  inland  to  Car- 
rickfergus, rejoining  the  coast-road 
at  Eden,  and  passing  en  route 
Glenoe,  a very  picturesque  village 
in  a deep  glen,  in  which  a water- 
fall adds  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

Passing  through  the  hamlet  of 
Beltoy,  we  have  on  rt.  Lough  Mourne , 
556  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  the 
waters  of  which  are  said  to  cover  a 
large  town,  which  was  thus  over- 
whelmed at  the  request  of  a pilgrim 
who  had  been  refused  hospitality, 
and  had  cursed  it  at  his  departure. 

Proceeding  by  the  coast  road, 
parallel  aDd  close  to  the  rly.  to 
Whitehead,  at  69 b m.  Glynn  are  the 
ruins  of  a Church , the  nave  possess- 
ing squaredieaded  windows  of  an 


earlier  date  than  those  of  the  chan- 
cel, which  are  Pointed.  The  latter 
is  evidently  an  addition. 

Between  Glynn  and  Maghera- 
morne  House  (Lord  Magheramorne), 
will  be  noticed  the  effects  of  a large 
landslip  which  in  1831  carried  away 
the  coach-road.  There  is  a Ferry 
at  Magheramorne  Stat.  to  Island 
Magee.  A narrow  strip  of  lias 
runs  alongside  the  lough  and  will 
yield  a number  of  characteristic 
lias  fossils  to  the  collector — viz., 
Pentacrinites,  Plcigiostoma , Gnj- 
phsea,  Ammonites , &c. 

Nearly  opposite  the  commence- 
ment of  Lough  Larne  are  the 
village  of  Ballycarry  (Rly.  Stat.) 
and  the  ruined  Church  of  Temple - 
coran , noted  for  being  the  cradle  of 
the  Presbyterian  religion  in  Ireland, 
where  the  first  congregation  was 
established  in  1613  by  Rev.  Edward 
Brice.  The  living  of  Kilroot  (Kill 
Ruidd)  was  the  first  appointment 
obtained  by  Dean  Swift,  but  was 
soon  resigned  by  him,  on  account  of 
its  uncongenial  solitude.  Close  to 
the  high  road  is  the  dell  of  the 
Salt  Hole , the  scene  of  James 
McDonnell’s  treacherous  ambuscade 
in  1597,  when  Sir  John  Chichester, 
Governor  of  Carrickfergus,  was  cap- 
tured, to  finish  his  career  by  being 
executed  at  Glynn. 

76  m.  near  Slaughter  ford  Bridge , 
the  road  running  through  Island 
Magee  falls  in.  About  J m.  1.  on 
the  coast  are  the  remains  of  Chi- 
chester Castle , which  protected  the 
district  on  the  S.  as  Olderfleet  did 
on  the  N.  Whitehead,  ^ owing  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  N.  C.  Rly. 
Co.,  is  a favourite  holiday  resort. 
Pathways  have  been  cut  in  the  cliffs 
which  afford  easy  access  to  the 
tourist  as  far  as  Blachhead , where 
the  Swallow  and  McCartney* s Caves 
can  be  visited. 

79  m.  rt.  is  Castle  Dulls  (Montagu 
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W.  E.  Dobbs,  Esq.),  and  soon  after- 
wards, the  village  of  Eden.  Here 
there  is  an  excellent  section  of  the 
great  terrace  of  the  N.E.  coast,  where 
worked  flints  and  flakes  have  been 
found  in  abundance,  showing  that 
here,  and  on  other  portions  of  the 
raised  beach,  the  manufacture  of 
weapons  was  largely  carried  on,  from 
the  flint  found  in  the  chalk  of  the 
adjoining  hills. 

82  m.  is  the  time-honoured  port  of 
Carrickfergus  # (Pop.  8923).  It 
is,  however,  a poor  place  compared 
with  Belfast,  which  has  robbed  it  of 
all  commercial  importance.  But  its 
situation,  its  historic  associations, 
and  its  well-preserved  remains  will 
amply  repay  a day  spent  here. 

History.— The  name  Carrickfergus 
(i the  Rock  of  Fergus)  is  usually  derived 
from  a king  of  that  name  lost  in  a 
storm  near  it  about  320  b.c.  The 
Castle,  which  is  a magnificent  speci- 
men of  an  inhabited  Anglo-Norman 
fortress,  was  built  by  De  Courcy  in 
1178  to  protect  his  Ulster  posses- 
sions. These  fell  subsequently  into 
the  hands  of  the  De  Lacys.  In  the 
invasion  of  Edw.  Bruce,  Olderflcet 
was  captured,  and  Carrickfergus 
taken  by  the  combined  forces  of 
Edward  and  King  Robert  after  a 
long  and  spirited  defence  by  the  Eng- 
lish garrison  under  Mandeville.  After 
Bruce’s  fall,  in  the  battle  near  Dun- 
dalk, the  Castle  again  reverted  to  the 
English,  and,  with  a few  occasional 
changes  into  Scotch  or  Irish  possession 
in  subsequent  and  troubled  times,  re- 
mained with  them.  They  held  it 
during  the  whole  of  Tyrone’s  rebellion, 
and  in  the  Parliamentary  wars  it  was 
alternately  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  and  Irish.  In  1688  Lord 
Iveagh  held  it  for  James  II.,  and  in 
the  next  year  it  was  taken  by  Schom- 
berg.  On  June  14th,  1690,  William 
III.  landed  here  on  his  memorable 
expedition,  and  a large  stone  with  his 
name  at  the  foot  of  the  quay  is  shown 
as  the  spot  where  he  first  set  foot  in 
Ireland.  The  town  was  taken  by  the 
Trench,  wde?  Thurot,  in  1760,  though 


their  success  was  but  shortlived.  The 
English  squadron  under  Elliott  over- 
took the  French  near  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  during  the  engagement  that  fol- 
lowed Thurot  was  killed.  In  1778  the 
pirate  Paul  Jones,  in  the  ‘Ranger,’ 
attacked  in  the  bay  H.M.S.  ‘Drake,’ 
in  which  action  Captain  Burden  was 
killed  and  Lieutenant  Dobbs  mortally 
wounded.  There  is  a monument  to 
the  latter  in  Lisburn  Cathedral. 

The  Castle  occupies  a strong 
position  on  a rock  30  ft.  high,  over- 
looking the  Lough,  whose  waters 
surround  it  on  3 sides,  the  harbour 
occupying  the  area  to  the  S.  The 
entrance  from  the  land  side  is 
through  a fine  Gateway , flanked  on 
either  side  by  a tower,  called  a Half- 
moon.  The  visitor  will  notice  the 
usual  defensive  appliances,  such  as 
portcullis,  embrasures  for  fire-arms, 
and  the  apertures  for  pouring  melted 
lead,  &c.,  upon  the  assailants. 
Within  the  gates  is  the  lower  yard 
or  ballium,  containing  guard-rooms 
and  barracks ; and  to  the  S.  again 
is  the  upper  yard,  from  which  rises 
the  most  conspicuous  portion  of  the 
castle — the  great  Donjon  or  Keep,  a 
huge  square  tower  of  5 stories,  90  ft. 
high,  with  walls  9 ft.  thick.  The 
ground  story  forms  the  magazine, 
and  the  3rd  story  is  called  “Fergus’s 
Dining-room.”  Within  the  walls  is  a 
draw  well,  long  used  for  its  chalybeate 
qualities,  but  these  were  recently 
found  to  arise,  not  from  natural 
causes,  but  from  a quantity  of  nails 
and  armour  which  had  been  cast 
therein.  The  walls  of  the  castle 
follow  the  sinuosities  of  the  rock  all 
round.  Since  1843  it  has  been 
garrisoned  for  the  crown,  and  has 
been  refitted  with  guns  of  newer 
type  and  calibre.  The  whole  was 
once  used  as  infantry  barracks,  but 
it  is  now  an  armoury.  The  visitor 
is  allowed  access  to  the  outer  court 
and  walls,  but  permission  to  see  the 
interior  must  be  had  from  the 
Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Belfast, 

The  walls  of  the  town*  constructed 
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by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  have  to  a 
great  extent  disappeared,  but  they 
may  be  traced  on  the  W.  side  and 
partly  on  the  N.  Here  is  the 
North  Gate , formerly  known  as  the 
“Spittal  Gate,,,  consisting  of  two 
arches  spanning  the  road  and  foot- 
path. 

The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  a 

cruciform  building,  surmounted  by 
a broad  spire  with  a balustrade 
round  the  base.  Notice  the  singular 
Elizabethan  style  of  the  N.  transept, 
with  its  gable  ends.  It  is  divided 
from  the  nave  by  2 round-headed 
arches  and  round  piers.  The  Ch.  is 
lighted  by  a 3-light  window  on  N. 
of  chancel,  a stained-glass  S.  window, 
and  2 singular  rose  lights  on  either 
side  of  the  organ.  In  the  N.  tran- 
sept are  some  remarkable  monu- 
ments, especially  that  of  the  Chi- 
chester family,  with  2 principal 
kneeling  figures,  representing  Sir 
Arthur  Chichester,  first  Earl  of 
Belfast,  and  his  wife,  resembling  the 
Boyle  monuments  in  St.  Patrick’s, 
Dublin,  and  St.  Mary’s,  Youghal. 
Below  is  the  effigy  of  Sir  John 
Chichester,  who  was  taken  in  the 
ambuscade  at  Sal  thole,  and  be- 
headed. It  is  said  that  “James 
McDonnell,  being  in  Carrickfergus, 
went  to  see  the  monuments  in  the 
Ch.,  and,  upon  Sir  John’s  effigy 
being  pointed  out,  he  said,  4 How 
the  deil  cam  he  to  get  his  head 
again  ? for  I am  sure  I ance  took  it 
frae  him.’  ” 

A subterranean  passage  now 
blocked  up  communicated  with  a 
Franciscan  monastery,  which  for- 
merly existed  some  way  from  the 
Church,  and  was  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  13th  cent. 

The  geologist  may  pay  a visit  to 
the  salt  mines  at  Duncrue,  that  lie 
about  2 m.  W.  of  the  town.  The 
rock-salt  deposit  is  in  three  seams 
(150  ft.  thick)  in  the  triassic  sand- 
stone, which  borders  the  Belfast 


Lough  all  the  way  from  White  Head 
to  Belfast. 

Leaving  on  1.  the  ancient  site  of 
the  Abbey  of  Woodburn , which  was 
of  great  extent,  the  traveller  soon 
arrives  at91£  m.  Belfast  (Rte.  7). 


ROUTE  10. 

DUBLIN  TO  CLONES  AND  ENNIS- 
KILLEN : CLONES  TO  ARMAGH 

AND  PORTADOWN. 

From  Dublin  the  tourist  has  a 
choice  of  routes  for  the  N.W.  section 
of  Ireland,  mainly  covered  by  Co. 
Donegal.  For  the  northern  portion 
of  this  county  it  is  better  to  proceed 
direct  to  Londonderry  via  Porta- 
down  and  Omagh,  but  if  time 
permits,  and  the  tourist  is  cycling, 
we  recommend  the  route  througlx 
Enniskillen  from  Dundalk  and 
thence  to  Donegal.  The  tourist 
from  Derry  having  completed  N. 
Donegal  can  then  follow  either  the 
route  through  Letterkenny,  Gwee- 
dore,  Dungloe,  and  Ardara,  south ; 
or,  omitting  it,  make  the  round  of 
S.  Donegal  by  the  light  railway  from 
Strabane  to  Glen  ties,  and  thence 
to  Ardara,  Carrick,  Killybegs,  and 
Donegal,  or  the  reverse  (see  Rte.  18). 
If  the  tourist  selects  only  S.  Done- 
gal, or  takes  the  section  from  south 
to  north,  he  should  {ravel  to  Ennis- 
killen, and  thence  to  Donegal  via 
Pettigo  or  Bally  shannon ; or  train 
direct  to  Strabane,  thence  to  Donegal 
by  Stranorlar,  and  proceed  as  al- 
ready stated.  Another  route  may 
be  taken  by  the  M.  G.  W.  Rly.  to 
Sligo  and  thence  by  car  to  Bally- 
shannon  and  Donegal.  From  the 
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number  of  points  of  departure  no 
selected  order  of  description  would 
suit  all  travellers ; but  we  describe 
the  various  routes  by  which  Donegal 
can  be  entered,  and  our  general 
description  is  from  north  to  south. 

This  Route  follows  Rtes.  2 and  5 as 
far  as  Dundalk.  The  Ely.  cannot  be 
said  to  run  through  a pretty  country 
in  general,  although  some  portions, 
especially  near  Enniskillen,  are  very 
charming.  Quitting  the  Dundalk 
Stat.,  there  is  nothing  of  interest 
until  Inishkeen  Stat.,  7J  m.,  is 
reached.  On  1.  are  ruins  (of  no  great 
extent  or  architectural  beauties)  of 
the  Abbey  of  Inishkeen.  The  tourist 
no  doubt  has  found  long  ere  this  that 
most  abbey  ruins  in  Ireland  present 
little  more  than  the  remains  of  a 
simple  Church  generally  consisting 
of  a nave  and  choir,  with  probably 
a belfry.  Inishkeen  has,  however, 
an  additional  attraction  in  the 
shape  of  the  stump  of  a Bound 
Tower  and  a stone  Cross. 


Branch  to  Carrickmacross. 

6f  m.  Carrickmacross  # (Pop. 
1779),  a little  town  prettily  situated 
on  high  rocky  ground  of  the  lower 
limestone  series,  which  is  here  sur- 
rounded by  upper  Silurian  rocks. 
It  derives  its  name  from  its  situation, 
and  Ross  an  early  chieftain.  Queen 
Elizabeth  granted  a large  tract  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  to 
the  Earl  of  Essex.  Some  remains 
of  a castle  built  by  the  3rd  Earl 
still  exist,  but  much  of  the  material 
was  used  in  the  erection  of  the 
market-house  in  1780.  The  town 
has  an  important  industry  in  lace, 
the  beauty  of  which  is  justly 
celebrated.  In  the  neighbourhood 
is  Lough  Fea  House  (S.  E.  Shirley, 
Esq.).  The  district  to  the  S.  of 
Carrickmacross  becomes  wild  and 
hilly,  rising  to  a height  of  over 
1000  ft.,  between  Bailieborough  and 
Kingscourt, 


Conveyances. — Rail  to  Inishkeen. 
Cars  to  Inishkeen,  Shercock,  and 
Kingscourt. 

Distances.  — Inishkeen,  6|  m. ; 
Kingscourt,  8 m. ; Shercock,  9 m. ; 
Bailieborough,  14J  m. ; Virginia, 
23  m. 


Main  Route. 

From  Inishkeen  the  line  is  carried 
up  the  little  valley  of  the  Fane 
through  Silurian  cuttings,  in  the 
intervals  of  which  the  traveller 
gains  distant  views  on  the  N.  of  the 
Slieve  Gullion  group  between  Dun- 
dalk and  Newry. 

12  m.  Culloville,  3 m.  rt.  of  which 
is  the  village  of  Crossmaglen , noted 
during  the  Fenian  scare. 

The  country  becomes  more  di- 
versified and  prettier  at 

17f  m.  Castleblaney  # (Pop. 
1721),  named  after  Sir  E.  Blayney, 
governor  of  Monaghan  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  who  gave  him  land  on 
condition  of  his  erecting  a fort  be- 
tween Newry  and  Monaghan.  It 
is  a pretty  English-looking  town  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Muck  no.  The 
grounds  of  Hope  Castle  are  open  to 
the  public. 

Distances.  — Armagh,  17J  m.  ; 
Keady,  10  m. 

24J  m.  Ballybay,  like  Castle- 
blaney, owes  its  prosperity  to  the 
linen  trade.  Beyond  being  situated 
in  a very  pretty  country,  it  does  not 
offer  much  of  interest. 


Cootehill  Branch. 

This  runs  S.W.  from  Ballybay  to 

9 m.  Cootehill  # (Pop.  1593),  on  the 
borders  of  Cavan  co.,  is  a pleasant 
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well-built  town,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  con- 
nects it  by  a chain  of  lakes  with 
Ballybay.  There  are  some  fine 
estates  near  the  town : Bellamont 
Forest  (E.  P.  Smith,  Esq.),  once  the 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Bellamont 
of  the  Coote  family,  from  which  the 
town  took  its  name ; Dartrey  (Earl 
of  Dartrey),  with  a very  fine  modern 
mansion  situated  in  an  extensive 
and  finely  wooded  demesne ; and 
Ashfield  (Col.  Clements). 


Beturn  to  Main  Boute. 

34J  m.  Newhliss,  a neat  village, 
close  to  which  is  Newbliss  House . 

39J  m.  Clones  # (Pop.  2032),  an 
ancient  little  town ; it  is  situated  on 
a hill,  and  is  an  important  agricul- 
tural and  railway  centre.  The 
name  is  derived  from  Cluain-Eois 
(Cloonoce),  Eos’s  meadow.  It  was 
a celebrated  ecclesiastical  locality, 
and  the  seat  of  a bishopric.  St. 
Tigernach,  the  first  bishop,  died 
here  of  the  plague  in  548.  The 
abbey  was  burnt  in  1095,  rebuilt, 
and  finally  dissolved  in  Henry 
VIII. ’s  time.  The  tourist  should 
stop  at  Clones  to  visit  the  ruins, 
which  are  interesting  though  small. 
They  consist  of  (1)  a Bath  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  It  has  a 
high  central  mound  with  steep  as- 
cent and  fiat  surface,  surrounded  by 
three  equally  steep  concentric  earth- 
works. (2)  A Bound  Tower , which 
is  peculiarly  rough  and  irregular  on 
the  outside,  but  of  smooth  limestone 
within.  The  masonry  is  very  rude, 
not  a dressed  stone  appearing,  and 
the  top  is  wanting.  The  doorway 
is  5J  ft.  high  and  8 ft.  above  the 
base  course.  It  is  8 ft.  9 in.  in 
diam.,  about  75  ft.  high,  and  had  5 
floors,  each,  except  the  top,  lighted 
by  a single  quadrangular  window. 
At  the  sumrriit  of  thp  hill  is  thp 


market  - place,  with  a handsome 
Church.  (3)  An  ancient  Cross , which 
consists  of  a quadrangular  base  3 ft. 
high  and  a shaft  8 ft.,  divided  into 
3 panels.  The  arms,  about  4 ft. 
long,  are  connected  by  a circular 
band.  The  carving  is  of  the  usual 
Scriptural  character,  with  interlaced 
patterns,  but  most  of  it  is  so  worn 
that  the  subjects  are  now  difficult 
to  determine.  (4)  The  Abbey  remains 
seem  to  form  the  nave  of  a highly 
finished  Ch.  of  about  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  cent.  A curious  carving 
is  on  the  N.  wall  4 ft.  above  the 
ground  of  a Celtic  cross  cut  in  relief. 
Facing  the  doorway  of  the  tower,  in 
a line  with  the  abbey,  is  (5)  a singu- 
lar Shrine;  it  is  formed  out  of  a 
single  block  of  hard  red  sandstone, 
and  is  5 ft.  10  in.  long  by  3 ft.  in 
height. 

Conveyances. — Rail  to  Dundalk, 
Enniskillen,  Belfast,  and  Cavan. 
Car  to  Cavan  ; to  Belturbet. 

Distances. — Cavan,  15  m. ; Bcltur- 
bet,  9 m. ; Monaghan,  11m. 


Gt.  N.  Bly.  Branch  from  Clones  to 
Armagh  and  Portadown. 

From  Clones  a branch  of  the  Gt. 
N.  Rly.  runs  to  Belfast,  affording  an 
easy  means  of  visiting  the  City  of 
Armagh. 

6f  m.  Smithborough,  an  uninter- 
esting little  place,  founded,  as  its 
name  implies,  by  a Mr.  Smith. 

12|  m.  Monaghan#  (Pop.  2933),  a 
neat  and  thriving  county  town,  but 
not  offering  sufficient  interest  to 
induce  a prolonged  visit.  It  is  the 
assize  and  chief  town  of  the  county 
and  contains  Court-House , Gaol , 
and  Union  Worhhouse.  It  is  an 
old  place,  and  had  a charter 
from  tJamep  I.  It  wa$  sp  poor  Iften  t 
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that  on  the  settlement  of  Ulster, 
when  the  Lord  Deputy  came  hither 
to  make  arrangements  respecting  the 
forfeited  lands,  there  was  scarcely  a 
house  in  which  he  and  his  train 
could  be  accommodated,  and  they 
were  consequently  obliged  to  pitch 
tents.  Sir  Edward  Blayney  got  a 
portion  of  the  land  and  erected  the 
Fortress  of  Castleblayney.  The 
chief  owner  of  the  district  is  Lord 
Rossmore,  whose  beautiful  seat  of 
Rossmore  Park  is  a little  to  the  S. 
on  the  road  to  Newbliss.  The  prin- 
cipal square  in  the  town  is  called 
the  Diamond , and  contains  a linen- 
hall.  A handsome  Fountain  has 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Lord  Rossmore  at  a cost  of 
1000Z. 

Conveyances . — Car  daily  to  Castle- 
blayney. By  rail  to  Armagh,  Por- 
tadown,  and  Clones. 

Distances. — Armagh,  16 J m.  ; 
Portadown,  26J  m. ; Clones  12 J m. ; 
Cavan,  27 J m. ; Newbliss,  10  m. ; 
Cootehill,  16  m. ; Castleblaney, 
17  m. ; Emyvale,  7 m. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mona- 
ghan, in  addition  to  Rossmore  Park, 
are  Ballyleck , Brandrum , Mount 
Louise  (the  seat  of  the  Evatt  family), 
Castle  Shane  (E.  S.  Lucas,  Esq.), 
Beechhill  (W.  Murray,  Esq.). 

Prom  hence  the  Rly.  passes 
through  a hilly  country  to 

17|  m.  Glasslough,  a small  town, 
the  Parish  Church  of  which  has  a 
tower  130  ft.  high.  Close  to  it  is  the 
tine  estate  and  residence  of  Castle 
Leslie  (Sir  John  Leslie,  Bart.),  on 
the  banks  of  a small  lake. 

Conveyances. — Car  to  Aughnacloy. 

21 1 m.  rt.  Tynan.  Near  it  is 
Tynan  Abbey , the  seat  of  Sir  James 
Henry  Stronge,  Bart.  Tynan  is  an 


old  ecclesiastical  foundation,  and 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  Irish 
Annals  as  early  as  1072.  It  is  noted 
for  its  Crosses,  of  which  there  are 
three  in  the  demesne.  (1.)  The 
Tynan  Cross  in  the  village  stands 
13  ft.  5 in.  high,  width  of  arms  4 ft. 
The  lowest  portion  of  the  shaft  has 
a panelled  design'of  the  Temptation, 
much  defaced.  The  middle  of  the 
shaft  and  part  of  the  top,  consisting 
of  portion  of  the  wheel  and  right 
arm,  are  new,  but  carefully  executed. 
(2.)  The  Island  Cross , brought,  from 
Glenarb  and  put  on  an  island  in  the 
demesne,  is  8 ft.  high,  width  of  arms 
3 ft.  6 in. ; it  is  much  weathered,  and 
the  lower  part  of  shaft  is  new.  (3.)  The 
W ell  Cross , brought  also  from  Glenarb, 
is  over  an  arch  above  a well  in  the 
demesne.  It  is  8 ft.  high,  width  of 
arms  3 ft.  10  in.,  and  is  unpierced. 
(4.)  The  Terrace  Cross  is  near  the 
house  at  the  end  of  a fine  avenue  of 
yew  trees.  It  is  11  ft.  high,  width 
of  arms  4 ft.  10  in.  It  is  a handsome 
cross,  and  ornamented  with  patenae 
in  slight  relief,  containing  interlaced 
and  curved  designs  in  lozenge  and 
circular  patterns.  The  two  lower 
segments  of  the  wheel  are  new.  (5.) 
There  is  also  a Cross  in  Eglish  Ch.- 
yd.  unpierced,  the  upper  portion  and 
base  alone  remaining. 

About  1 m.  1.  is  Caledon,  a thriving 
little  market  town,  that  has  pros- 
pered under  the  auspices  of  the 
family  of  the  Earl  of  Caledon, 
whose  extensive  Park  adjoins,  which 
contains  magnificent  araucarias. 
There  is  a Cross  here  over  a well, 
another  ■ brought  from  Glenarb. 
The  park  contains  a curious  ruined 
structure,  the  “Bone  House,”  the 
pillars  and  arches  of  which  are 
faced  with  a quantity  of  knuckle- 
bones of  oxen,  said  to  be  of  those 
consumed  by  the  army  of  Owen 
Roe  O’Neill.  The  building,  how- 
ever, was  modern.  The  place  was 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Kennard , and  was  the  head-quarters 
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of  Sir  Pheiim  O’Neill,  who  success- 
fully held  the  county  of  Tyrone  for 
several  years  against  the  English, 
and  treacherously  slew  Lord  Caul- 
field in  1641.  An  inscribed  Stone 
taken  from  the  castle  referring  to 
Sir  Pheiim  is  in  the  demesne. 

28f  m.  Armagh  # (Pop.  7438),  a 
finely  situated  cathedral  town,  and 
the  see  of  the  Primate  of  all  Ireland. 

The  most  direct  route  from  Dublin 
to  Armagh  is  by  the  G.  N.  Rly.  to 
Goraghwood  Junct.  (Rte.  5). 

History. — There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  but  that  St.  Patrick  founded  the 
Dhamliag  Mor , or  Cathedral  Church, 
in  444-5,  on  ground  known  as  Druim- 
sailech , the  Ridge  of  sallow,  given  to 
the  saint  by  Daire,  the  chieftain  of  the 
district.  Its  foundation  is  mentioned 
by  all  the  Irish  Annalists  and  most  of 
the  authors  of  the  Saint’s  life,  and  the 
dimensions  are  recorded  in  the  ‘Tri- 
partite Life.’  Petrie  is  of  opinion  the 
building  was  stone.  The  hill  was 
called  Rath-daire , and  subsequently 
Ard-macha,  after  an  Irish  heroine  of 
doubtful  identity.  Here,  shortly  after 
the  foundation  of  the  Church,  was 
buried  Lupita,  the  sister  of  St.  Patrick. 
“ No  city  is  so  rich  in  historical  asso- 
ciations, and  yet  has  so  little  to  show 
and  so  little  to  tell  in  the  present  day, 
as  Armagh.  St.  Patrick’s  first  Church 
is  now  represented  by  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  ; the  Provincial  Bank  comes 
close  on  St.  Columba’s  ; St.  Bride’s 
shares  its  honours  with  a paddock  ; 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  afford  stabling 
and  garden-produce  to  a modern  rus 
in  urbe ; and  St.  Mary’s  is  lost  in  a 
dwelling-house.” — Reeves. 

The  early  history  of  the  Church  em- 
braces a iong  list  of  mishaps,  long 
even  for  Irish  religious  establishments, 
which  were  particularly  liable  to  mis- 
fortune. For  5 centuries  or  more  it 
had  to  bear  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
Danes  and  other  marauders,  who,  not 
content  with  plundering,  burnt  the 
city  to  the  ground  as  often  as  it  was 
rebuilt.  It  was  burned  by  lightning 
in  915  and  995  ; and  839,  890,  990, 
1021,  1092,  are  dates  of  its  plunder 


and  burning  by  Danes  and  natives.  It 
was  visited  by  Brian  Boru  in  1004, 
who  “left  20  ounces  of  gold  as  an 
offering  upon  the  altar.”  Here  he 
and  his  son  were  buried,  having  been 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf  in  1014. 
The  most  complete  ruin,  however,  was 
sustained  at  the  hands  of  Shane 
O’Neill,  in  1566,  who  reduced  the 
cathedral  to  ashes,  and  Camden  says, 
that  “the  Church  and  City  of  Armagh 
were  so  foully  defaced  by  the  rebel 
Shane  O’Neill  that  nothing  remaineth 
at  this  day  but  a few  wattled  cottages 
and  ruinous  walls.”  Primate  Loftus 
assailed  him  with  the  spiritual  weapon 
of  excommunication,  rejecting  his  ex- 
cuse, that  he  burned  the  cathedral  to 
prevent  the  English  troops  from  pol- 
luting its  sanctuary  by  lodging  within 
its  walls.  In  the  following  year 
O’Neill  was  most  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  the  McDonnells  at  Cusheu- 
dun.  The  town  was  restored  by 
Primate  Hampton,  but  was  burned 
and  reduced  to  ruin  again  by  Sir 
Pheiim  O’Neill  in  1642. 

Previous  to  the  destruction  by  the 
Danes,  Armagh  was  famous  for  its 
school  of  learning,  the  Alma  Mater  of 
many  of  the  early  scholars,  viz.,  Aigil- 
bert,  Bishop  of  the  Western  Saxons, 
Gildas,  Albanus,  and  others.  Here 
was  written,  by  Ferdomnach  a scribe, 
in  807,  the  ‘ Book  of  Armagh,’  a Latin 
Ms.  of  the  New  Test.,  with  memoirs 
of  St.  Patrick,  &c.,  which  with  its 
beautifully  embossed  leather  Satchel  is 
in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  There  is  still  a Royal  School 
here  founded  by  Charles  I.,  in  1627. 

Since  the  Reformation,  Armagh  has 
been  fortunate  in  its  archbishops,  the 
bulk  of  whom  exercised  their  influ- 
ence to  benefit  the  metropolitan  see. 
Of  these  the  principal  were  Primates 
Hampton,  Ussher,  Margetson,  Bram- 
hall,  Boulter,  Hoadley,  and  Robinson, 
who  was  created  Baron  Rokeby  of 
Armagh,  a title  now  extinct.  To  this 
Primate  Armagh  owes  the  restoration 
of  the  cathedral,  at  a cost  of  30,000L, 
from  his  own  private  wealth ; also 
the  erection  of  the  episcopal  residence, 
the  town  library,  and  the  observatory, 
which  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
annals  of  astronomical  science.  This 
munificence  was  continued  by  the  first 
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Primate  Beresford  (Lord  John  G.),  who 
contributed  over  20,000L  towards  re- 
restoration. He  held  the  see  for  40 
years,  and  on  his  death  (1862)  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  the  same  family. 
The  see  of  Clogher,  which  had  been 
annexed  to  Armagh  since  1850,  was 
revived  on  the  death  of  the  latter  as  a 
distinct  see. 

The  City  is  very  finely  situated 
on  the  slopes  of  steep  hills,  the  sum- 
mit crowned  by  the  venerable  Ca- 
thedral, while  separated  by  valleys 
arise  other  hills,  one  of  which  is 
likewise  adorned  by  the  new  It.  C. 
Cathedral.  The  visitor  will  mark  with 
pleasure  the  substantial  and  orderly 
streets,  the  clean  marble  trottoir,  the 
prettily  wooded  Mall , and  the  gene- 
ral appearance  of  prosperity  and 
good  government.  It  has  the  usual 
buildings  of  a county  town — Court - 
House,  Asylum,  Infirmary , Work- 
house,  &c.,  with  public,  charitable, 
and  other  buildings. 

The  Cathedral,  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  a close  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  is  a cruciform  Church,  consist- 
ing of  nave  with  aisles,  choir,  and 
transepts,  with  a massive  and  rather 
low  tower  rising  from  the  inter- 
section. It  had,  previous  to  the 
restoration,  a spire  surmounting  the 
tower,  but  this  was  removed,  and 
with  the  best  effect.  The  Toiver 
(110  ft.),  which  is  lighted  with  2 
windows  on  each  side,  should  be 
ascended  by  the  tourist  for  the 
sake  of  the  extensive  and  beautiful 
view.  Notice  the  good  moulding 
on  the  W.  door.  The  Nave  is  sepa- 
rated from  each  aisle  by  5 Pointed 
arches  with  rounded  and  deeply 
moulded  pillars,  and  is  lighted  by 
5 Perp.  windows,  with  4 clerestory 
windows  above.  At  the  W.  end  is 
a lancet-headed  3-light  window,  of 
good  stained  glass,  filled  with 
coats  of  arms  of  benefactors;  there 
is  also  a Perp.  stained  window  at 
the  W.  of  each  aisle. 


The  choir  has  on  each  side  three 
stained  glass  windows,  one  of  which, 
the  memorial  of  Primate  Gregg 
(1896),  deseives  notice.  The  roof 
has  lately  been  raised,  and  a new 
E.  Window  inserted,  filled  with 
glass  by  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Baynes, 
under  the  supervision  of  Sir  Thos. 
Drew.  This  work  has  been  done 
as  a memorial  to  some  members  of 
the  Beresford  family.  The  tower 
arches  have  been  raised  by  the 
generosity  of  the  Dean  and  Mrs. 
Shaw*Hamilton.  The  sculptured 
and  stone  panelled  Screen  which 
formerly  separated  it  from  the  nave 
has  been  removed  to  the  S.  transept, 
thus  giving  a full  view  of  the 
cathedral.  The  window  in  the  S. 
trans.  was  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Primate  Lord  J.  G.  Beresford. 
The  Bells  are  remarkably  sweet, 
and  are  capable  of  being  rung  by 
one  person.  The  whole  Cathedral 
is  pleasing  and  grateful  to  the  eye, 
for  every  portion  denotes  a careful 
and  zealous  watcli  over  it.  The 
Organ  is  good,  and  the  choral  service 
very  well  performed. 

Monuments. — In  the  nave,  near  the 
western  porch,  is  a statue  to  Sir 
T.  Molyneux,  by  Roubiliac,  and  on 
each  side,  under  the  affches  of  the 
aisles,  are  recumbent  effigies  of  the 
successive  Primates  Beresford,  that  on 
the  S.  being  Lord  J.  G.  Beresford,  by 
Baron  Marochetti  (1862),  that  on  the 
N.  Marcus  G.  Beresford  (1885),  by 
Taylor.  In  the  N.  aisle  is  a recum- 
bent statue  of  Dean  Drelincourt  (1644), 
by  Rysbrach,  one  of  the  finest  monu- 
ments"irTthe  kingdom.  The  statue  of 
Primate  Stuart,  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  the  work  of  Chantrey  (removed 
from  the  S.  aisle  bpPfimate  Knox), 
deserves  notice,  and  also  the  bust  of 
Primate  Knox  (1893).  The  windows 
of  the  S.  aisle  are  filled  with  stained 
glass  memorials,  and  there  is  a bust 
of  Armagh’s  princely  benefactor, 
Primate  Robinson  (Lord  Rokeby), 
with  an  inscription  added  by  his 
nephew  and  heir,  Archdeacon  Robin- 
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son.  Here  also  is  an  elaborate 
memorial  to  the  three  brothers  Kelly. 

The  N.  transept  or  chapter  room  is 
used  as  a vestry  for  the  clergy.  It 
contains  17th  cent,  monuments  of  the 
Caulfield  family,  Earls  of  Charlemont. 

The  Bell  of  Armagh,  which  there 
is  strong  grounds  to  believe  belonged 
to  St.  Patrick,  is  now  in  the  R.  I. 
Acad,  collection,  Dublin.  Its  costly 
and  beautiful  Shrine , since  it  was 
made  in  1091,  has  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  never  lost  sight  of.  The  Font 
in  the  Cathedral  is  a facsimile  of 
the  oiiginal  one  which  has  disap- 
peared. 

The  tourist  should  visit  the  ad- 
jacent Public  Library , endowed  by 
Primate  Robinson  under  an  Act  of 
the  Irish  Parliament.  It  contains 
ancient  records  and  a fine  collection 
of  20,000  volumes.  Over  the  door 
is  inscribed  tyvxys  larpeioy.  The 
Observatory,  which,  with  the  astro- 
nomer’s residence,  is  situated  a short 
distance  out  of  the  town  in  prettily 
planted  gardens,  also  should  be 
seen.  About  1J  m.  from  the 
town  is  the  Archbishop’ s Palace,  a 
fine  block  of  building  erected  by 
Primate  Robinson,  together  with  a 
private  chapel,  and  an  Obelisk , 
157  ft.  high,  commanding  views 
over  beautiful  grounds.  The  palace, 
which  is  a stately  building,  contains 
several  important  Royal  portraits 
from  Charles  II.,  and  a series  of 
portraits  of  the  primates  from  the 
Reformation. 

A very  conspicuous  feature  in 
Armagh  is  the  R.  C.  Cathedral  of 
St.  Patrick’s,  a handsome  building 
in  Dec.  style  with  spires,  on  a hill 
near  the  Rly.  It  is  approached  by 
a series  of  terraces  with  steps  of 
white  limestone.  The  plan  is  cruci- 
form ; it  is  210  ft.  long  ; width 
across  transepts,  11 2 ft. ; across  nave 
and  aisles,  72  ft.;  height  from  floor 
to  ridge,  110  ft. ; height  of  the  two 
W.  towers,  210  ft.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1840,  and  dedicated  in 


1873.  Adjoining  is  a handsolne 
building  for  vestry,  library,  &c., 
and  the  residence  of  the  R.  C.  Pri- 
mate.  The  situation  is  called  “ Ara 
Coeli,”  from  the  resemblance  to  the 
famous  Ch.  on  a height  in  Rome. 

The  archaeologist  should  visit 
the  site  of  Emania,  known  as  the 
Navan  Fort,  which  occupies  an 
area  of  12  acres,  2 m.  W.  of  the 
city.  In  shape  it  is  elliptical;  the 
E.  side  has  been  much  cut  away, 
but  on  the  W.  the  large  entrench- 
ments are  comparatively  perfect, 
as  is  also  one  of  the  central  mounds, 
about  220  ft.  in  diam.,  to  the  top  of 
which  from  the  lower  base  is  138  ft. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
the  Ulster  sovereignty  for  600  years, 
during  which  period  a series  of 
kings  reigned  here  prior  to  the 
year  332  a.d.  It  was  founded  by 
the  heroine  of  tradition,  Queen 
Macha,  from  whom  Armagh  is  said 
to  be  named.  It  was  the  residence 
of  the  Red  Branch  Knights  under 
Conor  Mac  Nessa  in  the  first  cen- 
tuty  of  our  era.  In  332,  Fergus 
Fogha,  king  of  Ulster,  was  defeated 
in  battle  by  the  Collas,  of  the  race 
of  Heremon,  and  Emania  was  burned 
and  pillaged,  and  was  never  after- 
wards a royal  residence.  In  the 
townland  of  Tray  there  is  a mound 
to  which  tradition  assigns  the  name 
of  the  King’s  Stables,  of  which  little 
trace  remains. 

Another  early  monument  exists 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cal lan  Water 
on  the  road  to  Keady,  in  a Cairn 
that  marks  the  tomb  of  Nial  Caille 
(Nial  III.),  who,  when  his  army 
was  drawn  up  in  battle  array  against 
the  Danes,  perished  in  an  attempt 
to  save  one  of  his  men  who  had 
fallen  into  the  river. f 

[4  m.  to  the  S.E.  is  Market  Hill, 
3 m.  W.  of  which  is  the  Vicar’s 
Cairn,  819  ft.  high,  which  has  been 

f The  same  legend  is  also  current  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nore,  near  Thomastowu. 
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largely  used  as  a quarry  for  build- 
ing purposes.  Adjoining  the  town 
is  Gosford  Castle , the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Gosford.] 

The  neighbourhoods  of  Armagh 
and  Ready  are  celebrated  for  the 
production  of  brown  and  coloured 
linen,  such  as  hollands  for  ^window 
blinds,  the  tint  of  which  is  ob- 
tained by  soaking  the  goods  in 
solution  of  muriate  of  tin  and  cate- 
chu. After  this  operation  they  are 
glazed  and  finished  by  means  of  a 
“ beetling  ” machine. 

Aboui  ?.  m.  N.  of  Armagh  was 
fought  the  battle  of  the  Yellow 
Ford  (1598),  wherein  the  English 
under  Sir  Henry  Bagenal  were 
defeated  by  the  insurgent  Hugh 
O’Neill  (see  p.  170). 

At  a short  distance  to  the  W.  of 
the  City  are  some  marble  Quarries , 
displaying  an  interesting  geological 
section.  The  carboniferous  lime- 
stone is  there  covered  by  a deposit 
ot(lst)  a sandy  breccia  of  limestone 
fragments,  (2nd)  a red  stratified 
conglomerate,  or  breccia,  (3rd)  Per- 
mian boulder-beds,  2 ft.,  and  all 
surmounted  by  boulder  clay  of  the 
glacial  or  drift  period. 

u In  this  quarry,  therefore,  we  have 
the  curious  concurrence  of  two  boulder 
formations,  of  different  and  widely 
separated  periods,  superimposed  one 
upon  the  ether.  Though  somewhat 
similar  in  appearance,  there  is  really  a 
difference  between  them,  which  the 
practised  eye  may  easily  detect ; and 
the  divisional  line  between  the  two 
formations  may  easily  be  followed 
along  the  face  of  the  cliff.” — Hull. 

This  neighbourhood  is  further 
interesting  as  displaying  the  only 
representatives  of  the  Lower  Per- 
mian beds  at  present  known  in 
Ireland. 

Conveyances By  rail  to  Belfast  ; 
to  Dublin  via  Goraghwood  or  Porta- 
down;  to  Clones;  to  Fivemiletown. 
Car  to  Ready  and  Castleblayney; 
to  Loughgail. 

[ Ireland .] 


Distances. — Monaghan,  16J  m. ; 
Portadown,  10 J m. ; Moy,  7^  m. ; 
Black watertown,  5 nu:  Bichhill, 
5 m. ; Loughgail,  5 m.  ; Ready, 
9 m. ; Castleblayney,  19  m. 

. 33J  m.  Richhill,  another  small 

town  on  rt.  occupying  high  ground. 
In  the  demesne  of  Castle  Dillon 
adjoining,  is  an  Obelish  erected  by 
Sir  Capel  Molyneux  to  commemo- 
rate the  Irish  volunteers,  1782. 
From  hence  the  line  runs  through 
an  agricultural  district  to 

39  m.  Portadown  (Rte.  5),  where 
a junction  is  effected  with  the  main 
line  to  Belfast. 


Branch  from  Clones  to  Cavan. 

From  Clones  a branch  also  of  the 
Gt.  N.  Railway  runs  to  Cavan, 
and  crossing  the  Ulster  Canal 
reaches  Redhills,  7 m.,  so  called 
from  the  colour  of  the  soil,  which  is 
richly  impregnated  with  iron.  To 
the  rt.  is  Castle  Saunderson  (Col. 
Saunderson,  M.P.).  At  8J  m.  is 
Bally haise  Stat.,  and  3J  m.  distant 
is  the  small  town,  with  a market- 
place built  on  arches.  Close  to  it  is 
Ballyhaise  House  (W.  Humphrys, 
Esq.),  the  front  of  which  is  also 
curiously  ornamented  with  arches. 
At  the  Stat.  the  Cavan,  Leitrim, 
and  Roscommon  Light  Railway 
effects  a junction;  it  runs  through 
Belturbet,  Bally connell,  and  Balin- 
amore  to  Dromod  on  the  Mullingar 
and  Sligo  line. 

[Near  it  to  the  rt.  is  Clover  Hill 
(Samuel  Sanderson,  Esq.).  At  4 m. 
is  Belturbet#  (Pop.  1675),  a neat 
town  on  the  Erne  (crossed  by  a 
Bridge  of  3 arches),  a little  distance 
from  the  expansion  of  that  river 
into  the  Upper  Lough  Erne.  By 
means  of  the  waters  of  the  lake,  the 
inhabitants  have  communication  as 
far  as  Bellcek,  in  addition  to  the 
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Ulster  Canal  that  joins  the  Erne  a 
few  miles  above  the  town.  A good 
deal  of  business  is  carried  on  in 
corn,  distilling,  butter,  and  pork. 
There  are  in  “ the  Churchyard  the 
remains  of  a fortificition  enclosing 
an  extensive  area.”  Also  a portion 
of  a Round  Tower , built  of  lime- 
stone and  red  grit. 

Belturbet  was,  like  most  of  the 
towns  in  this  neighbourhood,  the 
scene  of  some  sharp  fighting  in 
1690,  when  the  Enniskilleners,  prior 
to  the  battle  of  Newtown  Butler, 
seized  upon  the  town,  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  enemy,  and,  after 
dislodging  them,  fortified  it  for 
themselves.] 

At  Butler’s  Bridge,  the  Ballyhaise 
river  is  crossed,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Erne. 

Passing  Butler’s  Bridge  on  the 
rt.,  the  line  enters  Cavan  (15J  m.), 
where  a junction  is  made  with  the 
Midland  Gt.  W.  Ely.  (Ette.  24). 

Return  to  Main  Route. 

44  J m.  Newtown  Butler  * (Pop. 
426) ; here  a bridge  crosses  a small 
tributary  to  Lough  Erne.  This  vil- 
lage was  the  scene  of  a very  decisive 
action  in  1689,  in  which  the  Irish 
lost  above  2000  men,  while  the  loss 
of  the  Enniskilleners  was  only  20. f 
It  was  fought  in  the  same  week  as 
Killiecrankie,  from  which  Macaulay 
draws  a striking  parallel. 

f “ About  1 m.  from  Newtov\n  Butler  the 
Irish  faced  a'^out  and  ma-ie  a stand.  They 
were  drawn  up  on  a bill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  lay  a deep  bog.  A narrow  paved 
causeway  which  ran  across  the  bog  was  the 
only  road  by  which  the  cavalry  of  the  Ennis- 
killeners  could  advance.  Macarthy  placed 
his  cannon  in  such  a manner  as  to  sweep 
this  causeway.  Wolseley  ordered  his  in- 
fantry to  the  attack.  They  struggled 
through  the  bog,  made  their  way  to  firm 
ground,  and  rushed  on  the  guns.  The  Irbh 
cannoneers  stood  gallantly  to  their  pieces 
till  they  were  cut  down  to  a man.  The 
Irish  dragoons,  who  had  run  away  in  the 
morning,  were  smitten  with  another  panic, 
and  without  striking  a blow  galloped  from 
the  field.” — Macaulay . 


Portions  of  the  beautiful  reaches 
of  Lough  Erne  every  now  and  then 
become  visible,  although  on  no 
point  from  the  Ely.  is  the  lake 
seen  to  any  extent.  In  the  dis- 
tance to  the  W.  the  limestone 
ranges  of  Cavan  and  Leitrim,  in 
which  the  Shannon  takes  its  ris-, 
form  very  fine  features  in  the  land- 
scape. 

2J  m.  1.  on  the  banks  of  Lough 
Erne  is  Crom  Castle,  the  charming 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Erne, 
situated  at  the  bend  of  a wooded 
promontory  overlooking  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Upper  Lake.  It  is  a 
castellated  building,  placed  in  very 
picturesque  grounds,  which  enclose 
the  ruins  of  the  Old,  Castle  of  Crom, 
in  1689  “the  frontier  garrison  of 
the  Protestants  of  Fermanagh.” 
It  was  commenced  in  1611  by 
Michael  Balfour  (Fifeshire),  who 
received  grants  of  land  here  under 
the  plantation  of  Ulster.  It  was 
besieged  by  Mountcashel,  a circum- 
stance that  induced  the  battle  of 
Newtown  Butler,  in  consequence  of 
his  being  obliged  to  retire  from 
Crom  to  meet  Wolseley.  It  was 
accidently  destroyed  by  fire  in  1764. 
In  the  grounds  is  a Yew-tree , one  of 
the  oldest  and  finest  in  the  British 
Isles.  It  is  25  ft.  high,  the  stem  is 
12  ft.  in  girth,  6 ft.  in  length,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  limit  of 
the  branches  is  250  ft. 


51  m.  Lisnaskea  # the  Fort  of 
the  bush  (Pop.  405),  a neat  town 
with  well-built  schools,  Ch.,  market- 
house,  &c.  Near  it.,  on  the  rt.,  is 
Clifton  Lodge. 

54  m.  Maguire’s  Bridge  (called 
after  a Fermanagh  chieftain^, 
another  townlet  situated  on  the 
Colebrooke  Eiver,  which  flows  into 
Lough  Erne  near  here.  3 m.  N.  is 
the  village  of  Brookehorough,  and 
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further  N.  Colebroohe , a fine  park 
and  mansion  belonging  to  Sir  Arthur 
D.  Brooke,  Bart.  To  the  1.  of 
Maguire’s  Bridge  is  Lough  Erne, 
studded  with  islands,  on  the  largest 
of  which  is  Belleisle , the  residence  of 
J.  G.  V.  Porter,  Esq. 

Soon  after  passing  57i  m.  Lisbel- 
law,  Mound  of  the  ford-mouth,  the 
Ely.  skirts  the  demesne  of  Castle 
Coole  (Earl  of  Belmore),  and  arrives 
at 

62  m.  Enniskillen  Stat.,  placed 
at  the  most  disadvantageous  point 
from  which  to  see  the  town.  The 
name  is  derived,  according  to  Irish 
Annals,  from  Inis-Cethlenn  (Kehlen), 
Cethlenn’s  Island,  the  wife  of  Balor, 
a Formorian  chief. 

Enniskillen*  (Pop.  5570)  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  Ireland, 
a circumstance  to  which,  together 
with  its  stirring  Protestant  associa- 
tions, it  owes  it  principal  attractions, 
for  it  is  destitute  of  any  archaeological 
objectsof  interest.  From  almost  every 
point  it  has  a peculiarly  beautiful 
appearance,  being  entirely  watergirt 
(built  like  Interlaken  between  two 
lakes)  by  Lough  Erne,  or,  to  speak 
correctly,  by  the  river  which  unites 
the  upper  and  lower  lakes.  From  the 
level  of  the  water  the  houses  rise  sym- 
metrically, the  apex  being  formed 
by  the  graceful  spire  of  the  Parish 
Church.  It  has  several  good  win- 
dows of  starned  glass,  that  in  the 
N.  side  of  the  chancel  to  the  late 
Earl  of  Enniskillen  is  a beautiful 
one.  The  Font  is  a fine  specimen 
of  Romanesque  work,  dated  1666. 
The  body  of  the  Church  dates  from 
1840,  to  which  has  recently  been 
added  a chancel  in  which  hang  the 
colours  borne  by  the  two  Inniskil- 
ling  regiments  at  Waterloo.  The 
Church  has  a very  perfect  peal 
of  8 Bells.  The  B.  C.  Chapel  is 
a fine  building  (Early  Gothic),  with 
a handsome  reredos  anct  altar-raifi 


The  town  consists  mainly  of  one  long 
street  of  well-built  and  well-ordered 
houses,  on  an  island  connected  at  each 
end  with  the  mainland  by  Bridges , 
that  at  the  N.W.  having  been  recently 
rebuilt.  The  streets  are  broad  and 
pretty  clean,  the  shops  good  and 
well  supplied,  and  a general  air  of 
prosperity  and  business  pervades 
the  whole  place.  It  gives  its  name 
to  two  regiments,  the  6th  Innis- 
killing  Dragoons,  and  the  Royal 
Inniskilling  Fusiliers. 

Previous  to  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Enniskillen  was  merely  a stronghold 
of  the  Maguires,  chieftains  of  Ferma- 
nagh. During  Tyrone’s  rebellion  it 
passed  to  the  English.  In  1612  a por- 
tion was  granted  to  William  Cole, 
ancestor  of  the  Enniskillen  family, 
and  the  borough  incorporated  by 
charter.  But  its  great  celebrity  is 
subsequent  to  that  period,  when  iu 
1689,  not  content  with  fortifying  their 
town  against  the  soldiers  of  Tyrcon- 
nell,  the  gallant  Enniskilleners  actually 
pursued  their  invaders,  who  made  a 
precipitate  retreat,  without  stopping 
till  they  reached  Cavan.  The  actions 
at  Belturbet  and  Newtown  Butler  were 
still  more  telling  and  decisive  affairs 
in  the  brief  campaign. 

What  was  formerly  a wooded  hill 
near  the  Ely.  Stat.  has  been  re- 
cently formed  into  a very  attractive 
Pleasure-ground  with  clock  tower. 
It  abounds  in  grottoes  and  fountain 
basins,  formed  by  water-worn  lime- 
stone brought  from  the  caves  of 
Belmore  Mountain.  A fine  Monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Lowry  Cole  crowns  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  The  monument  can  be 
ascended,  from  which  a fine  view 
is  obtained.  At  either  end  of  the 
town  is  a Fort,  and  there  are  also 
extensive  Barrachs  occupying  the 
site  of  the  Castle,  a portion  of  which 
still  exists  close  to  the  N.W.  bridge. 
A steamer  runs  daily  between  En- 
niskillen and  Castlecaldwell  for 
Belleek  and  back  (about  22  m.),  at 
the  western  extremity  of  Lower 
L 2 
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Lough  Erne,  and  excursion  tickets 
for  rail  and  steamer  are  issued  to 
Ballyshannon  and  Bundoran.  A 
steamer  also  runs  on  the  Upper 
Lake  to  Knockninny  (small  Hotel) 
on  fair  and  market  days.  This  is 
a good  spot  for  the  lake  fishing. 
The  S.  end  of  the  Upper  Lake  is 
connected  with  the  Shannon  by  a 
Canal  which  runs  from  the  village 
of  Leitrim  by  Ballinamore  and  Bally  - 
connell.  The  N.  end  is  connected 
with  Lough  Neagh  by  the  Ulster 
Canal,  which  runs  through  Mona- 
ghan and  Clones  to  Charlemont,  and 
thence  by  the  Blackwater.  Facili- 
ties are  thus  given  for  a considerable 
trade  by  water.  The  depth  of  water 
has  been  considerably  lowered  in 
recent  years  by  drainage  works. 

1 m.  from  the  town  is  the  mag- 
nificent demesne  and  mansion  of 
Castle  Coole,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Belmore.  It  is  a large  Grecian 
house,  built  by  the  elder  Wyatt  of 
Portland  stone,  and  is  very  prettily 
situated. 

Conveyances  from  Enniskillen. — 
Rail  to  Dundalk,  Belfast,  London- 
derry, Bundoran,  Sligo,  Mullingar. 
Steamer  to  Belleek.  Cars  daily  to 
Manorhamilton,  Omagh,  Tempo 
via  Lisbellaw,  Derry gon nelly  and 
Churchill,  Knockninny. 

Distances. — Sligo,  48J  m. ; Belcoo, 
12J  m. ; Manorhamilton,  25  m.  ; 
Clones,  23J  m. ; Ballyshannon,  road, 
27  m. — rail,  40  m.,  and  Bundoran, 
44m.;  Carrickcreagh,5m.;  Devenish 
Island,  2 m. ; Pettigoe,  23  m.  ; 
Florence  Court,  7 m. ; Swanlinbar, 
12  m. ; Crom  Castle,  22  m.,  by 
water ; Omagh,  26  m. ; Derry,  60  m.  ; 
Dundalk,  62  m. 


Excursions. 

1.  Enniskillen  to  Devenish. — To 
see  the  neighbourhood  of  Ennis- 
killen to  advantage  the  tourist 


should  discard  terra  firma  and  take 
to  the  Lake,  for  which  purpose  good 
boats  may  be  had  near  the  W.  bridge. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  of  Irish  lakes.  It  boasts 
little  mountain  scenery  or  craggy 
shores,  but  is,  save  at  one  locality, 
for  the  most  part  sylvan  in  character, 
and  indeed,  for  combination  of  wood 
and  water  is  almost  unequalled. 

Lough  Erne  divides  Fermanagh 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  The 
length  of  the  Upper  Lake  is  about 
10  m.,  and  width  at  N.  end  3J  m. 
The  river  connecting  the  two  sheets 
of  water  is  about  8 m.  long,  and 
they  cover  an  area  of  57  sq.  m. 
The  Lower  Lake  is  18  m.  long  by 
5J  m.  wide,  its  greatest  depth  200  ft., 
and  height  above  sea-level  150  ft. 
They  contain  a great  number  of 
islands,  the  largest,  Boa,  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  Lower  Lake  about  4 m. 
long. 

The  River  Erne,  which  feeds  it, 
rises  in  Lough  Gowma,  about  3 ra. 
N.  of  Granard,  and  runs  due  N. 
until  it  expands  into  Lough  Oughter, 
from  whence  it  emerges  with 
broader  proportions,  passing  Butler’s 
Bridge  and  Belturbet.  At  or  near 
Crom  it  is  generally  called  Lough 
Erne,  though  in  fact  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a very  broad  river,  fringed 
with  innumerable  bays,  and  studded 
with  islands,  many  of  them  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  Upper  Lake  is 
at  its  broadest  opposite  Lisnaskea, 
and  from  this  point  soon  narrows 
to  assume  the  river  character  again. 
The  variations  of  width,  the  out- 
spreadings  and  contractions  of  this 
lake  are  interesting  from  a geological 
as  well  as  scenic  point  of  view.  The 
lake  rests  partly  on  a limestone,  and 
partly  on  a slaty  bed.  Idle  out- 
spreadings  occur  chiefly  on  the  lime- 
stone, the  contractions  on  the  slate. 
This  is  attributed  partly  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  limestone  by  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  water,  and  partly  to  the 
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irregular  distribution  of  the  glacial 
deposit  of  boulder  clay  which  here 
abounds,  and  forms  the  numerous 
islands  and  a series  of  mounds  and 
bands  of  moraine  matter,  round 
about  which  the  river  winds  and 
bends  in  complex  labyrinths,  of 
channels,  loops,  and  lakelets,  with 
strangely  broken  shores.  The  row 
from  Enniskillen  hither  will  amply 
repay  the  lover  of  river  scenery. 
The  reach  from  the  town  to  the 
Lower  Lake  is  about  1 m.  in  length, 
and  passes  on  1.  Portora , a very 
beautifully  situated  building  on  a 
height,  erected  in  1777  to  accommo- 
date the  scholars  of  the  Eoyal 
School,  founded  in  1626  by  Charles  I. 
The  channel  of  the  river  at  this  point 
has  been  considerably  deepened  and 
improved  by  the  works  on  the  river ; 
and  at  the  extrance  into  the  lake 
stand  on  1.  the  ruins  of  Oldcastle , a 
small  fortress  consisting  of  some 
circular  towers. 

About  2 m.  from  Enniskillen, 
on  the  rt.  of  the  lake,  lies  the  island 
of  Devenish  (Ir.  Daimh-inis,  the 
Island  of  oxen),  with  its  melan- 
choly ruins,  viz.  the  House  of  St. 
Molaise,  Round  Tower,  Great 
Church,  Bed,  Abbey,  Crosses  and 
Monuments.  The  island  is  asso- 
ciated chiefly  with  the  name  of  St. 
Molaise,  who  flourished  in  the  first 
Half  of  the  6th  cent.  The  House  or 
Kitchen  of  St.  Molaise  is  but  a ruin 
of  a quadrangular  building,  which 
was  perfect  in  the  beginning  of  this 
cent.,  the  only  feature  of  it  being  a 
round-headed  doorway.  The  Round 
Tower  is  84  ft.  10  in.  high,  and 
remarkable  for  the  extraordinary 
fineness  and  regularity  of  the 
masonry  up  to  the  very  apex.  The 
doorway  is  round-headed  and  9 ft. 
from  the  ground,  the  internal 
diameter  there  being  8 ft.,  and  the 
walls  are  4 ft.  thick.  The  window 
of  the  2nd  floor  is  triangular,  the 
3rd  quadrangular,  the  4th  square- 
headed, the  5th  has  four  windows 


nearly  facing  the  Cardinal  points. 
In  addition  to  being  remarkably 
well  preserved,  it  has  the  unusual 
decoration  of  a cornice  or  band  of 
Romanesque  scroll  work,  of  very 
rich  design,  immediately  under  the 
conical  apex,  and  with  a well- 
sculptured  head  in  the  centre  of  each 
side  over  the  apertures,  quaintly 
executed,  three  bearded  and  one 
not.  The  tower  was  thoroughly 
restored  in  1835  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  J.  C.  Maude,  Rector  of  Ennis- 
killen. About  40  yds.  nearly  W. 
of  the  tower  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Great  Church , or  Daimhliag , 80  ft. 
by  23  ft.,  which  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted of  a nave  or  chancel,  with 
a S.  transept  and  other  buildings  to 
the  N.  In  the  S.  wall  of  the  nave 
is  a round-headed,  finely  moulded 
and  deeply  splayed  window,  interior 
dimensions  6 ft.  3 in.  by  3 ft.  1 in. 
Near  it  is  the  Bed , a small  quad- 
rangular work  of  earth,  nearly 
effaced,  enclosing  portions  of  a stone 
coffin.  A little  higher  up  the  hill 
are  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey , con- 
sisting of  the  tower  and  the  N.  wall 
of  the  choir,  in  which  is  a good 
pointed  doorway  deeply  moulded  and 
crocheted.  The  intersecting  arches 
are  similar  to  those  of  Sligo,  though 
scarcely  so  lofty.  A spiral  staircase 
leads  to  a chamber  in  the  tower 
rising  from  the  arches,  and  in  the 
floor  are  holes  for  the  bellropes; 
“the  groining  of  the  floor  is  ex- 
tremely rich  and  beautiful.”  Near 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  is  a stone 
inserted  in  a small  recess  with  this 
inscription : — 

matheus  : o’dubagan  : 
hoc  : opus  : fecit  : 

BARTHOLOMEO  : O’FLANRAGAN  : 

PRIORI  : DE  : DAMYNIS  .* 

a:d:  1449  : 

This  is  probably  the  date  of  its 
erection,  and  the  prior  mentioned 
died  in  1462.  It  has  a fine  window 
which  many  years  ago  was  taken 
down  and  inserted  in*  the  neigh- 
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bouring  Ch.  of  Monea.  There  are 
many  other  minor  remains,  Slabs 
with  inscribed  crosses,  a Holed-stone , 
and  a fine  GaJlaun  6 ft.  high. 

The  best  part  of  the  lake  for 
scenery  lies  further  N.,  among  the 
wooded  islands  about  4 m.  from 
Enniskillen.  They  can  be  ap- 
proached by  car  io  Carrickcreagh 
old  quarry,  and  thence  ascending 
the  hill  to  the  1.  of  1 he  road. 


2.  Belleeh  and  Bally  shannon,  by 
Boad. 

This  is  a beautiful  drive  and  a 
good  road  for  cycling  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lough  Erne  for 
nearly  the  whole  distance  to  Belleek, 
affording  views  that  for  soft  beauty 
are  almost  equal  to  the  foot  of  Win- 
dermere. A return  can  be  made  by 
either  rail  or  steamer.  About  4 m. 
are  the  slight  remains  of  Castle 
Hume , the  demesne  of  which  is  now 
included  in  that  of  Ely  Castle 
(Marquis  of  Ely). 

4|  m.  rt.  is  the  entrance  to  Ely 
Lodge , once  the  beautiful  seat  of 
the  family,  upon  an  island  con- 
nected by  a bridge  with  the  main- 
land. The  grounds  are  charming, 
but  the  house  has  been  demolished. 
The  ground  on  the  1.  of  the  road 
begins  to  assume  a more  broken 
and  rugged  aspect,  and  near  the 
village  of  Churchhill  rises  into 
lofty  escarpments  of  blue  mountain 
limestone  some  1000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  ruins  of 
Jnismacsaint  Church  and  early  Cross 
are  passed,  and  further  the  ruins  of 
Tully  Castle  (11  m.)  stand  close  to  the 
lake.  It  was  a fortified  mansion, 
built  by  the  Humes,  a branch  of 
the  Scotch  family  of  Polwarth,  who 
settled  in  Fermanagh  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  Pynnar  describes  it 
in  1 618  as  a castle  50  ft.  long,  sur- 
rounded by  a bawn  100  ft.  square 
and  14  ft.  high,  “having  four 
flankers  for  the  defence.”  It  was  the 
scene  of  a frightful  massacre  in  the 
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rebellion  of  1641,  when  a number  of 
persons  who  had  taken  refuge  there, 
amounting,  it  is  said*  to  15  men  and 
60  women  and  children,  were  slain 
by  Rory,  brother  of  Lord  Maguire, 
who  had  induced  them  to  surrender, 
under  promise  of  a free  pass  to 
Enniskillen.  Lady  Hume  and  the 
immediate  members  of  her  family 
were  allowed  to  depart,  and  the 
castle  was  pillaged  and  burnt  down. 
A similar  building  exists  at  Monea , a 
few  miles  to  the  S.E.  The  opposite 
shore  of  the  lake  is  rather  low  and 
wooded  in  comparison  with  the  crags 
of  Churchhill.  A road  runs  along 
its  bank  to  Petti  go  and  Donegal ; it 
is  fringed  with  fine  residences,  some 
of  which  are  visible  from  the  Bally- 
shannon  road — such  as  Biversdale 
(Edward  Mervyn  Archdale,  Esq), 
Bossfad  (Col.  Richardson),  Castle 
Arclidale  (Edward  Archdale,  Esq.). 
On  the  northern  bank  near  Belleek 
are  Castle  Caldivell  and  the  Eliza- 
bethan mansion  of  Magheramena. 
The  lake  soon  narrows  again,  and 
reassumes  its  river  character  at 

23  m.  Belleek,  # a small  village 
prettily  situated  on  the  rt.,  contain- 
ing a disused  fort,  and  a large 
porcelain  factory,  started  by  the 
late  David  McBirney  some  years  ago, 
which  gives  employment  to  a good 
many  hands.  It  is  known  as  Belleeh 
Pottery , and  was  first  made  of  clay 
found  on  the  spot.  In  iridescent 
lustre  this  ware  vies  with  that  of 
Gubbio.  The  fine  felspar  first  used 
in  the  manufacture  was  found  at 
Castlecaldwell,  near  Belleek ; most 
of  it  is  now  imported.  From  Bel- 
leek a road  runs  S.  4J  m.  to  the 
village  of  Garrison,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lough  Melvin  (see  p.  163). 

The  course  of  the  Erne  from 
Belleek  f is  marked  by  an  extraor- 

f According  to  the  * Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,'  Belleek  (Ir.  Bel-leice ) “signifies 
ford-mouth  of  the  fla^-stone,  and  the  place 
was  so  called  from  the  flat-surface  rock  in 
the  ford,  which,  when  the  water  decreases  in 
summer,  appears  as  level  as  a marble  floor.” 
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dinary  series  of  rapids,  which  the 
tourist  may  observe  at  different 
points,  though  he  cannot  skirt  the 
banks  of  the  river  all  the  way  down 
to  Ballyshannon.  At  Belleek  a 
rocky  barrier  formed  a fine  fall 
across  the  river.  The  water  rose  at 
flood  time  to  a height  of  10  ft.  above 
summer  level,  doing  damage  to 
18,000  acres  of  land.  Part  of  the 
great  drainage  scheme  of  Lough 
Erne  was  the  erection  of  Sluice 
Gates  at  Belleek,  and  the  removal 
of  200,000  tons  of  rock  that  formed 
the  fall.  Here  four  gates  were 
placed  in  a depth  of  15  ft.  They 
weigh  13  tons  each,  and  overlap  to 
give  greater  strength  against  the 
enormous  pressure  of  the  water.  Five 
million  gallons  can  be  discharged 
per  minute,  and  the  power  that 
regulates  them  is  supplied  by  a tur- 
bine. The  cost  wras  212, 000?.,  and 
the  works  were  designed  by  Mr. 
Stoney,  C.E.,  London ; but  their 
inception  and  successful  carry  in  g 
out  are  largely  due  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Y. 
Porter  of  Belleisle. 

This  end  of  Lough  Erne  and  the 
river  to  the  sea  is  a favourite 
angling  quarter,  and  Belleek  is  a 
good  station.  The  waters  abound 
with  salmon,  trout,  eels,  pike,  bream, 
and  perch  in  shoals. 

Ratlimore  Fort  lies  N.E.  of  the 
town  ; the  remains  of  Teetunny  Ch. 
stand  on  the  bank  of  the  river;  and 
about  1 J m.  on  the  road  to  Pettigo 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  Franciscan 
Abbey. 

Passing  25  m.  Camlan,  the  tourist 
arrives  at  27  m.  Ballyshannon 
(Kte.  12).  Time  and  expense  are  of 
course  saved  by  travelling  by  Rail 
to  Ballyshannon,  but  the  tourist 
loses  the  scenery  of  Lough  Erne. 


3.  Florence  Court , the  Marble  Arch , 

Swanlinbar  and  the  “ Shannon 

Pot.” 

In  the  course  of  this  excursion 
the  magnificent  limestone  scenery  of 
the  district  is  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage. 4 m.  1.  are  Shea  House , and 
Fairwood  Parh , followed  by  the  ex- 
quisitely-situated grounds  of  Flo- 
rence Court,  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Enniskillen,  3 m.  from  the 
Stat.  The  house,  which  is  worthy 
of  the  surrounding  scenery,  w as  built 
by  Lord  Mount  Florence  in  1771, 
and  is  in  form  “a  centre  connected  by 
wings  of  handsome  arcades  adorned 
with  an  entablature  and  low  balus- 
trade, the  whole  facade  being  300  ft. 
in  length.”  In  the  interior  are  some 
good  paintings  by  Rembrandt, 
Poussin,  Rubens  (Jephthah’s  Yow), 
Sir  P.  Lely,  &c.  The  geological 
museum,  collected  by  the  late  Earl, 
who  was  an  eminent  authority, 
particularly  on  the  carboniferous 
formation,  has  been  given  to  the 
Nat.  Museum,  Dublin.  It  contained 
a fine  skeleton  of  the  Cervus  Giyan - 
teus , or  the  Irish  elk.  The  park 
extends  for  a long  distance  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills,  and  affords  views 
remarkable  for  their  extent  and 
variety.  It  has  some  fine  timber, 
in  which  an  avenue  of  the  silver  fir 
should  be  particularly  noticed,  as 
well  as  the  parent  plant  of  the 
Irish  or  Florence  Court  Yew.  About 
3£  m.  further  is  the  Marble  Arch, 
a fine  archway  separated  from  the 
cave.  Here  is  an  interesting  exam- 
ple of  one  of  those  streams  which 
pour  through  the  limestone  rock  in 
cavities  formed  by  the  solvent  action 
of  carbonic  acid.  In  this  case  the 
stream  disappears  where  the  Yore- 
dale  beds  on  the  N.  slope  of  Cuilcagh 
(a  mountain  2188  ft.  high,  capped 
with  millstone  grit,  and  standing 
due  S.  of  the  Marble  Arch)  meet 
the  upper  limestone ; it  then  pene- 
trates the  limestone,  and  flows  on 
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to  the  junction  of  this  with  the 
middle  or  “calp  beds,”  where  it  issues 
and  forms  the  fountain.  The  under- 
ground stream  has  been  explored 
by  M.  Martel  in  a canvas  boat  for 
300  yds.;  Noon's  Hole  has  been 
sounded  to  a depth  of  150  ft.  The 
Belmore  Mountain  (1312  ft.),  which 
stands  directly  N.  of  the  Marble  Arch , 
and  W.  of  Enniskillen,  is  curiously 
perforated  with  ramifying  caverns 
due  to  this  solvent  action.  At  the  rear 
of  the  house  and  grounds  is  a long 
continuous  escarpment  of  mountain 
limestone  hills,  which  extend  from 
Swanlinbar,  past  Manor  Hamilton, 
to  near  Lough  Gill,  and  are  remark- 
able for  the  strange  freaks  of  nature 
which  abound  in  them,  as  indeed  is 
the  case  more  or  less  in  all  car- 
boniferous regions.  The  principal 
of  these  heights  are — Benaghlan, 
1218  ft.,  just  above  Florence  Court; 
Cratty,  1212  ft.,  over  Swanlinbar 
(see  below);  Tiltinbane,  1949  ft.; 
Cuilcagh,  2188  ft. 

“ The  Calp  limestone  of  this  dis- 
trict extends  from  Lough  Erne  to 
Bundoran ; aud  in  Belmore  near 
Enniskillen,  and  Benaghlan  near 
Florence  Court,  it  is  surmounted  by 
600  ft.  of  upper  carboniferous  lime- 
stone. The  calp  in  this  district  is 
highly  fossiliferous,  and  full  of  encri- 
nital  heads  and  stems,  with  large  and 
perfect  productions.  In  llie  lime- 
stone of  Benaghlan  is  the  rare  Pen- 
tremitis  ovalis ; and  the  Hymeno- 
phyllum  Tunbridgense  fern  grows 
upon  the  summit  of  the  hill.” 

12  m.  Swanlinbar  (Pop.  402),  a 
decayed  town,  which  formerly  had 
a considerable  reputation  as  a Spa, 
on  account  of  its  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen Spring,  lies  between  Slieve 
Ivushen  (1269  ft.)  and  Cuilcagh. 
The  little  river  Claddagli  flows 
through  the  town.  It  rises  in  a fine 
gorge  between  Cuilcagh  and  Cratty, 
and  has  a subterranean  course  of 
3 m.,  through  caverns  abounding 
in  stalactites.  The  tourist  should 


by  all  means  ascend  Cuilcagh,  on 
the  summit  of  which  the  Maguires 
of  Fermanagh  were  invested  with 
the  chieftaincy,  and  thence  make 
his  way  westward  to  a spot  called 
Lugnashinna , or  the  Source  of  the 
Shannon,  7 m.  from  Swanlinbar  and 
3 from  Black  Lion  at  Belcoo.  Strictly 
speaking,  “the  actual  head-waters  of 
the  Shannon  are  those  of  the  Owen- 
more,  a fine  stream,  with  numerous 
confluents,  draining  the  valley  lying 
between  Cuilcagh  on  the  N.  and 
Slieve  Nakilla  on  the  S.,  and  which 
flows  into  the  head  of  Lough  Allen. 
But  the  traditionary  source  is  a 
tributary  stream,  which  takes  its 
rise  in  a limestone  caldron  (‘  The 
Shannon  Pot’),  from  which  the 
water  rises  in  a copious  fountain. 
The  real  source  of  the  water  is, 
however,  not  at  this  spot,  but  in  a 
little  lough,  situated  about  a mile 
from  the  Shannon  Pot,  which  re- 
ceives considerable  drainage  from 
the  ground  surrounding  it  at  the 
base  of  Tiltibane,  but  has  no  visible 
outlet.  The  waters  from  the  little 
lough  flow  in  a subterranean  channel 
till  they  issue  forth  at  the  so-called 
‘ Source  of  the  Shannon.’  Mr.  S. 
W.  Wilkinson  has  proved  by  experi- 
ments the  truth  of  this,  having 
thrown  hay  or  straw  into  the  little 
lough,  which  on  disappearing,  has 
come  up  again  in  the  waters  of  the 
Shannon  Pot.” — Hull. 
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BOUTE  11. 

ENNISKILLEN  TO  SLIGO. 

The  line  connecting  Enniskillen 
with  Sligo  is  convenient  to  the 
tourist  from  the  E.  coast,  who  wishes 
to  include  these  towns  and  adjoin- 
ing districts  in  his  journey,  and  also 
to  the  angler  in  offering  facility  for 
easy  access  to  the  Macnean  and 
Melvin  lakes.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  way  the  line  follows  the 
coach  road.  Leaving  Enniskillen 
the  line  crosses  the  Erne.  On  the 
1 are  the  strongly  marked  limestone 
ridges  above  Florence  Court  Stat. 
(5i  m.),  and  the  valley  between 
them  and  Belmore  Hill  (1312  ft.) 
on  the  rt.  is  filled  up  with  Lower 
Lough  Macnean,  forming  altogether 
beautiful  landscapes.  Belcoo  (12J 
m.),  a neat-looking  hamlet,  where 
there  are  Inns  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  anglers,  and  from  which  the 
tourist  may  pay  a visit  to  the  Marble 
Arch,  3 m.,  and  the  source  of  the 
Shannon,  6 m.  distant.  The  line 
now  crosses  the  river  connecting 
Upper  and  Lower  Macnean.  The 
Upper  Lough  Macnean,  about  5 m. 
in  length,  and  embracing  a consi- 
derable area,  now  comes  in  view, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  as  romantic  a 
lake  as  the  lower  reach.  Passing 
on  rt.  Glenfarn  Hall  (H.  Loftus 
Tottenham,  Esq,)  the  line  follows 
the  course  of  the  Glenfarn,  a moun- 
tain stream  that  falls  into  Lough 
Macnean. 

25  m.  Manor  Hamilton  # (Pop. 
1061),  a small  town,  situated  in  a 
high  valley,  surrounded  by  ranges 
of  limestone  hills  on  every  side.  On 
the  N.  is  the  continuation  of  the 
range  which  is  terminated  seaward 
by  Benbulbin,  and  extends  all  the 
way  to  Lough  Macnean,  or  indeed 


to  Enniskillen.  The  town  itself 
need  not  detain  the  tourist  long, 
as  he  can  soon  inspect  the  ivy- 
covered  block  of  buildings  which 
formed  the  baronial  mansion  of  Sir 
Frederick  Hamilton,  to  whom  the 
manor  was  granted  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  It  is  a good  example  of 
the  17th  cent.,  although  the  details 
are  very  plain.  Three  roads  here 
branch  off  on  rt. : 1.  to  Garrison  al- 
ready mentioned ; 2.  to  Glenade, 
5 m.,  up  the  pretty  valley  of  the 
Bonet,  and  thence  through  Kinlougli 
to  Bundoran  15  m. ; 3.  to  Glencar, 
to  visit  the  lake  and  waterfall.  The 
tourist  leaving  the  train  can  now 
take  the  road  to  Sligo  to  see  Lough 
Gill.  It  turns  to  the  1.  underneath 
Killenna,  1365  ft.,  and,  skirting  the 
foot  of  Benbo,  continues  through  the 
same  romantic  formation  until  the 
high  grounds  above  Lough  Gill  are 
reached.  High  as  they  are,  however, 
not  a single  glimpse  of  this  beautiful 
lough  is  obtained  from  the  coach- 
road,  so  that  the  narrow  and  poor 
road  should  be  taken  in  order  to  see 
the  Lough. 

The  line  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Bonet,  reaching,  33J  m.  Dromahaire, 
a small  town  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Bonet  Biver,  which,  rising  in  the 
hills  near  Manor  Hamilton,  drains 
all  that  part  of  the  country  and 
falls  into  Lough  Gill.  There  are 
several  remains  here  that  will  in- 
terest the  antiquary.  The  old 
Hall  occupies  the  site  of  a castle  of 
the  O’Kourkes,  chiefs  of  this  district. 
It  was  from  this  old  castle  that 
Devorgil  la  eloped  while  her  husband, 
Tiernan  O’Bourke,  was  on  a pilgrim- 
age to  Lough  Derg  (p.  166).  The 
former  building,  however,  was  made 
use  of  in  1626  by  Sir  William 
Villiers  to  erect  a baronial  mansion 
under  a patent  from  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  by  which  he  was 
granted  11,500  acres  of  land  about 
Dromahaire.  It  has  been  consider- 
ably modernised,  but  contains  some 
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traces  of  its  old  importance.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  close  to 
Friarstown  are  remains  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  Creevelea , founded  for 
Franciscans  by  Margaret,  wife  of 
O'Rourke,  in  1508.  O’Rourke’s  Tomb , 
with  his  effigy,  is  still  visible,  with 
other  monumental  remains.  Besides 
these  ruins  there  is  also  an  old 
Church  on  the  hill-side,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  is  attributed  to  St. 
Patrick. 

The  tourist  can  from  here  proceed 
by  the  N.  side  of  Lough  Gill  to  Sligo 
(12  m.),  passing  at  3J  m.  Newtown 
Castle , which  consisted  of  a court- 
yard lianked  by  round  towers  on  the 
land  side,  and  small  turrets  facing 
the  lake.  The  mullioned  windows 
and  lofty  chimneys  add  to  its  pictur- 
esque appearance.  It  figured  in 
the  wars  of  the  17th  cent.  Near  it 
are  the  ruins  of  an  older  building. 

Passing  the  village  of  Ballintogher 
on  rt.,  and  on  1.  Marhree  Castle 
(Mrs.  Cooper),  we  reach 

41£  m.  Collooney,  a pretty  village, 
where  the  new  line  from  Clare- 
morris  joins  the  M.  G.  W.  Rly. 

The  line  now  follows  the  river  to 
43  j m.  Ballysadare  # (Ir.  Baile-easa- 
rlara , the  Cataract  of  the  oak). 
Near  these  two  villages  a sharp 
skirmish  took  place  between  a body 
of  French  who  landed  at  Killala  in 
1798,  and  a detachment  of  Limerick 
militia  and  some  dragoons  under 
Col.  Vereker,  who  had  unsuccess- 
fully attacked  the  invaders.  He  was 
ultimately  obliged  to  retreat  to  Sligo 
with  the  loss  of  his  artillery. 

Ballysadare  has  valuable  Salmon- 
Fisheries.  The  river  here  falls  into 
Ballysadare  Bay  over  a considerable 
distance  of  shelving  rock,  forming  a 
picturesque  series  of  rapids,  and 
ladders  have  been  placed  here  by 
which  the  salmon  may  ascend  to  the 
upper  waters. 

Picturesquely  situated  on  a height 
above  the  1.  bank  of  the  river  is  a 


small  ivy-grown  Abbey , founded  by 
St.  Fechin  about  645,  and  which  in 
its  day  was  richly  endowed.  St. 
Fechin  is  better  known  as  founder 
of  the  Abbey  of  Fore,  in  Westmeath 
(see  p.  286).  From  hence  it  is 
a pleasant  drive  to  Sligo ; Knock- 
narea,  with  its  cairn  on  the  1.,  and 
the  hills  above  Lough  Gill  on  the 
rt.,  give  variety  to  the  landscape. 

48J  m.  SLIGO  * (Pop.  10,862)  is 
an  important  seaport  town  in  close 
neighbourhood  to  scenery  such  as 
falls  to  the  lot  of  very  few  business 
towns.  The  tourist  in  search  of  the 
picturesque  cannot  do  better  than 
take  up  his  quarters  here  for  a time. 
It  is  remarkably  well  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a richly- wooded  plain, 
encircled  on  all  sides,  save  that  of 
the  sea,  by  high  mountains,  the 
ascent  of  which  commences  from  3 
to  4 m.  of  the  town,  while  on  one 
side  of  it  is  a lake  almost  equal  in 
beauty  to  any  in  Ireland,  and  on  the 
other  a wide  and  sheltered  bay. 
The  connection  between  the  two  is 
maintained  by  the  broad  River  Gar- 
rogue  (Ir.  Sligeach , the  Shelly  river, 
from  which  the  town  takes  its  name), 
issuing  from  Lough  Gill,  and  empty- 
ing itself,  after  a course  of  nearly 
3 m.,  into  Sligo  Bay.  It  is  crossed 
by  2 Bridges  joining  the  parish  cf 
St.  John  (in  which  is  the  greater 
portion  of  the  town)  with  that  of 
Calry  on  the  N.  bank.  The  Port,  in 
which  a good  deal  of  business  is 
carried  on,  was  considerably  im- 
proved by  the  formation  of  the 
Ballast  Bank  Quay,  2250  ft.  long, 
where  vessels  drawing  13  ft.  water 
can  moor,  while  those  of  larger 
draught  can  anchor  safely  in  the 
Pool.  The  approaches  to  the  port 
are  admirably  lighted  by  a fixed 
light  on  a small  rock  called  Oyster 
Island,  and  a second  placed  further 
out  on  the  Black  Rock : there  are 
lights  also  on  the  E.  and  W.  train- 
ing walls.  Steamers  ply  regularly 
to  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. 
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Sligo  attained  some  importance  as 
early  as  1245  as  the  residence  of 
Maurice  FitzGerald,  Earl  of  Kildare, 
who  founded  a castle  and  monastery. 
The  castle  played  an  important  part 
in  the  struggles  of  the  English  against 
the  Irish  chiefs  in  the  13th  cent,  and 
subsequently,  in  which  the  rival 
O’Conors  and  O’Donnells  were  mainly 
concerned.  Sligo  suffered  in  the 
massacres  of  1641,  when  it  was  taken 
by  Sir  Frederick  Hamilton  and  the 
Abbey  burned.  The  Parliamentary 
troops,  under  Sir  Charles  Coote,  took 
it  in  1645  after  a battle  in  which  the 
Irish  were  defeated,  and  the  warlike 
Archbp.  of  Tuam,  Malachy  O’ Kelly, 
was  killed. 

Sligo  Abbey  was  founded  by 
Maurice  FitzGerald  in  1252  for  the 
Dominican  order.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1414, 
and  rebuilt  two  years  later.  An 
examination  of  the  ruins  will  show 
that  some  of  the  older  building  still 
remains,  and  that  late  15th  cent, 
work  exists,  such  as  the  Tudor 
flower  in  the  decoration.  It  consists 
of  a nave  and  choir  with  central 
tower.  The  Choir  is  lighted  on  the 
S.  by  8 delicate  Early  Pointed 
windows,  without  mullions,  widely 
splayed  on  the  inside ; one  of  these 
is  blocked  by  the  arch  of  the  tower, 
and  another  by  a monument.  The 
E.  window  is  of  4 lights,  divided 
by  slender  mullions  with  a reticu- 
lated traceried  head.  It  contains  an 
Altar  with  9 panels  moulded  and 
carved  of  late  15th  cent.  work.  On 
the  covering  slab  is  an  incised 
cross  with  interlaced  bands  termi- 
nating in  the  ancient  Irish  pat- 
tern. It  has  an  inscription  in 
Lombardic  character,  with  date 
(1506).  There  is  a mural  Monu- 
ment (1623)  on  the  S.  wall  to 
O’Oonor  Sligo,  on  which  he  is  repre- 
sented with  his  wife,  kneeling;  and 
a recently  uncovered  Slab  to  Mac 
Cathrue.  On  N.  of  the  choir  a 
low  Pointed  arch  leads  to  a rude 
room  connected  with  the  graveyard. 
The  tower  is  of  2 stages,  supported 


at  the  intersection  by  lofty  pointed 
arches.  Notice  the  groined  roof 
underneath  the  tower,  and  the  small 
arches  which  are  formed  between 
the  spring  and  the  apex  of  the  in- 
tersecting ones.  In  the  nave  only 
3 arches  of  the  S.  wall  are  standing, 
with  octangular  piers.  There  is  an 
Altar-tomb  of  the  O’Creans  here,  of 
beautiful  design,  1616.  On  the  N. 
of  the  nave  are  the  Cloisters  very 
perfect  on  3 sides,  in  each  of  which 
are  18  beautifully-worked  arches 
about  4 ft.  in  height.  On  the  N. 
side  is  a Pulpit  on  a projecting 
corbel,  approached  by  a flight  of 
steps  to  a passage  over  the  cloisters. 
The  visitor  should  study  the  pillars, 
which  vary  much  in  design,  one  of 
them  having  a head  cut  on  the  inside 
of  the  arch,  and  another,  with  a 
beautiful  piece  of  interlaced  orna- 
ment, popularly  called  a “ true 
lover’s  knot.”  The  S.  transept, 
chapter  house,  and  other  buildings 
on  the  N.  are  greatly  dilapidated. 
Here,  as  in  most  Irish  abbeys,  the 
excessive  burials  which  have  gone 
on  for  many  generations,  have  ruined 
the  character  of  the  place,  and  make 
accuracy  in  description  of  portions 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The 
exposure  of  human  remains,  and  the 
general  neglect  here  and  in  other 
Church  ruins,  are  a scandal  to  the 
local  authorities. 

The  Church  of  St.  John  is  a cruci- 
form Perp.  Ch.,  with  a massive  tower 
at  the  W.  end.  The  parapet  carried 
all  round  it  gives  a singular  effect. 
It  is  more  ancient  than  the  abbey, 
and  was  re-edified  in  1812  and 
again  in  1883. 

The  R.  C.  Cathedral  is  a fine 
specimen  of  Romanesque  architec- 
ture, and  a reproduction  of  a 
church  in  Rome.  It  was  built 
(1869-74)  from  a design  of  Golding 
and  Co.,  London,  at  a cost  of  40,000Z. 
It  has  58  windows  of  rich  stained 
glass,  by  Lobin,  of  Tours.  The 
High  Altar  is  of  the  richest  mate- 
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rial  and  fine  design,  and  cost  1500?. 
The  lofty  tower  contains  a carillon 
chime  of  9 bells.  The  clock  (prize 
London  Exhibition,  1891)  cost  2000?. 
The  organ,  used  at  the  opening  of 
the  Liverpool  Exhibition,  cost  1500?. 
Close  by  is  the  Bishop's  Palace. 
Sligo  College  (R.  C.)  crowns  the 
summit  of  Summer  Hill,  and  from 
its  tower  a fine  view  is  obtained. 

Among  the  other  buildings  in  the 
town  are  the  Lunatic  Asylum , a new 
Town  Hall , erected  at  a cost  of 
12,000?.,  in  the  modern  Italian 
style  of  architecture,  with  Free 
Library,  &c.,  the  Court-House , and 
Custom-House. 

On  Carrowmore,  within  3 m.'S.W. 
of  Sligo,  is  a large  and  most  inter- 
esting series  of  megalithic  remains, 
04  in  number,  a more  extensive 
collection  than  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  British  Isles.  Of 
these  44  are  marked  on  the  Ord- 
nance Map.  They  consist  of  Cairns 
with  sepulchral  chambers,  Stone 
Circles , some  double,  and  numerous 
Cromlechs.  The  largest  of  these 
is  Leaha-na-hlifinn , popularly  called 
“ the  Kissing  Stone.”  It  is  7 ft. 
high,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the 
series  that  can  be  gone  under  in  a 
nearly  upright  position.  In  the 
cists  that  have  been  opened,  bronze 
and  other  pins,  beads,  an  urn,  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  and  some  human 
remains,  all  pointing  to  incremation, 
have  been  discovered.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  site  of  the  great 
battle  of  North  Moytura,  in  early 
Irish  history,  and  the  burial-places 
of  the  slain.  The  site  of  the  battle 
is  usually  placed  17  m.  distant. 
Within  the  borough,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  near  the  prison,  is  a Stone 
Circle. 

Rosses  (5  m.)  is  a very  pretty  vil- 
lage at  the  W.  end  of  the  promontory 
N.  of  the  harbour  with  hotel  accom- 
modation for  visitors.  Steamers  run 
several  times  a day  to  the  pier  at 


Rosses  Point.  It  has  Golf  Links 
and  a good  bathing  place. 

Conveyances. — Rly.  to  Mullingar 
and  Dublin ; to  Enniskillen.  Car 
daily  to  Ballina  through  Bally- 
sadare  and  Dromore  ; daily  to  Bun- 
doran  and  Bullyshannon. 

Distances. — Bally sadare,  5 m.  ; 
Collooney,  6J  m. ; Ballina,  37  in. ; 
Dromore,  23  m. ; Bundoran,  22  m.; 
Ballyshannon,  26  m. ; Donegal, 
40J  m. 


Excursions. 

1 . Sligo  to  Loch  Gill. 

Lough  Gill  is  considered  by  many, 
though  on  a small  scale,  to  be  almost 
equal  to  Killarney.  The  lake  can 
be  seen  by  taking  either  car  or  boat, 
and  the  latter  may  be  engaged  above 
the  bridge.  The  2 \ m.  stretch  of  the 
river  that  intervenes  between  the 
town  and  the  lake  is  lined  by  a suc- 
cession of  lawns  and  beautiful  woods. 
Close  to  the  town  on  the  N.  bank  is  the 
Glebe  House , succeeded  by  the  noble 
demesne  of  Hazelwood  (Capt.  Owen 
Wynne),  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
charming  estates  in  Ireland.  The 
demesne,  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
richness  and  variety  of  its  trees, 
extends  for  several  miles  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  and  lake,  and  in- 
cludes, besides  Hazelwood  proper, 
the  estates  of  Percy  Mount  and  Hol- 
ly well  on  the  northern  shore.  The 
mansion  of  Hazelwood  is  situated 
on  a tongue  of  land  between  the 
river  and  the  lake,  The  great  orna- 
ment of  this  estate  is  the  remarkably 
fine  timber,  on  which  many  years  of 
careful  culture  have  been  expended. 
Amongst  others,  the  yew  and  the 
arbutus  have  been  introduced, 
which  flourish  in  great  abundance, 
increasing  the  similarity  of  the  fo- 
liage to  that  of  Killarney.  On  the 
S.  side  opposite  Hazelwood  is  a holy 
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well,  called  Tober  N’alt,  and  close  to 
it  an  Altar.  Quantities  of  the  usual 
offerings  are  hung  round  the  spot, 
lefLby  the  pilgrims,  who  assemble 
here  in  large  numbers,  particu- 
larly on  the  last  Sunday  in  July. 
Lough  Gill  is  about  5 m.  in  length 
by  1J  m.  broad,  and  is  situated  in  a 
basin  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
hills,  those  on  the  S.  being  rugged 
and  precipitous.  This  range  con- 
sists of  Slieve  Daeane  (900  ft.)  and 
Slish  Mountain  (967  ft.),  having  a 
gneissic  character,  passing  into  gra- 
nite, whose  dark  rocks  contrast 
admirably  with  the  foliage  of  the 
lake  shores. 

There  are  several  islands,  the 
largest  of  which  are  Cottage  Island 
at  the  entrance,  and  Church  Island 
in  the  centre ; the  latter  contains 
some  slight  ruins.  Both  localities 
are  the  chosen  resort  of  picnic  parties 
from  Sligo.  The  shores  of  some  of 
these  islands  exhibit  very  strikingly 
the  action  of  carbonic  acid  on  the 
limestone,  which  is  curiously  per- 
forated and  corrugated  by  irregular 
solution.  The  lake  basin  altogether 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  first 
place  hollowed  out  by  glacial  ero- 
sion, and  then  gradually  deepened 
by  chemical  solution.  This  action 
is  still  proceeding.  It  is  90  ft.  deep. 
For  those  who  prefer  driving,  the 
lake  may  be  seen  to  great  advantage 
by  a road  on  the  S.  side,  carried 
along  the  side  of  Bel  voir  Hill,  which 
should  be  ascended,  as  it  is  near  the 
town,  of  easy  access,  and  commands 
magnificent  views.  On  the  sum- 
mit is  a great  Cairn.  The  road 
passes  several  seats  adjoining  the 
Hazelwood  demesne,  and  soon  de- 
scends to  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
running  through  a very  romantic 
glen  between  Slieve  Daeane  and 
Slish  Mountain  to  Ballintogher. 
Also  overlooking  this  lake  is  Cairn’s 
Hill.  It  is  named  from  another 
Cairn  on  its  summit,  about  180  paces 
in  circumference.  It  slopes  to  the 
top,  which  is  slightly  cup-shaped. 


S.  of  these  cairns  are  two  Cashels  or 
stone  forts,  and  a Stone  Circle.  On 
the  N.  side  of  the  lake  within  the 
Deer-park , about  4|  m.  from  Sligo, 
is  a great  stone  monument,  known 
as  Leacht-Con-Mic-Ruis,  the  stone  of 
Con  the  son  of  Rush,  and  sometimes 
called  the  “ Irish  Stonehenge.”  It 
stands  on  a hill  about  500  ft.  high, 
and  forms  a rude  obloug,  144  ft. 
long  and  50  ft.  across  at  its  widest 
part.  There  are  3 Trilitlions , the 
only  place  in  the  kingdom  where 
they  are  known  except  Stonehenge. 
What  the  monument  was  erected  for 
was  long  an  unsettled  question  ; but 
excavations  carried  out  by  Col.  Wood- 
Martin  have  shown  the  existence  of 
human  remains,  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, every  reason  to  believe  it  was 
sepulchral.  Several  other  stone  mo- 
numents and  caves  may  be  seen  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  On  the  op- 
posite shore  is  Doonie  Rock , a flat- 
topped  eminence  jutting  into  the 
water,  and  from  which  a fine  view  of 
the  lake  is  obtained. 


2.  Sligo  to  Knocknarea,  5 m. 

This  is  a singular  truncated  hill 
of  carboniferous  limestone  which 
occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the 
promontory  between  Sligo  Bay  and 
Ballysadare  Bay,  and  which,  from 
its  extraordinary  form  and  abrupt 
escarpments,  is  a great  feature  in 
all  Sligo  and  Donegal  views.  A 
road  runs  round  the  whole  of  the 
base  of  it,  making  the  circuit  about 
12  m.,  passing  on  the  N.  side  Cum- 
meen  House , and  further  on  Rathcar- 
rick  House.  Near  the  base,  between 
the  upper  and  lower  road,  is  the 
Glen  of  Knocknarea.  This  is  an 
example  of  disrupted  strata  so  com- 
mon in  limestone  districts,  and  is  as 
romantic  as  can  well  be  conceived. 
It  consists  of  a deep  chasm,  f m. 
long  and  30  ft.  broad,  bounded  on 
each  side  by  vertical  cliffs  about 
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40  ft.  in  height,  and  overgrown  and 
overshadowed  in  every  direction 
with  trees  and  trailing  underwood. 
A walk  runs  through  the  defile. 
Regaining  the  road,  the  tourist  can 
easily  ascend  Knocknarea  (1078  ft.), 
passing  Primrose  Grange  School. 
The  summit  commands  a magnifi- 
cent panoramic  view,  embracing  on 
the  N.  the  Donegal  Mountains  with 
the  scarred  precipices  of  Slieve 
League  and  the  promontory  of  Tee- 
lin  Head.  Further  E.  the  visitor 
traces  the  gap  of  Barnesmore  beyond 
Donegal.  Nearer  are  the  limestone 
ranges  of  Benbulbin,  Truskmore, 
and  ;the  Manor  Hamilton  hills.  S. 
are  the  Curlew  Mountains,  and 
westward  the  ranges  between  Sligo 
and  Ballina,  overtopped  in  clear 
weather  by  the  conical  heights  of 
Nephin  and  Croagh  Patrick  at 
Westport.  Due  W.  the  eye  traces 
the  long  coast  line  of  Erris  as  far  as 
the  Stags  of  Broadhaven ; while 
just  underneath  one’s  feet  is  a per- 
fect map  of  Sligo,  with  the  bay, 
islands,  and  lighthouses,  Drumcliffe 
Bay,  the  Rosses,  and  Ballysadare 
Bay;  and  beyond  the  town  the 
wooded  banks  of  Lough  Gill,  and 
the  hills  which  overlook  its  waters. 
On  the  summit  is  a most  remarkable 
Cairn , forming  a pyramid  of  loose 
stones,  590  ft.  in  circumference, 
80  ft.  largest  diam.,  and  34  ft.  high. 
It  is  known  as  “ Misgaun  Meadbh,” 
or  “ Miscan  Maeve,”  and  is  accord- 
ing to  tradition  the  burial-place  of 
Meave  (the  Mab  of  English  folk- 
lore), a celebrated  Queen  of  Con- 
naught, who  reigned  in  the  first  cent, 
of  the  Christian  era.  There  is  proof, 
however,  that  she  was  buried  at 
Ralhcroghan,  ami  thi3  may  have 
been  erected  to  her  memory.  Round 
the  base  of  the  cairn  are  numerous 
megalithic  monuments.  The  tourist 
may  return  by  a more  southerly  road, 
passing  Sea  field  House , and  Car- 
rowmore.  Knocknarea  forms  the 
northern  escarpment  of  that  large 
tract  of  lower  limestone  that  extends 


from  Galway  through  Mayo  and 
Sligo,  and  the  geologist  will  find 
in  its  shales  many  characteristic 
fossils. 

The  archaeologist  may  visit  the 
Church  of  Killaspugbrone , the 
Church  of  Bishop  Bronus,  a disciple 
of  St.  Patrick.  It  has  a semicircular- 
headed doorway,  placed  in  the  S. 
wall,  and  not  in  the  W.,  according 
to  the  usual  custom,  and  is  of  a 
much  later  date  than  the  ascribed 
5th  cent. 


3.  Sligo  to  Glencar  Lough  and  Falls . 

This  is  a pleasant  and  favourite 
excursion  from  Sligo,  and  it  will  well 
repay  the  tourist  to  make  it.  The 
drive  making  the  round  of  the  lake 
is  about  20  m.  The  road  leaves  the 
town  on  the  N.  side,  and  passes  the 
Asylum  on  the  rt.  After  a few 
miles  the  road  rises,  and  gets  into  a 
wild  and  hilly  country.  On  the  1. 
is  the  level  plain  stretching  beyond 
the  shores  of  Drumcliff  Bay.  Be- 
fore us  lie  King’s  Mt.,  Benbul- 
bin, and  Truskmore  in  the  range 
of  mountains  extending  E.  to  Lougii 
Melvin.  On  nearing  Glencar  Lough 
the  road  divides,  and  keeping  to 
the  1.  runs  high  above  the  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  extending  eastwards, 
about  2 m.  in  length.  The  steep 
hills  on  the  N.  side  are  thickly 
wooded.  The  Waterfalls  are  near  the 
E.  end  beyond  Glencar  Cottage.  A 
pathway  leads  up  the  cliffs  from 
the  foot  of  the  lowest  fall,  where 
the  water  makes  an  unbroken  leap 
of  between  40  and  50  ft.  into  the 
depths  below.  There  are  3 falls, 
the  top  making  the  greatest  descent. 
When  the  wind  blows  from  the  S., 
the  water  is  blown  in  picturesque 
feathery  sprays  against  the  dark 
sides  of  the  cliff. 

The  level  of  the  lake  having  been 
lowered  many  years  ago  by  draining, 
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two  small  islands  appeared,  which,  on 
examination,  proved  to  be  Crannogs , 
or  artificial  lake  dwellings,  in  which 
quantities  of  bones  were  found.  The 
N.  road  joins  the  S.  at  Killasnet 
Church,  and  runs  to  Manor  Ha- 
milton, about  7 m.  Returning  by  the 
latter,  the  Protestant's  Leap  lies  on 
the  l.,a  cliff  where,  during  the  Parlia- 
mentary wars,  it  is  said  a Protestant, 
pursued  by  a party  of  horse,  led 
them  to  destruction  by  precipitating 
himself  over  the  cliff. 


ROUTE  12. 

SLIGO  TO  BUNDORAN,  BALLY- 
SHANNON,  AND  DONEGAL. 

Mail  cars  leave  Sligo  daily  for 
Bundoran.  The  road  runs  past  the 
harbour,  and  soon  rises  into  some- 
what high  ground,  as  it  cuts  across 
the  neck  of  the  Elsinore  promontory. 
1 m.  rt.  is  Mount  Shannon  (F.  M. 
Olpherts,  Esq.),  and  a little  further 
on  rt.  1 m.  are  Doonally  House  and 
Willowbrooh.  The  whole  of  the 
road  from  Sligo  to  Cliff ony  and  Bun- 
doran is  carried  between  the  sea  and 
a long  range  of  mountains,  which, 
from  their  sudden  rise  from  the 
plain,  their  fine  escarpments,  and 
their  plateau-like  summits,  are 
marked  features  in  the  landscape. 
The  most  easterly  is  Truskmore 
(2113),  on  the  borders  of  Leitrim, 
and  most  westerly  Benbulbin  (1722), 
south  of  which  is  King’s  Mountain 
£1527).  Tp  the  S.  of  them  lie  Sligo 


Drumcliff. 

Bay,  town  and  plain,  and  the  basin 
of  Lough  Gill.  The  Benbulbin 
range,  a conspicuous  feature  in  the 
coast  views  of  the  district,  is  famous 
among  botanists  as  harbouring  a 
highly  interesting  group  of  Alpine 
plants,  among  which  Arenaria  ciliata 
is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Brilish 
Isles,  and  Epilobium  alsinefolium 
and  Saxifraga  nivalis  have  here 
their  only  Irish  station. 

At  Summerhill,  2£  m.  1.,  is  a fine 
large  Bun , of  earth  and  stones,  sur- 
rounded by  a deep  fosse.  The  moun- 
tain ranges  here  offer  good  fields  to 
the  botanist. 

5 m.  rt.  is  the  pretty  little  Church 
of  Drumcliff  (Ir.  Druim-chliabh , 
Ridge  of  baskets),  standing  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name 
from  Glencar  Lake,  which  here 
enters  Drumcliff  Bay.  A mona- 
stery was  founded  here  by  St. 
Columba,  a site  for  which  was 
given  in  575 ; it  became  an  episcopal 
see,  and  was  afterwards  united  to 
Elphin. 

It  was  anciently  called  “ Drum- 
cliff of  the  Crosses,”  and  of  the  re- 
mains of  these  the  Great  Cross  is  a 
fine  example.  It  is  13  ft.  high,  3 ft. 
8 in.  across  the  arms,  which  are  con- 
nected by  the  usual  circular  seg- 
ments. It  is  of  hard  sandstone,  and 
consists  of  three  sections,  the  base, 
shaft,  and  top.  It  is  highly  sculp- 
tured, with  human  figures,  animals, 
and  fine  interlaced  scroll  work. 
Near  it  is  an  upright  stone  set  in 
a quadrangular  base,  whether  in- 
tended originally  for  a cross  or  not 
is  uncertain.  There  is  also  the 
stump  of  a round  tower,  about  40  ft. 
high,  of  rude  masonry  of  the  earliest 
group.  The  door  is  square-headed, 
and  6 ft.  from  the  ground,  and  the 
walls  are  3 ft.  thick.  Another  relic 
is  the  “Angel  Stone,”  set  in  the  wall 
at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  with  a 
sculpture  of  what  appears  to  be  a 
winged  figure;  the  fragment  was 
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probably  the  upper  portion  of  a cross. 
West  of  the  village,  and  near  the 
river,  is  a Cromlech , with  two  of  the 
covering  stones  still  in  situ. 

At  Cooldrumman,  near  Drumcliff, 
was  fought  a great  battle  in  561,  arising 
out  of  a quarrel  over  the  possession 
of  a copy  of  a Latin  Psalter  made 
by  St.  Columba  from  one  borrowed  of 
St.  Finnian  of  Moville  (see  p.  104).  St. 
Finnian  claimed  the  copy,  and  the  case 
was  brought  before  Dermot,  King  of 
Meath,  who  decided,  Brehon  fashion, 
that  as  “to  every  cow  belongs  its  calf, 
so  to  every  book  belongs  its  copy,”  a 
judgment  from  which  St.  Columba 
appealed  to  his  tribe.  The  party  of 
St.  Columba  were  victorious,  3000  of 
the  men  of  Meath  being  slain.  St. 
Columba  was  advised  by  St.  Molaise 
to  go  to  Scotland  and  convert  the 
Pagans  as  penance  for  the  blood  he 
had  shed,  which  he  did,  and  founded  a 
missionary  establishment  in  Iona. 

Detour  to  JRaghly. 

A road  on  1.  keeps  along  the  N. 
side  of  Drumcliff  Bay  through  the 
ancient  district  of  Magherow,  pass- 
ing the  village  of  Carney  to  4 m.  Lis- 
sadill , the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  W.  Gore- 
Booth,  Bart.  The  demesne  is  finely 
wooded,  and  is  open  to  visitors.  If 
the  pedestrian  can  afford  the  time, 
he  will  be  interested  in  this  wild 
promontory,  and  will  be  repaid  by 
an  excursion  round  it,  rejoining  the 
high  road  at  Grange.  Lissidill 
takes  its  name  from  a Liss  which  is 
close  to  the  road,  and  within  it  is  an 
underground  chamber  built  of  rude 
stones  covered  with  flags. 

On  the  shore  close  to  Lissadill 
are  the  scanty  ruins  of  Dunfore 
Castle , which  belonged  to  the 
O’Harts,  erected  on  an  ancient 
earthen  dun.  Further  on  are  the 
remains  of  a Cashel  or  stone  fort, 
specially  interesting  for  the  four 
souterrains  it  contains,  built  at  a 
considerable  depth  from  the  surface. 
The  entrance  is  by  two  small  slop- 
ing passages  large  enough  to  admit 


one  person,  who  must  enter  lying 
flat,  feet  foremost.  In  a field  adjoin- 
ing is  a Cromlech  and  Stone  Circle. 
Near  Raghly,  a small  fishing  vil- 
lage, is  Ardtermon  Castle , once  the 
seat  of  the  Gore  family. 

Near  the  shore  is  a singular  open 
basin  called  the  “Pigeon-holes,”  into 
which  the  tide  rushes  with  great 
force  through  subterranean  chan- 
nels, and,  as  might  be  expected, 
under  strong  westerly  winds,  ex- 
hibits extraordinary  effects. 

The  district  to  the  N.  of  this  is 
completely  overrun  with  sand,  the 
inroads  of  which  were  prevented  by 
Sir  Kobert  Gore-Booth  over  half  a 
century  ago,  who  planted  it  largely 
with  bent  grass.  The  Strand  of  Stree- 
dagh  was  the  scene  of  the  wreck  of 
three  large  Armada  vessels ; and  Sir 
Geoffrey  Fenton,  writing  to  Bur- 
leigh, says  he  numbered  1100  bodies 
washed  ashore.  N ear  Streedagh  a re 
some  remains  of  the  ancient  Abbey 
of  Staad , consisting  of  portion  of  a 
small  Church,  popularly  attributed 
to  St.  Molaise.  Striking  east  we 
join  the  main  road. 


Excursion. 

Inismurray. 

The  island  of  Inismurray  lies  about 
4£  m.  off  Streedagh  Point,  and  the 
nearest  village  from  which  to  reach  it 
is  Grange.  As  boats  may  not  always 
be  available  here,  the  tourist  had 
better  hire  a boat  at  Posses  Point  or 
Mullaghmore,  near  Sligo,  and  the  trip 
should  only  be  undertaken  in  favour- 
able weather.  The  island  is  about 
1 m.  long  by  3 m.  wide,  209  ac.  in 
extent,  with  a population  of  91. 
Much  of  the  surface  is  barren  rock,  a 
few  patches  being  cultivated  which 
grow  oats  and  potatoes,  and  the  people 
have  largely  to  depend  on  their  fishing. 
It  was,  until  some  years  ago,  noted 
for  the  illicit  manufacture  of  whisky, 
which  is  now  prevented  by  a small 
detachment  of  resident  constabulary. 


Route  12.— 

The  island  pfobably  took  its  name 
from  Muiredach,  a follower  of  St. 
Patrick,  who  placed  him  over  a Church 
in  Killala.  It  is,  however,  entirely- 
associated  with  St.  Molaise,  who 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  6th 
cent.,  and  was  not  the  St.  Molaise  of 
Devenish.  Of  its  history  very  little  is 
known  beyond  a few  references  in  the 
4 Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.’  The 
special  interest  attaching  to  it  is  the 
extraordinary  collection  of  antiquities 
comprised  within  its  narrow  limits, 
of  which  so  little  is  historically 
known.  They  consist  of  one  of  the 
finest  cashels  in  Ireland,  churches, 
altars,  monumental  and  other  stones, 
and  holy  wells.  The  Cashel  consists 
of  a wall  of  rude  uncemented  stones 
varying  from  7£  to  nearly  10  ft.  in 
height,  and  from  7 to  15  ft.  thick  at 
the  base.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
enclosed  area  is  175  ft.,  and  breadth 
135  ft.  The  enclosure  is  divided  by 
stone  walls  into  four  unequal  divisions. 
In  1880  the  remains  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Works, 
who  commenced  a course  of  preserva- 
tion, but  unfortunately  those  in  charge 
materially  altered  the  character  of  the 
structures  in  many  places.  The  wall 
was  made  nearly  uniform  in  height, 
and  an  entrance  made  at  the  S.  side. 
Within  the  walls  are  several  passages 
and  small  chambers.  In  the  enclosure 
are  three  Bee-hive  Cells , called  Toory- 
brenell  (O’Brenell’s  tower),  or  the 
School-house,  oval  in  shape,  and  con- 
structed of  very  large  stones ; Tra- 
liaun-a-Chorrees , that  is  the  Lent  Tra- 
haun,  or  Place  of  prayer  ; and  Teach - 
an-Alais,  or  the  Sweat-house,  of  which 
similar  examples  are  to  be  found  else- 
where in  Ireland.  Within  the  cashel 
there  are  three  small  churches,  or 
oratories — Teach  - Molaise  named  after 
the  patron  Saint  of  the  island,  Team- 
pull-na-Bfear •,  or  the  Monastery,  and 
Teach-na-Teinidh.  The  first  is  the 
most  interesting  ; it  measures  9 ft.  by 
8 ft.,  with  walls  of  great  thickness 
sustaining  a complete  stone  roof.  In 
it  is  a curious  oak  figure  in  ecclesias- 
tical garb,  considered  by  the  natives 
to  be  that  of  St.  Molaise,  but  whether 
that,  or  the  figure-head  of  one  of  the 
ships  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  or  other 
vessel,  is  impossible  to  determine. 
[Ireland.'] 
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Teampull-na-Bfear  is  perhaps  more  of 
a church  than  an  oratory,  and  forms 
an  oblong  25£  ft.  by  12  ft.  The  ground 
on  which  it  stands  is  the  burial-place 
for  men,  that  for  women  being  at 
7 eampull-na-Mban,  or  the  Women’s 
Church,  outside  the  cashel  to  the  N.W. 
It  is  universally  believed  by  the 
islanders  that  if  a woman  is  buried  in 
the  men’s  ground  the  corpse  will  be 
removed,  during  the  night,  by  unseen 
hands  to  the  women’s  cemetery,  and 
vice  versa . Teampull-na-Teinidh , or 
the  Church  of  Fire,  is  the  most  modern, 
and  probably  dates  from  the  14th  cent. 
In  it  is  the  miraculous  Hearth , the 
covering  stone  from  which  fires  were 
kindled  having  been  destroyed  in  the 
work  already  referred  to.  Within  the 
cashel  are  three  Altars , besides  many 
more  on  the  island,  which  are  still  used 
by  pilgrims.  The  largest  is  called 
Clocha-breaca  (speckled  stones),  from 
the  number  of  curious  stones  on  its 
surface,  some  of  which  are  ornamented 
with  crosses.  These  have,  down  to 
modern  times,  been  used  for  cursing 
according  to  an  ancient  custom,  where — 

“ Daily  in  their  mystic  ring. 

They  turn’d  the  maledictive  stones.” 

There  are  three  fine  specimens  of 
Pillar-stone s,  two  being  “ holed,” 
which  expectant  mothers  visit  and 
pray  for  a happy  issue.  There  are 
four  Slabs  with  inscriptions  in  early 
Irish  character.  One  on  St.  Molaise’s 
altar  has  the  following — 

OR  DO  MUREDACH 

HU  CHOMOCAIN 
HIC  DORM1T. 

“Pray  for  Muredach,  grandson  of 
Chomocan,  (who)  sleeps  here.”  This  is 
the  only  instance  in  Ireland  among  such 
inscriptions  of  the  Latin  formula 
“hie  dormit.”  There  are  many  other 
monuments  with  inscribed  crosses, 
two  Bullans  with  single  basins,  two 
Holy  Wells , protected  by  bee-hive 
stone  coverings,  and  the  Stations 
of  the  pilgrims.  The  devotees  com- 
mence at  Teach  Molaise,  and  make 
the  round  of  the  island  from  E.  by  S. 
to  W.  The  last  station  is  Reilig 
Odrain , the  cemetery  of  Odrain,  or 
Oran,  who  was  a companion  of  St. 
Columba,  and  has  also  a burial-place, 
Beilig  Oran,  in  Iomi, 

M 
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We  are  indebted  for  information  to 
the  admirable  Survey  on  the  Anti- 
quities of  Inismurray,  by  the  late  W.  F. 
Wakeman,  whose  work  will  prove  of 
special  interest  to  the  antiquary  ; and 
also  to  Colonel  Wood-Martin’s 
‘ History  of  Sligo,’  formatters  relating 
to  that  county. 


Return  to  Main  Route . 

At  10  m.,  Grange,  the  mountains 
gradually  retreat  further  inland  to- 
wards Lough  Melvin.  From  Grange 
a singularly  straight  road  runs  for 
miles  along  the  high  ground  over- 
looking the  coast  to 

Cliffony,  14  m.  The  cottages,  gar- 
dens, fields,  fences,  and  inhabitants 
are  different  from  those  of  other  and 
less  fortunate  places,  for  there  is  an 
aspect  of  cleanliness  and  general 
comfort  which  at  once  strikes  the 
traveller.  The  view  on  the  1. 
embraces  a large  extent  of  dreary 
sand-hills,  but  improves  a little  fur- 
ther N.  at  the  promontory  of  Mul- 
laghmore,  overlooking  the  sheltered 
little  community  and  harbour  of  the 
same  name,  which  was  formed  by 
the  late  Lord  Palmerston  in  1842, 
at  a cost  of  over  20,000Z.  He  also 
caused  Ammopltila  arundinacea  to 
be  planted  over  a large  area,  by 
which  the  soft  ground  was  cemented, 
and  could  offer  resistance  to  the 
drifting  sand.  The  place  used  to 
be  called  Classybawn  (Tr.  white 
harbour),  and  hence  Classybawn 
Castle  (the  IU.  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley), 
half  a mile  distant.  Mullaglimore 
has  good  sea  fishing,  and  with  suit- 
able accommodation  would  be  an 
attractive  seaside  resort. 

At  \1\  m.  the  Duff  River  is  crossed 
at  Bunduff  Bridge , separating  Sligo 
from  Leitrim,  from  which  point  the 
road  hugs  the  coast  pretty  close, 
as  it  trends  in  a N.E.  direction. 
The  view  opens  out  very  finely  over 
Bundoran  and  the  Bay  of  Donegal, 
backed  up  on  the  N.  by  the  coast- 


line and  mountains  between  Done- 
gal and  Killybegs.  On  the  rt.  is 
Tullaglian  House  (Col.  Dickson). 

19J  m.  a little  beyond  the  village 
of  Tullaghan,  the  Drowes  River  is- 
suing from  Lough  Melvin  is  crossed, 
and  the  county  of  Donegal  entered. 
On  1.,  between  road  and  sea,  are 
remains  of  the  castle  of  Duncarbry , 
built  by  Isabel  McClancy  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  frequent 
aspect  of  neat  roadside  cottages, 
together  with  now  and  then  a more 
ambitious  style  of  house,  betokens 
the  approach  to 

22m.  Bundoran#  (Pop. 764).  This 
popular  N.W.  bathing-place,  consists 
of  one  street  about  a mile  long. 
It  is  well  situated  on  a bold  portion 
of  the  coast  of  Donegal  Bay,  but,  like 
many  other  watering-places,  it  lacks 
vegetation  and  shelter;  the  hills, 
although  fine  objects  as  a land- 
scape, are  too  far  off  to  be 
available  for  easy  resort.  On  the 
opposite  coast,  terminated  in  the 
extreme  distance  by  the  cliffs  of 
Teelin  Head  and  Slieve  League, 
are  seen  St.  John’s  Point  and  Light- 
house, Inver  and  Killybegs  Bays. 
Bundoran  is  a favourite  seaside  re- 
sort, and  is  largely  frequented  in 
the  summer  months ; it  has  an 
invigorating  and  bracing  atmo- 
sphere, and  excellent  bathing  faci- 
lities. Care  should  be  taken  in 
bathing  off  the  beach  on  account  of 
the  current  in  the  return  of  the  tide. 
The  Gulf  Stream  which  sweeps  round 
the  bay  of  Donegal  raises  the  mean 
temperature.  It  is  a good  centre 
for  the  Lough  Melvin  and  Drowes 
fishing.  The  Gt.  N.  Rly.  Co.’s  Hotel 
is  finely  situated  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  bay.  It  was  erected  in  1 894,  and 
is  built  of  concrete,  and  thoroughly 
equipped.  Fine  Golf  Linlis  of  9 
holes  are  in  the  grounds  belonging 
to  the  hotel.  The  action  of  the  sea 
has  worn  the  cliffs  into  numerous  gro- 
tesque forms,  an  example  of  which 
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may  be  seen  in  the  Fairy  Bridge  to 
the  N.,  a single  natural  arch  24  ft.  in 
span.  The  horizontal  stratification  of 
the  carboniferous  limestone  forms 
many  rock  pools,  in  which  safe  bath- 
ing is  to  be  had  oti  the  S.  side,  and  it 
is  rich  in  fossils.  The  Great  Northern 
Rly.  Co.  afford  facilities  to  tourists 
from  England  and  Scotland,  a regu- 
lar service  being  maintained  between 
Bundoran  and  Dublin,  Belfast,  and 
Londonderry.  Bundoran  is  largely 
frequented,  like  Galway,  by  the 
country  folk,  an  attraction  in  them- 
selves to  cross-channel  visitors. 

Conveyances. — Cars  daily  to  Sligo; 
daily  to  Donegal ; Rail  to  Bally- 
shannon,  Enniskillen,  and  London- 
derry, via  Bundoran  Junction. 

Distances. — Ballyshannon.  4 m. ; 
Sligo,  22  m. ; Enniskillen,  by  Rail, 
44  m. ; Donegal,  18}  m. ; Kinlough, 
2}  m.  ; Lough  Melvin,  4 m.  ; 
Garrison,  11  m. ; Glenade,  10  m.  ; 
Manor  Hamilton,  15}  m. 


Excursions. 

Bundoran  is  a good  tourist  centre, 
and  the  following  excursions  are 
recommended:  (l)  Loughs  Melvin 
and  Glenade,  Manor  Hamilton.  (2) 
Belleek,  Lough  Erne,  and  Ennis- 
killen. (3)  Sligo  and  Lough  Gill. 
(4)  Brownhall  and  Donegal.  (5) 
Petligo  and  Lough  Derg. 

Lough  Melvin , Lovgh  Glenade , and 
Manor  Hamilton. 

It  is  a very  beautiful  drive  to 
Manor  Hamilton  through  Kinlough, 
for  which  a private  car  may  be  taken 
at  Bundoran.  The  Drowes  is  crossed 
at  Lennox's  Bridge. 

2}  m.  Kinlough  (Tr.  Ceann-locha , 
Head  of  the  lake),  prettily  situated 
at  the  western  extremity  of  Lough 
Melvin,  contains  a Spring  impreg- 


nated with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
There  are  some  nice  residences  in 
the  neighbourhood — Kinlough  House 
(J.  Johnston,  Esq.),  and,  on  the 
southern  btnk  of  Lough  Melvin, 
Mount  Prospect , the  residence  of  St. 
George  R.  Johnston,  Esq. 

Lough  Melvin  is  a very  consider- 
able sheet  of  water  7}  m. in  length; 
but  though  the  southern  banks  are 
extremely  striking,  it  generally  at- 
tracts the  angler  more  than  the 
general  tourist.  The  former  will  find 
accommodation  and  boats  at  the 
little  village  of  Garrison#  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  lake.  Most  of  the  fish- 
ing is  free,  and  arrangements  can  be 
made  at  Bundoran  for  the  preserves. 
From  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
end  of  May  is  the  spring  season  on 
the  lake,  after  which  grilse  comes 
in ; there  is  also  splendid  trout- 
fishing, especially  of  the  sort  n lined 
gillaroo.  There  are  several  islands 
of  no  great  size,  one,  a Crannog , 
close  to  the  S.  shore  containing  the 
remd-is  of  Rossclogher  Castle , and 
on  the  near  shore  are  the  ruins 
of  Bossclogher  Church.  The  Castle 
has  been  identified  by  some  as  that 
in  which  De  Cuellar,  a captain  in 
the  Spanish  Armada,  found  refuge 
after  his  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
Sligo.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his 
escape  and  adventures,  which  was 
found  in  the  Academy  of  History  in 
Madrid,  and  published  in  1885. 
On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  are 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Church  of 
Bossinver.  Near  it  is  Tober-Moque> 
the  Well  of  St.  Moque.  From 
Kinlough  the  road  is  carried  up  a 
splendid  ravine,  similar  to  the  one 
at  Glencar,  the  hills  on  each  side 
rising  in  sudden  escarpments  to  the 
height  of  1500  ft.  At  the  top  of  the 
water-level  is 

10  m.  Lough  Glenade,  a small  lake 
buried  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  which  is  Glenade 
House.  From  this  lake  issues  the 
m 2 
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Bonet  River,  wiiich  flows  into  Lougli 
Gill  at  Dromahaire. 

15J  m.  Manor  Hamilton  (Rte.  11). 
The  tourist  should,  however,  before 
arriving  here,  turn  off  to  the  rt.  to 
see  the  village  of  Lurganboy,  which 
is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  most 
romantic  scenery ; and  he  may  vary 
the  return  route  by  driving  to  Gar- 
rison, and  following  this  N.  bank  of 
Lough  Melvin  to  Bundoran  or  Bally- 
shannon. 

Return  to  Main  Route. 

From  Bundoran  the  road  is  tame 
and  surrounded  by  sandbanks.  One 
mile  on  1.  are  the  ruins  of  Finner 
Church.  Beyond  are  sand  hills 
with  Cromlech , Stone  Circle  and 
Cairn , and  along  the  shore  a fine 
Strand.  The  road  runs  through  the 
parish  of  Inismacsaint.  It  takes  its 
name  from  an  island  in  Lough  Erne, 
Ir.  Inis  - muiglie  - samh  (moy  - sauv), 
the  Island  of  the  plain  of  the  sorrel, 
from  which  the  parish  is  corruptly 
named  Inismacsaint.  Approaching 
Ballyskannon,  Ballymacward  Castle 
is  seen,  which  was  built  in  the 
winter  famine  of  1739.  It  was 
the  home  of  “ Colleen  Bawn,” 
famous  in  song  and  story,  who  was 
one  of  the  Ffolliott  family,  and 
eloped  with  Willy  Reilly.t 

4 m.  Ballyshannon  # (Pop.  2471) 
(Ir.  Bel-atha-Seanaigh , Mouth  of 
Shannagh’s  ford),  famous  for  its 
salmon-leap,  presents  from  a dis- 
tance an  infinitely  pleasanter  ap- 
pearance than  a nearer  inspection 
warrants.  Its  situation  is  almost 
fine,  on  a steep  hill  overlooking  the 
broad  and  rushing  stream  of  the 
Erne,  but  the  streets  are  dirty  and 
mean,  especially  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  town. 

The  Castle  of  Ballyshannon,  of 
which  scarce  any  traces  remain,  be- 

f See  Carleton’s  * Willy  Reilly.’  J 


longing  to  the  O’Donnells,  WaS  the 
scene  of  a disastrous  defeat  of  the 
English  under  Sir  Conyers  Clifford  in 
1597.  The  Castle  was  besieged  with 
vigour  for  three  days,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  sap  the  walls,  but  the  garrison 
having  made  a desperate  sally,  the 
English  retreated  in  haste,  and  pursued 
by  Hugh  Roe  O’Donnell,  they  lost  a 
great  portion  of  their  force  in  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  cross  the  Erne. 

The  2 portions  of  the  town,  the 
lower  one  of  which  is  called  the 
Port , are  connected  by  a Bridge  of 
12  arches,  about  400  yards  above 
the  celebrated  Falls,  where  an  enor- 
mous body  of  water  is  precipitated 
over  a cliff  some  30  ft.  high  and  10  ft. 
above  high  water,  with  a noise  that 
is  perfectly  deafening.  This  is  the 
scene  of  the  Salmon-leap.  The  sal- 
mon that  come  down  the  river  in  the 
autumn  return  again  in  the  spring 
months,  and  this  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  ascending  the  falls.  Traps 
with  funnel-shaped  entrances  are 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  falls 
in  which  the  salmon  are  caught,  and 
1 aken  out  for  market  as  required. 
Between  the  traps  are  intervals 
through  which  the  fish  can  reach 
the  top  of  the  falls  by  leaping,  and 
as  at  low  water  the  spring  is  about 
16  ft.,  the  scene  is  singularly  inte- 
resting. Below  the  falls  is  Inis • 
Saimer , now  called  Fish  Island,  on 
which  are  buildings  connected  with 
the  fishery.  The  fishery  is  very 
valuable,  and  is  owned  by  Messrs. 
Moore  and  Alexander.  On  the 
bridge  is  a tablet  to  Wm.  Allingham 
(1824-89),  a native  of  the  town. 
The  antiquary  will  find,  in  the 
parish  of  Kilbarron,  in  which  the 
N.  part  of  Ballyshannon  is  situated, 
no  less  than  14  Raths , and  between 
3 and  4 m.  to  the  N.W.  the  ruins  of 
Kilbarron  Castle,  an  ancient  fortress 
of  the  O’Clerys,  a family  renowned 
in  their  day  for  their  skill  in  science, 
poetry,  and  history,  and  of  whom 
was  Father  Michael  0‘Clery,  the 
leader  of  the  illustrious  quartet  of 
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the  Four  Masters.  It  stands  on  a 
precipitous  rock  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  coast.  A little  to  the  N.  of  this 
is  Coolmore,  frequented  as  a bathing- 
place.  On  the  return  (about  £ m. 
from  the  town),  visit  the  site  and 
a portion  of  wall  of  the  Abbey  of 
Assaroe  (Eas*Aedha-Ruaidh,  the 
Waterfall  of  Red  Hugh,  an  early 
king  who  was  drowned  at  the  falls), 
founded  in  1178  by  Flaith-bertach 
O’Cannanan,  Prince  of  Tyrconnell. 
It  was  prettily  situated  in  a glen  on 
the  banks  of  a small  river.  It  was 
in  possession  of  the  monks  during 
the  wars  of  Red  Hugh  O’Donnell 
in  the  end  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and 
an  inquisition  of  its  lands,  &c.,  was 
taken  in  1589.  Its  lands  and  the 
fishery  of  Ballyshannon  fell  to  Sir 
Henry  Ffolliott.  The  antiquary 
should  notice  a Sweat-house  in  a 
field  to  the  W.,  the  interesting 
Tomb  of  the  O’Clerys  in  the  grave- 
yard, and  two  Bullans  at  the 
entrance  of  one  of  the  caves  on  the 
river  bank. 

A considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
at  Ballyshannon,  although  the  ex- 
istence of  a dangerous  bal  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  acts  injuriously 
to  commerce. 

Conveyances. — Cars  daily  to  Done- 
gal, also  to  Sligo;  Rail  to  Ennis- 
killen and  Bundoran. 

Distances. — Sligo,  26  m.  (road) ; 
Bundoran,  4 m. ; Donegal,  14  j m.  ; 
Ballintra,  7 m. ; Belleek,  4 m.  ; 
Pettigo,  17m.;  Enniskillen,  40  m. ; 
Garrison,  9 m. ; Manor  Hamilton, 
19  m. 


developed.  Near  it  is  Brown  Hall 
(Major  J.  Hamilton),  through  the 
grounds  of  which  the  Ballintra 
River  flows  in  a very  singular  man- 
ner. The  locality  is  called  The 
Pullins.  Part  of  the  caverns  can 
be  entered  and  lights  procured  at 
an  adjoining  cottage. 

“It  is  formed  by  the  course  of  a 
mountain  torrent  which  runs  nearly  a 
mile  through  a most  picturesque  ravine 
shaded  by  a mass  of  deep  wood.  A 
solid  bed  of  limestone  seems  to  have 
been  cleft  from  30  to  40  ft.  in  depth, 
and  in  this  narrow  fissure,  often  turning 
at  a very  acute  angle,  the  river  foams 
along,  frequently  disappearing  in 
caves,  when  its  course  passes  under 
the  rock  for  a considerable  space. 
After  a course  again  of  J m.  through 
a meadow,  the  river  reassumes  its 
wild  character,  but  with  increased 
magnificence.  It  suddenly  descends 
about  60  ft.  in  a deep  chasm,  the 
rocks  actually  meeting  overhead,  while 
a precipitous  wall  bounds  it  on  either 
side  ; it  then  emerges  under  a perfect 
natural  bridge,  and,  turning  suddenH, 
a vista  appears  opening  upon  the  sea 
in  the  distance,  and  on  either  side  a 
perpendicular  rock  extends  in  a 
straight  line  to  Ballintra,  the  river 
occupying  the  entire  space  between 
these  walls.” — Hall. 

13  m.  Coxtown,  and  a little  further 
on  the  poor  village  of  Laghy,  to  the 
1.  of  which  are  Belle  Isle , and  on  an 
island  at  the  entrance  of  Donegal 
Bay  St.  Ernan’s  (A.  II.  Foster,  Esq.), 
and  at  18J  m.  the  town  of  Donegal , 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Eask  River 
(see  Rte.  18). 


The  route  from  Ballyshannon  to 
Donegal  is  through  a dreary  unin- 
teresting country.  7 m.  1.  is  Cavan 
Garden , the  seat  of  T.  J.  Atkinson, 
Esq. 

11  m.  is  the  village  of  Ballintra, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the 
jpoupfaip  lirnesto&e  ip  very  largely 
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liOUTE  13. 

ENNISKILLEN  TO  PETTIGO,  LOUGH 
DERG,  AND  DONEGAL. 

This  route  to  Donegal  by  either 
rail  or  road,  is  not  usually  followed 
by  travellers,  who  for  the  most  part 
go  by  Ballyshannon.  The  tourist 
travelling  by  rail  leaves  the  main 
line  at  Bundoran  Junct.,  and  folio  w- 
ing  the  branch  through  Irvinestown 
and  Kesb,  arrives  at  Pettigo  (23  m.), 
and  drives  thence  to  Donegal.  It 
is,  however,  a beautiful  drive'  to 
Pettigo,  particularly  if  the  tourist 
keeps  the  road  alongside  of  the 
lake,  and  not  the  car-road  through 
Irvinestown.  For  a short  distance 
it  runs  close  to  the  railway,  diverg- 
ing at  a small  pool  called  the  Race- 
course Lake, and  approaching  Lough 
Erne  at  4 m.  Trory  Church.  On 
the  rt.  of  the  road  is  the  mound  of 
Mossfield  Fort.  Before  reaching  the 
Church  a road  turns  off  on  rt.  to 
Irvinestown.  At  5 m.  the  Ballina- 
mallard  stream  is  crossed  near  its 
mouth.  On  rt.  is  Eiversdale  (W . H. 
Archdale,  Esq.),  and  further  on 
Eossfad  (Col.  Richardson).  The 
views  from  this  road  aie  much  finer 
than  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Ballyshannon  road,  as  it  embraces 
all  the  cliff*  and  hill  scenery  on  the 
W.  shore.  The  estates  too  on  this 
side  are  fine  and  beautifully  wooded, 
particu’arly  those  of  Castle  Arch- 
dale (Capt.  Mervyn  Archdale)  and 
Eochjield. 

At  11  m.  Lisnacarrich , a road 
comes  in  from  Irvinestown,  2J  m. 
distant.  Close  to  it  is  Necarn 
Castle  (W.  D’Arcy  Irvine,  Esq.). 
The  road  pow  approaches  the  rail- 
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way  line,  and  keeps  with  it  to 
Pettigo. 

15  m.  Kesh,  a small  place  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  containing 
nothing  whatever  to  interest  the  tra- 
veller. The  country  now  begins  to 
get  wilder,  an  extensive  and  dreary 
range  of  hills  stretching  from 
Omagh  on  the  E.  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Donegal.  The  Kesh 
River  rises  about  10  m.  to  the 
N.E.  in  the  hills  of  Dooish,  1119  ft. 
Passing  rt.  CloneUy  House , soon  after 
which  the  tourist  arrives  at 

20  m.  Pettigo,  # prettily  situ- 
ated on  the  River  Termon,  and 
very  near  the  north  bank  of  Lough 
Erne,  opposite  the  long  and  narrow 
Boa  Island.  Near  it  on  the  shores 
of  Lough  Erne  is  Waterfoot  (C.  R. 
Barton,  Esq.). 

Pettigo  is  in  the  parish  of  Temple- 
carne,  near  the  glebe-house  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  Termon  May  rath,  a 
strong  keep  with  circular  towers  at  the 
angles,  said  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  Myler^Magrath,  the  first  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Clogher  (see  p.  169).  It  com- 
mands a fine  view  of  Lough  Erne,  and  it 
stands  on  what  were  the  Termon  lands 
of  St.  Daveog  of  Lough  Derg,  of  which 
the  Magraths  were  the  hereditary 
wardens.  It  was  battered  by  Ireton  in 
the  Parliamentary  war.  The  prefix  of 
Termon  signifies  sanctuary—  “ in  for- 
mer times  the  founder  of  a church 
being  obliged,  prior  to  its  consecration 
by  the  bishop,  to  endow  it  with  certain 
properties  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment. To  these  lands,  which  were  de- 
nominated Erenach  or  Termon  lands, 
various  privileges  were  annexed  ; they 
were  exempt  from  all  lay  charges,  and 
became  sanctuaries,  and  were  in  some 
respects  equivalent  to  our  glebe-lands.” 

Pettigo  is  the  rendezvous  of  the 
devotees  in  Ireland,  who  at  a certain 
season  throng  the  place  on  their 
way  to  Lough  Derg,  which  lies 
about  4J  m,  to  the  N,,  ip  as  wild 
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and  forbidding  a mountain  region  as 
can  well  be  imagined.  The  scenery- 
round  the  lake  is  exceedingly  deso- 
late. Though  part  of  the  S.  shore 
and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands 
have  been  planted  with  trees,  the 
bleak,  featureless  heathy  hills  which 
surround  it  give  no  interest  or  variety 
to  the  landscape.  A boathouse 
stands  on  the  shore,  and  in  the 
distance  is  a low  island  covered 
with  buildings  rising  from  the  very 
water’s  edge,  and  to  which  the 
attention  is  at  once  directed.  The 
lake  itself  is  6 m.  long  and  4 broad, 
and  two  of  the  several  rocky  islands 
which  it  contains  have  been  the  scene 
of  St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory. 

On  Saints'  Island , near  the  N.  shore, 
there  is  nothing  now  but  the  shattered 
remains  of  the  old  Monastery  destroyed 
in  1632,  the  graveyard,  which  is  in  a 
fair  state  of  preservation,  and  some 
small  mounds,  which  are  the  sites  of 
the  ancient  penitential  cells.  Station 
Island  is  about  half-a-mile  from  the 
shore,  and  measures  130  yards  by  60 
yards.  The  buildings  on  it  consist  of 
St.  Patrick’s  and  St.  Mary’s  Chapels, 
a Bell-tower,  a Presbytery,'  a large 
Hospice,  with  60  rooms  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  better  class  of  pil- 
grims, and  6 smaller  lodging-houses. 
There  is  a small  fluted  shaft  of  free- 
stone about  4 ft.  high  called  St. 
Patrick's  Cross , into  which  a modern 
iron  cross  has  been  inserted.  Set  in 
the  E.  wall  of  St.  Patrick’s  Ch.  are 
some  inscribed  stones.  The  Penitential 
Beds  are  small  circular  enclosures 
made  of  earth  and  stones  about  18  in. 
high.  There  are  also  3 Statues — the 
Virgin,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Patrick. 
From  the  1st  of  June  to  the  15th  of 
August,  the  festival  of  the  Assumption 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is  the  time  pre- 
scribed for  their  religious  ceremonies, 
and  the  number  of  visitors  during  this 
periodfis  about  4000.  Permission  for 
visitors  other  than  pilgrims  to  land  on 
Station  Island  is  to  be  had  from  the 
Prior  only,  and  that  in  writing ; but 
from  the  20th  of  July  to  the  15th  of 
August  no  permission  can  be  granted, 
owing  to  the  usually  crowded  state  of 


the  island,  the  presence  of  strangers 
being  found  to  interfere  with  the  de- 
votional exercises  of  the  pilgrims. 
Boats  are  supplied,  the  charge  gener- 
ally being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
hirer.  The  pilgrims  usually  stay  3 
days,  some  6,  and  some  occasionally  9. 
Longer  than  this  no  one  can  stay  with- 
out special  permission  from  the  Prior. 
“ The  Station  commences  with  a visit 
to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  St.  Pat- 
rick’s Church.”  Devotional  exercises 
are  then  gone  through  at  St.  Patrick’s 
Cross  and  at  St.  Brigid’s  Cross.  The 
pilgrim,  “then  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  Cross  and  with  outstretched 
arms,  thrice  renounces  the  World,  the 
Flesh,  and  the  Devil.”  Seven  circuits 
are  then  made  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church, 
and  the  pilgrim  next  proceeds  to  St. 
Bridget’s  Bed,  St.  Brendan’s,  St. 
Catherine’s,  and  St.  Columba’s,  the 
same  penitential  exercises  being  re- 
peated at  the  entrance,  three  inside, 
and  three  outside  circuits.  Six  out- 
side circuits  are  made  of  the  large 
penitential  bed  with  exercises,  with 
the  same  at  the  two  entrances,  two 
inside  circuits,  and  two  in  the  centre. 
The  pilgrim  then  goes  to  the  water’s 
edge,  repeating  exercises  standing 
and  kneeling,  and  returns  to  St. 
Patrick’s  Cross,  from  which  he  set 
out,  and  concludes  by  entering  St. 
Patrick’s  Church.  Three  Stations  are 
performed  each  day,  and  “ the  pilgrim 
enters  ‘ Prison  ’ on  the  evening  of  the 
tirst  day,  and  then  makes  the  Stations 
for  the  second  day  by  reciting  the 
prayers  of  each  Station  as  already 
given.”  In  addition  to  these  the  usual 
Church  Services  are  attended  by  the 
pilgrims.  The  exercises  are  performed 
barefooted  and  bareheaded.  One  meal 
only  is  allowed  daily,  consisting  of 
“ black  tea  and  dry  bread  ” ; the  only 
other  refreshment  is  the  water  of  the 
lake  boiled  and  sweetened,  which  the 
pilgrims  call  “wine.” 

History.— Lough  Derg  was  for  cen- 
turies famous  throughout  Europe  as  a 
place  of  pilgrimage,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  now,  if  not  impossible,  to  trace 
its  origin.  To  St.  Daveog,  a disciple 
of  St.  Patrick,  is  attributed  the  founda- 
tion of  a monastery  here,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the  ninth 
cent.  The  popular  ideas  of  purga- 
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tory  date  from  an  early  period,  and 
the  vision  of  St.  Patrick  at  Lough 
Derg  became  known  about  the  middle 
of  the  12  th  cent,  by  Henry,  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  the  Abbey 
of  Saltrey,  in  Huntingdonshire,  who 
describes  the  descent  of  Owain,  a 
knight  of  King  Stephen’s  in  1153,  of 
which  description  French  and  English 
versions  exist.  He  describes  the  pre- 
liminary ceremonies,  the  descent  to  the 
cave,  the  fields  of  punishment,  the 
terrible  passage  of  the  bridge,  and  the 
arrival  at  the  earthly  paradise.  Early 
in  the  loth  cent,  the  spot  became  cele- 
brated, and  pilgrims  came  from  many 
parts  of  Europe.  Edward  III.,  in  1358, 
certified  to  two  distinguished  foreigners 
having  performed  the  pilgrimage  ; and 
Richard  II.,  in  1397,  granted  a safe 
conduct  to  Raymond,  Chamberlain  of 
the  King  of  France,  and  his  company. 
It  continued  to  the  end  of  the  next 
century,  but  on  the  report  of  a monk 
of  Holland,  Pope  Alexander  VI.  sent 
orders  for  its  destruction,  which  were 
carried  out  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  1497  ; 
but  it  soon  again  sprung  into  fame  by 
authority  of  Pope  Pius  III.,  and  for 
the  next  two  centuries  it  flourished  as 
before.  The  legend  was  inserted  in 
the  ‘ Roman  Missal  ’ of  1522.  It  was 
made  the  subject  of  a drama  by 
Calderon,  in  which  the  legend  is  closely 
followed,  the  Ludovico  Enio  being 
the  Owain  of  Henry  ot*  Saltrey.  In 
1G32  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland  pro- 
hibited the  pilgrimage  and  ordered  the 
Purgatory  to  be  destroyed.  In  1704 
an  Act  was  passed  again  prohibiting 
all  such  assemblies,  which  failed  in  its 
object,  and  the  pilgrimage  has  con- 
tinued down  to  this  very  day.  The 
accounts  given  of  the  pilgrimages  in 
the  last  century  and  early  in  this, 
making  all  allowance  for  :prejudice 
and  exaggeration,  exhibit  the  extra- 
ordinary hold  the  spot  has  had  over 
the  popular  mind.  Many  thousand 
pilgrims  thronged  to  it  during  the 
season,  nearly  a thousand  at  a time 
being  witnessed  on  the  one  small 
island  going  through  the  severest 
penance.  So  profitable  was  it  that  the 
proprietor  derived  from  the  ferry  from 
200/.  to  300/.  a year  ; and  about  50/.  is 
still  paid  in  rent  for  the  right.  When 
the  original  cave  associated  with  St. 
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Patrick’s  vision  of  purgatory  was 
destroyed  a second  was  made,  which 
was  closed  in  the  last  century,  and  the 
chapel  of  St.  Patrick  was  substituted 
in  its  stead  as  a “ Prison,”  in  which 
the  penitent  puts  in  his  nightly  vigil. 

The  geologist  will  notice  the 
change  from  the  limestones  of  Lough 
Erne  to  the  extensive  region  of  mica- 
slates,  which  from  this  point  em- 
braces nearly  the  whole  of  the  N.W. 
portion  of  the  kingdom.  The  very 
vegetation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lough  Derg  attests  the  change,  and 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  intelligent 
observer.  Half-way  to  Pettigo,  on 
the  return,  to  the  rt.  is  Came  Grave- 
yard, with  an  ancient  Cross , the 
upper  portion  circular  and  pierced, 
but  damaged. 

From  Pettigo  a wild  mountain 
road  passes  under  the  base  of  Knock- 
adrin  752  ft.,  and  Oughtnadrin  896 
ft.,  falling  into  the  Ballyshannon 
road  at  33  m.  Laghy  village,  from 
whence  it  is  3J  m.  to  Donegal 
(Rte.  18). 


ROUTE  14. 

ENNISKILLEN  TO  LONDONDERRY, 
BY  OMAGH  AND  STRABANE  : 
PORTADOWN  TO  DUNGANNON 
AND  OMAGH. 

The  whole  of  this  route  is  per- 
formed by  rail.  The  greater  por- 
tion runs  through  an  uninteresting 
country,  consisting  of  high  lands, 
with  a good  deal  of  bleak  hill  and 
moor.  The  latter  half  is  thn  most 
picturesque,  particularly  when  we 
reach  the  valley  of  the  Foyle  and 
its  tributaries.  Lough  Erne,  which 
is  skirted  by  the  line,  is  barely 
visible,  high  banks  intervening, 
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6 m.  Ballinamallard,  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name. 

8J  m.  Bundoran  Junct.,  from 
whence  the  branch  runs  round  the 
N.  side  of  Lower  Lough  Erne  to 
Bundoran. 

10  m.  Trillick,  a neat  village  at 
the  foot  of  the  Brooker  Mt.,  2 m. 
from  the  Stat.  Near  it  are  the 
ruins  of  Castle  Mervyn. 

14  m.  Dromore  Road.  On  the  1. 
is  the  village  of  Dromore,  which 
suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents  in  1641.  St.  Patrick  is 
said  to  have  founded  here  a monas- 
tery for  the  first  woman  who  received 
the  veil  at  his  hands.  It  was  the 
seat  of  a Cistercian  Abbey,  which 
was  burned  in  1690.  Near  it  are 
some  large  and  perfect  Forts. ' 

20  m.,  connected  by  a short  branch 
line,  is  Fintona  (Pop.  1271),  placed 
on  the  Fintona  Water.  The  O'Neills 
had  a stronghold  here,  of  which 
scarcely  a trace  remains.  The  ruins 
of  the  old  Church  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  loch.  Close  by  is  Eccles- 
ville. 


[9  m.  to  the  S.,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Brocker  Hills,  is  Five- 
mile  Town  (Pop.  548),  also  founded  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  by  Sir  William 
Stewart,  who  built  the  castle  of 
Aghentine , of  which  slight  remains 
exist.  At  the  N.  end  is  Blessingbourn 
(Capt.  H.  de  F.  Montgomery). 

9 m.  S.E.  of  Fintona  is  Clogher, 
now  a poor  village,  but  once  a place 
of  great  ecclesiastical  importance. 

It  claims  to  be  the  seat  of  the  most 
ancient  bishopric  in  Ireland,  origin- 
ally founded  by  St.  Patrick.  * The 
name  is  derived  from  Ir.  Clochar , the 
Place  of  stone.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  royal  residence  of  the  ancient 
princes  of  Ergallia,  to  which  legend 
traces  of  earthworks  still  existing  lend 
support.  The  Cathedral  Church  is 
called  after  St.  Macartin,  a disciple  of 
St.  Patrick,  and  who  founded  a cell 
here,  and  died  in  506,  The  first  Protest 


tant  bishop  was  Myler  Magrath 
(1570)  ; but  he  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Cashel  the  same  year,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  funds  in  Clogher  diocese. f 
The  see  was  improved  by  James  I. 
with  a grant  of  the  revenues  of 
Clogher  Abbey.  The  diocese  was 
united  to  Armagh  by  the  Church  Tem- 
poralities Act,  [as  it  had  once  been, 
but  is  now  a separate  diocese. 
Amongst  the  prelates  was  Bishop 
Tennison,  a great  benefactor  to  the 
church,  who,  with  Bishop  Stearne, 
nearly  rebuilt  the  Cathedral  in  the 
last  century.  It  is  a plain  cruciform 
building  with  a tower  rising  from  the 
W.  front,  and  has  recently  been 
renovated. 

Clogher  Parh  (J.  W.  Ellison 
Macartney,  Esq.)  adjoins  the  town, 
and  there  is  a pretty  cascade  at 
Lumford  Glen,  a little  way  out. 

At  Knockmany,  about  2J  m.  N. 
of  Clogher,  is  an  interesting  Sepul- 
chral Chamber , known  as  “ Aynia’s 
Cove."  It  is  without  covering  and 
consists  of  13  stones,  on  four  of 
which  is  rude  ornamentation. 

The  Clogher  Valley  Light  Rly. 
runs  from  Maguire’s  Bridge,  near 
Enniskillen,  through  Fivemiletown, 
Clogher,  Aughnacloy,  and  Caledon, 
and  joins  the  Gt.  N.  Rly.  again  at 
Tynan,  near  Armagh.] 


From  Fintona  the  rail  still  ascencls 
through  bleak  and  cold  hills  to 

26  m.  Omagh  # (Pop.  4039),  the 
county-town  of  Tyrone,  a thriving 
place  with  a good  milling  industry 
and  shirt  factories,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Drumragh  River 
with  the  Camowen,  their  united 

■f-  Myler  Magrath  had  been  a Franciscan 
Friar,  and  becoming  a Protestant  was  ad- 
vanced as  stated.  He  afterwards  added  to 
his  sees  Waterford  and  Pasmore,  and  later 
resigned  these  for  Killala  and  Achonry.  He 
was  a notorious  pluralist  and  held  77  livings 
besides  his  4 bishoprics,  and  he  was  utterly 
unscrupulous  in  his  administration.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  100,  having  held  the  arcl}* 
bishopric  for  5£  years.  Sep  p. 
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waters  there  taking  the  name  of  the 
Strule  to  join  the  Mourne  before  it 
falls  into  the  Foyle.  Good  speci- 
mens of  river  pearls  are  occasionally 
found  here.  The  Castle  of  Omy 
played  an  important  part  in  the 
wars  of  1509,  when  it  was  rased  to 
the  ground;  and  again  in  1641, 
when  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill  took  posses- 
sion of  it.  The  town  itself  contains 
little  to  detain  the  tourist,  save  the 
usual  county  structures — a Court- 
House  with  a good  Doric  front, 
Lunatic  Asylum , Bridewell , Bar- 
rack, a Church  with  a lofty  spire, 
which  looks  very  well  from  the  Rly., 
and  a new  B.  C.  Chapel.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  Creevenagh  House 
(Mrs.  Auchinleck),  Lisanelly,  and 
Lisnamallard  (W.  R.  Scott,  Esq.). 


Line  from  Portadoivn  to  Dungannon 
and  Omagh . 

The  main  line  from  Dublin  to 
Londonderry  runs  to  Portadown 
(Rte.  5).  Leaving  it  we  soon  come 
in  view  of  Lough  Neagh  and  pass 

Annaghmore,  4 m. 

At  Vernersh ridge  the  line  crosses 
the  Blackwater,  a considerable 
stream,  which  receives  at  Moy  the 
waters  of  the  Ulster  Canal  connect- 
ing Lough  Erne  near  Belturbet  with 
Lough  Neagh. 

4 m.  on  rt.  is  Moy,  a small 
town  on  the  Blackwater,  built  by 
Lord  Charlemont  on  the  pattern 
of  Marengo  in  Italy  ; it  is  noted  for 
its  horse  fair.  On  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  crossed  here  by  a 
good  stone  Bridge , is  Charlemont. 

A Fort  was  first  constructed  here  in 
1602  by  Lord  Mountjoy  as  a check 
on  the  Earl  of  Tyrone.  At  Char- 
lemont in  1642  occurred  the  treacherous 
seizure  and  murder  of  Lord  Caulfeild, 
the  governor  of  Charlemont  Fort,  by  Sir 
Phelim  O’Neill.  O’Neill  held  the  fort 
until  1650,  when  it  surrendered  to  Sir 


Chas.  Coote.  In  1653  William,  brother 
of  Lord  Charlemont,  captured  O’Neill, 
and  he  was  hanged  in  Dublin.  The 
fort  was  held  by  Teague  O’Regan  for 
James  at  the  Revolution,  but  capitu- 
lated to  Schomberg  after  a siege  of  a 
few  months.  It  was  long  used  as  an 
ordnance  depot  by  the  Government, 
but  ceased  to  be  such  in  1858,  when  it 
was  sold  to  the  then  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont. 

The  buildings  erected  by  Lord  Caul- 
feild consist  of  a square  block  three 
storeys  high,  shown  by  string  courses. 
On  each  side  are  jutting  bays,  in 
which  were  fine  mullioned  windows, 
now  blocked  up.  The  bastions  and 
other  defences  that  surrounded  it  have 
now  been  levelled. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  Box- 
borough , the  seat  of  Lord  Charle- 
mont, and  Church  Hill. 

3 m.  to  the  S.,  between  the  river 
and  the  Ulster  Canal,  is  the  village 
of  Blackwater-town. 

In  1575  the  Earl  of  Sussex  built  a 
Fort  here  to  command  the  pass  from 
the  O’Neill  country  to  Armagh,  and  as 
a check  to  incursions  from  the  for- 
tresses of  Benburb  and  Dungannon. 
It  was  besieged  by  Hugh  O’Neill, 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  in  1598,  which  imme- 
diately led  to  the  battle  of  the  Yellow 
Ford , on  the  Callan,  a place  between 
this  and  Armagh,  in  which  Sir  Henry 
Bagenal  was  killed,  and  the  English 
defeated  with  great  loss  (see  p.  144). 

A little  higher  up  the  river  is  the 
Castle  of  Benburb  (Ir.  Beann-borb , 
Bold  ben  or  cliff),  on  a lofty  escarp- 
ment above  the  water,  which  sur- 
rounds it  on  two  sides  Here  the 
Scotch  and  English  army  under 
Monroe  were  defeated  in  1646  by  the 
Irish  under  Owen  Roe  O’Neill,  after 
a desperate  battle,  with  the  loss  of 
about  3000  men.  It  does  not  pre- 
sent any  interesting  architectural 
features. 

14J  m.  Dungannon  # (Pop.  3812). 

It  was  celebrated  for  having  been  in 
early  days  the  chief  residence  of  the 
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O’Neills,  who,  being  in  constant  re- 
bellion against  the  English  Govern- 
ment, involved  the  town  in  a never- 
ending  series  of  assault  and  siege 
which  lasted  until  the  close  of  the 
17th  cent.  The  site  of  their  castle 
is  at  the  top  of  the  town.  The  in- 
dependence of  the  Irish  parliament 
was  claimed  here  in  1782  by  the 
delegates  from  the  corps  of  the  Ulster 
Volunteers.  An  abbey  was  founded 
by  Con.  O’Neill  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  Its  castle  was  frequently 
dismantled  and  rebuilt  by  the  O’Neills, 
and  their  successors  the  Chichesters, 
but  all  traces  of  it  have  disappeared, 
having  been  destroyed  in  the  Wars  of 
1641  ; the  towers  now  standing  were 
erected  in  1780.  N.  of  Dungannon  is 
the  Rath  of  Tullahogue , a great  earth- 
work surrounded  by  entrenchments, 
where  the  O’Neill  chiefs  were  inaugu- 
rated, and  at  which  the  O’Hagans, 
justiciaries  of  Tyrone,  were  the  chief 
functionaries.  The  last  inauguration 
was  that  of  Hugh  O’Neill,  JBaron 
of  Dungannon,  in  Sept.  1595,  and  the 
inauguration  stone  was  destroyed 
by  Lord  Deputy  Mountjoy  in  1602. 
It  was  from  this  spot  the  late  Lord 
O’ Hagan  took  his  title. 

Dungannon  now  presents  the 
features  of  a busy  manufacturing 
town  engaged  in  the  linen  and  other 
industries,  and  many  improvements 
Lave  bien  made  at  the  hands  of  the 
proprietor,  the  Eail  of  Ran  furl  It 
is  situated  on  an  eminence  about 
8 m.  from  Lough  Neagh,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  Tyrone  coal-basin. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the 
Parish  Church , which  has  an  oc- 
tagonal spire  and  a R.  C.  Chapel. 
It  has  one  of  the  Royal  Schools , 
founded  by  Charles  I.  Primate 
Robinson  erected  the  present  build- 
ings on  lands  given  by  him. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dun- 
gannon are  Springfield,  and  North- 
land House , the  seat  of  Lord  Ran- 
furly. 

A branch  line  of  Rly.  runs  from 
Dungannon,  through  Coalisland 
and  Stewartstown,  close  to  which  is 
Stuart  Hall  (Earl  of  Qastlestuart)  to 


Cookstown,  where  it  joins  the 
branch  from  Cookstown  Junct.  of  the 
N.  Cos.  Rly. 

Distances. — Moy,  5 J m. ; Benburb, 
7J  m.  ; Coalisland,  5|  m.  ; Stew- 
artstown, 9 m. ; Cookstown,  14J  m. ; 
Armagh,  13  m. 

The  Tyrone  Coalfield. 

This  is  interesting  to  the  geologist 
from  the  various  and  speedy  succes- 
sion of  rocks  occurring  in  so  limited  a 
space.  The  coal-seams  rest  on  the 
limestone  of  Dungannon,  and  many  of 
the  hills  and  high  grounds  are  covered 
over  with  Triassic  or  New  Red  Sand- 
stone beds  for  a considerable  distance. 
The  basin  is  divided  into  two  portions  : 
— 1.  The  Coalisland  district  to  the  N.E. 
of  Dungannon,  covering  an  area  of 
about  3000  acres.  Within  a depth  of 
120  fathoms,  24  seams  exist,  10  being 
of  3 ft.  thick  and  upwards,  of  good 
workable  coal — a remarkable  instance 
of  so.  many  seams  being  found  close 
together  at  so  short  a depth.  As  coal 
has  been  slightly  worked  beneath  the 
Triassic  rocks,  the  area  of  the  field 
may  be  much  greater.  2.  The  Anna- 
hone  district  is  only  1 m.  long,  em- 
bracing about  250  acres  4 m.  N.  of 
Coalisland,  and  affording  8 or  9 work- 
able seams.  It  may  be  of  greater  extent 
beneath  the  New  Red  Sandstone.  The 
available  coal  in  the  Tyrone  field  has 
been  estimated  at  SO  to  32  millions,  of 
tons.  The  causes  of  the  failures  of 
the  many  attempts  to  work  it  success- 
fully have  been  assigned  (1)  to  faults 
and  dislocations  which  place  special 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  sinking  shafts 
in  proper  places  ; (2)  the  work  has 
been  hitherto  done  generally  in  an  un- 
skilful manner,  and  old  abandoned 
pits,  of  which  no  record  have  been 
kept,  often  act  as  “high-pressure  re- 
servoirs, which  drive  water  iuto  new 
pits ; ” (3)  owing  to  the  generally 
shaly  nature  of  the  roof  in  the  Coal- 
island seams  the  expense  of  propping 
is  great,  and  the  floor,  being  mostly 
clay,  has  proved  difficult  to  maintain, 
being  too  absorbent  of  water.  The 
principal  collieries  are  at  Coalisland, 
Prumglass,  and  Annahone, 
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Crossing  the  Torrent  river  we 
arrive  at 

17  m.  Donaghmore.  Of  the  im- 
portant monastic  buildings  that 
once  existed  here,  all  that  remains 
is  a beautiful  inscribed  Cross  about 
16  ft.  high,  which,  having  been 
mutilated  and  thrown  down  in 

1641,  was  subsequently  re-erected 
in  1776.  The  Rev.  George  Walker, 
of  Derry  celebrity,  was  rector  of 
this  parish.  At  Castle  Caulfield , rt. 
2 m.,  there  is  a ruined  mansion  of 
the  Charlemonts,  most  picturesquely 
situated  on  a limestone  rock,  the 
site  of  the  old  fort  of  the  Donnellys. 
It  is  a fine  example  of  domestic 
architecture  of  the  time  of  James  I., 
who  granted  this  property  to  Sir 
Toby  Caulfeild,  afterwards  Lord 
Charlemont.  It  was  quaintly  de- 
scribed by  Pynnar  in  his  Survey  as 
the  fairest  house  he  had  seen.  It 
was  burned  by  Patrick  Donnelly  in 

1642.  Parkanaur  is  the  seat  of  Col. 
Burges. 

The  highest  portion  of  the  line  is 
reached  at  23£  m.  Pomeroy,  the  hills 
on  each  side  of  which  rise  to  about 
900  ft.  The  demesne  of  Pomeroy 
House  (R.  W.  Lowry,  Esq.),  adjoins 
the  village. 

28£  m.  Carrickmore,  or  Termon 
Bock,  so  called  from  the  elevation 
on  which  it  is  built.  Adjoining  it 
are  the  ruins  of  the  old  Church , a 
small  E.  Dec.  building. 

32  m.  Sixmilecross. 

33  J m.  Beragh,  a decayed  village 
at  the  foot  of  Slievemore,  1033  ft., 
which  on  its  southern  face  descends 
in  a bold  sweep,  overlooking  the 
little  town  of  Ballygawley.  Here 
are  some  walls  of  the  Castle  built 
by  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  and  de- 
stroyed by  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill  in 
1642.  1 i m.  from  the  town  is  Bally- 
gawley Park,  the  seat  of  Sir  Jphp 


M.  Stewart,  Bart.  From  here  the 
line  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Cloghfin  and  Camowcn  rivers  to 
Omagh. 


2 m.  from  Omagh  the  line  crosses 
the  Fairy  Water  close  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Strule,  and  keeps 
parallel  with  the  latter  river,  occa- 
sionally crossing  it,  to 

10  m.  Newtown  Stewart  # (Pop. 
1171).  Here  the  Strule  River  joins 
the  Owenkillew,  which  drains  the 
valley  S.  of  the  Munterlony  Mts., 
These  hills,  with  the  still  higher 
ranges  of  the  Sperrin  Mts.,  run  E. 
as  far  as  Maghera,  and  then  turn 
round  to  the  N.  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Coleraine.  Their  southern 
faces  are  extremely  steep,  and  the 
general  altitude  is  not  less  than 
2000  ft. — the  highest  point,  Sawel, 
being  2246  ft.  The  town  of  Newtown 
Stewart  is  finely  situated  on  the 
side  of  a hill  known  by  the  name 
of  Bessy  Bell  (1367  ft.),  the  coun- 
terpart of  which  is  the  eminence 
of  Mary  Gray  (828  ft.),  on  the  rt.  of 
the  Rly.  The  town  is  pleasant  and 
pretty,  with  an  old  Bridge  of  6 
arches  across  the  river,  and  is  ren- 
dered attractive  by  the  close  prox- 
imity of  Baronscourt , the  princely 
estate  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  in 
which  hill,  wood,  and  water  afford 
many  beautiful  landscapes.  There 
are  some  ruins  on  an  island  in 
one  of  the  lakes  and  on  the  banks 
within  the  grounds.  The  town 
derives  its  name  from  Wm.  Stewart, 
to  whom  it  was  granted  by  Charles  I. 
James  II.  spent  a night  in  Newtown 
Stewart,  and  in  return  for  the  hos- 
pitality received,  he  ordered  the 
castle  to  be  dismantled  and  the  town 
to  be  burnt,  a blow  from  which  it  was 
long  in  recovering.  Linen  weaving 
and  cottage  industries  are  carried 
oq.  There  aj-o  rpip^ips  of  soipe  forts 
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which  commanded  the  bridges  on 
the  Mourne  and  Strule  at  Moyle. 

6 m.  E.  are  the  village  of  Gortin * 
and  Beltrim  Castle  (Arthur  Cole 
Hamilton,  Esq.),  romantically  placed 
in  the  valley  of  the  Owenkillew. 

At  12 J m.  1.  the  Derg  flows  into 
the  Mourne,  and  on  rt.  the  Sperrin 
Mountains  are  very  conspicuous  fea- 
tures in  the  landscape. 

14  m.  Victoria  Bridge.  A steam 
tramway  runs  from  this  to  Castle- 
derg  (6  m.).  Crossing  the  Mourne 
twice  the  line  reaches 

16  m.  Sion  Mills.  There  is  a 
thriving  linen  industry  here,  founded 
by  the  Messrs.  Herdman.  Sion 
House  is  the  seat  of  E.  T.  Herdman, 
Esq. 

19J  Strabane  # (Pop.  5013), 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Mourne  and  the  Finn.  Each  of 
them  is  crossed  by  a remarkably 
long  bridge,  and  from  this  point 
the  Mourne  takes  the  name  of  the 
Foyle.  The  course  of  these  rivers  is 
marked  by  a considerable  expanse 
of  alluvial  land,  which  in  wet 
weather  is  generally  flooded — a 
state  of  things  to  which  the  Finn  in 
particular  is  very  liable.  Strabane 
contains  very  little  to  detain  the 
visitor.  There  is  a large  trade  done 
in  flax  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce, and  the  town  is  connected  by 
a short  canal  with  the  navigable 
portion  of  the  Foyle.  There  is  a 
good  shirt  industry  which  gives 
employment  to  a large  number  of 
women.  There  are  several  Churches , 
a Workhouse , and  a Convent  with  In- 
dustrial School , a fine  building  on 
an  eminence  overlooking  the  town. 
Strabane  once  possessed  a castle 
built  by  the  Earl  of  Abercorn  in 
the  time  of  James  I.,  but  it  has  dis- 
appeared, and  has  given  place  to  a 
warehouse. 


-Strabane. 

Across  the  broad  sireaih  of  the 
Foyle*  spanned  by  a long  and  nar- 
row Bridge  of  12  arches,  is  the 
little  town  of  Lifford  (Pop.  495), 
which*  although  the  county  town  of 
Donegal,  is  so  small  that  it  seems 
entirely  made  up  of  Court-House 
and  Gaol. 

Lifford  was  the  scene  of  an  obstinate 
battle  in  1G00,  between  the  English 
garrison  of  Derry  under  Rial  Garbh 
O’Donnell  and  the  Irish  under  Hugh 
O’Donnell.  At  the  plantation  of 
Ulster  it  was  incorporated  by  James  I. 
and  granted  to  Sir  Richard  Hansard. 
It  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  the 
Hewitt  family. 

Conveyances . — Rail  to  London- 
derry and  Enniskillen  ; to  Stranor- 
lar,  Glenties,  and  Donegal.  Car 
to  Letterkenny,  Dunfanaghy,  and 
Gweedore ; to  Castlederg. 

Distances. — Derry,  15  m. ; New- 
town Stewart,  9f  m. ; Raphoe,  7 m.; 
Letterkenny,  16£  m. ; Rathmelton, 
24  m. ; Manorcunningham,  12m.; 
Stranorlar,  14£  m.  (rail). 

The  line  now  passes  through  the 
alluvial  valley  of  the  Foyle,  which 
soon  swells  out  into  a stately  stream. 
The  line  crosses  it  before  reaching 

22J  m.  Porthall. 

Before  arriving  at  26  m.  St. 
Johnstown  Stat.,  we  pass  on  1.  a 
square  tower,  all  that  is  left  of  the 
Castle  of  Montgevlin , in  which 
James  II.  held  his  court  till  the 
termination  of  the  siege  of  Derry. 

28|  m.  Carrigans.  The  Foyle 
here  loses  the  character  of  a river, 
and  becomes  an  estuary,  increasing 
in  width  until  we  arrive  at 

34  m.  Londonderry  (Rte.  8). 
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ROUTE  15. 

LONDONDERRY,  THROUGH  THE  IN- 
ISHOWEN  PENINSULA,  MOVILLE, 
MAUN  HEAD,  AND  BUNCRANA. 

The  tourist  wishing  to  travel  the 
Inishowen  Peninsula,  lying  between 
Lough  Foyle  and  Lough  Swilty,  has 
a full  choice  of  routes  from  Derry  by 
steamer,  rail,  or  road.  They  are  as 
follows:  (a.)  Steamer  from  Derry  to 
Moville  every  afternoon,  and  hire  car 
thence  to  Malin  Head,  returning  by 
Buncrana,  and  thence  rail  to  Derry  ; 
or  if  proceeding  W.  cross  Lough 
S willy  at  Fahan  to  Eathmullan, 
should  no  steamer  be  sailing  to 
Portsalon.  ( b .)  Mail  car  to  Moville, 
and  thence  as  in  (a).  (c.)  Rail  to 

Carndonagh,  and  hire  car  to  Malin 
Head,  returning  by  Moville  or  Bun- 
erana.  (d.)  Rail  to  Buncrana,  and 
thence  to  Malin  via  Clonmany  or 
Carndonagh,  returning  by  Moville. 
Two  full  days  at  least  should  be 
allowed  for  this  trip.  The  cyclist 
will  find  the  roads  on  the  whole 
very  fair. 

Leaving  the  Middle  Quay  by 
steamer  a fine  view  is  obtained  of 
the  villa-dotted  banks  of  this  noble 
estuary.  At  2 m.  on  the  1.  is  the 
spot  marked  where  the  “ Boom  ” 
stretched  across  the  river  at  the 
siege,  and  above  it  is  Boom  Hall. 
Passing  Culmore  Fort  and  Light- 
house, we  enter  Lough  Foyle,  and 
on  the  rt.  stretches  the  shore  to 
Magilligan,  traversed  in  Rte.  8.  On 
the  1.  lies  Inishowen,  whose  moun- 
tains rise  quickly  from  the  shore 
capped  in  the  distance  by  Slieve 
Snaght  (2019  ft.). 


. — Moville . 

The  road  from  Derry  keeps  neafly 
the  whole  distance  close  to  the 
shores  of  the  Lough.  At  6 m.  is 
Muff,  a neat  village,  and  on  the  rt. 
is  Kilderry  House.  At  Muff  the 
road  from  Buncrana  runs  in  skirting 
the  base  of  the  picturesque  Scalp 
Mountain  (1589  ft.).  At  11  m.  is 
Carowkeel,  where  the  Cabry  River  is 
crossed,  and  the  road  to  Carndonagh 
strikes  off,  and  at  18 J m.  is 

Moville  # (Pop.  1217),  a watering- 
place  w7hich  the  citizens  of  Derry 
much  frequent  in  the  summer.  It 
is  well  built  and  has  good  accommo- 
dation for  visitors.  A pretty  place 
it  is;  for,  in  addition  to  the  sheltering 
ridges  of  the  Squire’s  Cairn  and 
Craignamaddy  at  the  back,  it  com- 
mands the  fine  outlines  of  Bineve- 
nagh  and  Keady,  beyond  Limavady, 
and  is  moreover  enlivened  by  the 
constant  stream  of  shipping  entering 
and  leaving  the  port.  The  ruins  of 
Cooley  Church  (about  1 m.  W.),  and 
an  ancient  Celtic  Cross , should  be 
seen.  The  cross  is  a plain  monolith 
9 ft.  3 in.  high,  set  in  a slab.  The 
binding  riDg  is  pierced;  the  upper 
section  of  the  shaft  is  “holed,”  one 
of  the  few  instances  in  Ireland. 
The  footmark  of  St.  Patrick  is 
pointed  to  on  the  slab  ! Adjoining 
is  a small  stone  roofed  building 
8J  ft.  by  6J  ft.  and  4^  ft.  high,  with 
walls  2 ft.  thick.  It  is  used  as  a 
charnel  house. 

A favourite  excursion  is  to  Inis- 
howen  Head,  6 m.,  on  which  there  are 
two  Lighthouses  and  a Signal  Station. 
About  half-way  is  the  extensive 
but  very  dilapidated  ruins  of  the 
old  fortress  of  Greencastle , erected 
in  1305  by  Richard  de  Burgo,  the 
Red  Earl  of  Ulster,  to  keep  down 
the  O’Dohertys  and  O’Donnells; 
there  is  also  the  modern  Fort  that 
commands  the  entry  of  the  Lough 
and  Magilligan  Point.  In  1610  the 
castle  and  lands,  with  allowances, 
were  granted  to  Sir  Arthur  Chi- 
chester for  holding  the  fort.  Green- 
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castle  is  a pi’etty  seaside  village ; a 
Ferry  crosses  to  Magilligan.  The 
Anchor,  Allan,  and  State  liners 
put  in  off  Greencastle,  and  many 
passengers  land  while  the  steamers 
are  waiting  for  the  Derry  tender 
with  mails. 

The  cliffs  of  Inishowen  Head  are 
over  300  ft.  high,  from  which  a 
splendid  view  is  obtained  of  the 
Derry  and  Antrim  coast  as  far  as  the 
Causeway.  Above  it  is  Crockalaghta 
(567  ft.),  and  further  inland  Craig- 
nasmug  (1026  ft.).  Returning  by 
the  upper  road  a Holy  Well  and 
small  old  Cross , a Pillar -stone,  and 
two  Forts  are  passed. 

Distances.  — Derry  to  Buncrana 
(rail),  12£  m. ; to  Carndonagh,  21 
m.  ■;  Derry  to  Moville,  18£  m. 

Moville  to  Greencastle,  3 m. ; 
Inishowen  Head,  6 m. ; Carndonagh, 
12  m.;  Culdaff,  9J  m.;  Malin  Vil- 
lage, 12  J m. ; Malin  Head,  21  m. 

The  excursion  to  Malin  Head  can 
be  made  by  mail  car  either  direct 
through  Malin  Village  or  by  a 
detour  through  Culdaff,  and  taking 
Glen  gad  Head  on  the  way.  We 
recommend  hiring  a car  for  the 
whole  journey  to  Carndonagh,  which 
can  be  well  done  in  a day.  At 
about  6 m.  Ihe  road  divides,  that  to 
the  rt.  leading  to  Culdaff.  At  8 m., 
near  a chapel,  is  a so-called  Druid 
Circle , on  the  rt.  About  1 m.  on 
the  1.  are  the  ruins  of  Claggan  Ch. 
and  the  shaft  of  a fine  Cross,  with 
some  interesting  features  and  Celtic 
ornamentic.  Within  the  Ch.  is  a 
fine  Tomb-slab , with  an  Irish  in- 
scription, which  has  been  read : 
Fergus  Mac  Alean  made  this  stone 
— Magnus  Mac  Orristin  of  the  Isles 
under  this  mound.  At  Carrowmore 
(1  m.),  in  a field  on  1.,  is  a Souterrain 
of  five  chambers;  a short  distance 
from  main  road  are  two  plain  Crosses. 
Near  the  foot  of  the  shorter  is  a 
Bullan  stone  with  an  incised  cross. 
The  spot  is  the  site  of  the  monastery 


of  Bothchonais.  The  village  of 
Culdaff  is  on  a river  of  the  same 
name  running  into  a pretty  bay. 
Near  it  is  Culdaff  House , with  well 
wooded  grounds.  A detour  can  be 
made  to  Glengad  Head,  5 m.  to  the 
N.,  which  is  reached  by  a rough 
and  hilly  road  that  descends 
abruptly  to  the  sea.  The  view  of 
the  coast  is  similar  to  that  from 
Inishowen  Head,  across  the  North 
Channel  to  the  Mull  of  Cantyre, 
and  the  islands  of  Jura  and  Islay. 
From  the  Head  a road  strikes 
across  to  the  W.,  reaching  the  Malin 
road  (6  m.),  and  thence  about  6 m. 
to  Malin  Head,  where  accommoda- 
tion of  a homely  kind  can  be  had 
for  the  night,  and  a return  made 
by  the  mail  car  next  day. 

The  tourist  may  elect  to  return 
from  Glengad  to  Malin  Village 
(4  m.),  by  a road  across  the  low 
lying  neck  separating  Malin  Penin- 
sula from  Inishowen,  where  ac- 
commodation may  be  had  for  the 
night,  and  proceed  by  the  mail  car 
next  morning  to  the  Head.  The 
direct  road  from  Culdaff  crosses  a 
Bridge  of  ten  arches  at  the  entrance 
of  the  village,  which  is  built  round 
a triangular  green.  From  Malin 
there  is  a choice  of  roads  to  the 
Head,  one  running  along  the  sandy 
shores  of  Trawbreaga  Bay , an  ex- 
tensive stretch,  that  joins  Lough 
S willy,  past  the  dreary  dunes  of 
Doagh  Isle.  At  its  embouchure  are 
Glashedy  Island  and  the  15  Rocks , 
together  with  Carrickabraghy  Castle , 
another  of  the  O’Dohertys’  ruined 
fortalices.  Near  the  village  is  Malin 
House  (G.  Miller  Harvey,  Esq.),  con- 
sidered the  most  northerly  residence 
in  Ireland.  Malin  Head  is  of  no  great 
height,  but  the  coast  is  exceedingly 
fine,  and  a scramble  along  the  cliffs 
from  the  Five  Fingers , a group  of 
rocks  at  the  entrance  of  Trawbreaga 
Bay  to  the  Head,  will  amply  repay  the 
lover  of  stern  rock  scenery.  On  the 
E.  side  of  the  head  Is  a Coastguard 
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Station  and  neW  Pier.  At  the  most 
northerly  point  is  the  Telegraph 
Station , one  of  several  which  were 
maintained  to  signal  the  approach  of 
vessels,  but  which  are  now  used  by 
different  Lines  to  telegraph  the  pas- 
sage of  their  steamers.  The  tourist 
should  strike  round  the  head  to  the 
W.  to  HelVs  Hole , where  a projecting 
mass  of  rocks  runs  out  for  a consider- 
able distance,  and  the  tide  surges  into 
the  narrow  fissure  between  it  and 
the  perpendicular  cliff  of  the  main- 
land. This  adds  about  3 m.  of  a 
walk  to  where  the  car  waits.  There 
is  a fine  view  of  the  coast  to  the  S. 
and  W.,  the  Clonmany  Mts.  being 
conspicuous,  with  Binnion  and 
Raghtin  More  foremost.  A little  way 
off  shore  is  the  group  of  the  Gurvan 
Islands.  A revolving  Light , 181  ft. 
above  the  sea,  visible  18  miles,  is 
exhibited  on  the  N.E.  end  of  the 
island  of  Inishtrahull,  some  6 m.  to 
the  E.  and  N. — a precaution  very 
necessary  along  this  stormy  coast. 
Between  Malin  and  Glengad  Heads 
the  cliffs  are  very  magnificent,  being 
upwards  of  800  ft.  in  height,  and 
resembling  those  of  Moher  in  Co. 
Clare,  though  not  presenting  the 
same  sheer  wall  of  precipice.  The 
tourist  will  no  doubt  notice  that  the 
Malin  Peninsula  is  well  populated, 
remote  as  is  the  district,  and  that 
there  is  apparently  a greater  degree 
of  comfort  than  will  be  found  in 
other  isolated  portions  of  Ireland. 

From  Malin  Village  to  Carndo- 
nagh  # (Pop.  765)  is  3J  m.  This 
is  a thriving  little  town ; it  boasts  of 
a workhouse  and  bank,  and  now  has 
a Riy.  to  Buncrana.  It  is  the  chief 
agricultural  centre  in  Inishowen, 
and  shirt-making  gives  employment 
to  a number  of  women.  There  are 
two  routes  from  this  to  Buncrana. 
One  strikes  W.,  and  should  be  taken 
for  the  sake  of  the  scenery.  It  soon 
passes  an  old  Cross  opposite  the 
Church,  and  Tirnaleague  House. 
The  Ch.  has  an  interesting  Bell , 


called  the  “ Sancta  Maria,”  from  an 
inscription,  and  dates  probably  from 
the  16th  cent.  The  road  skirts  Traw- 
breaga  Bay  and  Doagh  ZsZe,  a sandy 
peninsula,  giving  views  of  Carrick- 
abraghy,  Malin  Head,  and  Glashedy 
Island,  and  passing  Ballyleffln , a 
mean  village,  reaches  Clonmany 
(Dunally)  7^  m.  This  is  a nice 
village  (. Inn ),  but  surrounded  by 
bleak  and  barren  hills.  From  here 
a direct  road  runs  to  Buncrana,  10  m. 
(mail  car).  Proceeding  W.  past 
Straid,  Dunaff  Head  (682  ft.)  is 
reached,  the  eastern  guardian  of  the 
entrance  to  Lough  Swilly,the  western 
headland  being  Fanad  Point  (p.  181). 
New  and  powerful  Batteries  have 
been  erected  here  to  defend  the  en- 
trance to  Lough  Swilly.  The  road 
S.  skirts  the  base  of  Raghtin  More 
(1657  ft.),  showing  glittering  masses 
of  schistose  rock,  the  lower  portion 
of  it  being  covered  with  loose  debris 
washed  down  from  its  storm-riven 
sides.  The  road  enters  the  Gap  of 
Mamore,  one  of  the  steepest  passes  in 
the  British  Isles,  though  but  little 
visited  by  the  tourist.  The  car 
must  be  abandoned,  and  the  ascent 
made  on  foot,  and  in  this  a splendid 
view  is  obtained  across  Lough  Swilly 
and  the  distant  summits  of  the 
Donegal  Highlands.  The  road  is 
bad  in  parts,  and  it  must  be 
walked,  as  only  the  lightest  cars 
can  accomplish  the  ascent  without 
difficulty.  The  pass  (760  ft.)  lies 
between  Mamore  Hill  on  the  E. 
and  Oroaghcarragh  on  the  W.  It 
is  very  wild,  and  immense  masses 
of  rock  cover  the  rugged  and 
broken  sides  of  these  hills.  If  time 
permits,  an  ascent  should  be  made 
of  the  former,  from  which  a grand 
panorama  presents  itself,  particu- 
larly in  clear  weather,  and  which 
will  well  repay  the  climber.  The 
Urris  Hills  on  the  W.  terminate  in 
Dunree  Head  opposite  Portsalon. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
Urris  Hills  were  evidently  a con- 
tinuation of  the  Glenalla  Mountains 
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on  the  opposite  coast,  prior  to  the 
irruption  of  the  sea  which  now  forms 
Lough  Swilly. 

The  road  now  descends,  giving 
fine  views  of  the  estuary  and  the 
Knockalla  Mts.  on  the  opposite  coast. 
Crossing  the  Owenerk  Eiver  it  skirts 
the  base  of  Aghaweel  Hill  (1106  ft.), 
and  is  soon  joined  by  the  road  from 
Dunree  Fort,  and  at  Cock  Hill  by 
the  direct  road  from  Carndonagh. 
This  road  is  wild  and  hilly,  stretch- 
ing into  the  heart  of  the  mountains 
between  Slieve  Snaght  and  Bulbin, 
parsing  a pretty  tarn  known  as 
Mintiaglc  s Lougli  on  the  rt.  It  is 
joined  by  the  Clonmany  road  at 
Carroghil  Bridge , and  following  the 
Owenboy  and  Crana  rivers,  crosses 
the  latter,  and  leaving  the  Castle  on 
the  rt.,  enters  Buncrana. 

Buncrana  # (Pop.  735)  is  a plea- 
sant and  pretty  little  bathing-place, 
situated  on  the  shores  of  Lough 
Swilly,  between  the  embouchures  of 
2 rivers,  the  Owenkillew  and  Crana, 
and  at  the  base  of  Meenkeeragh 
Hill  (853  ft.),  which  rises  on  theE., 
and  the  Mouldy  Mountain  (1021  ft.) 
on  the  S.  It  consists  principally  of 
one  street  about  half  a mile  long, 
and  is  connected  with  Derry  by 
a railway  (12 £ m.),  making  it  easily 
accessible  as  a sea-side  resort,  and 
a good  starting-point  for  excursions 
through  Inishowen  on  the  W.  side 
of  Lougli  Swilly.  Lough  Swilly 
Hotel  is  a well-built  house,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  a promontory  com- 
manding fine  views  of  the  lough  and 
its  shores  on  both  sides.  Fine  Golf 
Links , those  fur  ladies  near  the  Rail- 
way Slat.,  and  the  links  for  gentle- 
meu  at  Lisfannon,  have  been  estab- 
lished on  the  shore,  and  attract  many 
visitors.  The  square  keep  of  the 
Old  Castle  of  the  O’Dohertys  stands 
at  the  N.  end  of  the  towu,  and  with 
its  approaches  and  gardens  is  a pic- 
turesque object.  The  modern  Castle 
was  erected  by  Sir  J.  Vaughan  in 
1717. 

[. Ireland .] 


A return  can  be  made  either  by 
rail  or  road  to  Derry,  passing  the 
village  of  Fahan  (4  m.),  prettily 
situated  in  a well- wooded  valley. 
The  tourist  can  also  proceed  to 
Letterkenny  by  rail  and  explore  the 
interesting  district  round  Gartan 
Lough  and  Glenveagh.  If  taking 
N.W.  Donegal  he  should  proceed 
to  Portsalon.  From  Fahan  Pier 
steamers  start  to  Rathmullan  and 
thence  by  coach  to  Portsalon  and 
Rosapenna  on  the  arrival  of  trains 
from  Derry.  St.  Columba  founded  a 
Church  at  Fahan,  to  which  a monastic 
establishment  became  attached,  of 
which  St.  Mura  was  abbot,  and  who 
became  its  patron  saint.  The  monas- 
tery was  richly  endowed,  and  con- 
tained interesting  ecclesiastical  trea- 
sures. The  shrine  of  St.  Mura’s 
bell  is  now  in  the  Wallace  Collec- 
tion, London.  His  crosier  is  in  the 
National  Museum,  Dublin.  In  the 
Ch.-yard  is  a sculptured  Cross , and 
St.  Mura’s  Holy  I tell  is  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Lough  Swilly,  “ the  Lake  of 
Shadows,”  is  worthy  of  more  atten- 
tion from  tourists  than  it  has  hitherto 
received.  This  noble  estuary,  pene- 
trating about  30  miles  inland,  is  a 
splendid  water  for  boating  excur- 
sions. The  tourist  staying  at  Bun- 
crana should  not  fail  to  make  one 
or  more  excursions  to  the  beautiful 
Mulroy  Bay.  He  may  cross  at 
Fahan  by  the  steam  ferry  to  Rath- 
mullan, from  which  he  can  hire 
a car,  or  cycle  to  Milford,  and 
along  either  the  E.  or  W.  shore  of 
Mulroy  Bay.  If  the  E.,  he  may 
return  by  Kerrykeel,  or  continue  to 
Portsalon.  If  he  takes  the  W.  side 
of  Mulroy  Bay,  he  may  go  on  via 
Cranford  to  Carrigart,  thence  to 
Glen,  and  return  by  the  mountain 
road  to  Rathmullan ; or  proceed 
from  Carrigart  to  Rosapenna. 

It  is  a good  excursion  to  the 
Fort  and  Head  of  Dunree,  7 m.,  the 
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road  thither  running  at  the  base  of 
Aghaweel  Hill,  1106  ft.,  and  passing 
Linsfort  and  the  ruins  of  Boss 
Castle.  On  the  Head  is  a Light- 
house, 150  ft.  above  high  water. 


ROUTE  16. 

LONDONDERRY  TO  RATHMULLAN, 
PORTSALON,  ROSAPENNA,  DUN- 
FANAGHY,  AND  GWEEDORE. 

The  most  direct  route  to  Portsalon 
and  Rosapenna  is  by  rail  to  Fahan, 
and  steamer  to  Rathmullan,  from 
whence  coaches  start  to  these  hotels. 
Dunfanaghy  and  Gweedore  can  be 
reached  direct  through  Letterkenny, 
from  whence  a car  starts  for  these 
places  every  morning.  By  travelling 
direct  to  either  the  tourist  loses  the 
splendid  scenery  of  Lough  Swilly, 
Mulroy  Bay,  and  Sheephaven.  With 
time  to  spare,  he  should  see  these, 
and,  instead  of  the  more  direct 
route,  proceed  first  to  Letterkenny, 
a good  halting  place  for  the  central 
highlands  of  Donegal,  and  to  which 
there  is  a choice  of  routes  by  rail 
or  road. 

(a.)  By  the  Lough  Swilly  Rly. 
from  Derry.  A branch  turns  off 
from  the  Buncrana  line  at  Burn- 
foot  (6  m.).  It  passes  Inch  Island 
on  the  rt.,  on  the  S.  side  of  which 
was  a Castle  of  the  O’Dohertys  ; 
both  fell  to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester 
on  the  confiscation  of  lands  after  the 
flight  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell. 
On  the  W.  side  is  a Fort.  The  line 
crosses  Blanket  Nook,  and  passing 
Newtown  Cunningham  and  Manor- 
cunningham,  reaches  (23  m.)  Letter - 
lcenny  (see  Rte.  17),  from  which 
cars  can  be  taken  to  Rathmelton. 

(6.)  The  road  from  Londonderry 
follows  the  1.  bank  of  the  Foyle, 


passing  Foyle  Hill,  at  which  point 
it  branches  off  to  the  rt.,  skirting  a 
range  of  high  ground,  of  which 
Grianan  Aileach  is  one  of  the  most 
elevated  points. 

6 m.  rt.  are  Portlough , a small  tarn, 
with  an  island  and  a ruined  tower, 
and  a little  further,  Castle  Forward , 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Blanket 
N ook,  a pill  given  off  by  Lough  Swilly. 
The  road  parses  Newtown  Cunning- 
ham, and  from  thence  it  is  2 m.  to 
Fort  Stewart  Ferry.  The  Fort  is 
about  1 m.  to  the  N.,  and  the  Lough 
is  here  1 m.  across.  On  the  op- 
posite bank  are  the  seats  of  Fort 
Stewart  and  Shell  field.  From  this 
it  is  but  3 m.  to  Rathmelton.  If  not 
cycling  a car  should  be  ordered  to 
meet  the  tourist.  A road  runs  down 
the  coast  to  Manorcunningham,  for 
which  see  p.  189. 

The  road  from  Letterkenny  to 
Rathmelton  is  very  pretty.  As  the 
greater  portion  of  it  is  over  elevated 
ground,  the  traveller  gets  beautiful 
views  of  the  hills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Inch  and  Buncrana,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Lough.  Passing 
on  1.  Gortlee  (Major  Patterson) ; rt. 
Barn  Hill , Castle  Wray  (Lieut.- Col. 
Mansfield),  and  Castle  Grove  (J.  M. 
C.  Grove,  Esq.),  and  leaving  on  1. 
the  Glebe  House , the  tourist  reaches 

8£  m.  Rathmelton  # (Pop.  1185). 

The  town  is  prettily  situated  on 
the  I.eannan,a  picturesque  mountain 
stream  that  flows  past  Kilraacrenan 
into  Lough  Fern,  emerging  from  it 
under  the  same  name,  only  a few 
yards  from  its  point  of  entrance.  It 
is  well  wooded,  and  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  river,  in  which  there  is  good 
fishing,  is  a nice  promenade.  lake 
the  Bann,  it  was  at  one  time  famous 
for  its  pearls. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest 
near  Rathmelton  are  the  ivy-covered 
ruins  of  Fort  Stewart , built  at  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  cent.  ; 
the  Demesne  of  Fort  Stewart  facing 
the  Ferry ; and  a little  higher  up, 
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the  ruins  of  the  Monastery  of  Killy - 
donnell , a Franciscan  house,  1J  m. 
S.,  founded  in  the  16th  cent,  by  an 
O’Donnell.  By  an  inquisition  made 
by  James  I.,  it  was  found  that  the 
revenues  amounted  to  the  magnifi- 
cent sum  of  3s.  There  is  a legend 
about  the  Bell  of  Killydonnell,  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  carried  off  by 
some  marauders  from  Tyrone,  who 
embarked  on  the  Lough  with  the 
bell  in  their  vessel.  A storm  arose, 
and  the  sacrilegious  robbers  were 
drowned ; to  commemorate  which 
act  of  retributive  justice,  the  bell  is 
heard  to  ring  once  every  7 years  at 
midnight.  A legend  with  a similar 
finale  is  prevalent  at  Tintagel  on 
the  Cornish  coast. 

From  Kathmelton  the  tourist  may 
proceed  to  Kilmacrenan,  and  there 
catch  the  car  for  Dunfanaghy,  or 
make  for  Gweedore  by  Gartan 
Lough  and  Glenveagh,  or  to  Milford 
direct,  or  by  Lough  Fern.  The 
road  to  Kilmacrenan  is  highly 
picturesque,  and  follows  the  rapid 
mountain  stream  of  the  Leannan, 
which  is  crossed  at  Tullyhall,  near 
Claragli  and  Ballyarr. 

Distances  from  Rathmelton.  — 
Letterkenny,  8£  m. ; Fort  Stewart 
Ferry,  3 m. ; Rathmullan,  6^  m.  ; 
Kilmacrenan,  6J  m. ; Milford,  5 m. ; 
Portsalon,  16  m. ; Killydonnell, 

m. 

The  road  to  Rathmullan  runs 
alongside  the  estuary  of  the  Leannan, 
and  the  W.  shore  of  Lough  S willy, 
and  about  half-way  crosses  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Glenalla  River  that 
rises  in  the  high  grounds  between 
the  Lough  and  Mulroy  Bay,  and 
flows  past  Glenalla  House  (T.  Hart, 
Esq.)  and  woods,  which  are  very 
pretty  features  in  the  landscape. 
The  road  to  the  1.  runs  to  Milford. 
Further  down  are  the  woods  of 
Hollymount.  The  last  couple  of 
miles  afford  charming  views  of  the 
water  through  the  overhanging  trees 
>vhich  line  the  road, 


At  15  m.  is  the  little  town  of  Rath- 
mullan  # (Pop.  591).  It  occupies  a 
sheltered  position  at  the  foot  of  a 
range  of  hills  that  intervene  between 
Lough  S willy  and  Mulroy  Bay,  of 
which  the  highest  point  is  Crocha- 
naffrin,  1137  ft.  It  is  worth  while 
making  an  excursion  either  up  this 
hill  or  Croaghan,  1010  ft.,  which  is 
nearer;  for  the  extraordinary  view 
over  the  inlets  and  indentations  of 
this  singular  coast  will  put  the 
traveller  more  in  mind  of  Nor- 
wegian fiords  than  British  scenery. 

Close  to  it  are  the  ivy- clad  ruins  of 
a Priory  of  Carmelite  Friars,  consisting 
of  two  distinct  buildings  erected  at  an 
interval  of  nearly  two  centuries.  The 
eastern  portion,  of  which  the  tower 
and  chancel  remain,  was  constructed 
•by  the  McSweenys  in  the  15th  cent. 
It  exhibits  considerable  traces  of 
Pointed  Gothic  architecture.  Over  the 
E.  window  there  still  remains  a figure 
of  St.  Patrick.  The  architecture  of 
the  remainder  of  the  building  is  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  a great  part  of  it 
having  been  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Knox 
of  the  diocese  of  Raphoe,  in  1618,  on 
obtaining  possession  of  the  manor 
of  Rathmullan  from  Turlogh  Oge 
McSweeny.  The  ‘ Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters  ’ states  that  in  1595  it 
was  plundered  by  George  Bingham, 
son  of  the  Governor  of  Connaught. 
McSweeny’s  castle  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  W.  of  the  priory,  but  it  was 
destroyed  in  1516.  In  the  churchyard 
is  a Monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
Hon.  W.  Pakenham,  Captain  of  the 
' Saldanha,’  wrecked  lower  down  the 
lough  in  1811.  . It  was  from  here 
that  the  young  Hugh  O’Donnell  was 
carried  off  in  1587,  and  kept  a prisoner 
in  Dublin  until  he  made  his  romantic 
escape  in  1591.  In  1607  the  Earls 
of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell  took  their 
“ Flight  ” from  Rathmullan  in  a small 
vessel.  “ The  entire  number  on  board 
was  99,  having  little  sea-store,  and 
being  otherwise  miserably  accommo- 
dated.” After  a hazardous  voyage  of 
three  weeks  they  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine.  This  was  the  closing 
scene  in  the  long  struggle  of  the 
Elizabethan  wars  and  led  directly  to 
N 2 
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the  confiscation  of  their  vast  estates 
and  to  the  plantation  of  Ulster.  They 
died  in  Rome  and  were  buried  there 
in  the  Franciscan  Ch.  of  Montorio. 
From  Rathmullan,  too,  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone  was  taken  on  board  the 
Roche , a French  frigate,  in  1798. 

Beyond  the  town  is  a Fort  cor- 
responding to  one  on  Inch  Island, 
which  commands  the  entrance  to 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Lough. 
There  are  many  ancient  remains 
in  the  neighbourhood.  A Crom- 
lech at  Drumhallagh;  an  artificial 
Cave  and  Pillar-stones  at  Laharden  ; 
and  a Fort  on  Miskin.  The  ruins  of 
the  old  Parish  Church  at  Killy- 
garvan  stand  about  1 m.  to  the  N.E. 

Conveyances. — Steamer  to  Fahan, 
thence  train  to  Derry.  Car  to 
Rathmelton,  Letterkenny.  Van  to 
Rathmelton. 

Distances. — Fahan,  4 m. ; Kerry- 
keel,  9 m. ; Portsalon,  17  m. ; Mil- 
ford, 8 m. ; Rosapenna,  20  m. ; 
Rathmelton,  6J  m. ; Letterkenny, 
15  m. 

The  tourist  who  is  fond  of  wild 
coast  scenery  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  it  in  exploring 
the  Peninsula  of  Fanad,  Fanait,  or 
Fanet,  the  ancient  property  of  the 
sept  of  the  M‘Sweenys,  who  estab- 
lished themselves  here  and  built 
several  fortresses.  Physically  speak- 
ing, Fanad  is  intersected  by  3 short 
ranges  of  hills  running  across  the 
peninsula,  viz.,  the  Rathmullan 
range  just  mentioned;  the  Knockalla 
Hills  which  attain  a height  of  1200 
ft.,  and  form  a conspicuous  feature 
in  the  coast  scenery.  From  their 
irregular  contour  they  have  received 
the  name  of  the  “ Devil’s  Back- 
bone”; and  a still  more  northerly 
group,  about  800  ft.  The  roads  are 
good  except  in  the  hilly  districts, 
where  the  surface  is  often  bad  and 
steep  in  places. 


-Kerrykeel. 

The  tourist  can  take  a fine  hill- 
road  to  Kerrykeel,  striking  inland 
(7  m.). 

A good  road  runs  along  the  shore 
of  Lough  Swilly  as  far  as  Knockalla 
Battery,  but  as  the  Knockalla  Hills 
here  intervene,  rising  precipitously 
from  the  water,  the  traveller  by  car 
will  be  obliged  to  return  and  make 
a detour.  Of  course  this  does  not 
apply  to  the  pedestrian,  who  can 
make  the  journey  direct  by  shore 
to  Portsalon,  a distance  of  about 
12  m.  This  road  is  worth  the  drive, 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  rock  scenery 
on  the  W.,  and  the  distant  hills  on 
the  E.  or  Buncrana  side,  comprising 
the  district  of  Inishowen.  It  passes 
Rathmullan  House,  the  charming 
seat  of  Major  Batt;  Fort  Royal; 
and  Kinnegar  Strand.  Near  Lamb’s 
Head  Bay,  at  a village  called 
Drumhallagh,  is  a tolerably  perfect 
Cromlech , formed  of  large  flat  stones 
placed  on  their  edge,  and  with  two 
sepulchral  chambers.  There  is 
some  good  rock  scenery  extending 
up  to  Lamb’s  Head  Bay,  and  from 
thence  to  Knockalla  Battery  (8  m.). 
From  here  the  pedestrian  strikes 
across  the  cliffs  and  soon  descends 
to  the  undulating  sandy  shore,  and 
proceeds  to  Portsalon  about  4 m. 
from  the  Battery.  From  2 m.  south 
of  it  the  road  to  Kerrykeel  runs  right 
across  the  peninsula  to  the  shores 
of  Mulroy  Bay,  skirting  the  base  of 
the  Knockalla  Hills.  Kerrykeel  is 
a prettily  situated  village  with 
small  inn  accommodation.  Near  it 
is  a fine  Cromlech , on  Crockmore 
Hill,  on  four  supports,  the  covering 
being  a large  block  15  ft.  long. 
From  Kerrykeel  the  road  keeps  for 
a while  the  E.  shore  of  Mulroy  Bay, 
and  striking  inland  at  Rossnakill 
crosses  the  peninsula,  between  the 
two  northerly  ranges  of  hills,  and  re- 
appears on  Lough  Swilly  at  Bally- 
mastocker  Bay.  Opposite  it  is  the 
Swilly  Rock  where  the  ‘ Saldanha  ’ 
struck  and  foundered  in  1811, 
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Portsalon.#  Here  a fine  Hotel 
has  been  established  with  spirited 
enterprise  by  Colonel  Barton,  who 
personally  manages  it.  It  stands 
within  50  yards  of  the  shores  of 
Lough  S willy  and  faces  S.  The 
view  embraces  down  the  Lough 
from  Dunree  Head,  and  up  it  to 
Buncrana,  with  the  Knockalla 
Mountains  on  the  opposite  shores 
of  Ballymastocker  Bay.  To  the 
W.  are  the  Donegal  Mountains, 
Salt,  Muckish,  and  Errigal  being 
conspicuous.  Boats  are  supplied  at 
the  hotel,  and  the  bathing  is  good 
and  safe.  The  beach  forms  a fine 
promenade  between  2 and  3 miles 
long.  Close  to  the  hotel  is  the 
Three  Mouth  Cave.  Excellent  Golf 
Links  have  been  laid  out  forming  an 
18-hole  course,  and  extending  3 m. 
along  the  shore  of  Ballymastocker 
Bay.  The  course  is  a fine  sporting 
one,  and  it  stands  among  the  very 
best  in  the  Kingdom.  There  is  a 
daily  coach  service  in  the  summer 
months  direct  from  Rathmullan  on 
arrival  of  the  steamer  from  Fahan, 
running  in  connection  with  the  trains 
from  Derry.  With  the  good  hotel 
accommodation  to  be  had  here,  golf- 
ing. fishing,  and  the  fine  scenery 
of  Lough  S willy  and  Mulroy  Bay, 
this  has  become  an  attractive  spot 
to  the  tourist. 

The  Seven  Arches  are  about  1J  m. 
N.  of  the  hotel,  and  consist  of  a 
series  of  fine  caves  or  cliff  tunnels 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and 
meeting  in  what  was  at  one  time  a 
vast  cave,  but  is  now  cleft  in  two. 
They  are  accessible  by  land,  and  in 
good  weather  by  boat.  They  are 
reached  by  a passage  a few  feet 
wide  and  150  yds.  long ; at  the  N. 
end  of  it  is  a fine  arch,  beyond 
which  the  arches  diverge,  properly 
called  from  their  number — seven. 
Two  miles  further  down  the  Lough 
at  Doaghbeg  is  a magnificent  Arch , 
the  most  remarkable  natural  feature 
perhaps  on  the  whole  coast  of  Lough 
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S willy.  The  cliffs  at  Bin,  1 m. 

further,  are  about  350  ft. 

From  Portsalon  by  land  it  is 
about  7 m.  to  Fanad  Head,  passing 
Doaghbeg,  a very  primitive  native 
village.  Fanad  Head  is  the  extreme 
westerly  boundary  of  Lough  Swilly, 
the  entrance  of  which  between  the 
2 heads,  Fanad  and  Dunaff,  is  just 
4 m.  This  dangerous  coast  is  pro- 
tected at  this  point  by  a Lighthouse , 
127  ft.  above  high  water,  showing 
white  seawards,  red  towards  the 
land ; it  is  a group  of  occulting 
lights,  visible  17  m. in  clear  weather; 
in  the  same  tower  is  a fixed  light 
72  ft.  high.  The  return  can  be  made 
through  Tamney,  to  which  the  mail- 
car  runs  between  Milford  and  Port- 
salon, and  a visit  paid  to  Moross 
Castle  at  the  narrow  entrance  to 
another  lake-like  expansion  of  Mul- 
roy Bay.  The  Castle  belonged  to 
the  M‘Sweenys,  but  nothing  now 
remains  except  portions  of  its  ruined 
walls.  The  sea-trout  fishing  round 
here  is  reported  to  be  excellent. 
At  the  head  of  this  expansion  is 
Kindrum  (14  m.),  beyond  which  is 
Kindrum  Lough , separated  from  the 
sea  by  a low  sandy  stretch.  Kelp 
is  burned,  and  the  smoking  heaps 
are  a feature  in  the  landscape  at 
times.  If  the  tourist  is  a pedestrian, 
he  might  cross  by  the  Ferry  at  Mo- 
ross Castle,  proceed  a couple  of  miles 
further  to  Bawross  Ferry  at  Leatbeg, 
and  cross  to  Mulroy  Tier , where  the 
4 Melmore  ’ puts  in,  and  thus  proceed 
to  Carrigart  and  Rosapenna.  We  can- 
not recommend  the  road  to  cyclists. 

Distances.  — Rathmullan,  17  m. 
(12  direct);  Milford  (direct),  10J  m., 
by  Tamney  13  m. ; Rathmelton, 
16 J m.;  Fahan  (by  sea),  11  m.  ; 
Carrigart,  20J  m. ; Rosapenna, 
22£  m. ; Fanad  Head,  7 m. 

The  road  from  Tamney  is  the 
road  traversed  from  Kerrykeel ; it 
skirts  the  shores  of  Mulroy  Bay  the 
whole  way  to  its  head,  where  there 
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is  a landing  Quay  on  which  is  a large  a mountain  road,  and  join  the  road 
Millerected  by  the  late  Lord  Leitrim,  from  Kilmacrenan  to  Glen.  Con- 
tinuing by  the  shore  Cranford  Bridge 
2 m.  further  is  Milford  # (Pop.  is  passed,  and  “ the  Narrows  ” is  soon 
403).  This  village  is  most  charm-  reached,  a name  expressive  of  the 
ingly  situated  on  the  side  of  a steep  river-fike  character  which  the  Bay 
hill,  nearly  equi-distant  from  the  here  assumes.  The  road  strikes  W., 
head  of  Mulroy  Bay  and  Lough  and  at  9 m.  a branch  runs  down  to 
Fern;  the  latter  a fine  sheet  of  Mulroy  House  (Earl  of  Leitrim), 
water  4 m.  in  circumference,  and  prettily  situated  on  a jutting  pro- 
fed  by  the  Leannan,  on  which  there  montory  in  the  midst  of  plantations, 
is  good  open  fishing.  There  are  Adjoining  is  Mulroy  Pier.  1 m. 
some  interesting  antiquities  in  the  further  is  the  well-built  village  of 
neighbourhood  of  Mulroy.  Dermot  Carrigart.  It  has  a large  R.  C.  Ch. 
and  Graine’s  Beds  (Cromlechs)  occur  Close  to  the  road  is  a handsome 
at  Tirlayden,  Glen,  and  near  Bunlin  Celtic  Gross,  erected  in  1895  to  the 
Bridge ; a Giant's  Grave  on  the  road  memory  of  the  Earl  of  Leitrim  (4tli), 
to  Glen  ; and  a Pillar-stone  at  Drum-  who  by  enterprise,  wisdom,  and  great 
fad.  The  scenery  near  Milford  is  personal  character  was  singularly 
well  worth  exploring,  particularly  successful  in  developing  the  resources 
on  the  Bunlin  River,  a small  stream  of  the  district  in  a few  years, 
that  flows  through  a romantic  glen 

into  Mulroy  Bay,  forming  in  its  From  Carrigart  the  road  crosses 
course  a fine  waterfall,  known  as  the  a low  sandy  stretch  and  iu  2 m. 
“ Goland  Loop.”  Mulroy  Bay  is  a reaches  Rosapenna  Hotel.  # This 
fine  sheet  of  land-locked  water  thoroughly  well-equipped  hotel  was 
about  12  m.  long,  winding  in  and  built  of  wood  after  the  Scandinavian 
out  through  the  hills,  affording?  fashion  by  the  trustees  of  the  late 
many  fine  views  of  varied  and*?  Earl  of  Leitrim,  and  opened  in  1893. 
diversified  scenery  of  shores,  islands!  It  was  designed  in  Stockholm,  from 
and  projecting  promontory.  ; whence  the  timber  was  shipped  to 

1 Mulroy.  It  stands  at  the  base  of 
Conveyances. — Cars  to  Rathmel-  Ganiamore  Mountain  on  the  narrow 
ton,  to  Carrigart,  to  Tamney  and  neck  of  the  Eossgull  peninsula  be- 
Portsalon.  tween  Mulroy  Bay  and  Sheephaven. 

It  can  be  reached  direct  from  Derry 
Distances. — Letterkenny,  10  m. ; through  Fahan,  and  during  the 
Kilmacrenan,  5 m.  ; Kerrykeel,  summer  the  hotel  char-a-banc  runs 
4 m. ; Rathmelton,  5 m. ; Rath-  to  Rathmullan  (20  m.)  in  connec- 
mullan,  8 m. ; Tamney,  8£  m. ; tion  with  the  mid-day  mails  to 
Portsalon  (direct),  10 i m. ; Carri-  and  from  Derry.  From  June  to 
gart,  10  m. ; Rosapenna,  12  m.  the  end  of  September  the  steamer 

‘ Melmore,’  leaving  Glasgow  on 
Crossing  Bunlin  Bridge , the  road  Thursday  for  Portrush,  Derry,  and 
to  Carrigart  skirts  closely  the  W.  Milford,  touches  at  Mulroy  pier  on 
shore  of  Mulroy  Bay,  keeping  on  1.  Saturdays,  returning  on  Tuesday, 
the  group  of  hills  that  intervene  Fine  Golf  Links  have  been  laid  out 
near  Lough  Glen  and  Sheephaven.  with  18  holes,  the  circuit  being 
At  3£  m.  is  Cratlagh  Wood , where  3J  miles.  There  is  excellent  fishing 
Lord  Leitrim  (3rd),  his  clerk,  and  (see  Introd.)  in  the  adjacent  waters 
the  driver  of  the  car  were  murdered  for  visitors,  by  permission  of  the  Earl 
in  1878.  From  here  the  tourist  of  Leitrim,  and  good  bathing  on  the 
may  take  a very  different  route  by  strands  of  Sheephaven,  which  afford 
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a fine  promenade  of  6 miles.  Good 
boating,  sailing  and  sea-fishing  can 
be  had  from  Downings  Bay.  The 
fine  Norwegian  yawls  introduced  by 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  are 
very  seaworthy,  and  the  peasant 
fisher-folk  of  Donegal  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  for  a day  at  sea.  From 
the  top  of  Ganiamore  (682  ft.)  a 
fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  coast 
from  Horn  Head  round  to  Inishowen 
peninsula,  and  from  its  hills  a grand 
sweep  inland  to  Errigal.  At  Down- 
ing’s Bay , there  is  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  Donegal,  looking  up  and 
down  Sheephaven,  with  the  woods 
of  Ards,  and  the  tower  of  Doe  Castle, 
backed  up  in  the  distance  by  the 
ponderous  mass  of  Muckish.  Within 
a short  distance  of  the  hotel  are 
three  Caves  which  can  be  entered, 
one  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  and 
the  others  at  low  water.  From  the 
hill  the  sunset  views  should  be  seen 
across  Sheephaven  and  over  the 
Horn  Head.  There  is  nothing  finer 
round  this  splendid  coast. 

There  are  some  interesting  an- 
tiquities in  the  neighbourhood.  At 
Msvagh,  1J  m.  to  the  N.F.,  are 
some  Inscribed  Stones , and  further  on 
a Cross}  Gallaun,  Holed- stone , and 
old  Church.  On  the  sandhills  close 
to  the  hotel,  bronze  brooches,  pins, 
stone  implements,  &c.,  have  been 
found.  Other  pre-historic  settle- 
ments will  be  found  on  the  shores  of 
the  little  bays  N.W.  of  Rossgull.  It 
is  a good  walking  excursion  to  these 
bays  and  on  to  Melmore  Head,  re- 
turning by  a rough  road  overlooking 
Mulroy  Bay. 

The  Sands  which  form  the  head 
of  Sheephaven  extend  for  a long 
distance  to  the  N.E.  The  author 
of  ‘ Sketches  in  Ireland  ’ (Caesar 
Otway),  writing  as  he  saw  them 
over  70  years  ago,  says  : — 

“A  line  of  coast  and  country  ex- 
tends from  the  sea  deep  into  the  land, 
exhibiting  one  wide  waste  of  sand ; 
for  miles  not  a blade  of  grass,  not  a 
particle  of  bloom  ; but  hills  and  dales, 


and  undulating  swells,  smooth,  soli- 
tary, desolate,  reflecting  the  sun  from 
their  polished  surface  of  one  uniform 
hue.  Fifty  years  ago  this  line  of 
coast  was  as  highly  improved  as.  the 
opposite  shore  of  Ards,  and  contained 
the  comfortable  mansion  of  Lord 
Boyne,  an  old-fashioned  manorial 
house  and  garden,  with  avenues  and 
terraces,  surrounded  with  walled  parks. 
But  now  one  common  mountain  of 
sand  covers  all.” 

This  occurred  in  1781,  and  a small 
portion  of  the  house  may  still  be 
seen.  The  cause  of  all  this  mischief 
appears  to  have  been  the  carelessly 
permitting  the  rabbits  to  gnaw  the 
roots  of  the  bent  grass  (Arundo 
arenaria ),  which,  when  protected, 
serves  as  a sufficient  guard  against 
the  incursion  of  the  sand.  The  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  have  paid 
much  attention  to  the  agricultural 
and  fishing  needs  of  this  district 
and  with  excellent  results. 

Excursions. 

To  Glen  and  Lough  Salt . 

Leaving  Rosapenna  and  Carrigart, 
the  road  is  over  a bleak  and  barren 
stretch  to  the  S.,  but  from  it  fine 
views  of  the  sea  and  shores  behind 
are  obtained.  At  4 m.  is  Glen,  a small 
village  at  the  head  of  Glen  Lough , 
a long  narrow  sheet  of  water  run- 
ning from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  connected 
by  a short  stream,  called  the 
Lackagh  River,  with  Sheephaven, 
and  receiving  the  O wencarrow,  which 
drains  Lough  Yeagh. 

The  student  of  physical  geography 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  pa- 
rallel direction  of  the  great  valleys 
of  Donegal,  together  with  their  re- 
spective lakes  and  streams,  from  the 
N.E.  to  the  S.W.  This . and  the 
form  of  the  minor  lakes  lying  to  the 
W.  of  the  Derryveagh  Mountains, 
the  longer  axes  of  which  lakes 
generally  lie  at  right  angles  to  the 
greater  valleys,  is  now  regarded  as 
mainly  a result  of  glacier  erosion. 
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Lough  Salt  is  3 m.  to  the  S.,  and 
on  the  road  to  Kilmacrenan.  It  is 
about  1 m.  long  and  about  J m. 
wide,  situated  at  the  height  of  800 
ft.  above  the  sea,  and  at  the  foot  of 
a mountain,  which  rises  perpendicu- 
larly on  the  E.  to  a height  of  1546  ft. 
To  this  it  owes  its  name — Lough - 
agus-Alt , the  Lough  and  the  Crag, 
being  corrupted  into  Lough  Salt. 
The  lake  is  of  the  great  depth  of 
240  ft.,  and  is  said  to  be  never 
frozen.  There  is  another  tarn, 
Lough  Greenan,  at  a lower  elevation 
on  the  W.  side ; and  Lough  Reelan, 
a still  smaller  one,  into  which  Lough 
Salt  empties  itself  by  a small  stream 
on  the  N.,  giving  off  a streamlet 
that  flows  into  Glen  Lough.  Few 
indeed  would  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  wild  solitude  of  these 
mountain  loughs.  The  view  looking 
S.  to  Kilmacrenan,  4 m.  distant,  is 
pretty,  but  not  to  be  compared  to 
that  extending  on  the  N.  over  Glen 
Lough  and  Sheephaven,  with  its 
noble  crags  and  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Atlantic ; while  to  the  W.  the 
summits  of  the  Donegal  Alps  are 
visible  in  the  lofty  crests  of  Muckisli, 
Dooish,  and  Errigal,  with  its  cone- 
like ’top.  About  1|  m.  from  Glen 
the  road  joins  the  direct  road  from 
Rosapenna. 

Main  Route . 

The  road  from  Rosapenna  passes 
the  R.  C.  Cli.  about  £ m.  short  of 
Carrigart,  and  skirting  the  sandy 
shores  of  the  upper  reaches  of  Sheep- 
haven  crosses  the  Lackagh.  By 
this  the  view  has  opened  up  with 
Errigal  and  Muckish  in  the  distance, 
with  the  fine  sweep  of  Sheephaven 
guarded  by  the  Horn  on  the  rt. 
Round  the  head  of  it  the  road  is 
thoroughly  highland,  and  about  2 m. 
further  it  crosses  the  Duntally  River. 
A detour  to  the  rt.  should  here  be 
made  to  visit  Doe  Castle,  a singular 
stronghold  of  the  M‘Sweenys,  which 
has  been,  to  a certain  extent,  mo- 


Creeslough. 

demised  and  rendered  habitable,  but 
some  of  the  walls  were  pulled  down 
in  the  alterations.  General  Harte 
lived  here  for  many  years,  and  some 
of  the  cannon  captured  at  Seringa- 
patam  and  brought  over  by  him  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  courtyard.  It 
subsequently  became  the  property  of 
the  Stewart  family  of  Ards.  It  con- 
sists of  a lofty  keep  with  massive 
walls,  which  enclose  passages  and 
stone  stairs.  It  is  now  in  a state  of 
dilapidation.  The  summit  commands 
a fine  view.  Holes  in  the  walls  of 
an  upper  row  are  shown  as  the  site 
of  the  beam  of  the  gallows.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a “bawn”  or  castle- 
yard,  defended  by  a high  wall,  with 
round  towers  at  intervals.  The 
rock  on  which  it  stands  is  not  very 
High,  but  from  its  almost  insulated 
position  was  difficult  to  approach. 
Of  its  foundation  nothing  definite 
is  known,  but  it  probably  is  not 
earlier  than  the  15th  cent.  It  was 
garrisoned  by  Captain  Vaughan  for 
Elizabeth,  but  was  betrayed  to  the 
followers  of  Sir  Cahir  O’Doherty 
in  his  ill-starred  rebellion  and 
was  besieged  in  1608;  and  Davis 
says— “ Being  the  strongest  in  Tyr- 
connell,  it  endured  one  hundred 
blows  of  the  demi-cannon  before  it 
surrendered.”  Adjoining  is  an  old 
Grave-yard,  in  which  is  a fine  Tomb- 
slab  of  the  McSweenys,  similar  to 
that  in  Killybegs.  A little  to  the  N., 
but  separated  by  a prolongation  of 
the  marsh  at  the  head  of  Sheep- 
haven, is  Ards  House  (Alex.  J.  R. 
Stewart,  Esq.),  which,  with  its  ex- 
tensive mansion,  beautiful  woods, 
and  adjacent  farm,  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  places  in  the  N.  of 
Ireland.  The  views,  however,  from 
this  side  the  haven  are  not  so  diver- 
sified or  pleasant  as  they  are  from 
Rosapenna. 

8 m.  Creeslough  # is  a small 
village,  but  a good  station  for  the 
angler  for  the  Lackagh  River.  It 
is  situated  on  the  N.E.  slope 
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of  Muchish , the  “ Pig’s  back/’  which 
raises  its  truncated  mass  to  a height 
of  2197  ft.  This  is  a good  point 
from  which  the  mountain  can  be 
ascended.  The  road  to  Dunfanaghy 
is  a good  one  for  the  cyclist.  Cross- 
ing the  Fay  more  River,  it  turns 
northward,  having  on  1.  Sessiagh 
Lough,  and  on  rt.  Marble  Hill , which 
overlooks  a pretty  bay  near  the 
entrance  of  Sheephaven,  and  drop- 
ping on  to  the  sandy  shores  of  its 
western  branch  at 

16  m.  Dunfanaghy  # (Pop.  525) 
is  reached.  This  is  a neat  little 
town  near  the  head  of  an  arm  of 
Sheephaven.  It  consists  of  one 
good  street,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  a pretty  Presbyterian  Church , 
and  the  Square  or  “ Diamond  ” com- 
mon in  the  northern  towns.  It 
has  nice  hotel  accommodation,  and 
is  the  halting-place  for  excursions 
to  Horn  Head  and  Tory  Island. 
There  is  a fine  stretch  of  Strand  3 m. 
in  length,  with  good  bathing.  Golf 
Links  have  been  laid  out  close  to 
the  hotel,  with  a course  of  18  holes. 

Conveyances. — Car  and  van  to 
Letterkenny,  and  car  to  Falcarragh 
and  Gweedore  daily. 

Distances. — Letterkenny,  23  m. ; 
Kilmacrenan,  16J  m. ; Creeslough, 
6}  m.;  Glen,  10 Jm. ; Rosapenna,  16 
m. ; Milford,  18  m. ; Rathmullan, 
26  m. ; Doe  Castle,  8 m. ; Ards,  6 m.  ; 
Horn  Head,  4 m. ; M‘Sweeny’s  Gun, 
3 m. ; Falcarragh,  8 m. ; Gweedore, 
18  m. 

Excursions. 

Horn  Head. 

A fair  road,  which  can  be  driven, 
runs  through  Horn  Head  peninsula 
directly  N.  for  3J  miles.  About  1 
m.  further  of  a walk  brings  the 
tourist  to  the  Head  itself.  Leaving 
Dunfanaghy  the  road  crosses  a nar- 


row channel  by  a Viaduct  of  12 
arches,  through  which  the  tide  runs 
with  great  rapidity ; it  then  passes 
on  the  rt.  Horn  Head  House , the 
residence  of  C.  F.  Stewart,  Esq. 
We  can  recommend,  however,  the 
tourist  to  make  the  round  of  the 
peninsula  from  the  west,  returning 
from  the  Head  direct,  to  which  if 
necessary  a car  can  be  ordered. 
Following  this  course 

1 m.  to  the  W.  in  a direct  line 
will  be  found  the  fine  stretch  of 
Tramore  Strand.  At  the  N.  end  of 
it  is  M‘Sweeny’s  Gun,  concerning 
which  marvellous  fables  are  told. 
The  coast  here  is  very  precipitous, 
and  perforated  with  caverns,  one  of 
which,  running  in  some  distance,  is 
connected  with  the  surface  above  by 
a narrow  orifice,  which  is  difficult  to 
find  without  a guide,  or  very  specific 
directions  obtained  on  the  spot,  and 
in  view  of  landmarks.  Through 
this,  in  rough  weather,  the  sea 
dashes,  throwing  up  a volume  of 
water,  accompanied  by  a loud  ex- 
plosion or  boom,  said  to  have  been 
heard  as  far  as  Derry ! Such  blow- 
holes are  not  uncommon  on  the 
coast  of  South  Wales  and  Cornwall, 
although,  of  course,  the  effects  differ 
in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  the 
phenomenon.  A little  to  the  N.E. 
of  this  spot  is  a circular  Castle. 
Continuing  by  the  shore,  Polla- 
guill  Bay  is  reached,  an  attractive 
spot,  joined  by  cable  with  Tory 
Island.  About  1 m.  further  is 
Templebreaga  Arch,  a beautiful 
natural  formation.  The  coast  is 
rocky,  broken,  and  indented,  and  in 
about  2 m.  rises  into  the  precipitous 
mass  of  Horn  Head,  626  ft.  It  is  a 
projection  in  shape  somewhat  resem- 
bling a double  horn,  bordered  on 
one  side  by  the  inlet  of  Sheephaven, 
though  on  the  other  the  coast  trends 
away  to  the  S.  The  cliffs  present  a 
magnificent  spectacle  of  precipitous 
descents,  shelving  masses  of  rock 
and  yawning  caverns  lashed  by  the 
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furious  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  head 
is  one  of.  boundless  ocean,  broken 
only  on  the  N.W.  by  the  islands  of 
Inishbeg,  Inishdooey,  Inishbofin, 
and  Tory;  and  on  the  N.E.  by  the 
different  headlands  of  this  rugged 
coast,  viz.,  Melmore,  Rinmore,  Fanad, 
Dunaff,  and  Malin  Heads,  while  on 
the  E.  is  seen  in  the  distance  the 
little  island  of  Inishtrahull,  and  on 
a clear  day  the  Paps  of  J ura.  The 
cliffs  in  many  places  are  higher 
and  more  romantic,  but  the  view 
from  Horn  Head  is  one  per  se,  and 
should  not  be  omitted  by  the 
traveller  in  northern  Ireland.  A 
little  to  the  E.  of  the  Head  are  the 
ruins  of  the  Signal  Stat.,  from 
which  the  direct  road  is  soon 
reached,  the  distance  from  it  to 
Dunfanaghy  being  about  4 m. 

If  the  weather  permits  an  excursion 
occupying  three  or  four  hours  time 
should  be  made  by  boat  from  Dun- 
fanaghy. The  scene  from  beneath 
the  Head  is  magnificent,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to  give 
anything  like  an  adequate  descrip- 
tion of  the  grandeur  of  these  cliffs. 
The  boat  in  places  can  be  taken  to 
within  an  oar’s  length  of  the  cliffs, 
rismg  in  sheer  mural  precipices  to 
a height  of  several  hundred  feet. 
The  student  of  Natural  History  will 
find  plenty  of  ornithological  interest 
amongst  the  various  sea-birds  that 
breed  on  these  cliffs,  amongst  which 
are  the  sliell-drake  ( Tadorna  vul- 
panser ),  the  guillamot  ( Uria  troile ), 
the  sea-parrot,  the  cormorant,  the 
shag  ( Phalocrocorax  graculus ),  the 
gannet,  the  stormy  petrel,  the 
speckled  diver  ( Colymbus  glacialis ), 
and  many  others.  A shot  fired,  or 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat  struck  with 
a foot-rest,  will  bring  myriads  of  these 
birds  screaming  from  their  haunts. 

Tory  Inland. 

Should  the  tourist  be  adventurous 
enough  to  visit  Tory  Island,  which 


Tory  Island . 

lies  7^  m.  N.W.  from  Horn  Head, 
he  should  start  on  his  expedition  from 
Dunfanaghy  or  Falcarragh,  from  which 
he  can  drive  to  Magheroarty,  arranging 
previously  for  a boat  to  meet  him 
there.  It  is  a bleak  and  desolate 
island,  785  acres  in  extent,  with  a 
population  in  1891  of  348.  It  derives 
its  name  from  Ir.  To  rack,  towery,  or 
full  of  tors,  an  appropriate  term,  for 
looked  at  from  a distance  it  presents 
this  appearance.  If  tradition  is  worth 
anything,  it  was  considered  important 
enough  to  fight  for  in  the  early  days, 
“when  giants  were  in  the  land.”  The 
‘ Book  of  Baliymote  ’ states  that  it  was 
possessed  by  the  Fomorians,  a race  of 
pirates  and  giants  who  inhabited  Ire- 
land 12  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  Their  chief  was  Balor  of  the 
Mighty  Blows,  who  had  a “ cyclops  ” 
eye,  and  two  of  the  rocks  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  island  are  called  Balor's 
Castle  and  Balor's  Prison.  One  of 
their  number,  named  Conaing,  erected 
a tower  on  the  island,  as  is  recorded 
in  the  ‘ Book  of  Lecan  ’ : — 

“ The  Tower  of  the  Is’and,  the  Island  of  the 
Tower, 

The  citadel  of  Conaing,  the  son  of  Fcebar.” 

It  contains  a portion  of  a Round 
Tower , built  of  undressed  boulders  of 
red  granite.  It  was  never  more  than 
about  40  ft.  in  height ; it  is  17  ft.  2 in. 
in  diameter,  and  the  walls  at  the  base 
are  4 ft.  3 in.  thick  ; the  doorway  is 
5£  ft.  in  height,  and  is  8 ft.  from  the 
ground.  There  are  also  ruins  of  two 
Churches , a monastery  having  been 
founded  here  by  St.  Columba ; and 
a peculiar  Tau  Cross.  On  the  N.W. 
end  of  the  island  is  a fine  Lighthouse 
illumined  by  gas,  and  it  has  also  a fog- 
siren  ; it  has  a group-flashing  light  and 
stands  130  ft.  above  high  water.  Near 
it  is  the  new  Signal  Station  of  Lloyd’s, 
which  is  in  telegraphic  communication 
with  Dunfanaghy.  There  are  a chapel , 
school-house,  and  post-office  also  on 
the  island.  The  rock  scenery  of  the 
N.E.  coast  is  very  fine  and  character- 
istic. The  S.W.  coast  is  low  and  flat, 
and  fringed  with  treacherous  rocks. 
It  was  here  that  the  gun-boat,  the 
‘ Wasp,’  was  wrecked  on  the  22nd  of 
Sept.,  1884,  and  all  its  crew  except  six 
drowned.  Barley,  rye,  and  potatoes 
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are  grown,  and  a few  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats  kept,  but  fishing  is  the  chief 
industry.  The  islanders  are  good 
fishermen,  pursuing  their  avocation 
now  chiefly  in  Norway  yawls  instead 
of  “ corraghs.”  The  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  have  aided  the  inhabitants 
by  supplying  these  vessels,  the  cost  to 
be  repaid  by  small  instalments,  also 
in  building  a curing  station  and  teach- 
ing the  people  how  to  cure  fish. 
Quantities  of  lobsters  and  crabs  are 
caught,  and  a Sligo  steamer  calls  once 
a week  for  fish.  There  is  a lack  of 
fuel,  which  has  to  be  supplied  from 
the  mainland.  The  inhabitants  have 
paid  no  rents  since  the  loss  of  the 
‘ Wasp,’  which  was  sent  to  enforce 
payment  or  evict  the  tenants. 

St.  Columba,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
place,  is  reported  to  have  landed  there 
in  a corragh.  Porphyritic  syenite 
appears  to  be  the  geological  structure. 

The  tourist  must  be  prepared  for 
any  emergencies  in  the  matter  of 
accommodation,  and,  in  case  of  rough 
weather  suddenly  coming  on,  for  un- 
limited detention  on  the  island. 

Main  Route. 

In  old  Myrath  Ch.-yard  (21  m.), 
on  the  1.,  is  the  Cross  of  St.  Columba, 
made  of  one  piece  of  rock,  said  to 
have  been  brought  by  him  from 
Muckish  Mountain. 

8 m.  from  Dunfanaghy  is  the 
village  of  Falcarragh  # (24  m.), 
or  Crossroads  adjoining  which  is 
Ballyconnell  House , the  seat  of 
Wybrants  Olphert,  Esq.,  in  whose 
grounds  is  a stone  of  local  notoriety, 
called  Clogh-i-neely . It  is  a mass 
of  quartzite  rock,  and  rests  on  a 
small  drum  tower  about  16  ft.  high, 
erected  by  “ Wybrants  Olphert  and 
Sarah  his  wife  ” in  1774.  The  tra- 
dition attached  to  it  is  that  Balor, 
of  Tory  Island,  coveting  ‘ Glasgav- 
len,’  a celebrated  cow  belonging  to 
a chief  named  McKineely,  stole  and 
carried  her  to  Tory.  Hearing  that 
the  owner  was  planning  revenge  he 
crossed  to  the  mainland,  and,  seizing 


McKineely,  decapitated  him  on  the 
stone.  The  red  veins  in  the  stone 
point  to  the  bloody  deed.  Balor  met 
his  death  subsequently  at  the  hands 
of  his  grandson,  a smith,  who  ran  a 
red-hot  iron  through  the  deadly  eye. 
The  village  of  Falcarragh  stands 
on  a hill,  and  commands  fine  views 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
district  was  the  scene  of  many 
evictions  in  the  troublesome  days  of 
the  “ Land-  League,”  when  the 
“Plan  of  Campaign”  was  introduced 
with  somewhat  exceptional  force 
and  bitterness.  It  is  a good  point 
from  whence  to  ascend  Muckish , 
2197  ft.,  which  will  well  repay  the 
trouble,  though  from  its  steeply 
escarped  sides  it  is  no  easy  work. 
“ The  geological  structure  consists 
of  a very  thin  slaty  mica,  granular 
quartz,  and  silver  white  mica.  At 
the  height  of  500  ft.  is  an  extensive 
bed  of  white  quartz  sand  in  very 
minute  grains,  which  has  been  ex- 
ported to  the  glass-works  of  Dum- 
barton, being  considered  an  excellent 
material.” 

A mountain  road  turns  off  to  1.. 
and  runs  through  Muckish  Gap 
(short  of  which  the  mountain  may 
be  struck)  and  joins  the  Dunlewy 
road  to  Gweedore  at  Calabber 
Bridge  (8  m.). 

A little  further  on,  the  Tullagho- 
begly  is  crossed,  as  it  descends  from 
Altan  Lough , a savage  tarn  under 
the  precipices  of  Errigal,  the  peak 
of  which  becomes  a prominent 
object  on  the  E.  Rising  steeply 
from  the  E.  shore  is  Aghla  More  or 
Wee  Errigal,  1916  ft.  high. 

Turning  S.,  Gortahork,  25J  m.,  is 
reached.  Crossing  the  Glenna  River 
at  Bedlam  Bridge  there  are  two  roads, 
one  running  along  the  Glenna 
River,  from  which  fine  views  are 
obtained  of  Errigal  and  the  range 
extending  to  Muckish.  The  road 
runs  at  first  through  a well  culti- 
vated valley  and  then  enters  a 
wild  boggy  tract,  above  which  rises 
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Errigal,  presenting  to  the  view  a 
splendid  escarpment  on  the  W.,  its 
scarred  and  shattered  sides  showing 
striking  contrasts  of  colour.  Enter- 
ing the  Gweedore  Valley , the  direct, 
road  from  Letterkenny  is  joined, 
which  soon  reaches  Gweedore  Hotel 
(34  m.).  The  tourist  can  take  this 
or  the  longer  but  better  road,  which 
continues  coastwise  and  runs  over  a 
desolate  mountain  district,  keeping 
on  rt.  the  Bloody  Foreland,  about 
10  m.  from  Falcarragh,  the  hill 
above  which  rises  to  1038  ft.  The 
headland  should  more  correctly 
be  called  ‘golden/  or  ‘ruddy,’  as 
the  name  is  derived  from  its  brilliant 
hues  when  lit  up  by  the  sinking  sun. 
As  the  coast  is  again  approached,  the 
islands  of  Inishsirrer,  Inishmeane, 
and  Gola  are  conspicuous,  within  and 
among  which  are  several  passages 
and  places  for  shelter  for  vessels.  The 
country  here  is  very  poor,  but  Derry- 
beg  (34 J m.)is  an  important  centre  of 
industries  which  were  fostered  under 
the  care  of  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart.  The 
manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  knit- 
ting, and  lace-making,  are  carried 
on  with  excellent  results.  Here  in 
1880  a sad  accident  occurred.  Dur- 
ing service  in  the  chapel  a torrent 
burst  the  culvert  under  it,  destroy- 
ing the  building  and  drowning  two 
persons.  Here  also  Inspector  Martin 
was  murdered  in  Feb.  1889,  when 
executing  a warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  the  Rev.  James  McFadden,  P.P. 
The  road  from  Derrybeg  runs  direct 
to  Gweedore;  or  proceeding  2 m. 
further  S.,  Bunbeg,  a small  port 
and  coastguard  station,  is  reached 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Clady  River, 
whence  it  strikes  E.  along  the  north 
bank,  39  m.,  to  Giueedore  Hotel 
(Rte.  17). 


ROUTE  17. 

STRABANE  TO  LETTERKENNY, 

GWEEDORE,  DUNGLOE,  AR- 

DARA,  AND  CARRICK. 

Continuing  our  plan  of  entering 
Donegal  at  the  various  vantage 
points,  tourists  from  Dublin  or 
Belfast,  intending  to  take  Central  or 
South  Donegal,  had  best  proceed  to 
Strabane  for  Letterkenny  (see  Rte. 
14).  Those  from  Derry  can  rail  direct. 

A mail-car  leaves  Strabane  twice 
daily  for  Letterkenny,  18  m. 

Crossing  the  bridge  which  spans 
the  Foyle  we  enter  Litford.  From 
hence  the  road  runs  over  a hilly 
open  ground,  pleasantly  diversified 
with  occasional  views  over  Strabane 
and  the  valley  of  the  Foyle,  while 
the  traveller  sees  ahead  of  him  the 
blue  peaks  of  the  Derryveagh 
Mountains.  2 m.  the  River  Deele 
is  crossed,  leaving  the  vilage  of  Bal- 
lindrait  on  the  1.,  close  to  which  are 
the  woods  of  Cavanacor  House.  Be- 
yond this  a branch  road  runs  into 
Raphoe  (Pop.  843),  a pleasantly-sit- 
uated little  town,  once  famous  for 
being  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  which 
was,  however,  united  to  that  of 
Derry  in  1835. 

A monastery  established  here  by  St. 
Columba  was,  it  is  said,  afterwards 
converted  into  a bishopric  by  St. 
Eunan  in  the  9th  cent.,  but  we  have  no 
direct  succession  of  bishops  until  the 
end  of  the  12th.  The  Cathedral  is  of 
early  foundation,  and  is  a plain  cruci- 
form building,  with  a square  tower 
built  in  1738  by  Bishop  Foster  ; the 
transepts  were  added  by  Bishop  Pooley 
in  1702.  The  ruined  Bishop's  House 
stands  near  the  Cathedral.  It  stood 
a seven  weeks’  siege  in  1641,  when 
the  town  was  burnt  by  the  rebels. 
An  Obelisk  in  thedesmesne  records  the 
events  of  the  troubles  of  1798.  At 
Beltany,  on  the  summit  of  a hill  2 m. 
from  Kaphoe,  is  a Stone  Circle  of  150 
yds.  in  circumference,  formed  by  67 
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upright  stones,  on  the  E.  side  of  which 
is  an  opening  formed  by  2 larger  ones. 
The  name  Beltany  is  from  Bealltaine , 
the  old  name  of  May- day,  derived  from 
bil-tene , goodly  fire,  which  the  Druids 
were  accustomed  to  kindle  at  religious 
festivals.  Down  to  recent  times  these 
were  lit  in  celebration  of  May-day,  and 
in  past  times  they  were  observed  with 
great  solemnity.  There  are  numerous 
antiquities  in  the  neighbourhood  — 
raths,  mounds,  and  pillar-stones. 

Raphoe  is  well  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  great  range  of  Donegal  Moun- 
tains, as  they  begin  to  decline  into 
the  lowlands,  and  many  fine  views 
may  be  obtained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood from  Mullafin,  and  from  the 
Herd’s  Seat,  which  rises  over  the 
village  of  Convoy,  where  there  are 
prosperous  woollen  factories.  Some 
7 or  8 m.  higher  up,  the  Deele  takes 
its  rise  in  Lougli  Deele , a small  lake 
at  the  summit  of  the  Cark  Moun- 
tain (1205  ft.).  The  traveller  will 
soon  discover  that  he  is  in  the  head- 
quarters of  the  flax  country,  espe- 
cially if  it  happen  to  be  in  the  latter 
end  of  August  or  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. All  the  little  streams  are 
dammed  up  for  the  purpose  of  soak- 
ing the  flax,  whilst  the  fields  are 
strewn  with  regularly  laid  bundles, 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  to  the 
nose. 

11 J m.  the  road  crosses  the  Let- 
terkenny Ely.  at  the  village  of 
Manorcunningham,  and  soon  Lough 
Swilly  comes  into  view.  As  it  ap- 
pears from  its  lower  end,  it  is  tame 
and  bare,  although  the  hills  which 
loom  in  the  distance  give  promise  of 
better  scenery. 

18  m.  Letterkenny  # (Pop.  2320), 
a pleasant  little  town  of  one  street, 
about  1 m.,  occupying  the  side  of  a 
hill  and  overlooking  a large  expanse 
of  country.  It  derives  its  name  from 
Letter- Cannanan,  the  hill-slope  of 
Cannanan.  The  R.  C.  Cathedral 
(St.  Eunan’s)  stands  on  a fine  site ; 
it  was  erected  at  great  cost  in  ten 
years  and  was  dedicated  in  1 901.  It 


is  a modern  Gothic  structure  with 
bold  innovations,  having  round- 
headed  doorways  in  the  transepts, 
and  much  Celtic  carving.  A very 
striking  feature  is  the  great  Arch 
profusely  carved  in  panels  with  rope 
binding.  The  Pulpit  is  of  Carrara 
marble  with  Irish  marble  columns ; it 
has  10  figures,  including  the  Donegal 
Masters  (Annalists),  and  is  the  gift 
of  the  school  teachers  of  the  county. 
The  ceilings  of  the  choir,  sanctuary 
and  chapels  are  richly  decorated  by 
Signor  Amici,  of  Rome ; the  win- 
dows are  by  Mayer,  of  Munich.  The 
stone  throughout  is  Donegal,  of 
which  the  Mountcharles  sandstone 
forms  the  chief  feature.  The  stone- 
cutting and  masonry  is  native  and 
from  the  home  County. 

The  other  buildings  are  : the 
Church,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  a 
large  County  Asylum,  theUnion  Work- 
house , and  a clock-tower.  Letter- 
kenny can  be  recommended  as  an 
excellent  headquarters  for  those 
tourists  who  wish  to  explore  the 
hill  country.  There  are  some  nice 
residences  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  Ballymacool  (W.  H.  Boyd,  Esq., 
D.L.),  Gortlee  (Major  Patterson), 
and  Roclchill  (Maj.-Gen.  Stewart, 
D.L.). 

Conveyances.  — Rail  to  London- 
derry. Car  to  Strabane  daily ; to 
Dunfanaghy  and  Gweedore  daily; 
to  Rathmelton,  Rathmullan,  Mil- 
ford, Portsalon,  and  Carrigart  daily. 

Distances. — Strabane,  18  m. ; Dun- 
fanaghy, 23  m. ; Churchhill,  10  m.  ; 
Kilmacrenan,  6|  m. ; Gweedore  (di- 
rect), 28  m. ; by  Dunfanaghy,  41m.; 
Dungloe,  34  m. ; Rathmelton,  8J  m. ; 
Rathmullan,  15  m. ; Milford  (direct), 
10  m. ; Raphoe,  8j  m. ; Doocharry 
Bridge,  25  m. 

Excursions : — 

1.  Kilmacrenan,  Doon  Rock,  and 
Lough  Salt.  2.  Churchhill,  Gartan 
Lough,  and  Glenveagh  3.  Milford, 
Mulroy  Bay,  and  Lough  Fern.  4. 
Rathmelton  and  Rathmullan. 
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Excursion. 

Letterhenmy  to  Kilmacrenan  and 
Lough  Gar  tan. 

From  Letterkenny  the  road  tra- 
verses an  open  hilly  country,  di- 
versified with  distant  views  of  hill, 
river,  and  lake.  At  about  3J  m.  a 
road  on  rt.  is  given  off  to  Milford, 
passing  2J  m.  rt.  Bally arr  House , 
and  skirting  Lough  Fern , a sheet  of 
water  about  1J  m.  in  length,  on  the 
E.  side  of  which  it  rises  to  500  ft., 
and  then  descends  to  Milford 
(Rte.  16). 

Crossing  the  river  Leannan  we 
reach 

6£  m.  Kilmacrenan,  a very  pret- 
tily situated  village  in  a mountain 
valley,  through  which  the  Leannan 
River  rushes  down  in  a picturesque 
stream.  As  the  road  descends  into 
the  village,  the  tourist  gets  distant 
views  on  rt.  of  Lough  Fern,  and, 
considerably  beyond  it,  the  indented 
summits  of  the  Glenalla  Mountains, 
which  intervene  between  it  and 
Lough  Swilly. 

Kilmacrenan  was  anciently  known 
as  Doire- Eithne,  from  Eithne  the 
mother  of  St.  Columba,  but  it  was 
changed  to  Kill-Macnenain  in  memory 
of  the  sons  of  Enain,  whose  mother, 
Mincholeth,  was  St.  Columba’s  sister. 
The  Church,  founded  by  St.  Columba, 
became  in  time  rich,  and  a Franciscan 
Abbey  was  founded  by  one  of  the 
O’Donnells  in  the  loth  cent.  It  stood 
on  a hill  about  half-a-mile  from  the 
village,  and  little  remains  of  it  now 
but  portions  of  its  S.  side.  Near  it 
stands  a slender  and  rather  graceful 
church  Tower  of  more  modern  erection, 
lighted  by  pointed  windows  in  the  top 
stage.  Beneath  it  lie  the  remains 
of  Dr.  Anthony  Hastings  (relative  of 
Warren  Hastings),  who  built  the  pre- 
sent church  and  rectory.  Near  here 
Sir  Caber  O’ Doherty  was  killed  after 
his  successful  raid  on  Derry  in  1608. 

About  2 m.  from  the  village  is  the 
Rock  of  Doon,  on  which  the  chiefs  of 


the  O’Donnells  were  always  inaugu- 
rated. The  disgusting  description 
given  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  of  the 
new  chief  bathing  in  the  broth  of  a 
freshly  killed  white  cow,  which  was 
afterwards  supped  on  by  his  clansmen , is 
not  supported  by  any  reliable  authority. 
The  ceremony  was  partly  religious  and 
partly  civil.  Spenser  says:  “They 
used  to  place  him,  that  shall  be  their 
captain,  upon  a stone  always  reserved 
for  that  purpose,  and  placed  commonly 
on  a hill,  in  some  of  which  I have 
seen  engraven  a foot,  which  they  say 
was  the  measure  of  their  first  captain’s 
foot ; whereon  he,  standing,  receives  an 
oath  to  preserve  all  the  ancient  former 
customs  of  the  country  inviolable,  and 
to  deliver  the  succession  peaceably  to 
his  Tanist,  and  then  he  hath  a wand 
delivered  to  him  by  some  one  whose 
proper  office  that  is.  After  which, 
descending  from  the  stone,  he  turneth 
himself  round  thrice  forward  and 
thrice  backward.  The  Tanist  setteth 
but  one  foot  on  the  stone,  and  receives 
the  like  oath  that  the  captain  did.” — 

‘ State  of  Ireland.’  S.  of  the  rock  is 
a Holy  Well  much  frequented  by  pil- 
grims, with  an  extraordinary  collection 
of  rags,  crutches,  and  sticks,  evidences 
of  the  healing  powers  of  the  spring. 
Near  it  is  a fairy-haunted  Cave, 

Leaving  Kilmacrenan,  a moorland 
road  branches  off  to  Gartan  Lough 
and  Churchhill.  A wild  unin- 
habited district  is  traversed,  round 
which  groups  of  rugged  hills  soon 
begin  to  close.  Winding  up  a long 
and  tedious  hill,  the  traveller  is  well 
repaid  by  a delicious  distant  view 
of  the  blue  waters  of  Gartan  Lough, 
which,  with  its  wooded  banks,  breaks 
on  the  eye  with  peculiar  pleasure, 
after  the  brown  and  monotonous 
hill-sides. 

What  appears  from  the  road  to  be 
one  lake  is  really  2 sheets  of  water, 
the  upper  one,  Lough  Ahibbon , 
being  separated  by  a narrow  neck 
of  land  from  Lough  Gartan,  on  the 
E.  shore  of  which  is  Belleville. 

On  the  side  of  the  upper  lake  is  a 
ruined  Chapel , the  burial-place  of  the 
O’Donnells.  It  was  built  on  the  spot 
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where  St.  Columba  is  said  to  have  been 
born  in  521.  He  was  baptised  at 
Temple  Douglas  between  Gartan  and 
Letterkenny,  and  received  the  name  of 
Crimthan,  “a  wolf,”  and  Columba,  “ a 
dove”  (to  which  his  character  indeed 
did  not  conform).  Either  from  his  at- 
tention to  religious  services  as  a youth, 
or  from  the  number  of  churches  founded 
by  him,  the  suffix  “ kill”  was  subse- 
quently added.  H e was  descended  from 
Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  whose  son, 
Conall  Gulban,  was  his  great  grand- 
father. His  mother,  Eithne,  was  a 
princess  of  Leinster.  There  is  a Flag- 
stone in  the  townland  of  Lacknacor, 
about  2 m.  from  Churchhill,  upon 
which  it  is  said  he  was  born,  and  the 
peasantry  believe  that  whoever  sleeps 
a night  upon  it  will  be  free  from  home- 
sickness, and  it  has  been  much  resorted 
to  by  emigrants  on  the  eve  of  their 
departure.  The  ‘ ‘ Gartan  clay  ” was  be- 
lieved to  be  a preservative  against  fire 
and  shipwreck,  but  it  was  necessary  it 
should  be  raised  by  an  O’Freel,  or 
O’Fierghil,  the  descendant  of  the  family 
that  fostered  St.  Columba. 

Churchhill  (small  Hotel ) is  prettily 
situated  on  a hill  on  the  E.  side  of 
Lough  Gartan,  which  has  good 
salmon  and  trout  fishing.  From  here 
the  traveller  can  return  direct  to 
Letterkenny,  10  m.  The  road  rises 
and  reaches  its  highest  at  the  cross, 
where  the  road  by  Glendowan  to 
Dooehary  runs  west.  He  should, 
however,  return  by  the  lake  road 
which  skirts  the  beautifully  wooded 
east  bank  for  a couple  of  miles.  The 
old  rectory  with  its  pretty  grounds 
is  now  St.  Columns  Hotel , an  excel- 
lent resort  for  the  angler.  At  the 
S.  end  of  the  lake  the  road  turns  to 
the  1.,  and  in  about  3 m.  crosses  the 
upper  stream  of  the  Leannan.  Soon 
the  lower  road  to  Churchhill  turns 
off,  and  a detour  may  be  made  to 
Temple  Douglas , where  stand  the 
ruins  of  an  old  Ch.,  probably  on  the 
site  of  the  original  one  in  which  St. 
Columber  was  baptised.  It  has  an 
E.  window  of  2 lights,  and  in  the 
graveyard  is  a small  building  in 
ydiich  the  priest  performs  the  burial 


ceremony.  Note  the  curious  sculp- 
tured stones  over  the  entrance  of  the 
graveyard.  The  road  now  descends 
into  the  Yallev  of  the  Swilly  at  Fox 
Hall.  Here  the  road  following  up 
the  valley  of  the  Swilly  leads  off, 
and  passing  through  a wild  and 
elevated  country  strikes  the  main 
road  from  Stranorlar  to  Glenties, 
near  Fintown.  Continuing  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Swilly,  the  ruins  of 
Conwal  Church  and  Holy  Well  are 
passed,  and  in  about  1 m.  Letter- 
kenny is  reached. 

This  makes  a nice  short  excursion 
from  Letterkenny,  and  the  route  may 
be  reversed.  We  can  recommend, 
however,  an  extended  one,  which  we 
readily  accomplished  in  a single  day 
having  a good  horse.  To  Churchhiil 
by  the  lower  road,  taking  in  Temple 
Douglas.  Thence  to  Gartan  Lougb, 
and  following  the  fine  road  rising  over 
the  Glendowan  range  into  Glenveagh. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  glen  road, 
when  we  were  last  over  it,  required 
careful  driving  in  parts,  and  the 
nervous  traveller  should  walk  a mile 
or  so.  At  Glenveagh  Bridge  the  road 
turns  to  the  rt.,  and  the  return  is 
made  through  Kilmacrenan.  Given 
a good  day  this  is  a splendid  excur- 
sion, and  the  traveller  will  see  some 
of  the  best  scenery  of  Central  Done- 
gal. Our  general  description  covers 
the  whole  of  this  route. 

Main  Route. 

The  scenery  from  Kilmacrenan  to 
Glenveagh  resembles  much  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands — large  extensive 
moors  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  hills, 
some  of  them  rising  to  a considerable 
height.  About  2 m.  the  road  crosses 
the  Lurgy  River,  and  diverges,  that 
on  rt.  passing  Termon  Chapel , pro- 
ceeds over  a dreary  district  through 
Barnes  Gap , between  Stragvaddy 
and  Crockmore,  and  crossing  the 
Owencarrow  at  New  Bridge,  reaches 
Creeslough  (see  Rte.  16).  For 
some  distance  it  would  appear  that 
the  way  lies  up  a broad  depression 
running  N.  and  S.,  but  a sudden 
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turn  of  the  road  reveals  the  singular 
summit  of  Muckish  2197  ft.,  which, 
from  its  precipitous  escarpment, 
seems  higher  than  it  really  is.  The 
traveller  is  now  fairly  amidst  the 
mountain  ranges,  which,  seen  when 
the  mist  is  rising,  or  the  cloud 
shadows  floating  gently  by,  are 
charming,  but  which,  when  over- 
taken by  a Donegal  “ Smirr,”  he 
will  scarcely  appreciate,  for  there  is 
not  a wilder  or  bleaker  road  in  the 
Kingdom,  or  one  so  open  to  storms. 

The  geological  composition  of  the 
mountains  is  granite,  having  a gneis- 
sic  structure,  the  quartz  lodes  of 
which  occasionally  gleam  with  a 
brightness  all  the  more  dazzling  from 
the  contrast  with  the  dark  masses. 

At  12J  m.  another  road  to  Lough 
Gartan  leads  off;  then  descending, 
we  cross  the  Owencarrow  lliver  by 
Glenveagh  Bridge,  15  m.  A little 
further  on  there  is  a very  charming 
glimpse  of  Lough  Veagh,  or  Beagh,  a 
long  narrow  piece  of  water  entirely 
shut  in  by  mountains,  which,  es- 
pecially at  the  upper  end,  descend 
precipitously  to  the  very  brink.  On 
the  1.  bank,  looking  downwards,  is 
Kinnaveagh  (1270),  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  is  Keamnacally  (1220),  a 
portion  of  the  great  range  of  the 
Derryveagh  Mountains , the  highest 
point  of  which  is  Dooish  (2147).  It 
would  be  well  for  the  tourist  to  con- 
sult his  map  while  journeying  down 
this  pass,  in  order  that  he  may 
understand  the  physical  arrange- 
ment of  this  part  of  Donegal.  It 
appears  that  the  country  between 
Lough  Swilly  and  the  sea  is  traversed 
by  several  ranges  of  hills  all  running 
in  nearly  the  same  direction,  viz.  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.  Commencing  near 
Lough  Swilly,  we  have  the  Glenalla 
Fills,  which  are  separated  by  the 
valley  of  the  Lean  nan  from  those 
which  overlook  and  are  parallel  to 
Gartan  Lough.  Westward  of  this 
lake  are  the  Glendowan  Mountains, 
intervening  between  it  and  Glen- 


Glenveagh. 

veagh.  Then  come  the  Derryveagh 
Mountains  just  spoken  of,  divided  by 
a considerable  mountain  valley  from 
the  Errigal  group,  which  abruptly 
slope  towards  the  sea.  There  are, 
therefore,  a succession  of  ranges, 
with  more  or  less  narrow  glens  be- 
tween, all  having  the  same  definite 
arrangement — a feature  which  will 
enable  the  traveller  to  understand 
his  whereabouts  with  greater  ease. 


Alternative  route  by  Glenveagh 
and  the  Poisoned  Glen. 

Should  the  tourist  wish  he  has  a 
choice  of  a difficult  route  to  Gweedore. 
A road  turning  off  by  the  Police 
Barrach  runs  down  Glenveagh,  along 
the  bank  of  the  lake  to  Glenveagh 
Castle , the  castellated  mountain 
residence  of  Mrs.  Adair.f  Lough 
Veagh  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 
finest  lake  in  Ireland  as  regards 
scenery.  It  is  about  4 m.  long. 
The  lower  part  approaches  Killar- 
ney  in  beauty,  and  the  upper  part 
surpasses  it  in  grandeur.  The 
mountains  rise  directly  from  the 
water’s  edge  to  a height  of  over 
1200  ft.,  with  just  enough  slope  to 
enable  them  to  be  covered  with  Al- 
pine vegetation.  It  is  stated  that 
the  golden  eagle  still  builds  its  nest 
there,  but  we  do  not  vouch  for  this. 
The  scenery  at  the  Waterfall  of 
Astellion  is  particularly  striking. 
One  of  the  most  trying  pedestrian 
excursions  in  Ireland  is  to  be  found 
in  Glenveagh,  passing  through  it  to 
the  Poisoned  Glen.  There  is  a good 
road  as  far  as  the  castle,  which  has 
been  continued  to  the  head  of  the 
glen,  6J  m.,  where  it  joins  the 
Letterkenny  road  to  Doocharry ; but 
we  recommend  the  tourist  to  take 
his  car  to  the  Castle,  or,  at  farthest, 
to  Glenveagh  Cottage,  and  then  pro- 
f The  Glenveagh  property  was  purchased 
by  the  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Adair,  and  unhappy 
relations  having  sprung  up  between  him 
and  his  tenantry,  two  of  his  shepherds  were 
murdered,  the  icsult  of  which  was  a general 
eviction,  carried  out  in  1861. 
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ceed  on  foot,  as  the  upper  portion  of 
the  road  is  not  good.  It  should  be 
arranged  for  the  car  to  await  at 
Dunlewy.  The  descent  by  the 
Poisoned  Glen  is  a mountaineering 
excursion  demanding  some  precau- 
tion, in  order  to  strike  the  right 
course  across  the  moorland  at  the 
top  of  the  pass.  About  a quarter 
of  a mile  from  the  junction  with  the 
main  roar!,  over  the  Glendowan 
Mountains  already  referred  to,  the 
tourist  should  strike  to  the  rt.,  and 
following  the  course  of  a small 
stream,  after  some  heavy  climbing 
he  will  reach  a gap  (1400  ft.)  from 
which  to  make  the  descent.  It  is 
easy  to  miss  the  Glen  altogether, 
and  come  upon  the  steep  slope  of 
the  Derry  veagh  mountains,  which 
walls  in  the  valley  lying  between 
them  and  the  slope  of  Errigal.  In 
such  case,  the  tourist  should  descend 
by  the  best  track  he  can  find  to  the 
main  road  from  Calabber  Bridge, 
which  runs  round  the  foot  of  Errigal, 
skirts  Lough  Nacung,  and  proceeds 
to  the  Gweedore  Hotel.  If  successful 
in  hitting  the  head  of  the  Poisoned 
Glen,  he  will  descend,  by  a very 
steep  incline,  keeping  to  the  rt.,  to 
Dunlewy,  easily  recognised  from 
above  by  its  lake  and  Church. 
Following  the  direction  of  the  torrent 
down  the  Glen,  he  will  pass  Dunlewy 
and  enter  the  main-road,  above- 
named,  by  a branch  road  breaking 
into  it  a little  way  beyond  Dunlewy 
Church.  In  any  case,  whether  he 
descends  by  the  Glen  or  otherwise, 
the  Church  of  Dunlewy  is  a good 
landmark,  towards  which  he  should 
steer.  The  walking,  or  rather 
scramble,  over  broken  ground, 
tussocks,  and  rocks  is  as  heavy  as 
anything  to  be  found  in  Ireland. 
Yet  the  glen  should  be  by  no 
means  left  out,  as  for  wildness 
and  grandeur  it  is  singularly  im- 
pressive. We  should  warn  the 
pedestrian  to  avoid  drinking  the 
water  which  pours  in  numerous  rills 
down  the  glen  to  feed  the  lake. 

[Ireland.] 


We  attribute  a sharp  temporary 
illness  to  the  neglect  of  this  precau- 
tion. Spurge  is  said  to  grow  in 
the  glen,  and  hence,  no  doubt,  the 
name  “ Poisoned.’’ 

Assuming,  as  a matter  of  course, 
that  every  tourist  in  this  region  will 
make  head-quarters  at  Gweedore 
Hotel,  the  easiest  way  to  do  Lough 
Veagh  and  the  Poisoned  Glen  is  to 
take  car  from  the  hotel,  drive  by 
the  road  above-named,  passing  along 
the  wild  valley  of  the  Calabber 
(presently  described  in  the  continua- 
tion of  the  main  route,  but  in 
opposite  course),  and  turning  off  at 
Calabber  Bridge  to  the  lower  end  of 
Lough  V eagh . This  drive  is  about  1 2 
English  miles.  Then  drive  on  to  the 
Castle,  about  3 m.  further,  and  send 
back  the  car  to  return  to  Dunlewy, 
which,  after  resting  the  horse,  it 
will  reach  about  the  time  the  tourist 
has  found  his  way  down  the  Glen 
on  foot.  From  the  Castle  to  top  of 
ridge  is  1 J hrs. ; across  the  moorland 
and  descending  the  Glen  to  Dunlewy, 
2J  hrs.  Dunlewy  to  Gweedore  Hotel 
by  road  5J  m.  From  Letterkenny  to 
Gweedore  Hotel  via  Churchhill, 
Lough  Gartan,  Lough  Veagh,  the 
Poisoned  Glen  and  Dunlewy,  is  a 
heavy  day’s  walk  for  good  pedes- 
trians, for  which  12  hrs.  should  be 
allowed;  this  includes  time  for  a 
midday  rest  and  luncheon,  which 
should  be  carried  from  Letter- 
kenny. Taking  into  consideration 
the  climb  up  Glenveagh  and  the 
steep  descent  of  the  Poisoned  Glen, 
it  is  about  equivalent  to  a 30  miles’ 
walk.  Few  will  be  prepared  to 
undertake  this,  though  it  is  prac- 
ticable. If  the  traveller  does  not 
wish  to  proceed  to  Gweedore  by  the 
Poisoned  Glen,  he  may  climb  the 
pass  and  proceed  to  Doochary 
Bridge,  either  for  Dungloe  or 
Glenties.  It  should  be  remembered 
there  is  no  inn  or  any  accommo- 
dation at  Doochary  Bridge.  The 
distance  from  Glenveagh  Bridge  to 
Doochary  is  15  ip. 
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Main  Route . 

Quitting  the  valley  of  Glen- 
veagh,  the  road  winds  round  the 
base  of  Kingarrow  (1068  ft.),  and 
turns  to  the  1.  to  enter  the  last 
mountain  valley.  Here,  at  Calabber 
Bridge,  16^  m.,  a road  straight  on 
passes  immediately  under  Muckish 
at  the  Gap,  and  runs  to  Falcarragli 
7 m.  On  the  1.  is  the  Valley  of  the 
Calabber , which  joins  the  Owen- 
carrow,  and  is  singularly  wild  and 
desolate.  On  the  rt.  rises  Muckish, 
remarkable  for  its  peculiar  shape 
and  fine  escarpment ; next  to  it 
are  Crocknalaragagh  (1554  ft.), 
Aghla  Beg  (1860  ft.),  and  Aghla 
More  (Wee  Errigal)  (1916  ft.), 
while  on  1.  is  the  Dooish  range. 
The  botanist  will  find  on  Muck- 
ish, Saxifraga  serratafolia  and  Me- 
lampyrum  pratense.  Peering  lof- 
tily over  the  very  end  of  the  valley 
is  the  singular  and  beautiful  summit 
of  Errigal  (2466  ft.),  with  its  glis- 
tening seams  of  quartz.  As  the 
traveller  ascends  towards  the  water- 
shed, he  gains  charming  peeps  of 
Glen  Lough  in  the  foreground,  with 
Mulroy  Bay  in  the  distance,  while 
near  the  summit-level  the  attention 
is  arrested  on  the  rt.  hy  Altan  Lough, 
a dark  savage-looking  tarn  in  a deep 
gap  between  Aghla  More  and  Erri- 
gal,  both  of  vrhich  mountains  slope 
down  to  its  banks  with  great  rapid- 
ity. Soon  the  watershed  is  gained, 
and  a view  opens  up  which  is  hardly 
to  be  surpassed  in  Great  Britain. 
The  road  winds  by  the  side  of  a 
very  deep  valley,  through  which  the 
Owen  wee  runs,  and  the  Pass  of  Dun- 
lewy  is  reached.  On  the  rt.  is  Er- 
rigal Mountain,  rising  up  with  start- 
ling abruptness,  and  presenting  from 
this  side  the  regular  cone  that  makes 
it  so  conspicuous  among  its  brethren. 
Towards  the  summit,  indeed,  it  pre- 
serves its  conical  shape  so  far  as 
scarcely  to  allow  room  for  a person 


to  lie  across  it.  On  the  1.  is  a grand 
amphitheatre  of  mountains,  heaped 
together  in  irregular  masses  and 
terminating  in  the  lofty,  rounded 
head  of  Slieve  Snaght  (the  Hill  of 
snow,  2240  ft.).  The  Poisoned 
Glen  runs  up  (1.)  in  a cul-de-sac  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  mountains, 
guarded  by  steep  precipices,  down 
which  a small  stream  glides  on  its 
way  to  join  the  Devlin  River  just 
before  it  falls  into  Dunlewy  Lalce. 
This  lake  and  Lough  Nacung 
form  a sheet  of  water  4 m.  in 
length,  filling  up  the  valley  in  such 
a manner  as  to  appear  more  like 
an  arm  of  the  sea  than  a fresh-water 
lake.  On  the  opposite  bank  of 
Lough  Dunlewy  is  Dunlewy  House , 
perched  upon  a knoll  over  the  lake, 
and  surrounded  by  woods.  The 
situation  is  so  very  beautiful,  that 
it  is  a pity  that  the  intentions 
of  the  former  proprietor,  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell, to  rebuild  the  mansion,  were 
not  carried  out,  and  a building  more 
in  character  with  the  scenery  sub- 
stituted for  the  present  one.  At  the 
head  of  the  lake  is  a pretty  Church , 
built  of  white  marble  quarried  in 
the  vicinity,  with  glebe-house, 
schools,  and  other  pleasant  tokens 
of  civilization.  At  the  foot  of  the 
lake  is  the  R.  C.  Ch.,  with  a round 
bell-tower,  a conspicuous  object  in 
the  distant  views  of  the  valley.  This 
charming  route  deserves  to  be  more 
known,  for  there  is  scarcely  any 
scenery  in  Ireland  that  surpasses  it. 
From  hence  the  road  runs  rapidly 
down  the  side  of  Errigal  until  it 
reaches  the  Clady  River,  the  outlet 
of  the  lakes,  and  keeps  along  its 
bank  to 

28  m.  Gweedore,  # where  the  tra- 
veller will  find  a comfortable  and 
well-managed  Hotel , from  whence 
he  can  make  excursions  through  this 
picturesque  district.  Built  round  a 
courtyard  after  the  manner  of  old 
English  inns,  it  proves  a pleasant 
surprise  to  cross-channel  travellers. 
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The  name  of  Lord  George  Hill,  the 
late  proprietor  of  the  estate,  is  so 
thoroughly  identified  with  that  of 
Gweedore.  that  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
detail  a few  facts  concerning  him.  He 
first  settled  in  this  part  of  the  country 
in  1838,  purchasing  23,000  acres  in  the 
parish  of  Tullaghobegly,  which  he 
found  in  a state  of  distress  and  want 
so  great  that  it  became  the  subject  of  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Although  there 
appeared  to  have  been  considerable 
amount  of  exaggeration  in  the  state- 
ments made,  enough  remained  to  show 
that  famine,  pestilence,  and  ignorance 
were  lamentabl}7-  prevalent.  The  pros- 
pects of  the  landlord  were  far  from 
encouraging,  on  account  of  the  sorry 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  severity  of 
the  climate,  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
his  rent ; but,  more  than  all,  the  extra- 
ordinary though  miserable  system  of 
“ Rundale,”  which  was  universal 
through  the  district.  By  this  arrange- 
ment a parcel  of  land  was  divided  and 
sub-divided  into  an  incredible  number 
of  small  holdings,  in  which  the  tenant 
very  likely  held  his  proportion  or  share 
in  30  or  40  different  places,  which  had 
no  fences  or  walls  whatever  to  mark 
them.  The  utter  confusion  and  hope- 
lessness of  each  tenant  being  able  to 
know  his  own  land,  much  more  to 
plant  or  look  after  it,  may  well  be 
imagined.  And  not  only  to  land  was 
this  system  applied,  but  also  to  more 
portable  property.  With  much  perse- 
verance and  many  struggles,  Lord 
George  Hill  gradually  changed  the 
face  of  things.  He  overcame  and 
altered  the  Rundale  system,  improved 
the  land,  built  schools,  a church,  and 
a large  store  at  Bun  beg,  made  roads, 
established  a post-office,  and,  what  is 
perhaps  of  more  importance  to  the 
tourist,  a hotel.  He  took  a direct 
and  personal  interest  in  the  good 
management  of  the  hotel,  and  in  the 
comfort  of  the  tourists  who  visited  it, 
frequently  stopping  at  the  house, 
dining  and  spending  the  evening  with 
the  guests.  Since  his  death  in  1879 
the  hotel  has  kept  up  its  traditions  for 
comfort  and  general  good  manage- 
ment. 

This  is  a capital  place  both  for 
the  fisherman  (see  Introd.)  and  the 


general  visitor ; the  latter  should  by 
all  means  make  an  excursion  to 
Errigal,  taking  a car  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  which  can  be  ascended 
in  about  2 hrs.  “ Midway  up  there 
is  an  immense  belt  of  broken  stones, 
unrelieved  by  a vestige  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  mountain  narrows  to- 
wards the  top  to  a mere  rugged 
path.’,  This  narrow  ridge  connects 
the  two  conical  summits  which  form 
so  characteristic  a feature  of  the 
mountain.  The  ascent  is  easy  and 
very  safe,  though  rather  steep,  up 
to  this  “ One  Man’s  Path,”  along 
which  is  rather  a giddying  walk, 
though  less  so  than  the  “ One  Man’s 
Path”  of  Slieve  League  which  it 
resembles.  The  view  from  the 
summit  is  magnificent,  extending 
over  a perfect  sea  of  mountains,  as 
far  as  Knocklayd,  near  Ballycastle, 
in  the  county  Antrim,  and  Benbul- 
bin  and  Truskmore  near  Sligo,  while 
the  whole  coast  for  miles  lies  at 
one’s  feet. 

A short  excursion  should  be  made 
to  B unbeg  (see  p.  188)  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Clady  River,  where  there  is  a 
splendid  outcrop  of  granite,  showing 
ice-work  in  the  scattered  boulders 
and  smooth  rock-surface.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a fair  trade  among  the 
population  of  the  Rosses  and  the 
surrounding  district,  and  small 
coasting  vessels  come  up  to  the  pier. 

The  geology  of  Donegal  consists 
mainly  of  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  tra- 
versed in  a N.E.  direction  by  an 
axis  of  granite,  containing  the  mi- 
neral called  oligoclase.  The  investi- 
gations of  the  late  Dr.  Haughton  and 
Mr.  Scott  show  a close  relation  be- 
tween the  granites  of  Norway  and 
Donegal.  Round  Glendowan  and 
other  places  granite  of  a particularly 
fine  quality  is  found  ; and  the  open- 
ing up  of  N.W.  Donegal  by  railway 
will  probably  ensure  its  being  worked 
at  a profit. 

Conveyances. — A mail-car  daily  to 
Letterkenny,  via  Falcarragh,  and 
Dunfanaghy. 
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Distances. — Falcarragh,  10  m.  ; 
Dunfanaghy,  18  m. ; Rosapenna,  31 
m.  ; Letterkenny,  41  m. — direct, 
28  m. ; Dunlewy,  4 m. ; Calabber 
Bridge,  11§  m. ; Glenveagh  Bridge, 
13  m. ; Kilmacrenan  (direct),  21^  m. ; 
Crolly  Bridge,  3 m. ; Dungloe.  new 
road,  10  m.,  by  Annagarry,  13  m.; 
Glenties,  new  road,  26  m.,  old,  31 
m. ; Fintown,  26  m. ; Stranorlar, 
43  m. ; Ardara,  32  m. ; Killybegs 
(direct),  41 J in. ; Carrick,  46  m.,  by 
Glencolumbkille,  54  m. 

Gweedore  to  Dungloe , Glenties , 
Ardara  and  Carrick. 

The  road  from  Gweedore  lies 
through  a wild  and  desolate  district, 
broken  here  and  there  by  a few 
scattered  hamlets  with  their  little 
patches  of  green  conspicuous  in  the 
grey  mountain  scenery.  Inland  the 
lofty  ranges  occasionally  peer  over 
the  moorlands,  while  seaward  the 
view  is  broken  by  numberless  inlets 
and  creeks,  beyond  which  the 
breakers  are  seen  dashing  over  the 
cliffs  of  the  numerous  islands  that 
dot  the  coast  in  such  profusion  in 
this  district,  which  is  known  as  The 
Rosses.  The  principal  of  these 
islands,  generally  inhabited  for  a 
portion  of  the  year  only,  are  Gola, 
Inishfree,  Owey,  and  Cruit.  At 
2 m.  on  rt.  is  the  village  of  Dcre. 

At  Crolly  Bridge,  3 m.,  a good  spot 
for  the  angler  and  where  accom- 
modation can  be  had,  the  Gweedore 
River  is  crossed  at  a spot  where  a 
combination  of  rock  and  waterfall 
offers  charming  scenery.  A good 
new  road  branches  S.  to  Dungloe 
(10  m.),  by  Lougli  Anure  (1J  m.), 
which  has  good  fishing.  About  \ m. 
from  the  town  on  the  1.  is  an  enor- 
mous granite  Boulder.  The  road 
runs  through  an  exceedingly  bleak 
and  barren  moorland  into  Dungloe. 
This  and  its  continuation,  partly  a 
new  road  from  Dungloe  to  Glenties, 
have  materially  altered  the  distances 
between  the  stages  in  W.  Donegal. 


The  old  road  runs  W.,  and  at  5J  m. 
is  Anagarry  Bridge,  enlivened  by 
a Police  Barrack.  On  the  coast  at 
Mulladerg,  near  Anagarry,  there  is 
a Tower  and  Signal  Station.  There 
is  also  a rock  known  as  Spanish 
Bock , locally  called  “ the  Enchanted 
Ships,”  from  the  occurrence  of  a 
wreck  of  a Spanish  vessel  which 
belonged  to  the  Armada.  Over  a 
century  ago,  a number  of  well- 
finished  brass  guns  were  fished  up, 
one  of  which  took  60  men  to  drag ; 
but  unfortunately  they  got  into  the 
hands  of  some  travelling  tinkers,  by 
whose  advice  they  were  speedily 
broken  up  and  sold  to  themselves, 
of  course  at  a great  profit. 

A couple  of  miles  short  of  Dun- 
gloe a road  runs  down  (4  m.)  to 
Burton  Port,  near  Boshin  Lodge. 
Here  the  late  Marquis  of  Conyng- 
ham,  the  proprietor  of  this  estate, 
built  a large  grain-store.  Burton 
Port  is  the  centre  of  a very  successful 
fishery,  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
pounds’ worth  being  taken  in  a single 
year.  This  is  another  instance  of 
the  good  work  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  throughout  the  highlands  of 
Donegal.  The  fine  granite  of  the 
district  is  also  quarried  and  run 
down  by  a short  line  of  rail  to  the 
coast  for  shipment.  With  capital 
and  enterprise  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  a good  future  for  the  Donegal 
granite.  Close  off  the  coast  is 
Rutland  Island  (Inis  MacDuirn), 
where,  during  the  Lord  Lieutenancy 
of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  in  1785,  a 
sum  of  40,000Z.,  public  as  well  as 
private,  was  expended  in  making 
quays  for  the  herring  fishery,  a mili- 
tary station,  and  general  emporium 
for  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
sand  has  now  almost  entirely  buried 
the  costly  enterprise  in  oblivion. 
Here  boats  can  be  had  to  visit 
Aran  Island,  a conspicuous  feature 
in  this  scenery,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  those  of  the  same 
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name  of?  the  coast  of  Galway.  At 
Einrawros,  its  north-western  ex- 
tremity* is  a Lighthouse  76  ft.  high, 
at  233  ft.  above  high  water.  It  has 
a revolving  red  and  white  light 
visible  25  miles.  In  the  same  tower 
at  200  ft.  is  a red  fixed  light,  visible 
in  the  direction  of  Stags  Bocks.  The 
island  is  of  considerable  size,  but 
contains  nothing  of  interest,  save 
some  fine  cliff  and  cave  scenery. 

2 m.  N.  of  Burton  Port  is  the  iso- 
lated ruin  of  Dungloe  Castlef  after- 
wards called  Castle  Port. 

10  m.  Dungloe  # (Pop.  431),  is  a 
one-street  village  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  which  rises  rather  sharply  from 
the  water’s  side.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent resort  for  the  angler.  In  the 
open  loughs  near  Dungloe  are 
quantities  of  fine  yellow  trout  rising 
up  to  5 lbs.  The  best  sport  is  found 
in  the  Meela  Lough , 2 m.  to  the 
N.W.,  near  the  old  Kutland  barracks. 
Wild  fowl  are  abundant,  and  seal 
shooting  to  be  had.  About  5 m. 
S.W.  of  Dungloe  is  the  headland  of 
Crohy , which  the  tourist  should 
visit,  with  a Martello  Tower  which 
was  garrisoned  in  1798.  Though 
the  head  is  no  great  height  (800  It.), 
it  affords  an  admirable  and  curious 
view  over  the  district  of  Temple- 
crone,  with  its  numberless  lakes  and 
inlets.  At  Falcorb,  about  5 m.,  on  the 
coast  to  the  S.W.  overlooking  Gwee- 
barra  Bay,  is  a singular  landslip, 
called  by  the  inhabitants  “Tholla 
Bristha”  (broken  earth).  “The 
rocks  seem  to  have  been  shaken  and 
shivered  to  pieces— in  fact,  maca- 
damised on  a prodigious  scale,  and 
present  an  awfully  shattered  ap- 
pearance. The  chasm  varies  in  its 
dimensions,  the  greatest  gash  being 
12  ft.  wide  above  and  upwards  of 
25  deep : at  some  places  the  edges 
accurately  correspond  and  are  ser- 
rated.” There  are  also  numerous 
caves  and  natural  arches  all  round 
this  bit  of  coast.  At  Lough  Anure , 
there  is  work  for  the  geologist.  “ The 


environs  consist  of  mica-slate  with 
coarse  granular  dolomite : on  one 
spot  will  be  found  basilar  idocrase 
and  epidote  crystallized  in  6-sided 
prisms,  with  common  garnet  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour.”  The  whole 
of  this  district  displays  the  action 
of  ancient  glaciers.  It  abounds  in 
eroded  lake-basins  and  estuary 
troughs,  rounded  knobs  of  rock,  and 
moraine  debris. 

At  3 m.  from  Dungloe  the  old 
road  is  left,  and  the  new  runs  due  S. 
For  the  next  7 or  8 m.  the  way 
lies  through  an  untameably  wild 
country,  but  with  such  constant  and 
shifting  panoramas  of  mountains 
that  the  attention  is  never  fatigued. 
At  7 m.  it  strikes  the  Gweebarra, 
and  is  joined  near  the  old  E.  C. 
Church  by  the  old  road  from  Doo- 
chary  Bridge  at  B ally nacar rich, 
long  known  for  its  ferry  which  is 
now  unnecessary.  Turning  sharpl 
to  the  rt.  it  runs  down  the  valley- 
through  Lettermacward , passing 
Meenagowan,  where  light  refresh- 
ments can  be  had.  The  estuary  is 
crossed  by  a good  iron  Bridge , 
erected  by  the  Congested  District 
Board  in  1896.  A fine  view  is  here 
obtained  up  and  down  the  valley  of 
the  Gweebarra.  The  road  now 
runs  down  the  S.  bank  for  Bussell's 
Ferry , and  at  22  m.  Maas  is  reached. 

[If  the  tourist  is  not  pressed  for 
time,  he  may  make  a detour  to 
Narin.  For  the  first  few  miles  the 
way  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
affording  fine  views  of  Gweebarra 
Bay.  8J  m.  Narin  # is  a primitive 
little  fishing-village,  pleasantly 
situated  opposite  the  island  of 
Inishkeel,  on  which  the  antiquary 
will  find  a couple  of  ruined  Churches ; 
the  island  is  held  in  veneration  and 
visited  in  pilgrimage  by  the  peasan- 
try. A new  Hotel  has  been  built 
here,  and  the  spot  is  sufficiently 
remote  from  busy  centres  and  the 
country  wild  enough  to  attract 
visitors.  A good  centre  for  fishing, 
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and  but  8J  m.  from  a railway  station, 
(Glenties)  Narin  deserves  to  be  better 
known  than  it  is.  The  hills  which 
rise  just  behind  the  village  should 
be  ascended  for  the  sake  of  the 
magnificent  view,  particularly  in 
llie  direction  of  Ardara,  where  the 
coast* scenery  of  the  cliffs  is  of 
the  highest  order.  The  whole  of 
the  promontory  between  Narin 
and  Ardara  is  worth  exploring  for 
the  sake  of  the  remains.  Passing 
through  Port  Noo  (Newrport),  the 
W.  part  of  Narin,  Dunmore  (430  ft.), 
a headland  1 m.  to  the  W.,  is  reached, 
on  which  there  are  a Coastguard 
Station  and  10  old  Forts.  To  the  S. 
of  Narin  is  Lough  Boon,  in  which 
there  is  an  island,  containing  the 
“ Bawan  ” (a  round  fort),  a massive 
circular  building,  which  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  area.  In  former 
years,  before  the  lake  was  partially 
drained,  it  appeared  as  if  it  was 
actually  built  out  of  the  water. 
Close  by  is  Lough  Birroge , on  which 
is  another  similar  structure.  About 
1 in.  to  the  S.W.  is  Kiltooris  Lough , 
on  the  bank  of  which  is  Eden 
House , the  residence  of  Major 
Johnstone.  A rather  large  island 
rises  from  the  centre,  on  which  are 
the  scanty  ruins  of  a Castle  belong- 
ing to  the  O’Boyles.  From  Narin 
to  Ardara  the  distance  is  7 m. 
About  half-way  at  Kilclooney 
Bridge  on  the  1.  there  is  a Cromlech 
(Dermot  and  Graine’s  bed),  con- 
sisting of  four  uprights  and  a great 
covering  stone.  This  trip  may  be 
taken  as  an  excursion  from  Ardara 
the  reverse  way.] 

At  Maas  a road  turns  off  to  the 
rt.  direct  for  Ardara.  The  main 
route  continues  for  a stretch  of  4 m. 
into  2G  m.  Glenties. 


By  Boocliary  Bridge. 

The  old  road  from  Dungloe  by 
Doochary  Bridge  to  Glenties  runs 


S.E.  inland,  and  the  ranges,  at  the 
base  of  which  it  is  carried,  are  those 
of  the  Crohy  Hills,  with  their 
numerous  shoulders  and  outliers. 
Farther  back  are  the  Dunlewy  Moun- 
tains, Slieve  Snaght,  Errigal,  and,  as 
we  get  further  S.,  the  Glendowan  and 
Derry  veagh  chains.  In  fact,  if  the 
weather  is  fine — and  it  all  depends 
on  that — there  is  scarce  such  another 
mountain  view  in  the  kingdom. 
At  the  brow  of  a steep  hill,  the  tra- 
veller all  at  once  looks  over  the  deep 
glen  of  the  Gweebarra  River  and  up 
the  Owenwee,  until  it  is  lost  in  the 
heights  of  the  Glendowan  Moun- 
tains. A road,  already  referred  to, 
runs  up  the  pass,  skirting  Lough 
Barra,  through  Derryveagh  and 
emerges  at  Glen  veagh  Bridge.  The 
distance  from  Doocliarry  to  Glen- 
veagh  Bridge  is  15  m.  The  view, 
as  the  tourist  descends  the  zigzag 
road,  is  of  a very  high  order,  and 
assumes  an  additional  charm  in 
contrast  with  the  dreary  moor  that 
he  has  been  traversing.  The  Gwee- 
barra is  crossed  at  Doochary  Bridge 
(8  m.  from  Dungloe),  a fishing- 
station  where  where  there  is  a 
Police  Barrack , but  no  inn.  This  is 
to  be  regretted,  for  the  scenery  in 
the  neighbourhood  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  attract  visitors.  The 
Gweebarra  has  a tine  salmon  fishery. 
A road  crosses  the  hills  to  Fintown 
(5  m.),  to  which  the  mail-car 
runs,  meeting  there  the  new  Bly. 
line  from  Stranorlar  to  Glenties.  A 
new  road  keeping  along  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Gweebarra,  which  soon  opens 
into  a noble  estuary,  is  easier  and 
more  generally  followed.  In  about 
3 m.  it  leaves  the  river  and  ascends 
the  hills  again,  joining  the  Fintown 
and  Donegal  road  3 m.  short  of 
Glenties.  There  is  a fine  view, 
looking  back  over  Crohy  headland 
and  the  country  toward  Dungloe, 
while  an  equally  fine  one  opens  for- 
ward over  the  ranges  of  hills  that 
intervene  between  the  traveller  and 
Donegal.  In  front  of  him,  although, 
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from  the  turnings  of  the  road,  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  one’s  bearings,  are 
Aghla  (1961),  and  Scraigs  (1410),  at 
the  foot  of  which  lie  the  mountain 
lough  of  Finn  and  the  village  of 
Fintown.  From  the  junction  of  the 
2 roads  the  distance  to  Fintown  is 
6 m.,  and  to  Stranorlar  22  m.  The 
watershed  has  now  been  reached, 
and  the  road  rapidly  descends  a 
broad  mountain  vale  to 

31  m.  Glenties  # (Pop.  433),  a 
small  town,  the  situation  of  which, 
at  the  numerous  converging  glens, 
is  its  best  point.  It  is  now  the 
terminus  of  the  new  Light  Rly.  from 
Stranorlar  (p.  185).  It  has  a fine* 
looking  Union  Workhouse  which 
adds  much  to  the  distant  view  of 
the  place.  The  Glenties  poor-law 
union  has  the  largest  population  in 
the  county.  The  place  is  well- 
wooded,  and  contrasts  favourably 
with  the  wild  mountain  district 
around.  It  has  a weekly  market, 
and  has  knitting  and  shirt  in- 
dustries. Good  fishing  is  to  be  ob- 
tained here  either  in  the  Shallogan 
River,  down  whose  vale  we  have 
been  descending,  or  the  Owenea, 
which  rises  in  Lough  Ea,  a tarn 
some  7 m.  in  the  mountains  to  the 
E.,  which  are  preserved,  and  per- 
mission to  fish  which  should  be 
applied  for  to  the  Marquis  of 
Conyngham’s  agent,  Mountcharles. 
“ The  angler  in  the  latter  river  will 
have  sport  if  he  is  on  at  the  time  of 
a spate,  but,  as  it  rises  and  falls 
very  quickly,  it  would  be  hardly 
worth  his  while  to  go  there  on  a 
chance.”  Near  the  town  are  a 
Pillar-stone  and  the  remains  of  a 
Calier. 

Conveyances. — Rail  to  Stranorlar ; 
Mail-car  to  Narin. 

Distances. — Ardara,  6 m. ; Narin, 
8J  m. ; Doochary  Bridge,  10  m. ; 
Dungloe,  16  m. ; by  Doochary 
Bridge  ,18m.;  Carrick  (direct),  20  m. ; 


Killy  begs,  16  m. ; Donegal,  18m.; 
Stranorlar,  26  m.,  by  rail,  24J  m., 
by  Reelan  Bridge,  23  m. 

The  direct  road  from  Glenties  is 
carried  over  a more  level  country 
than  we  have  hitherto  been  travers- 
ing. About  2 m.  1.  a road  is  given 
off  to  Donegal,  which  falls  into 
the  Killybegs  and  Donegal  route 
between  Inver  Bridge  and  Mount- 
charles. Continuing  the  route  the 
road  runs  alongside  of  the  Owen- 
tocker  River,  which  rises  amongst 
the  heights  of  Benbane  (1493  ft.), 
and  falls  into  an  inlet  of  the  sea 
close  by.  Fine  views  are  got  of  the 
Glengesh  Mts.  and  the  Slieveatooey 
range  rising  over  Loughros  Bay, 
the  northern  base  of  the  S.W.  pro- 
jection of  the  county. 

32  m.  Ardara  # (Pop.  495),  (pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable),  which  is  prettily  situated 
on  the  Owentocker  River  near  the 
head  of  Loughros  More  Bay,  at  the 
wooded  base  of  steeply  escarped 
hills.  It  has  good  fishing  on  the 
Owentocker  and  Owenea  Rivers, 
and  the  net  salmon  fishing  in  the 
Bay  is  very  productive.  It  is  the 
great  centre  for  the  woollen  horne- 
spinning  and  knitting  originally 
fostered  by  the  Irish  Industries 
Association,  and  large  quantities  of 
tweed  are  sold  which  give  excellent 
wear  and  are  highly  appreciated. 
The  wool  is  spun  and  woven  in  the 
cottages,  and  natural  dyes  from 
lichens,  heather,  &c.,  are  largely 
used.  Weaving  is  taught  in  Ardara. 
Close  to  the  town  is  Woodhill,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  town  is  a fine 
Rathy  from  which  the  town  takes  its 
name.  Golf  Links , a nine-hole 
course,  have  been  laid  out  on  the 
shores  of  Loughros  Bay.  At  the 
head  of  the  bay  is  a Pillar-stone. 
The  pedestrian  will  find  Ardara  a 
very  good  starting-point  from  whence 
to  explore  the  grand  beauties  of  the 
coast  round  by  Loughros,  Tormore, 
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and  Glem  Loughros  Point  (6  m.) 
is  the  limit  of  the,  sandy  peninsula 
lying  between  Loughros  More  and 
Loughros  Beg  Bays.  A boat  can 
be  taken  from  Clougliboy  on  the 
peninsula  to  Maghera,  or  the  tourist 
can  walk  direct  by  a road  (5  m.), 
due  to  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  to  the 
fine  Caves , three  in  number,  one 
about  J m.  in  length,  which  can  be 
entered  at  low  tide.  From  here 
an  ascent  can  be  made  to  Slieve- 
atooey  (1692  ft.),  and  the  fine  cliff 
scenery  of  this  portion  of  the  coast 
viewed  as  far  as  Tormore  Point 
(800  ft.).  To  a good  pedestrian  it 
is  a fine  but  rough  walk  by  the 
coast  of  about  25  m.  through  Glen 
to  Carrick. 

Conveyances. — Mail-car  to  Inver, 
Mountcharles,  and  Donegal. 

Distances. — Loughros  Point,  6 m.; 
Maghera,  5 m. ; Narin,  7 m.,  and 
Glenties,  15  J m. ; Glenties  (direct), 
6 m. ; Stranorlar,  32  m.;  Inver,  11J 
m. ; Mountcharles,  15  m. ; Donegal, 
18 J m. ; Killybegs,  10  m.  ; Glen- 
columbkille,  15  m. ; Carrick,  21  m. ; 
Carrick  (direct),  14  m. 

From  the  peculiarity  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Ardara  all  the  roads  that 
lead  out  of  it — viz.  to  Inver,  Killy- 
begs, and  Carrick  — are  carried 
through  so  many  gaps  in  the  hills. 
The  finest  of  them  is  that  to  Carrick, 
which  goes  through  the  Pass  of 
Glengesh,  one  of  the  wildest  and 
steepest  glens  in  the  district,  in 
which  the  highest  point  of  the  road 
(a  very  fair  one)  is  about  900  ft. 
This  wild  mountain  road  passes 
between  the  heights  of  Glengesh 
Hill  (1652  ft.),  and  Casha  (1159  ft.), 
and  is  here  dangerous  to  cyclists;  in 
driving  the  car  must  be  abandoned, 
as  it  is  load  enough  for  the  horses. 
Beyond  the  head  of  the  pass  a road 
to  the  rt.  runs  over  a high  moorland 
into  Glencolumbkille.  The  road  to 
Carrick  soon  descends  to  the  Crow 
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stream  and  runs  over  a wild  moor- 
land tract,  dotted  here  and  there  by 
peasant  holdings.  It  crosses  the 
Glen  River,  and  another  road  to  the 
rt.  runs  into  the  valley  of  Glen- 
columbkille. The  main  road  keeps 
to  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  46  m. 
the  pleasantly-situated  village  of 
Carrick  is  reached  (Rte.  18). 

The  road  from  Ardara  to  Killybegs 
passes  on  the  1.  Mulmosog  House . Soon 
afterwards  the  watershed  is  reached, 
and  the  road  descends  the  valley  of 
the  Stragar  River,  joining  the  road 
and  Rly.  line  within  2 m.  of  Killybegs. 
The  most  easterly  of  the  roads  to  the 
shores  of  Donegal  Bay  is  the  mail-car 
route  to  Donegal  by  Inver,  which 
after  a couple  of  miles  rises,  reaching 
a height  of  600  ft.,  from  which  fine 
views  can  be  obtained  of  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Sligo,  Leitrim,  Fermanagh, 
and  Donegal,  circling  the  S.  and  E. 
shores  of  Donegal  Bay.  Reaching 
Inver  the  road  strikes  E.,  and  passing 
Mountcharles  runs  to  Donegal  (Rte. 
18). 


ROUTE  18. 

STRABANE  TO  DONEGAL,  KILLY- 
BEGS, AND  CARRICK. 

Tourists  from  the  W.  entering 
Donegal  will  proceed  from  Sligo, 
and  the  traveller  from  Dublin  and 
the  E.  wishing  to  proceed  from  S. 
to  N.  will  make  Enniskillen  his 
starting-point,  and  for  Rtes.  of 
both  places  to  Donegal,  see  12  and 
13.  The  traveller  from  Derry  to 
S.  or  Central  Donegal  must  train 
to  Strabane  and  proceed  by  the 
Donegal  Rly.,  being  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Finn  Valley  and  West 
Donegal  lines  since  1892.  The 
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West  Donegal  Ely.  having  been 
narrow  gauge,  the  Finn  Yalley  line 
was  re-gauged  and  opened  as  a con- 
tinuous narrow-gauge  line  in  1894. 

Leaving  Strabane  the  line  skirts 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Finn,  and  pass- 
ing Urney  Park , where  it  crosses  the 
river,  reaches  Clady  (4  m.). 

At  61  m.  is  Castle  Finn,  anciently 
a possession  of  the  O’Donnells, 
from  whose  hands  it  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Finn  here 
becomes  navigable  for  vessels  of 
small  burden.  Further  on  are 
Donaghmore  Church  and  House. 

10  m.  Killygordon,  a pleasant 
village,  also  on  the  banks  of  the 
Finn,  contains  nothing  to  detain 
the  tourist.  About  1 m.  rt.  is  a 
house  where  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
is  said  to  have  passed  a night  in 
his  northern  campaign  1689. 

On  the  1.,  about  2 m.,  are  Mount- 
hall  and  Monellan. 

At  14  m.  is  Stranorlar  # (Fop. 
387).  The  only -building  of  interest 
in  Stranorlar  is  a very  handsome 
It.  C.  Chapel.  On  the  S.  bank  of 
the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
Bridge  of  many  arches,  is  Bally  - 
bofey  j{c  (Pop.  832).  Close  to  Stran- 
orlar are  the  woods  of  Drumboe 
Castle  (Sir  S.  Hercules  Hayes,  Bart.), 
and  a little  further  N.  of  the  town 
Tyrcallen  (Marquis  of  Conyngham). 
Meenglass , the  seat  of  Viscount  Lif- 
ford, lies  about  3J  m.  S.  of  Bally- 
bofey. 

Conveyances. — Rail  to  Strabane 
and  Derry;  to  Glenties;  to  Done- 
gal and  Killybegs.  Mail-car  to  Fin- 
town,  Dungloe,  and  Glenties. 

Distances.  — Strabane,  14  in, ; 

Letterkenny,  14  m. ; Fintown,  16  m. 
(road)  ; Doochary,  22  m. ; Dungloe, 
30  m. ; Glenties,  26  m.,  rail  24J  m. ; 
Ardara,  32  m. ; Donegal,  18  m.  ; 
Killybegs,  37  m. 


Stranorlar  to  Glenties. 

This  line,  24J  m.,  opened  in  the 
spring  of  1895,  has  been  constructed 
by  free  Government  grants,  under 
Mr.  Balfour’s  Light  Railways  Act, 
1889,  at  a cost  of  117,000L  It  runs 
through  the  heart  of  the  Donegal 
Highlands,  and  is  the  shortest  aud 
best  route  to  Ardara,  Dungloe,  and 
G weed  ore.  It  divides  Donegal  into 
two  convenient  sections,  either  of 
which  the  tourist  can  select  to  see, 
a convenient  round  being  afforded 
for  S.  Donegal,  two-thirds  of  which 
are  now  traversed  by  rail.  The 
line  is  within  sight  of  the  road  all 
the  way,  the  river  Finn  dividing 
them  up  to  Fintown  Stat.  At  4 m. 
is  Glenmore , and  at  7 m.  Cloghan 
Lodge  (Sir  W.  H.  Marsham  Style). 
To  the  late  Sir  T.  C.  Style’s  praise- 
worthy exertions  a great  improve- 
ment of  a large  portion  of  this  district 
is  due.  An  enormous  amount  of 
wild  and  useless  land  was  reclaimed, 
a Church  built,  schools  founded,  and 
the  whole  condition  of  the  peasantry 
ameliorated.  The  Finn  here  receives 
the  Reelan.  There  is  a pretty  water- 
fall on  the  Finn,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a bridge  connecting  the 
two  roads  along  its  banks. 

The  line  now  enters  the  hills,  and 
the  river  assumes  the  character  of 
a Highland  stream,  till  the  traveller 
reaches  16  m.  Fintown  (Inn),  a small 
village,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  Lough  Finn , a fine  sheet 
of  water  about  4 m.  long,  and  from 
i to  f m.  wide,  from  which  the  Finn 
flows.  It  lies  nestling  under  the 
steep  cliffs  of  Aghla  (1961  ft.),  and 
Scraigs  (1410  ft.).  Some  lead-mines 
were  opened  here.  A road  from 
Dungloe  here  joins  that  to  Glenties 
(Rte.  17),  at  which  the  new  line  ends 
m m.). 

Main  Route. 

Leaving  Stranorlar  the  views  are 
extensive,  the  character  of  the 
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country  is  pastoral  and  flax-pro- 
ducing, while  the  hills  are  low  and 
monotonous  in  outline.  The  line 
soon  rises  and  enters  a hilly  region 
of  heather,  bog,  and  lake,  and 
follows  the  road  into  Donegal.  At 
about  20  m.  on  1.  is  Lough  Mourne 
(derived  from  Muglidliorna , a tribe 
of  people),  a smail  sheet  of  water, 
as  sad  and  melancholy  as  its  name. 
At  one  end  are  slight  traces  of  a 
castle.  A little  beyond  the  lake  a 
road  on  1.  is  given  off,  following  the 
course  of  the  Mourne  Beg  river  to 
Castlederg,  15  m.  (Rte.  14). 

Here  the  line  has  risen  to  its 
summit  level,  600  ft.,  and  soon  after 
quitting  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough 
Mourne  it  commences  its  descent  as 
it  enters  the  Gap  of  Barnesmore,  a 
narrow  mountain  pass,  on  either  side 
of  which  rises  abruptly  Barnesmore 
(1491  ft.),  and  Croagh  Conellagh 
(1724  ft  ) It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
channel  of  an  ancient  river  which 
flowed  through  it  “ when  the  relative 
levels  of  the  surrounding  country 
were  different  from  those  of  the 
present  day ; and  that  the  ground 
which  once  supplied  the  stream  has 
been  lowered,  and  the  channel  not 
having  been  deepened  with  sufficient 
rapidity,  the  stream  has  forsaken  it, 
and  has  been  turned  in  another  di- 
rection.” The  pass  is  about  5 m. 
long,  and  the  line  is  cut  along  the 
face  of  the  mountain  on  the  E.  side, 
and  in  wet  weather  many  mountain 
torrents  rush  down  the  scarred  sides 
of  the  pass  into  the  Lowerymore 
River  which  drains  the  valley  into 
the  Eask.  The  drive  up  to  the 
watershed  is  very  fine,  and  the  tra- 
veller obtains  an  extensive  view  over 
Donegal  and  the  bay ; but  if  the 
day  is  wet,  and  the  traveller  walk- 
ing or  driving,  the  sooner  he  gets 
out  of  the  pass  the  better,  and  he  is 
not  likely  to  forget  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  a “ Smirr,”  as  it  is  termed 
in  Donegal.  Here  are  some  rock- 
built  Forts , and  the  remains  of  a 


block-house  ot  somewhat  modern 
date,  erected  for  the  military,  once 
posted  here  to  guard  travellers  from 
highwaymen  who  infested  the  dis- 
trict. Very  near  the  summit,  538  ft. 
above  the  sea,  a spot  is  pointed  out 
where  a man  was  hung  in  chains, 
many  years  ago,  for  a murder  com- 
mitted at  this  place. 

At  28  m.  on  the  rt.  of  Lough  Eask 
Stat.,  a very  beautiful  landscape 
opens  out,  in  which  the  blue  waters 
of  Lough  Eask  fill  up  the  basin  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  beyond  which  sweep 
the  Croaghgorm  or  Blue  Stack  moun- 
tains (2219  ft.),  a continuation  of  the 
chain  which  commences  at  Slieve 
League  and  Ardara.  On  its  banks  are 
the  beautiful  woods  and  groves  of 
Lough  Eask  Castle  (General  White) ; 
also  the  demesne  of  Ardnamona 
(A.  R.  Wallace,  Esq.).  On  an  island 
near  the  S.  bank  are  the  ruins  of 
O’JDonnelVs  Tower,  said  to  have  been 
used  by  chiefs  of  that  clan  as  a 
place  of  confinement.  From  the 
Lough  flows  the  Eask  River  into 
Donegal  Bay.  Polypodium  phe - 
gopteris  and  Asplenium  viride  grow 
near  the  waterfall  at  the  lake. 

32  m.  Donegal#  (Ir.  Bun-na-n 
Gall , the  Fortress  of  the  foreigners, 
most  probably  the  Danes),  a small 
town  with  a pop.  of  1323,  is  prettily 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eask 
and  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Donegal. 
The  numerous  shoals  and  difficulties 
of  approach  have,  howrever,  inter- 
fered sadly  with  its  position  as  a 
port.  It  is  a good  agricultural 
centre,  and  considerable  employ- 
ment is  given  in  knitting  and  other 
home  industries  among  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  principal  objects  of 
interest  are  the  ruined  Abbey  and 
Castle  of  the  O’Donnells.  The 
Castle,  which  stands  close  to  the 
square,  is  a beautiful  Jacobean 
building,  combining  defensive  with 
domestic  purposes,  and  consists  of 
a tall  gabled  tower  with  2 bartizan 
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turrets,  of  which  only  one  is  per- 
fect. It  is  more  than  probable 
that  this  was  the  older  portion 
restored  when  the  castle  was  re- 
built by  Sir  Basil  Brooke,  to 
whom  a grant  was  made  in  1610. 
The  principal  apartment  is  lighted 
by  a very  fine  mullioned  window, 
and  contains  a grand  sculptured 
Chimney-piece  with  tiie  arms  of 
Brooke  impaled  with  those  of 
Leicester  of  Toft  in  Cheshire,  below 
which  may  be  noticed  the  ball- 
flower.  Beneath  this  hall  is  a lower 
room  with  a rudely  vaulted  roof,  the 
stones  placed  edgeways.  In  the 
other  portion  of  the  castle  are  a fine 
round-headed  window-arch  and  a 
pointed  doorway.  The  situation 
overlooking  the  Eask  is  very  charm- 
ing, and  the  castle,  together  with 
the  old-fashioned  garden,  make  up 
a pretty  picture.  It  now  belongs  to 
the  Earl  of  Arran. 

The  Monastery  occupies  a rocky 
position  on  the ' shore.  A strong 
wall  now  surrounds  it,  which  pro- 
tects it  against  the  waves.  Tiiere 
is  enough  left  to  show  that  it  was  a 
cruciform  church,  with  probably  a 
central  tower.  It  has  the  remains  of 
a good  Dec.  E.  window,  and  also  one 
in  the  S.  transept.  On  the  N.  of  the 
church  are  the  Cloisters , of  which  7 
arches  remain  on  the  E.  and  6 on  the 
N.  They  were  of  the  same  height 
and  character  as  those  of  Sligo. 

History. — The  Monastery  was  founded 
for  Franciscan  Friars  in  1474  by  Hugh 
Roe  O’Donnell  and  his  wife  Fingalla, 
daughter  of  Conor  O’Brien  of  Tho- 
mond,  and  in  it  they  were  both  buried. 
His  son  Hugh  Oge  finally  took  the 
habit  of  St.  Francis,  and  was  buried 
here  in  1537.  Red  Hugh  O’Donnell  (see 
p.  166)  having  taken  up  arms  against 
the  English,  his  brother-in-law,  Mall 
Garbh  sided  with  them  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  monastery.  It  was  be- 
sieged by  O’Donnell,  and  during  the 
siege  some  barrels  of  gunpowder  which 
were  stored  took  fire,  and  the  explosion 
destroyed  the  building  (1601).  Red 


Hugh,  after  the  fiasco  of  the  landing 
of  the  Spaniards  at  Kinsale  (see 
p.  429),  to  join  whom  he  had  marched 
into  Munster,  sailed  to  Spain  for 
further  assistance,  and  died  there  at 
the  early  age  of  28,  and  was  buried  in 
Yalladolid  (1602).  The  Irish  accounts 
of  his  death  do  not  suggest  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  foul  play;  but  Sir 
Geo.  Carew,  in  a despatch  to  Lord 
Mountjoy,  states  his  opinion  that  he 
was  poisoned  by  a James  Blake.  Mall 
Garbh,  having  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  English,  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  died  after  18 
years’  captivity. 

The  O’Donnells,  or  Cinel  (race  of) 
Conall  were  descended  from  Mall  of 
the  Nine  Hostages,  who  became  king 
of  Ireland  in  379.  Of  his  sons,  Eoghan, 
or  Owen,  was  ancestor  of  the  O’Neills, 
and  Conall  Gulban  of  the  O’Donnells. 
The  country  of  the  former  was  called 
Tir  Eoghan  (Tyrone),  or  Owen’s  terri- 
tory, and  extended  over  the  E.  part 
of  Donegal  and  the  counties  of  Tyrone 
and  Londonderry.  The  peninsula  of 
Inishowen  also  received  its  name  from 
him.  Tyrconnell,  the  territory  of 
Conall,  extended  over  co.  Donegal. 
Between  these  races,  linked  as  they 
were  by  common  descent  and  fre- 
quent intermarriages,  wars  were  of 
constant  occurrence  through  many 
generations.  The  Cathach  of  the 
O’Donnells  is  a Cumhdach , or  box, 
made,  as  its  inscription  tells,  by 
Cathbhar  O’Donnell  towards  the  end  of 
the  11th  cent.  It  contains  a portion  of 
the  Psalms  (from  xxxi.-cvi.)  in  Latin, 
and  is  said,  of  course,  to  have  been  that 
wri  tten  by  St.  Columba,  which  led  to  the 
battle  of  Drumcliff  and  his  subsequent 
exile  to  Iona  (seep.  160).  It  was  carried 
by  a priest  three  times  in  front  of  the 
troops  of  the  O’Donnells  before  a 
contest,  and  hence  its  name  the  u Bat- 
tler.” The  silver  case  enclosing  the 
box  was  made  by  Col.  O’Donnell  in 
1723.  It  was  presented  by  the  late 
Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  to  the  Roy.  Ir. 
Acad.,  where  it  now  is. 

Either  in  the  monastery,  or  in  some 
building  near  it,  were  compiled,  be- 
tween 1632  and  1636,  the  famous 
‘ Annals  of  Donegal,’  better  known 
under  the  title  of  the  ‘ Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters’ — Michael  and  Cucogry 
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O’Clery,  Fearfeasa  O’Mulconry  and 
Cucogry  O’Duigenan. 

The  object  of  this  compilation  was 
to  detail  the  history  of  Ireland  up  to 
the  time  in  which  they  lived,  including 
all  local  events,  such  as  the  founda- 
tion and  destruction  of  churches  and 
castles,  the  deaths  of  remarkable  per- 
sons, the  inaugurations  of  kings,  the 
battles  of  chiefs,  the  contests  of  clans, 
Ac.  “ A book,  consisting  of  1100 
quarto  pages,  beginning  with  the  year 
of  the  world  2242,  and  ending  with 
the  year  of  our  Lord’s  Incarnation 
1616,  thus  covering  the  immense  space 
of  4500  years  of  a nation’s  history, 
must  be  dry  and  meagre  of  details  in 
some,  if  not  in  all,  parts  of  it.  And 
although  the  learned  compilers  had  at 
their  disposal,  or  within  their  reach, 
an  immense  mass  of  historic  details, 
still  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  wrote  were  so  unfavourable,  that 
they  appear  to  have  exercised  a sound 
discretion,  and  one  consistent  with  the 
economy  of  time  and  of  their  resources, 
when  they  left  the  details  of  our  very 
early  history  in  the  safe  keeping  of 
such  ancient  original  records  as  from 
remote  ages  preserved  them,  and  col- 
lected as  much  as  they  could  make 
room  for  of  the  events  of  more  modern 
times,  and  particularly  of  the  eventful 
times  in  which  they  lived  themselves.” 
‘ Lectures  on  the  Manuscript  Materials 
of  Ancient  Irish  History,’  p.  152. — 
O'  Curry. 

The  town  of  Donegal  was  incor- 
porated under  the  plantation  scheme  of 
James  I.,  and  returned  two  members 
to  Parliament,  but  became  extinct  as 
a borough  at  the  Union. 

The  Protestant  Church  is  in  the 
principal  square,  and  lias  a pretty 
spire  and  an  ugly  body.  A Dissent- 
ing congregation  have  erected  a 
chapel,  which  might  possibly  be 
admired,  had  the  builder  not  com- 
mitted the  error  of  blocking  up  the 
best  view  of  the  old  castle.  There 
is  a good  Spa  Well , containing  both 
sulphur  and  iron. 

Conveyances . — Rail  to  Stranorlar 
and  Strabane;  rail  to  Killybegs. 


Mail  car  to  Ballyshannon ; to 
Ardara. 

j Distances. — Sligo,  40J  m.;  Ballin- 
tra,  m. ; Ballyshannon,  14J  m.  ; 
Stranorlar,  18  m. ; Strabane,  32J  m. ; 
Barnesmore  Gap,  7 m. ; Lough 
Eask,  4^  m. ; Killybegs,  19  m. ; 
Inver,  8 J m. ; Mountcharles,  4 m. ; 
Carrick,  26  m. ; Ardara,  18 J m.  ; 
Dunkineely,  12 J m. ; Glenties,  18  m. 

Several  trains  leave  Donegal  daily 
for  Killybegs,  distance  19  m.  The 
line  follows  the  road  nearly  through- 
out the  whole  distance,  keeping  to 
the  seaside,  which  we  will  describe. 
From  the  bridge  over  the  Eask  the 
tourist  obtains  the  best  view  of 
Donegal  Castle,  and  the  road  then 
crosses  the  head  of  the  bay,  afford- 
ing very  pretty  coast  scenes,  over- 
looking Door  in  and  St.  John. 

36  m.  Mountcharles  (Pop.  464),  a 
large  village,  built  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill.  Facing  the  sea  is  The 
Hally  a seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Conyngham,  but  generally  occupied 
by  his  agent.  From  the  Quarries 
here  large  quantities  of  sandstone 
were  brought  for  the  New  Museum 
Buildings,  Dublin.  Here  the  line 
cuts  in  between  the  upper  and  lower 
roads.  Arriving  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  road  cuts  oft’ 
the  neck  of  Door  in  Promontory,  and 
descends  a long  hill  to  Inver,  which 
is  conspicuous  for  a considerable 
distance  from  its  pretty  church 
spire  nestled  in  woods.  Notwith- 
standing the  tediousness  of  these 
hilly  roads,  the  tourist  will  rarely 
find  the  time  hang  heavy,  for  the 
views  of  the  Donegal  Mountains 
are  superb.  To  his  rt.  he  has  the 
ranges  of  Blue  Stack,  Silver  Hill, 
Benbane,  and  Mulmosog,  extending 
from  Barnesmore  Gap  on  the  E.  to 
Ardara  on  the  W. ; while  in  front 
of  him  is  the  great  mass  of  Crown- 
arad  beyond  Killybegs,  and  (seen 
from  some  points)  the  distant 
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precipices  of  Slieve  Liagh  or 
League. 

At  Inver,  40i  m.  (Ir.  Inbher , river 
mouth),  the  Eany  River  is  crossed 
in  its  course  from  Silver  Hill  to  the 
sea.  In  the  woods  to  the  rt.  is 
Bonyglen , used  as  a fishing-lodge. 
The  road  again  ascends  and  cuts  off 
the  St.  Johns  Point , a singular 
narrow  stretch  of  land  that  runs  out 
to  sea  for  some  distance,  and  is 
terminated  at  the  extremity  with  a 
Lighthouse  fixed  98  ft.  above  high- 
water  mark. 

44J  m-  Dunkineely  (Mackineely’s 
fort),  is  a village  of  one  street,  and 
takes  its  name  from  a Dun  at  its 
entrance.  A little  further  on  are 
the  church  and  glebe-house  of  Mill- 
town,  overlooking  the  strand  of 
McSwyne’s  Bay.  This  district 
was  formerly  possessed  by  the 
McSwynes  of  Banagh  (the  present 
name  of  the  barony),  a very  power- 
ful sept,  wdiose  Castle , a square 
massive  tower,  still  exists  close  to 
the  sea.  There  is  a pretty  bit  of 
landscape  at  Bruckless , where  the 
River  Oily  flows  past  a miniature 
pier,  mill,  and  mansion  embosomed 
in  trees.  Crossing  the  next  high 
ground,  and  passing  the  station 
where  the  road  from  Ardara  comes 
in,  we  descend  upon  the  most 
charming  of  land-locked  bays,  on 
one  side  of  which,  completely  shel- 
tered from  storms,  is 

51  m.  Killybegs  # (Ir.  Ceallabeaga , 
Little  churches),  a clean  pleasant 
little  seaport,  and  the  terminus  of 
the  new  Rly.  line,  which,  without  any 
pretensions  to  the  dignity  of  a water- 
ing-place, will,  as  far  as  situation 
goes,  well  repay  a visit.  The  tide 
comes  up  to  the  doors  of  the  houses  in 
the  main  street,  although  the  harbour 
is  a complete  refuge,  from  its  being 
so  sheltered.  As  a fishing  port  it  is 
excellent,  and  large  quantities  of 
salmon  and  mackerel  are  taken  in 


the  bay,  the  export  from  which  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  increase  owing 
to  more  rapid  transit  by  the  new  rail- 
way and  the  erection  of  a new  Pier , 
which  has  been  completed  at  a cost 
of  ‘about  10,000Z.  An  important 
Carpet  Manufacture  has  been  estab- 
lished here  in  recent  years,  and  the 
“ Donegal  ” compares  favourably 
with  the  “ Turkey  ” carpet.  A con- 
siderable number  of  girls  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  work  is  done  by 
knotting  the  threads,  cut  in  lengths, 
into  the  mesh  regularly  according 
to  the  design.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  bay  is  a Lighthouse , and  on 
the  ^western  shore  are  the  wrooded 
grounds  and  residence  of  the  in- 
cumbent. St.  Catherine's  Well  is 
still  resorted  to,  and  there  are  the 
remnants  (very  slight)  of  a Castle 
and  of  a Church , not  possess- 
ing any  remarkable  features.  In 
the  B.  C.  Chapel  set  in  the  wall  is 
the  beautifully  sculptured  Tomb - 
slab , like  that  at  Doe  Castle,  of  Niall 
Mor  McSwyne,  found  near  St.  John’s 
Point.  It  also  contains  a picture  of 
the  Holy  Family,  said  to  be  a M urillo, 
presented  by  the  late  Mr.  Murray. 
There  is  also  a monument  to  Bishop 
M‘Gonigel,  who  died  in  1589,  one  of 
the  three  Irish  bishops  who  attended 
the  Council  of  Trent.  The  visitor 
should  inspect  the  schools  built  by 
the  late  Mr.  Murray,  which  are  of 
pretty  and  tasteful  design. 

Distances. — Donegal,  19m.;  Inver, 
lOf  m. ; Dunkineely,  6f  m.  ; Ardara, 
10  m. ; Glenties,  16  m. ; Fintragh, 
2 m. ; Kilcar,  6 m. ; Carrick,  10  m. ; 
Slieve  League,  12  m. ; Glen,  16J  m. ; 
Malinmore,  17  m. 

The  mail  car  leaves  Killybegs  for 
Carrick  daily. 

The  next  descent  brings  us  dowm 
in  2 m.  to  Fintragh  Bay,  with  a 
beautiful  Strand , overhung  by  the 
block  of  mountain  known  as  Crown- 
arad,  1620  ft.  On  the  1.  is  Fintragh 
House.  The  sea-views  are  very 
extensive  as  we  journey  along  the 
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elevated  road,  embracing  the  whole 
coast  from  the  sandhills  of  Bundoran 
to  Sligo,  and  the  districts  of  Erris 
and  Tyrawley.  The  limestone 
ranges  of  Benbulbin  and  Trusk- 
raore  are  particularly  conspicuous. 
The  land  about  here  is  poor,  and 
the  struggle  for  existence  always 
more  or  less  keen. 

Avoiding  the  old  steep  road,  we 
strike  to  the  rt.,  leaving  on  the  1. 

57  m.  Kilcar,  a small  village  on 
the  slope  of  a hill,  and  at  the 
junction  of  two  mountain  streams, 
the  Glenaddragh  and  Ballyduff. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  Church , 
and  the  brawling  mountain  torrents 
form  altogether  a charming  picture. 
Away  to  the  1.  is  Muckros  Head 
boldly  jutting  into  the  sea  with  fine 
cave  scenery.  As  the  road  ascends 
the  steep  hills  again,  the  geologist 
will  notice  bog  iron-ore,  which  has 
been  largely  extracted  from  this 
locality.  The  percentage  of  iron  is 
not  very  great,  but  from  its  fusibility 
it  is  particularly  adapted  to  fine 
castings.  It  has  been  used  rather 
largely  in  the  purification  of  gas. 

Again  descending  a wild  moorland 
region,  the  gigantic  mass  of  Slieve 
League  closes  up  the  view  across 
Teelin  Bay,  estuary  of  the  Glen 
Biver,  and  we  enter 

Carrick,  # 61  m.  This  is  a 
most  attractive  tourist  centre. 
The  visitor  should  make  Carrick 
his  headquarters,  at  the  Hotel 
built  by  the  late  Mr.  Conolly, 
and  subsequently  enlarged  by  Sir 
James  Musgrave,  the  owners  of 
the  property,  which  extends  from 
noar  Killybegs  to  the  extreme  limits 
of  Teelin  and  of  which  Glen- 
columbkille  is  about  the  centre. 
Considering  its  outlying  position,  it 
is  a remarkably  good  hotel,  and 
tourists  have  free  fishing  on  the 
teeming  lakes  and  streams.  The 
proprietor,  whose  Lodge  is  near 
Carrick,  has  been  most  ener- 


getic in  developing  the  resources 
of  the  district  and  opening  up 
the  country  to  the  tourist.  Loads 
have  been  made,  quarries  opened, 
land  reclaimed,  stock  introduced, 
salmon  ladders  constructed  in  the 
river,  boats  built  for  the  fisheries, 
and  a fine  Pier  erected  at  Teelin, 
where  mackerel  are  cured.  The 
Congested  Districts  Board  have 
liberally  forwarded  the  fishery,  and 
an  excellent  fleet  of  boats  is  main- 
tained at  Teelin.  To  Sir  James 
Musgrave  is  also  largely  due  the 
credit  of  the  Killybegs  and  Glenties 
Railways.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in 
Donegal,  cottage  industries  are 
carried  on,  and  the  knitting  and 
homespuns  are  excellent. 


Excursions. 

1.  Slieve  League. 

The  ascent  of  Slieve  League, 
Mountain  of  flags,  is  by  no  means 
difficult.  There  is  a pony  road 
across  the  valley  direct  to  the 
summit  much  shorter  than  that 
described  below,  but  far  less  in- 
teresting than  the  circuit  by 
Bunglas  and  Carrigan  Head,  inas- 
much as  this  affords  a view  of  the 
unrivalled  sea-cliffs’.  The  fatigue 
of  this  ascent  may  be  considerably 
lightened  by  taking  a car  from  the 
hotel  to  the  foot  of  Bunglas  (about 
4 m.),  and  then  ascending  by  path 
to  the  1.,  and  along  the  edge  of  the 
cliff.  A guide  is  very  desirable 
here,  not  on  account  of  danger  or 
difficulty,  but  in  order  that  the 
tourist  may  not  miss  the  finest 
points  of  view. 

Starting  from  the  hotel,  the  road 
follows  the  Glen  Liver,  which,  like 
that  at  Killybegs,  speedily  changes 
from  a mountain  torrent  into  a 
landlocked  bay  of  great  beauty. 
The  guide  should  be  told  to  bring 
the  visitor  first  of  all  to  Bunglas, 
by  which  route  he  passes  Carrigan 
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Head,  a fine  promontory  (745  ft.)  jut- 
ting suddenly  out  in  splendid  cliffs, 
which  are  seen  to  great  perfection 
by  this  path.  From  hence  is  visible 
a Martello  Tower , one  of  the  many 
which  are  placed  in  regular  rotation 
round  the  coast.  At  Bunglas  Point 
a view  of  singular  magnificence 
bursts  upon  you — a view  that  of  its 
kind  is  probably  unequalled  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  lofty  mountain 
of  Slieve  League  gives  on  the  land 
side  no  promise  of  the  magnificence 
that  it  presents  from  the  sea,  being 
in  fact  a mural  precipice  of  1972  ft. 
in  height,  descending  to  the  water’s 
edge  in  one  superb  escarpment — 

“ around 

Whose  caverned  base  the  whirlpools  and  the 
waves 

Bursting  and  eddying  irresistibly. 

Rage  and  resound  for  ever.” 

Shelley. 

And  not  only  in  its  height  is 
it  so  sublime,  but  in  the  glorious 
colours  which  are  grouped  in 
masses  on  its  face.  Stains  of  metals, 
green,  amber,  gold,  yellow,  white, 
red,  and  every  variety  of  shade 
are  observed,  particularly  when  seen 
under  a bright  sun,  contrasting  in 
a wonderful  manner  with  the  dark 
blue  waters  beneath.  In  cloudy  or 
stormy  weather  this  peculiarity  is 
to  a certain  degree  lost,  though 
other  effects  take  its  place  and 
render  it  even  more  magnificent. 
This  range  of  sea-cliff  extends  with 
little  variation  all  the  way  to  Malin 
Bay,  though  at  nothing  like  the  same 
altitude.  Having  feasted  the  eyes 
well  with  the  beauties  of  the  pre- 
cipices, the  tourist  should  ascend, 
skirting  the  cliffs  the  whole  way. 
Above  Bunglas,  and  at  a point  called 
the  Eagle's  Nest  (1570  ft.),  the 
cliffs  make  their  sharpest  descent. 
Near  the  summit  the  escarpment 
cuts  off  the  land  slope  so  suddenly 
as  to  leave  only  a sharp  edge  with 
a tremendous  precipice  of  above 
1500  ft.  on  the  side  towards  the  sea, 
and  a steep  slope  on  the  landward 


side.  This  ledge  is  termed  the  One 
Man’s  Path,  and  is  looked  on  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
the  same  light  as  the  Striding  Edge 
of  Helvellyn  or  the  Bwlch-y-Maen 
of  Snowdon.  Beyond  it,  the  E. 
end  of  the  top  ridge,  and  over  half 
a mile  further,  is  the  highest  point 
(1972  ft.)  of  the  mountain  cliff. 
The  “Path”  is  a couple  of  feet 
wide,  and  it  has  to  be  crossed  in  a 
scramble  as  best  one  can.  It  should 
not  be  attempted  in  a storm  or  mist, 
and  nervous  persons  should  not 
risk  it.  There  is  a narrow  track  or 
ledge  on  the  land  slope  a little 
below  this  edge,  facetiously  called 
“ The  Old  Man’s  Path  ” by  the 
guides,  who  enlarge  on  the  dangers 
of  the  upper  path.  At  the  E.  end 
of  the  summit  are  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  Oratory  of  St.  Hugh 
McBreacon ; near  it  are  Holy  Wells. 
The  view  is  wonderfully  fine. 
Southwards  is  the  whole  coast  of 
Sligo  and  Mayo,  from  Benbulbin 
to  the  Stags  of  Broadhaven;  while 
further  in  the  distance  are  faintly 
seen  Nephin,  near  Ballina,  and 
(it  is  also  said)  Croagh  Patrick, 
at  Westport.  Northward  is  a perfect 
sea  of  Donegal  mountains,  reaching 
as  far  as  Slieve  Snaght  and  Errigal, 
with  all  the  intervening  ranges 
near  Ardara,  Glenties,  and  Dungloe. 
In  descending  the  tourist  may  take 
the  pony  road,  passing  down  a deep 
cleft  in  the  mountain,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  reposes  a small  tain. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  Glen  Kiver 
is  Tober-na-Mban , the  Well  of  holy 
women. 

Slieve  League  is  the  home  of 
quite  a number  of  Alpine  plants, 
such  as  Thalictrum  alpinum , Dryas 
octopetala , Saxifraga  aizoides  and 
S.  oppositifolia , Saussurea  alpina , 
Polygonum  viviparum , &c. 

2.  Slieve  League , by  sea. 

No  tourist  stopping  at  Carrick 
should  fail  to  make  a second  ex- 
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cursion  by  boat  round  the  cliffs,  if 
the  weather  permits  him  to  do  so, 
and  it  should  not  be  otherwise 
attempted.  He  should  drive  to  Tee- 
lin  Pier,  take  a boat  (which  should 
be  engaged  the  day  before,  condi- 
tionally, as  regards  weather),  and 
row  along  Teelin  Bay  round  Oarri- 
gan  Head  to  the  foot  of  the  splendid 
precipice  of  Slieve  League.  The 
sweeping  amphitheatre  of  cliff  rising 
high  above  is  strikingly  impressive, 
and  one  fully  realises  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  name  given  it, 
k‘  the  Lair  of  the  whirlwinds.”  Down 
the  steep  sides  of  this  mountain 
mass  sheep  find  their  way  to  feed 
on  the  scanty  herbage,  and  many 
are  yearly  lost  in  falling  down  its 
rocky  precipices.  It  often  happens 
that  men  are  let  down  from  above, 
who  tie  ropes  round  the  sheep,  and 
they  are  then  hauled  to  the  surface. 
At  Bunglas  the  tourist  may  land  at 
some  caves  and  proceed,  if  time  and 
weather  permit,  to  the  white  strand 
of  Malinbeg , passing  what  is  locally 
described  as  a “ waterfall,”  and  may 
possibly  be  such  in  wet  weather.  It 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  panorama  of  sea-cliff 
scenery  presented  in  the  course  of  this 
trip  ; it  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  tourist  who  makes  this  excursion 
must  keep  his  “ weather-eye  ” open, 
for  should  a breeze  spring  up  from 
the  ocean,  he  may  not  be  able  to 
return,  but  have  to  land  and  lodge 
in  the  cavern,  and  be  fed  by  means 
of  baskets  of  provisions  until  re- 
leased by  a change  of  the  wind,  as 
happened  to  some  visitors  of  the 
late  Mr.  Conolly  many  years  ago. 

3.  Glencolumbhille. 

A third  excursion  should  by  all 
means  be  made  to  Glencolumbkille, 
a district  which  tourists  should  not 
fail  to  explore,  instead  of  stopping 
short  at  Slieve  League,  as  most  are 
content  to  do.  It  is  6 m.  from 
Carrick  direct. 


At  the  2nd  m.  a road  turns  off  to 
the  1.  to  Malinmore  (where  ac- 
commodation can  be  obtained).  It 
is  a Coastguard  Station,  and  the 
buildings  and  other  pretty  cottages 
stand  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
small,  round  roofed,  thatched  cabins 
lashed  with  twisted  ropes  to  resist 
the  fierce  Atlantic  tempests.  The 
coast  is  very  fine,  although  not  on 
such  a grand  scale  as  Glen,  a little 
further  on.  The  walk  should  be 
continued  S.  to  Malinbeg  Bay , a 
beautiful  inlet  with  fine  strand.  On 
the  head  is  a Signal  Tower.  There 
is  a Lighthouse  on  Rathlin  O’Birne 
Island,  about  3 m.  off.  It  has  a 
flash  light  116  ft.  above  the  sea, 
visible  16  m.,  presenting  white  sea- 
ward and  red  to  the  land.  There 
is  a Coastguard  Station  here  also. 
The  island  is  50  acres  in  extent, 
and  on  it  are  a Holy  Well , Peni- 
tential Station,  and  church  ruins 
called  Tcmplecavan. 

The  antiquities  in  this  district  are 
well  worth  the  careful  examination  of 
the  archaeologist.  Near  Malinmore  and 
at  some  distance  from  the  road  on  the 
1.  is  Cloghanmore,  an  oval  enclosure,  in- 
ternally 48  ft.  by  36  ft.  At  the  AVr. 
end  are  two  double  chambers  roofed 
with  enormous  flags,  and  traces  of  two 
others  adjoining.  Two  cells  exist  in 
the  wall  on  opposite  sides  near  the 
entrance.  The  enclosing  wall  of  dry 
masonry  is,  as  far  as  the  exterior  is 
concerned,  entirely  modern.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road  are  two  stand- 
ing stones  7 ft.  high,  and  near  it  a fine 
Cromlech.  Six  more  cromlechs  and  a 
pillar-stone  are  to  be  seen  while  pass- 
ing through  the  village,  and  another 
as  we  turn  N.  towards  Glen.  Some  of 
the  stones  in  these  are  of  immense  size 
and  weight ; the  finest  is  close  to 
McKee’s  cottage. 

After  traversing  the  high  moor- 
ground  the  road  suddenly  descends 
or  breaks  into  the  Glen  Valley,  a 
remote  highland  glen  of  great  beauty, 
although  impressed  with  a somewhat 
melancholy  and  sombre  cast.  There 
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is  a scattered  population  up  and 
down  the  glen,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  are  the  church  and  village 
of  Glencolumbkille,  or  the  Glen  of 
St.  Columba.  It  was  in  this  retired 
spot  that  St.  Columba  particularly 
loved  to  dwell,  he  and  his  followers 
considering  that  the  mists  which 
swept  across  the  valley  shutting  it 
out  from  view,  and  the  roar  of  the 
sea  dashing  round  the  headland, 
were  conducive  to  devotion. 

At  a turn  in  the  road  the  visitor  will 
notice  an  ancient  Cross  in  good  pre- 
servation, and  an  ancient  Graveyard 
with  a Pillar-stone  on  which  is  an 
inscribed  cross  of  the  earliest  type. 
At  the  foot  of  Garveros  is  a Cairn  and 
Stone  Slab ; this  is  the  “ Station  of 
Prayer,”  and  the  place  is  called 
“ Altnagloon.”  A causeway  leads 
across  a watery  part  of  the  valley, 
and  high  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
are  the  House  of  the  saint,  his  Bed , 
and  his  Well,  close  to  which  an 
enormous  pile  of  stones  attests  the 
numbers  of  devout  pilgrims.  The  walls 
of  the  “ house  ” are  4 ft.  high,  over  2 ft. 
thick,  and  measure  19  ft.  by  11  ft.  The 
altar’s  position  is  at  the  N.,  a curious 
departure  from  the  usual  orientation. 
One  of  the  flag-stones  is  called  the 
Saint1  s Bed.  In  the  interior  (E.  wall) 
is  a smooth  stone,  which,  according  to 
tradition,  is  said  to  have  been  placed 
by  St.  Columba,  who  was  blind  of  one 
eye,  on  the  sound  one,  that  he  might 
not  oversleep  himself.  In  consequence 
of  this  sacred  use  it  is  carried  round  the 
village  with  a view  to  exercise  its 
miraculous  powers  of  healing  in  cases 
of  bad  eyes.  It  is  said  once  to  have 
been  sent  to  America  for  the  use  of 
some  natives  from  the  district,  and 
that  it  was  safely  returned.  To  the 
S.  about  50  yds.  is  a circular  mound  of 
earth  and  stones,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  Cairn  is  a Pillar-stone  with  in- 
cised cross.  The  well-marked  path 
round  the  spot  betokens  the  frequent 
“Patterns”  that  are  held  here.  Pass- 
ing St.  Columba’s  Chair  and  307  ft. 
above  the  sea,  is  a huge  pile  of 
stones  partly  surrounding  St. Columba’s 
Well.  The  pile  is  about  30  paces 
long,  4 wide,  and  5 ft.  high,  and  has 
[. Ireland .] 


been  formed  by  the  piigrirds  throwing 
stones  on  the  heap  on  completing  their 
devotions.  Returning  to  the  village  the 
other  stations  can  be  seen.  There  are 
thirteen  in  all,  most  having  standing 
stones  With  inscribed  crosses,  some 
being  finely  carved.  The  pilgrims 
take  off  their  shoes,  stockings,  and 
head-covering,  and  deposit  them  at  the 
foot  of  the  first  cross,  where  they  are 
left  until  the  stations  are  completed, 
which  cover  a distance  of  about  3 m., 
finishing  at  St.  Columba’s  Bed  and 
then  returning  to  the  first  cross. 

At  the  Parish  Church  is  a fine  Souter- 
rain.  The  entrance  is  12  ft.  long  and 
4^  ft.  wide  ; the  centre  chamber  is 
2 ft.  lower,  and  measures  16  ft.  by 
8 ft.,  opening  into  a passage  22  ft. 
long,  varying  in  breadth. 

A very  curious  belief,  for  which 
we  can  find  no  foundation,  exists  in 
Glen,  viz.,  that  it  was  for  a con- 
siderable time  the  hiding-place  of 
Prince  Charlie,  ere  he  could  find  his 
way  out  of  Great  Britain  into  another 
country.  A headland  is  pointed  out 
whither  the  prince  used  to  repair 
each  day  with  his  servant  to  scan 
the  offing  in  search  of  ships. 

The  mountains  and  cliffs  abound 
in  remarkable  and  fantastic  shapes, 
and  the  tourist  will  be  amply  repaid 
by  a ramble  of  about  2 m.  over  the 
hills  to  Glen  Head,  a precipice  of 
745  ft.,  which  descends  to  the  sea  as 
sharp  and  clean  as  if  cut  with  a knife. 
Impracticable  as  it  seems,  the  pea- 
sants think  nothing  of  being  swung 
down  to  collect  the  few  blades  of 
sweet  grass  that  grow  in  the  crevices. 
On  the  headland  above  is  one  of  the 
Signal-towers  that  abound  on  this 
coast.  Beyond  it  is  Sturrall,  a fine 
precipitous  projection,  with  a knife- 
edge  ridge  dangerous  to  cross.  As 
the  cliffs  trend  to  the  east,  they 
exhibit  wonderful  forms  and  posi- 
tions, particularly  at  Tormore , where 
the  rocks  are  pitched  about  as  though 
the  ancient  giants  had  been  playing 
with  them.  The  geologist  will 
observe  the  effects  of  sea  action  in  a 
most  marked  manner.  Instead  of 
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returning  to  (lien,  the  tourist,  if  bent 
on  a good  walk,  can  either  keep 
along  the  coast,  or  skirt  Slieveatooey 
inland  to  Maghera,  and  so  to  Ardara 
(Rte.  17).  The  20  m.  from  Teelin 
Bay  to  Loughros  Bay  is,  as  far 
as  coast  scenery  goes,  hardly  ex- 
celled by  any  locality  in  the  British 
Isles. 


ROUTE  19. 

DUBLIN  TO  MULLINGAR,  ATHLONE, 

BALLINASLOE,  AND  GALWAY  ; 

ATHLONE  TO  CLONMACNOISE. 

The  whole  of  this  route,  126J  m., 
is  performed  by  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Rly.,  opened  in  1852,  one 
of  the  great  trunk  lines  of  Ire- 
land, which  cuts  right  across  the 
country,  dividing  it  as  nearly  as 
possible  into  2 equal  portions.  It  is 
the  principal  route  to  Connemara 
and  the  Western  Highlands,  and 
passes  through  such  desolate  tracts 
of  land  that  the  English  tourist 
cannot  be  too  thankful  that  he  is 
travelling  by  the  locomotive  instead 
of  an  outside  car.  And  yet  the 
country  is  not  altogether  so  bleak , 
for  the  first  25  miles  or  so  it  is 
characterised  by  wooded  champaign 
country,  watered  by  pretty  streams, 
and  dotted  with  farms  and  resi- 
dences, while  every  now  and  then, 
even  in  the  worst  portion,  a pretty 
bit  of  landscape  breaks  the  mo- 
notony of  the  bog.  The  line  starts 
from  the  Broadstone  Stat.  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city.  It  is 
a large,  though  somewhat  heavy 


building,  of  a mixed  Grreiciati  and 
Egyptian  style.  Close  to  the  Stat., 
and  indeed  running  side  by  side 
with  the  line  for  50  m.,is  the  Royal 
Canal,  also  the  property  of  the  Mid- 
land Great  Western  Co.  Emerging 
from  the  offices  of  the  Stat.  yard, 
the  line  passes  through  some  of  the 
pleasantest  suburbs  of  Dublin,  having 
on  1.  the  Phoenix  Park  with  its  nu- 
merous objects  of  interest,  and  on 
rt.  the  villages  of  Glasnevin,  with 
its  cemetery  and  botanical  gardens, 
and  Finglas,  also  the  observatory  of 
Dunsink,  all  of  which  are  adjacent 
to  the  valley  of  the  Tolka  River. 
They  have  been  described  in  Rte.  1 . 
A fine  background  is  afforded  on 
the  1.  by  the  ranges  of  the  Dublin 
and  Wicklow  mountains,  which,  how- 
ever, after  a few  miles  gradually 
trend  to  the  S. 

4J  m.  Blanchardstown  Stat.  Here 
is  a large  religious  house  for  nuns ; 
and  adjoining  the  village  is  Abbots - 
town,  the  residence  of  Lord  Holm- 
pa  trick. 


1 m.  1.,  occupying  the  summit  of 
Knockmaroon  Hill,  is  the  small 
village  of  Castleknock  (Ir.  Caislean 
Cnucha).  Here  Comhal,  the  father 
of  the  celebrated  Finn,  was  slain  in 
a great  battle,  and  the  Mound 
immediately  above  St.  Vincent’s 
College  (R.  C.)  to  the  rt.  is  his  sup- 
posed “ Tomb.”  To  the  1.  is  Cnucha , 
a rocky  elevation,  crowned  with  the 
ruins  of  a fortress,  built  after  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion  by  Hugh  de 
Tyrrel.  It  consists  of  portions  of  a 
quadrangular  keep  and  battlementf  d 
walls.  In  1316  it  was  held  by 
Hugh  de  Tyrrel  against  Edward 
Bruce.  It  was  on  this  occasion  cap- 
tured ; it  was  taken  again  in  1642  by 
Monk,  the  future  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
“ who  slew  in  the  assault  80  of  its  de- 
fenders, and  subsequently  hanged  as 
many  more.”  It  was  soon  after  dis- 
mantled and  allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 
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It  is  fibW  the  burial  ground  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  College,  and 
here  in  1861,  when  digging  a grave, 
a kistvaen  was  discovered  contain- 
ing a skeleton  ; but  most  of  the  bones 
crumbled  to  dust  on  the  removal  of 
the  covering  stones.  From  the 
College  a road  leads  into  the  Phoenix 
Park  (which  see). 


7 m.  Clonsilla,  remarkable  for  a 
very  deep  canal  cutting  of  3 m.  in 
length,  through  the  calp  or  middle 
carboniferous  limestone  series.  The 
Dublin  and  Meath  line  branches  off 
at  this  station. 

Between  the  Ely.  and  the  LifFey 
are  the  picturesque  grounds  of  Wood- 
lands, also  called  Luttrellstown, 
the  well-planted  demesne  of  Lord 
Annaly,  and  once  the  seat  of  the 
Earls  of  Carhampton,  to  whose 
family  it  was  granted  by  King 
John  ; the  house  is  said  to  contain  a 
room  in  which  he  passed  a night. 

9 m.  Lucan  Slat.  The  village  of 
Lucan#  (Pop.  813)  is  charmingly 
situated,  about  1 m.  to  the  1.  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  LifFey,  here  crossed  by 
a single-arched  stone  Bridge  of  100 
ft.  span,  with  iron  balustrades.  Lu- 
can has  a celebrated  Spa,  though 
fashion  long  ago  deserted  it.  Its 
medicinal  properties  were  discovered 
in  1758,  and  the  place  became  very 
popular.  Its  fame  lapsed  for  gene- 
rations, and  recently  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  revive  it  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a large  Hydropathic 
and  Spa  Hotel,  on  a conspicuous 
site  half  a mile  from  the  town, 
amidst  well-laid  out  and  extensive 
grounds.  A passage  under  the  road- 
way near  it  leads  to  the  Pump-room 
in  the  demesne  of  Lucan  House. 
The  water  is  rich  in  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  solution,  and  contains 
a large  amount  of  carbonic  acid ; it 
is  always  cool  and  easy  to  drink, 
and  contains  but  40  grains  of  solid 


matter  to  the  gallon.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  medical  authorities  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  its  class 
in  Europe.  The  banks  of  the  river 
are  charmingly  set  off  by  ornamen- 
tal parks  and  residences,  amongst 
which  are  Lucan  House  (Capt.  C. 
Coltliurst  Yesey),  Woodville  House, 
and  St.  Edmondsbury  House.  The 
last  is  now  a branch  establishment 
of  Swift’s  Hospital  for  the  insane ; 
the  lands  are  about  200  acres  in 
extent,  and  are  well  wooded.  In  the 
grounds  of  the  first  house,  into 
which  visitors  are  admitted,  are 
the  remains  of  the  Castle  of  the 
Sarsfields.  William  Sarsfleld,  of 
Lucan,  was  knighted  in  1566,  and 
his  descendant,  Patrick  Sarsfleld, 
was  created  Earl  of  Lucan  by 
James  II.  By  the  marriage  of 
his  niece  into  the  Yesey  family,  the 
Lucan  estates  descended  to  them. 

[The  tourist  who  may  wish  to  re- 
turn to  town  by  different  routes 
may  do  so  by  steam  tram  to  Park- 
gate  (see  p.  28),  or  cross  to  the 
other  Stat.  on  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Ely.,  distant  m.  He 
may  also  proceed  from  the  village  to 
Leixlip,  through  the  demesne  or  by 
the  tram,  visit  the  Salmon-leap,  and 
rejoin  the  Midland  line  at  Leixlip 
Stat.] 

10  m.  rt.  (at  which  point  the  tra- 
veller enters  Kildare  county)  are  the 
partial  remains  of  a curiously  tall 
tower,  known  as  Confey  Castle,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  one  of  many  that 
w^ere  erected  by  the  early  English 
colonists  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  attacks  of  the  native  Irish.  When 
in  preservation,  it  consisted  of  a 
massive  square  tower  of  5 stages, 
with  turrets  at  the  N.  and  W.  angles, 
and  had  a, principal  entrance  under 
a semicircular  archway. 

11  m.  Leixlip  Stat. 

f m.  S,E.  is  the  ancient  little 
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town  of  Leixlip  (Dan.  Lax-hlciup> 
Salmon-leap)  (Pop.  679),  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Rye  Water 
with  the  Liffey,  which  is  crossed  by 
a stone  Bridge  of  3 arches.  Over- 
looking the  wooded  banks  of  the 
river  is  the  modernised  Castle , 
flanked  on  the  W.  by  a circular,  and 
on  the  E.  by  a square  tower,  the 
building  of  which  is  attributed  to 
Adam  Fitz-Hereford,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  Anglo-Norman  settlers, 
and  a follower  of  Strongbow.  It  is 
now  the  residence  of  William  Moo- 
ney, Esq.  The  chief  part  of  the 
property  round  Leixlip  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Earls  of  Kildare,  from 
whom  it  passed  into  the  Conolly 
family.  A short  distance  up  the 
stream  is  the  famous  Salmon-leap , 
where  the  Liffey  tumbles  over  a 
broad  though  not  high  ledge  of 
limestone  rocks  in  a very  picturesque 
cataract — a favourite  resort  of  picnic- 
lovers  from  Dublin.  The  visitor 
must  not  found  his  hopes  too  strongly 
on  seeing  the  salmon  ascend  the 
ledge  “ per  saltum,”  as  it  is  only  at 
certain  times  and  seasons  that  the 
operation  is  performed.  The  bo- 
tanist will  find  Hieracium  liirsutum 
growing  near  the  Leap. 

1 m.  higher  up  the  river  is  crossed 
at  Newbridge  by  a very  ancient 
Bridge  of  4 arches  (the  2 middle 
ones  being  pointed),  built  in  1308 
by  John  le  Decer,  then  Mayor  of 
Dublin,  and  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  structure  of  the  kind  now  ex- 
isting in  Ireland.  On  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Liffey  are  the  grounds  of  St. 
Wolstans  (Major  R.  0.  Cane),  con- 
taining some  interesting  Dec.  gate- 
ways, the  remains  of  the  Priory 
founded  here  by  Adam  Fitz-Here- 
ford, at  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
cent.,  in  honour  of  St.  Wulfstan, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  had  been 
just  before  canonized.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  stream  is  Castle- 
town House  (Lord  O’Brien).  It  lias 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Conolly 


family  from  the  time  df  the  tliglit 
Hon.  William  Conolly,  who  was 
Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  house  is  a fine  though  some- 
what overgrown  building,  consisting 
of  a centre  connected  with  2 wings 
by  semicircular  colonnades.  By  a 
favourite  Irish  fiction,  it  is  supposed 
to  contain  a window  for  every  day 
in  the  year,  just  as  all  the  lakes  are 
said  to  be  furnished  with  365  islands. 
The  grounds  contain  some  splendid 
cedar-trees. 

3 m.  from  Leixlip  is  the  pretty 
village  of  Celbridge,  noted  for  being 
the  residence  of  Miss  Esther  Van- 
homrigh,  the  ill-fated  Vanessa  of 
Dean  Swift.  Celbridge  Abbey , where 
she  dwelt,  was  originally  built  by 
Dr.  Marley,  Bishop  of  Clonfert. 
From  hence  the  tourist  can  return 
to  Dublin  from  Hazlehatch  Stat., 
1J  m.  on  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  line  (see  Rte.  27). 

Crossing  the  valley  of  the  Rye 
Water,  in  company  with  an  aqueduct 
100  ft.  in  height  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  canal,  and  skirting  the 
woods  of  Carton  on  rt.,  the  line 
reaches 

15  m.  Maynooth  # (Pop.  958),  a 
small,  tolerably  built  town,  con- 
taining several  interesting  objects. 
Conspicuous  from  the  Rly.  is  the 
massive  tower  of  The  Castle,  re- 
nowned for  its  strength  and  mag- 
nificence during  its  tenure  by  the 
powerful  family  of  Kildare. 

History.— It  was  probably  built  in  1176 
by  Maurice  FitzGerald,  who  came  over 
with  Strongbow  ; it  was  enlarged  by 
John  Earl  of  Kildare  in  1426,  and  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  Fitz- 
Geralds. In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  of  Lord 
Thomas  FitzGerald,  better  known  as 

Silken  Thomas,”  from  his  followers 
wearing  accoutrements  of  silken  fringe 
on  their  helmets,  it  was  besieged  by  Sir 
William  Skeffington,  to  whom  it  was 
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treacherously  yielded  by  Christopher 
Paris,  the  foster-brother  of  the  Geral- 
dines (1535).  The  traitor  was,  however, 
rightly  served,  for,  after  payment  was 
made  to  him  of  the  stipulated  reward, 
“his  head  was  chopped  off”;  or,  as 
Stanihurst  has  it,  “the  Governor 
willed  the  money  to  be  tolde  to  Parese, 
and  presently  caused  him  to  be  cut 
shorter  by  the  head.”  The  ruins, 
which  were  neatly  kept  in  order  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  consist  of  a massive  keep, 
with  a considerable  extent  of  out- 
works, strengthened  at  intervals  by 
towers.  The  importance  of  the  fortress 
at  the  time  of  it’s  capture  is  thus 
quaintly  described  : “ Greate  and  riche 
was  the  spoile — such  store  of  beddes, 
so  many  goodly  hangings,  so  riche  a 
wardrob,  such  brave  furniture,  as  truly 
it  was  accompted,  for  householde 
stuffe  and  utensils,  one  of  the  richest 
Earle  his  homes  under  the  crowne  of 
Englande.”— Holinshed.  It  became  a 
Royal  Castle,  and  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  the  Lord  Deputy  from 
1536  to  1552,  when  it  was  restored  to 
Gerald,  11th  Earl  of  Kildare.  During 
the  minority  of  George,  16th  Earl,  it 
was  put  in  repair  in  1630  by  his  guar- 
dian, and  subsequently  his  father-in- 
law,  the  Earl  of  Cork.  It  was  pillaged 
in  1641  and  was  taken  by  a detach- 
ment of  Irish  troops  sent  by  Owen  Roe 
O’Neill  from  Trim  in  1647,  and  dis- 
mantled. 

Close  to  the  Castle  is  the  College 
of  Maynooth. 

It  stands  in  grounds  of  about  70 
acres  in  extent.  The  main  build- 
ings consist  of  two  quadrangles 
separated  by  a terrace,  and  of  two 
detached  buildings,  which  form  the 
two  adjacent  sides  of  a rectangle. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  the 
Infirmary  buildings;  the  recently- 
constructed  Lecture  Hall , which 
affords  sitting-room  for  one  thousand 
persons ; and  the  Library , contain- 
ing about  40,000  vols.  One  of  the 
quadrangles,  that  which  the  visitor 
first  meets  after  passing  the  gate,  is 
the  oldest  part  of  the  College.  The 
architecture  of  the  buildings  which 
form  three  sides  gf  this  quadrangle 


is  simple  and  unpretentious.  It 
is  in  the  Renaissance  style  of  the 
Ionic  Order,  and  its  severe  plainness 
accords  very  well  with  the  strict 
discipline  of  an  ecclesiastical  college. 

The  second  quadrangle,  with  the 
exception  of  the  northern  side, 
which  is  occupied  by  the  chapel, 
was  built  in  1845,  from  designs  by 
Pugin,  and  is  regarded  as  a good, 
example  of  the  Monastic  style  at  its 
best.  The  Cloisters , which  extend 
the  whole  way  round  the  three 
sides  of  this  quadrangle,  are  adorned 
with  portraits  of  bishops,  past 
students  of  the  College. 

The  Chapel,  which  was  begun  in 
1875,  and  finished  quite  recently,  is 
in  the  early  14th  cent.  Gothic  style, 
and  was  designed  by  the  late  J.  J. 
McCarthy.  It  consists  of  a nave 
190  ft.  in  length,  and  40  ft.  in 
breadth,  and  of  two  aisles  or  cloisters. 
The  whole  nave  from  the  chancel 
arch  (70  ft.  high)  to  the  western 
doorway  forms  one  great  choir,  con- 
taining 454  stalls.  These  are  of 
carved  oak,  arranged  in  4 tiers  on 
each  side,  and  the  wall-space 
between  the  back  of  the  last  tier 
and  the  beautifully  carved  string 
course  immediately  beneath  the 
windows  is  filled  with  fresco-like 
oil  paintings  of  the  14  Stations  of 
the  Cross ; in  the  corresponding 
space  round  the  sanctuary  are  5 
similar  paintings,  representing 
scenes  from  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Ireland.  The  stained-glass  win- 
dows present  in  chronological  order 
the  chief  events  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
Over  the  W.  doorway  is  a fine  rose 
window,  beneath  which  is  an  arcade 
of  9 niches.  The  whole  floor  is  laid 
down  in  a rich  marble  mosaic.  The 
grand  Organ  is  electro-pneumatic, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind 
in  these  countries. 

The  College  of  Maynooth  was 
founded  in  1795.  Previous  to  this, 
students  intended  for  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priesthood  bad  to  go  abroad 
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for  their  education ; but  the  wars  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  rendered 
this  difficult  and  dangerous,  and,  a 
more  liberal  spirit  prevailing,  the  Irish 
Parliament  voted  a sum  of  money  for 
the  establishment  of  a College,  to 
which  the  royal  assent  was  given. 
The  Imperial  Parliament  granted,  from 
1808-13,  a sum  of  8283/.  annually, 
which  was  afterwards  raised  to  8928/. 
The  College  struggled  for  the  next  40 
years  under  great  financial  difficulties, 
and  the  establishment  was  miserably 
inadequate  to  its  wants.  In  1845  Peel, 
notwithstanding  strong  opposition, 
carried  a measure  for  its  relief,  by 
which  30,000/.  was  given  for  building 
purposes,  and  an  annual  grant  of 
26,360/.  from  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
This  afforded  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion for  500  students,  besides  20  senior 
scholars  on  the  foundation  of  Lord 
Dunboyne  (Dr.  Butler,  R.  C.  Bishop 
of  Cork),  who  left  estates  to  the  Col- 
lege, yielding  500/.  a year.  Under  the 
Irish  Church  Act  (1869),  the  Col- 
lege received  a sum  of  369,040/.  in 
compensation  for  the  cessation  of  this 
grant. 

All  students  must  reside  in  the  Col- 
lege, and  be  intended  for  the  priest- 
hood. The  course  of  study  requires 
8 years  for  its  completion. 

The  original  College  of  Maynooth 
was  founded  by  Gerald,  9th  Earl 
of  Kildare,  and  was  endowed  with 
lands  left  by  his  father,  Gerald  Mor 
(Great),  for  that  purpose.  Licence 
was  granted  to  it  in  1521,  and  it 
was  suppressed  in  1538.  There  are 
magnificent  Yew  Trees  at  Maynooth, 
one  measures  20  ft.  in  girth  at  6 ft. 
from  the  ground,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  planted  by  Maurice 
Fitzgerald  at  the  building  of  the 
Castle.  There  are  also  some  fine 
yew3  at  Carton. 

Adjoining  the  College  is  the 
Parish  Church , possessing  a very 
massive  tower  and  some  Dec.  win- 
dows. 

Close  to  the  town  is  the  entrance 
gate  to  Carton,  the  seat  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Leinster.  It  is  a hand- 
some Grecian  building,  consisting  of 


centre  with  wings,  connected  by 
corridors,  and  possessing  in  the 
interior  a library  and  some  choice 
pictures.  The  entrance  is  by  a 
porch  surmounted  by  a triangular 
pediment,  in  the  tympanum  of  which 
are  the  arms  of  the  family.  The 
park  is  very  extensive,  and  is  more 
thoroughly  English  in  the  character 
of  its  timber  and  scenery  than  al- 
most any  estate  in  Ireland.  Land- 
scape-gardening has  been  carried  to 
a high  pitch,  and  every  point  has 
been  seized  which  could  be  made 
available  for  effect.  The  property 
of  Carton  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  by  whom  it  was 
leased  in  1603  to  Wm.  Talbot,  one 
of  the  Talbots  of  Malahide.  It 
passed  to  Richard  Talbot,  Duke  of 
Tyrconnell,  and  on  his  attainder 
in  1691  it  fell  to  the  Crown.  It 
was  sold  to  General  Ingoldsby  in 
1703, 'and  from  his  successor,  T.  In- 
goldsby, the  lease  was  repurchased 
in  1739  by  the  19th  Earl  of  Kildare. 
The  mansion  was  designed  by  Cas- 
sels,  a celebrated  architect,  who  built 
the  town  houses  of  the  Leinster  and 
Waterford  families,  as  well  as  the 
Rotunda  Hospital.  In  the  garden 
is  a Stone  Table  of  Gerald,  9th 
Earl  of  Kildare,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Council-house  of 
the  Castle,  with  date  1553.  In  the 
park  is  a Tower,  the  object  of  whicli 
is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  was 
used  probably  from  the  view  to  be 
obtained  from  it,  as  a watch-tower 
to  Maynooth  Castle.  The  Carton 
Obelisli  (140  ft.)  was  erected  oppo- 
site Castletown  House  by  Mrs. 
Conollv  in  1740  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  poor,  and  is  known 
locally  as  the  “ Folly.” 

The  visitor  to  Carton  by  road 
from  Leixlip  need  not  return  by  the 
same  gate,  but  may  proceed  direct 
to  Maynooth. 

[A  few  m.  to  the  S.  of  Maynooth 
is  the  Pound  Tower  of  Taghadoe , 
remarkable  for  being  of  greater 
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dimensions  than  is  usual  in  such 
structures.] 

19 § m.  Kilcock,  a little  town  on 
the  rt.,  need  not  detain  the  tourist. 

25 i m.  L,  very  near  the  line,  are 
the  ruins  of  Cloncurry  Church  * and  a 
singular  Mound,  probably  of  a sepul- 
chral character.  The  traveller  will 
notice  with  regret  that  the  pretty 
English  scenery  through  which  he 
has  been  hitherto  passing  has  been 
gradually  changing  and  giving  place 
to  melancholy  and  dreary  bog,  a por- 
tion of  the  Bog  of  Allen,  continu- 
ing for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
way  to  Mullingar.  The  beautiful 
though  distant  ranges  of  the  Dublin 
Mountains  have  also  nearly  dis- 
appeared in  the  distance. 

26J  m.  Enfield,  a neatly  kept  little 
town,  where  the  tourist  who  wishes 
to  explore  the  archaeological  trea- 
sures of  the  Boyne  will  have  to 
leave  the  Rly.  (Rte.  3). 

30 £ m.  Moy  valley,  close  to  which 
is  Balyna , the  seat  of  Ambrose  More 
O’Ferrall,  Esq.;  and  at  33  m.  the 
line  crosses  the  River  Boyne,  which, 
as  far  as  picturesque  features  are 
concerned,  will  probably  disappoint 
the  traveller.  About  2 m.  to  the  1. 
the  tower  of  Clonard  Church  is 
visible  (Rte.  3). 

At  36  m.  Hill  of  Down  Stat., 
the  traveller  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  ingenious 
manner  in  which  Hemans,  the 
engineer  of  the  Rly.,  overcame  the 
difficulties  which  presented  them- 
selves. “In  these  bogs  he  relied 
wholly  on  a careful  and  complete 
system  of  drainage,  whereby  the 
upper  crust  is  so  perfectly  hardened 
and  dried,  that  the  rails  and  heavy 
trains  are  supported  upon  it  by  a 
light  framework  of  timber.”  The 
Hill  of  Down  itself  is  formed  of 
drift  gravel, 


41  m.  Killucan  Stat.  The  town, 
a little  to  the  rt.,  contains  nothing 
of  interest.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are,  however,  many  fine  seats.  A 
good  view  is  obtained  from  Knock- 
sheban  Hill  (473  ft.). 

The  monotony  of  the  bog  now 
becomes  more  interrupted,  and  the 
country  again  assumes  a cultivated 
and  wooded  appearance,  till  wo 
arrive  at  the  important  inland  town 
of 

50J  m.  Mullingar  #,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  military  depots  in 
Ireland  (Pop.  5323).  The  assizes 
and  the  county  business  for  West- 
meath are  also  carried  on  here.  It 
is  the  centre  of  a large  trade  in 
agricultural  produce  and  live  stock ; 
a horse-fair,  which  extends  over 
two  days,  is  held  in  November. 
Mullingar,  both  in  the  general 
appearance  of  its  buildings  and  the 
absence  of  all  archaxfiogical  features, 
would  seem  to  be  of  modern  times, 
although  it  was  in  reality  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  palatinate  towns, 
founded  by  the  English  settlers 
in  Meath,  and  possessing  a castle,  a 
priory  for  Canons  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  also  one  for  Dominicans,  of 
which  buildings  there  are  now  no 
traces.  It  was  the  scene  of  an  ob- 
stinate fight  in  1339,  when  Lord 
Thomas  Butler  was  attacked  and 
skin  by  McGeoghegan,  and  in  later 
days  it  was  garrisoned  by  Gen. 
Ginkell  as  the  head-quarters  of 
William  III.’s  army  previous  to  the 
siege  of  Athlone.  As  a military 
station  it  still  keeps  its  pre-emi- 
nence, for  which  its  central  position 
makes  it  particularly  valuable.  The 
country  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood is  pretty  and  wooded,  and 
is  moreover  well  watered  by  very 
considerable  lakes  and  their  at- 
tendant streams,  affording  good 
sport  to  the  fisherman.  Of  these 
the  principal  are  Lough  Owel  and 
Lough  Derevaragh  to  the  N.,  and 
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Lough  Ennel.  Mullingar  itself  is 
on  the  Brosna,  which,  in  English, 
signifies  “ a bundle  of  firewood  ” ; 
and  the  whole  district  was  formerly 
known  as  “ The  Country  of  the 
Waters.”  There  are  many  fine 
residences  and  desmesnes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mullingar,  par- 
ticularly round  Lough  Ennel  or 
Belvedere,  a pretty  sheet  of  water 
about  5 m.  long  and  well  wooded  on 
one  side,  and  which  the  tourist  with 
time  at  his  disposal  may  visit.  The 
fishing  is  good  when  the  green-drake 
rises  (see  Introd.).  Another  excur- 
sion may  be  made  to  Lough  Owel 
and  Multifarnham  Abbey  on  the 
Longford  line  (see  Ete.  24). 

Conveyances.  — Bail  to  Dublin, 
Athlone,  Galway,  Cavan,  Longford, 
and  Sligo.  Cars  to  Ballymahon  and 
Kilbeggan. 

Distances. — Longford,  26  m. ; Ca- 
van, 35}  m. ; Multifarnham,  7-i  m.  ; 
Dublin,  50}  m.  ; Athlone,  27}  m. ; 
Ballymahon,  18  m. ; Kilbeggan, 
14  m.;  Lough  Owel,  3 m. ; Lough 
Ennel,  2}  m. 

At  53}  m.  the  canal,  which  has 
hitherto  kept  closely  alongside  the 
Ely.,  leaves  it  at  Ballina  Bridge  and 
turns  off  N.  to  Longford  and  the 
Shannon.  With  an  occasional  view 
over  the  low  shores  of  Lough  Ennel 
on  1.,  the  Ely.  now  passes  through 
a less  attractive  country  to 

58}  m.  Castletown,  a small  village 
on  1.  The  whole  of  this  distiict  is 
abundantly  dotted  with  raths,  re- 
lieved every  few  miles  by  a single 
ruined  tower,  marking  the  former 
residence  of  some  native  chief. 

61}  m.  Streamstown,  a little  be- 
yond which,  on  1.,  close  to  the  line, 
is  the  ruined  Toiver  of  Laragh.  At 
this  point  is  a branch  to  Clara, 
effecting  a junction  with  the  Great 


Southern  and  Western  Eailway  (see 
Kte.  27). 

67  m.  1.  is  the  drained  lakelet  of 
Ballinderry , where  the  labourers 
employed  on  the  Ely.  works  in  1850 
discovered  in  the  exposed  crannog 
large  quantities  of  bones  of  animals, 
associated  with  ancient  spears  and 
weapons,  together  with  some  very 
primitive  canoes  cut  out  of  a single 
tree. 

68}  m.  Moate  # (Pop.  1340),  a 
thriving  pleasant  little  town,  many 
of  whose  inhabitants  are  of  Quaker 
descent.  It  takes  its  name  from  a 
Moat  or  Rath  at  the  back  of  the 
town,  and  the  place  was  known  as 
Moategranoge,  or  the  Moat  of  Grace, 
a lady  from  Munster  who  married  one 
of  the  O’Melaghlins  whose  territory 
this  was,  and  who,  as  tradition  said, 
ruled  and  acted  as  judge  on  this 
mound.  Close  to  the  town  are  Moate 
Castle  and  Ballynagarbry.  Passing 
73  m.  1.  Glynwood  House  (F.  T.  Dames 
Loni; worth,  Esq.),  and  on  rt.  Moy - 
drum  Castle  (Lord  Castlemaine), 
the  traveller  soon  perceives  on  1.  the 
approaching  junction  line  of  the 
South-Western  line,  and,  crossing 
the  noble  stream  of  the  Shannon, 
enters 

78  m.  Athlone  # (Pop.  6742). 

History — Athlone  has  played  a more 
important  part  in  the  history  of  Ireland 
than  any  other  town,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  Londonderry.  Al- 
though a settlement  existed  here, 
known  by  the  name  of  Atli-Luam,  the 
Ford  of  Luan,  it  was  not  until  the 
reigo^f  King  John  that  the  castle  was 
erectedby  dolm-'de  Grey,  Bishop  of 
Norwich  and  Lord  Justiciary  of  Ire- 
land (1210-1233).  It  soon  became  an 
important  mThtary  station — so  impor- 
tant, indeed,  that  when  Henry  III. 
granted  the  dominion  of  Ireland  to 
Prince  Edward,  Athlone  was  expressly 
reserved.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  it  was  made  the  seat  of  the 
lhesideucy^fQopnftUght,  During 
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the  insurrection  of  1641  the  castle  and 
town  under  Viscount  Ranelagh,  Lord 
President,  were  closely  besieged  by 
the  Connaught  men  for  22  weeks, 
until  the  garrison,  reduced  by  famine 
and  disease,  was  relieved  by  a convoy 
from  the  Dublin  army  ; and  it  was 
afterwards  taken  by  the  Parliamentary 
army  under  Sir  C.  Coote.  It  was, 
however,  during  James  II. ’s  reign  that 
Athlone  was  the  scene  of  such  stirring 
events.  Col.  Grace  held  it  success- 
fully in  July  1690,  for  that  king  for 
7 days  against  William  III.’s  army 
under  Gen.  Douglas,  who  retired  from 
the  siege.  Next  year  Gen.  Ginkell 
occupied  the  eastern  part  of  the  town 
and  commenced  a cannonade  lasting 
from  the  20th  to  the  30th  of  June, 
1691, . during  which  time  12,000 
cannon  - balls  and  600  shells  were 
thrown  on  to  the  castle  and  the  Ros- 
common side  of  the  town.  So  brave  a 
defence  was  offered  by  the  Irish  army 
under  Gen.  St.  Ruth,  that  it  was  at 
last  determined  to  take  the  city  by 
assault,  and  the  final  struggle  took 
place  at  the  ford  of  the  Shannon,  the 
narrow  bridge  over  which  had  been 
well-nigh  shattered  during  the  can- 
nonade. “ It  was  6 o’clock : a peal 
from  the  steeple  of  the  church  gave 
the  signal.  Prince  George  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  and  a brave  soldier  named 
Hamilton,  whose  services  were  after- 
wards rewarded  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Boyne,  descended  first  into  the  river. 
Then  the  grenadiers  lifted  the  Duke 
of  Wurtemburg  on  their  shoulders,  and 
with  a great  shout  plunged  20  abreast 
up  to  their  cravats  in  water.  The 
Irish,  taken  unprepared,  fired  one  con- 
fused volley  and  fled,  leaving  their 
commander,  Maxwell,  a prisoner.  The 
victory  was  complete.  Planks  were 
placed  on  the  broken  arches  of  the 
bridge,  and  pontoons  laid  in  the  river, 
without  any  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  terrified  garrison.  With  the  loss 
of  12  men  killed  and  30  wounded,  the 
English  had  in  a few  minutes  forced 
their  way  into  Connaught.” — /Mac- 
aulay. St.  Ruth  removed  his  forces 
from  hence  to  Aughrim,  about  18  m. 
distant.  The  loss  of  Athlone  is  gene- 
rally attributed  to  the  overweening 
confidence  of  St.  Ruth,  who,  intoxi- 
cated with  swcce^  at  the  failure  of 


the  first  attempt  of -the  English  army, 
“ was  roused  from  his  slumbers  just  in 
time  to  learn  the  irremediable  loss 
occasioned  by  his  presumptuous  folly.” 
— Taylor.  An  amusing  allusion  is 
made  to  this  in  ( The  Battle  of  Augh- 
rim ’ — 

“ St.  Ruth— Dare  all  the  force  of  England  be 
so  bold 

T’  attempt  to  storm  so  brave  a town,  when  I 

With  all  Hibernia’s  sons  of  war  are  nigh  ? 

Return ; and  if  the  Britons  dare  pursue. 

Tell  them  St.  Ruth  is  near,  and  that  will 
do. 

“ Postman. — Your  aid  would  do  much  better 
than  your  name.” 

A great  portion  of  the  town,  in- 
cluding the  citadel,  was  destroyed  in 
1697,  from  an  explosion  of  the 
magazine  during  a thunderstorm. 
Although  modern  improvement  has 
been  busy,  the  greater  part  of  the 
town,  which  is  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Shannon,  is  ill-built  and  confined. 
The  celebrated  Bridge , the  scene  of 
the  contest,  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  only  12  ft. 
broad.  It  was  pulled  down  to  make 
way  for  the  present  one  opened  in  1844, 
as  handsome  and  well-planned  as  the 
former  was  inconvenient.  It  is  com- 
manded by  the  castle,  the  massive 
round  towers  of  which  make  it  look 
more  ancient  than  it  is  ; the  whole 
building  has  been  so  altered  and  added 
to  at  different  periods,  that  the  only 
old  portion  is  the  decagonal  keep,  in 
the  centre  of  the  court,  now  used  as  a 
barrack.  The  Connaught  Tower  which 
stood  in  the  last  century  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  bridge  has  been  destroyed. 

Like  Mullingar,  Athlone  is  a 
very  important  military  station,  and 
contains  Barracks  which  line  the 
road  on  the  Connaught  side  of  the 
river,  between  the  Rly.  Stat.  and  the 
Bridge.  There  is  accommodation 
for  1500  men,  besides  15,000  stand 
of  arms,  with  hospital,  and  all  the 
necessary  adjuncts  to  a garrison 
town.  The  forts  and  redoubts  W. 
of  the  barracks  were  raised  in  1800, 
and  cover  an  area  of  many  acres ; 
they  are  now  dismantled  and  the 
land  converted  to  pagtpre,  Adjoin* 
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ing  are  Golf  Links.  The  visitor  will 
not  fail  to  observe  the  singular  but 
graceful  Railway  Bridge  over  which 
the  Dublin  line  is  carried  across  the 
Shannon.  It  is  constructed  on  the 
bowstring  and  lattice  principle,  and 
is  entirely  of  iron,  supported  by  12 
cylindrical  piers.  It  is  560  ft.  in 
extreme  length,  including  2 spans 
over  roads,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
river.  The  spaces  are  2 of  175,  and 
2 of  40  ft.  each.  The  latter  are 
separated  by  a pier,  which  is  formed 
by  4 cylinders,  supporting  a swivel, 
admitting  of  the  navigation  of  the 
adjacent  waters. 

Athlone  from  its  position  is  an 
important  railway  and  agricultural 
centre.  The  navigation  of  the 
Shannon  has  been  greatly  improved 
here,  a cut  having  been  made  to 
avoid  the  rapids,  and  other  works  to 
facilitate  river  traffic.  It  is  the 
terminus  for  the  steamers  of  the 
“ Shannon  Development  Co.”  on 
the  upper  and  lower  courses  of 
the  river.  It  lias  fishing,  woollen 
and  other  industries,  and  a School 
founded  by  Viscount  Ranelagh, 
which  is  close  to  the  Rly.  Stat. 
It  is  a good  angling  centre  (see 
Introd.),  and  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon  afford  an  extensive  range 
of  free  shooting.  A portion  of  the 
Town  Wall , of  considerable  height 
and  thickness,  still  remains;  it  was 
built  by  Sir  Nicholas  Malby  in  1576 
in  return  for  a grant  of  Abbey  and 
other  lands.  Some  of  the  walls 
of  St.  Peter's  Abbey  remain,  in 
which  can  be  seen  one  of  those 
curious  figures  called  “slieela-na- 
gig.'’’  The  remains  of  the  Franciscan 
Abbey  stand  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Shannon;  it  was  built  by  Cathal 
O’Connor,  and  completed  by  Sir 
Henry  Dillon  in  1241.  Though 
supposed  to  have  been  suppressed 
under  Henry  VIII.  it  flourished 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th 
cent.  GinhelVs  House  stands  at  the 
corner  of  North  Street  and  Victoria 
Place,  but  modernised,  in  which  he 


is  said  to  have  resided  after  the 
siege.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
when  a subaltern,  was  quartered 
here,  and  the  house  where  he  lodged 
will  be  readily  pointed  out.  St. 
Mary's  Church  is  modern  and  has 
two  towers,  one  of  which  is  isolated, 
and  belongs  to  an  earlier  building. 
It  contains  the  Bell , now  cracked, 
mentioned  by  Macaulay,  and  many 
interesting  monuments.  St.  Mary's 
B.  C.  Chapel  has  a fine  spire ; the 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  a 
large  building  on  a hill  to  the  E. 

Conveyances. — By  Bail  to  Dublin 
and  Galway,  to  Roscommon  and 
Westport ; also  by  Great  Southern 
and  Y\restern  Rly.  to  Portarlington 
for  Dublin  or  the  South. 

Distances. — Dublin,  78  m. ; Mul- 
lingar, 27|  m. ; Ballinasloe,  13f  m.  ; 
Lissoy,  8 m. ; Lough  Ree,  2 J m. ; 
Roscommon,  18J  m. ; Castlerea, 
34 1 m. ; Clonmacnoise,  9 m.  by 
water,  13  m.  by  road;  Shannon- 
bridge,  14  m.  water,  17  m.  by  road. 

Excursions : — 

1.  Upper  Shannon ; or  Lough  Roe. 

2.  Lower  Shannon;  or  Clon- 
macnoise. 

3.  Auburn  and  Bally mahon. 


Excursions. 

1.  Athlone  to  Lough  Bee  and 
Car  rich-on- Shannon. 

A pleasant  trip  can  be  made  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Shannon 
by  means  of  the  excellent  little 
steamers  of  the  “Shinnon  Develop- 
ment Co.”  If  the  tourist  cannot 
spare  the  time  for  this,  an  excur- 
sion at  least  should  be  made  to 
Lough  Ree,  one  cf  those  extra- 
ordinary and  picturesque  expan- 
sions of  the  Shannon  which  are  so 
peculiar  to  this  river.  It  com- 
mences nbout  2 ro.  above  Athlone, 
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and  extends  N.  for  16  m. ; about 
the  centre  it  widens  out  to  about 
7 m.  across.  It  appears  to  have 
been  formed  by  chemical  solution 
of  the  limestone,  and  presents  that 
peculiarly  broken  outline  common 
to  lakes  originating  thus.  Although 
the  character  of  the  scenery  is  not 
hilly,  yet  the  banks  are  in  many 
parts  richly  wooded ; so  also  the 
numerous  islands,  some  of  which 
are  of  considerable  size,  and  nearly 
all  possess  some  ecclesiastical  ruins 
of  ancient  date. 

Leaving  Athlone  and  passing  under 
the  Ely.  bridge  on  the  1.  is  the  Rane- 
lagli  School.  Beyond  Yew  Point,  also 
on  1.,  are  the  ruins  of  Kihnore  House 
of  considerable  extent,  which  belonged 
to  Sir  Arthur  Shaen  in  the  18th  cent. 
On  a rocky  promontory  rising  from 
the  shore  of  Safe  Harbour  is  Rindown 
Castle.  It  is  mentioned  as  Rinn-duin , 
the  Point  of  the  fort,  in  the  ‘ Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters  ’ as  existing  in  1156. 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  an  early 
stronghold  of  the  Danish  King  Tur- 
gesius.  The  place  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  O’Connors,  but  was  taken 
from  them  by  the  English,  and  the 
Castle  built  by  John  de  Gray,  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  about  1214.  As  described 
in  Weld’s  ‘ Survey  of  Roscommon,’ 
the  castle  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
P,  the  tail  of  the  letter  being  occupied 
by  a banqueting  hall,  and  the  head  by 
the  keep,  a massive  tower,  about  50  ft. 
in  breadth,  overgrown  with  ivy  of  ex- 
traordinary richness  of  growth.  To 
the  E.  of  the  castle  are  the  remains  of 
a watch-tower,  14  ft.  in  diameter,  with 
walls  4 ft.  thick,  the  whole  being  pro- 
tected by  a broad  ditch,  which  formerly 
converted  the  peninsula  into  an  island, 
and  a wall  564  yds.  long,  with  an 
arched  gateway  in  the  centre,  and 
defensive  towers  at  intervals.  The 
whole  forms  a most  interesting  ex- 
ample of  a mediaeval  military  strong- 
hold. It  was  called  St.  John’s  Castle, 
after  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  who 
held  it  for  a time.  Near  the  castle  are 
the  remains  of  a small  early  Church  of 
about  the  13th  cent.  To  the  N.E.  is 
Iniscleraun,  or  Clothrann,  after  Clothra, 
a gi§t§r  of  Queen  Me&ye,  Here  Queen 


Meave  is  said  to  have  been  killed  while 
bathing,  by  an  Ulster  chieftain,  who 
threw  a stone  with  a sling  from  the 
shore.  It  is  also  called  Quaker  Island, 
from  a Mr.  Fairbrother  who  lived  here 
over  60  years  ago.  It  has  the  ruins 
of  “ seven  ” (in  reality  6)  churches,  the 
original  founder  being  St.  Dermot.  The 
ruin  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island  has  a 
square  tower  joined  on  to  the  main 
building.  The  island  is  the  property  of 
the  Rev.  Sir  Geo.  Ralph  Fetherston, 
Bart.,  of  Ardagh.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  E.  arm  is  Nun's  Island , also  with 
ruins ; and  further  towards  the  Longford 
shore  is  Inisbofin , with  ruins  of  a church, 
monastery,  and  some  crosses.  The 
foundation  is  attributed  to  St.  Rioch, 
the  nephew  of  St.  Patrick.  Further  to 
the  E.  is  Saint's  Island  with  the  ruins 
of  a church  and  monastery  in  good 
preservation.  Inchmore , to  the  S.,  has 
also  ruins,  and  on  the  opposite  shore 
are  the  ruins  of  Portlick  Castle.  Hare 
Island,  a perfect  gem  of  woodland 
scenery,  is  further  S.,  with  the  ruins 
of  a Church  said  to  have  been  that 
of  St.  Kieran  before  he  built  Clon- 
macnoise.  It  is  owned  by  Lord  Castle- 
maine,  who  has  a lodge  here. 

Beyond  the  island  the  lake  narrows, 
and  at  the  head  of  it  is  Lanesborough 
(18  m.).  This  was  once  a free  borough 
with  its  Corporation  of  Sovereign, 
two  bailiffs  and  twelve  burgesses.  A 
sum  of  15,000/.  was  paid  to  Lord  Clon- 
brock  when  it  was  disfranchised  by 
the  Act  of  Union.  The  river  to  Ter- 
monbarry  has  no  special  feature  of 
interest.  The  Royal  Canal  enters  the 
Shannon  near  here  at  Cloondara,  the 
terminus  being  known  as  Richmond 
Harbour  (26  m.)  This  canal  is  one  of 
the  many  costly  works  of  no  perma- 
nent value  carried  out  in  Ireland.  It 
is  72  miles  long  and  was  constructed 
at  a cost  of  over  1,400,000/.  It 
reaches  a summit  level  of  322  ft.  above 
the  Litfey  end,  and  191  ft.  above  the 
Shannon  terminus  ; it  sends  a branch 
of  4 m.  to  Longford.  Never  at  any 
great  distance  from  the  Grand  Canal 
through  half  its  course,  it  competes 
with  the  latter  for  a traffic  barely 
sufficient  to  maintain  one.  Both  enter 
the  Shannon  at  remote  points,  care- 
fully avoiding  Athlone,  the  gatoway 
of  the  west,  The  Royal  Canal  j§  now 
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owned  by  the  M.  G.  W.  Rly.  Co. 
Passing  at  Termonbarry  a Bridge  of 
8 arches,  Lough  Forbes , a pretty 
sheet  of  water  is  soon  entered.  On 
the  Longford  side  of  the  lough  is  Castle 
Forbes , the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Granard. 
Here  the  Camlin  River  comes  in  from 
Longford.  The  river  is  now  in  touch 
with  the  Sligo  and  Longford  portion 
of  the  M.  G.  W.  Rly.,  and  for  par- 
ticulars of  places  on  this  section  see 
Bte.  27.  A stretch  of  the  river  of 
about  4 m.  reaches  Roosky  (33  m.),  at 
S.  end  of  Lough  Bojin.  A Bridge 
of  9 arches  here  spans  the  river.  On 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  lough  is  Dromod 
(35  m.).  Above  Bofin  is  Lough 
Boderg , and  beyond  the  head  of  the 
latter  is  Drumsna  (42  m.).  A circular 
bend  of  the  river  brings  us  to  James- 
town (44  m.),  having  on  the  rt.  the 
desmesne  of  Mount  Campbell  and  on 
the  1.  Charlestown.  After  a winding 
course  of  6 miles  we  reach  Carrick, 
50  miles  from  Athlone.  For  Killaloe 
to  Shannonbridge  see  Rte.  37.) 


2.  Athlone  to  Auburn  and  Bally  - 
mahon. 

At  Ballykeeran,  3 m.,  the  road 
crosses  the  Breensford  River,  almost 
at  its  fall  into  Lough  Killinure , an 
arm  of  Lougli  Ree.  1 m.  it.  is 
Moydrum  Castle,  the  beautiful  man- 
sion of  Lord  Castlemaine.  Following 
the  shore  of  Lough  Killinure  the 
road  passes  through  5 m.  Glassan, 
where  a branch  on  1.  leads  to  the 
ferry  to  Hare  Island.  On  rt.  is 
Waterstown  House  (Hon.  R.  T. 
Harris- Temple).  8 m.,  the  village 
of  Lis  soy  or  Auburn,  supposed  to 
have  been  delineated  by  the  poet 
Goldsmith  in  his  ‘ Deserted  Village/ 
He  was  born  on  the  10th  Nov.,  1728, 
at  Fallas , about  2J  m.  from  Bally- 
mahon, and  half-way  between  it 
and  Abbey shrule.  After  a couple 
of  years  his  father  got  the  living  of 
Lissoy,  where  Goldsmith  was  reared. 
Much  criticism  has  been  spent  on 
the  question,  whether  Lissoy  was  in 


his  mind  or  not  when  he  wrote  his 
celebrated  poem,  Macaulay  asserting 
that  the  poet  “ has  produced  some- 
thing which  never  was,  and  never 
will  be,  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
world.”  On  the  other  hand  4 The 
Three  Pigeons,’  the  apple-tree, 

“ The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The  decent  church  that  topp’d  the  neigh- 
b’ring  hill,” 

have  always  been  considered  by 
enthusiasts  as  identical  with  the 
subjects  of  the  poem.  That  Gold- 
smith remembered  his  early  home 
with  affection  is  undoubted,  as  we 
have  evidence  from  his  letters.  In 
depicting  the  village,  the  scenes  of 
his  youth  rose  in  his  memory,  but 
they  took  the  shape  and  dress  of 
English  character  and  life. 

A memorial  window  has  recently 
been  erected  to  him  in  the  parish 
Ch.  of  Forgney. 

14  m.  Ballymahon,  a small  town, 
prettily  situated  on  the  Inny,  which 
runs  under  a Bridge  of  5 arches, 
and  falls  over  ledges  of  rock,  winding 
its  way  between  wooded  islands. 
It  was  here  Goldsmith’s  mother 
lived  after  her  husband’s  death,  and 
from  here  the  poet  finally  departed 
in  1752,  never  to  return  to  Irelaud. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  Newcastle 
(Col.  W.  H.  King-Harman),  Castle- 
core  (Smyth  Bond,  Esq.),  and  Cree- 
vaghmore. 


3.  Athlone  to  Clonmacnoise , Shannon- 
bridge , and  Clonfert. 

The  journey  by  road  (13  m.)  is  for 
the  most  part  over  a most  mono- 
tonous and  uninteresting  country, 
and  the  route  by  wTater  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Quitting  Atblone  nothing  claims 
attention  for  the  first  few  miles, 
except  where  the  stream  divides 
and  encloses  the  flat  surface  of 
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Long  Island , at  the  end  of  which  is 
a pile  of  stones  in  the  river,  marking 
the  division  between  the  counties  of 
Westmeath,  Roscommon,  and  King’s 
County.  The  boats  or  “ cots  ” 
which  will  be  seen  are  of  a very 
primitive  kind,  and  the  natives  have 
preserved  the  type  from  an  early 
period.  They  are  impelled  with  a 
pole  and  carry  a very  heavy  load. 

9 m.  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  holy  places  in  all  Ireland,  The 
Seven  Churches  of  Clonmacnoise. 
The  name  Cluain-maccu-Nois  means 
the  Meadow  of  the  sons  of  Nos. 

History. — In  548  an  abbey  was  found- 
ed by  St.  Kieran,  “the  son  of  the  Car- 
penter,” on  ground  given  by  Dermot, 
King  of  Ireland.  St.  Kieran  died  of 
a plague  in  the  following  year  at  the 
early  age  of  33,  and  was  buried  here. 
The  Abbey  attained  a high  reputation 
for  learning,  and  we  find  Charlemagne 
sending  a present  of  money  to  Colchu, 
Moderator  of  the  Schools,  by  Alcuin 
of  York,  about  790.  It  was  the  chief 
seminary  for  the  sons  of  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  Connaught,  and  it 
continued  to  flourish  under  a suc- 
cession of  prelates,  notwithstanding 
the  incursions  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mans, who  more  than  once  destroyed 
and  laid  waste  the  town  and  eccle- 
siastical buildings.  Here  Tigernach 
the  Abbot  (d.  1088)  wrote  his  ‘ An- 
nals,’ and  in  it  were  compiled  the 
‘ Chronicon  Scotorum,’  the  ‘Annals 
of  Clonmacnoise,’  and  the  ‘ Leabhar- 
nah-Uidhre.’  Archdall  says  “that 
almost  half  of  Ireland  was  said  to  be 
within  the  bounds  of  Clonmacnoise,” 
and  Ware  that  it  was  “ above  all 
others  famous  for  the  sepulchres  of 
nobility  and  bishops.”  In  1552  the 
‘ Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  ’ record  : 
“ Clonmacnoise  was  plundered  by  the 
Galls  (English)  of  Athlone,  and  the 
large  bells  were  carried  from  the 
Cloigtheach.  There  was  not  left, 
moreover,  a bell,  small  or  large,  or  an 
altar,  or  a book,  or  a gem,  or  even  a 
glass  in  a window,  from  the  wall  of 
the  church  out,  which  was  not  carried 
off.”  It  continued  a bishopric  after 
the  Dissolution,  and  when  the  last 


bishop,  Peter  Ware,  died  in  1568  it 
was  united  with  Meath. 

The  ruins  consist  of:  1.  The 
Churches.  2.  The  Round  Towers. 

3.  The  Crosses  and  Inscribed  Stones. 

4.  The  Castle* 

1.  The  Churches  are 

(a.)  The  Daimhliag  Mor,  or  Great 
Church,  recorded  by  the  Four  Mas- 
ters as  having  been  built  in  909 
by  Flann,  a King  of  Ireland,  and 
Colman  Conailleach,  Abbot  of  Clon- 
macnoise. It  was,  however,  sub- 
sequently rebuilt  in  the  14th  cent, 
by  Tomultach  McDermot,  chief  of 
Moylurg : it  is  now  called  Teampull - 
McDermot.  The  chief  points  of 
interest  about  this  church  are — the 
great  western  doorway,  of  which 
Petrie  s ays  : “ But  though  the 

church  was  thus  re-edified,  we  still 
find  in  the  sandstone  capitals  of  its 
great  W.  doorway  remains  of  a more 
ancient  church,  as  their  style  and 
material,  which  are  different  from 
those  of  every  other  ornamented 
portion  of  the  building,  sufficiently 
show;  and  that  such  capitals  be- 
longed to  the  doorway  of  the  original 
church  I see  no  reason  to  doubt.” 
The  N.  doorway,  built  by  Dean 
Odo,  is  of  later  date,  and  presents 
an  elaborate  Perp.  ornamentation. 
Over  the  arch  are  3 effigies — St. 
Patrick  in  his  pontificals  in  the 
centre,  with  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Dominick  on  either  side ; on  a higher 
row  their  figures  are  repeated ; and 
on  the  pillars  is  the  inscription — 

“Doms.  Odo  Decanus  Cluanm  fieri  fecit." 

This  beautiful  doorway,  as  well  as 
the  chancel-arch  of  Fineen’s  Church, 
and  some  of  the  crosses,  exhibit  the 
marks  of  wanton  damage  inflicted 
in  May,  1864.  The  alleged  offender 
was  prosecuted  by  the  Kilkenny 
Archaeological  Society,  but  the  jury 
did  not  agree  on  a verdict. 

( b .)  Teamjpull-Fingliin , or  Fineen’s 
Church,  supposed  to  have  been 
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erected  about  the  13th  cent,  bj 
Fineen  McCarthy  Mor,  presents 
little  but  its  chancel  and  a round 
tower  attached  to  the  S.E.  junction 
with  the  nave.  The  chancel-arch, 
which  remains,  formerly  possessed 
three  concentric  arches;  the  inner 
one  has  fallen  away,  and  its  place  is 
supplied  by  a plain  arch.  Notice 
the  chevron  moulding  on  the  second 
arch,  the  Egyptian-looking  heads 
of  the  capitals,  and  “ the  bulbous 
characters  of  the  bases  of  the 
columns.”  The  chancel  is  lighted 
by  a small  circular-headed  window, 
and  possesses  an  ornamented  Piscina. 
St.  Fineen’s  Well  is  to  the  N.  near 
the  river. 

(c.)  Teampull  - Conor , founded 

about  the  beginning  of  the  11th  cent, 
by  Cathal,  the  son  of  Conor,  is  used  as 
a Parish  Church ; its  sole  antiquity 
is  a circular-headed  doorway  of  that 
period.  It  measures  45  ft.  by  27  ft., 
and  has  walls  4 ft.  thick. 

(d.)  Teampull- Kier an  is  a small 
church  with  no  special  features. 
St.  Kieran  also  possesses  here  a 
Stone , a Well,  and  an  ascribed  Cell. 
This  last  is  just  to  the  S.  of 
Teampull  McDermot,  and  has  a 
small  octangular  belfry. 

(e.)  Teampull- Kelly  lies  between 
Teampull  McDermot  and  Teampull 
Conor,  and  in  it  the  O’Kelly’s  of 
Hy  Many  were  buried. 

(/.)  Teampull  • High,  or  Mela- 
glilin’s  Church.  S.  of  these 

( g .)  Teampull-Dowling , or  Hurpan, 
S.  of  a,  was  rebuilt  in  the  17th  cent., 
and  used  in  Archdali’s  time  as  a 
Church. 

2.  The  Round  Towers  are  two  : — 

(a.)  The  largest,  or  O’Rourke’s 
Tower,  is  roofless,  and  stands  on  an 
elevation  at  the  W.  side  of  the  Ch.- 
yard.  It  is  composed  partly  of  the 
grey  limestone  with  which  this  dis- 
trict abounds.  It  is  62  ft.  in  height, 
58  ft.  6 in.  round,  the  top  of  the 
doorway  is  11  ft.  3 in.  from  the 


ground,  and  the  walls1  are  5 fit.  3 in* 
in  thickness.  It  shows  5 storeys  in- 
cluding that  below  the  doorway,  and 
the  top  has  8 quadrangular  openings. 

Petrie  believes  it  to  hat'd  been 
erected  about  908  (coeval  With  the 
Daimhliag  Mor),  though  he  considers 
‘ ‘ that  it  was  indeed  repaired  at  a 
period  long  subsequent  to  its  erection, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the 
masonry  of  the  building  itself,  the: 
upper  portion  being  of  coarse-jointed* 
masonry  of  limestone ; while  the’ 
greater  part  of  it  below  is  of  close- 
jointed  ashlar  sandstone  ; and  besides, 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  tower  when 
such  restoration  was  made  was  reduced 
considerably  in  its  original  height,  as 
proportioned  to  its  circumference.”' 
From  its  situation,  this  tower  is  a very 
conspicuous  feature.  “It  was  high 
enough  to  take  cognisance  of  the 
coming  enemy,  let  him  come  from 
what  point  he  might;  it  commanded 
the  ancient  causeway  that  was  laid 
down,  at  a considerable  expense,  across 
the  great  bog  on  the  Connaught  side 
of  the  Shannon ; it  looked  up  and 
down  the  river,  and  commanded  the 
tortuous  and  sweeping  reaches  of  the 
stream,  as  it  unfolded  itself  like  an 
uncoiling  serpent  along  the  surround- 
ing bogs  and  marshes  ; it  commanded  . 
the  line  of  the  Aisgir  Riadha ; could  , 
hold  communication  with  the  holy' 
places  of  Clonfert ; and  from  the  top  * 
of  its  pillared  height  send  its  beacon 
light  towards  the  sacred  isles  and 
anchorite  retreats  of  Lough  Ree  ; it  ■ 
was  large  and  roomy  enough  to  contain 
all  the  officiating  priests  of  Clonmac- 
noise,  with  their  pyxes,  vestments,, 
and  books  ; and  though  the  pagan 
Dane  or  the  wild  Munsterman  might . 
rush  on  in  rapid  inroad,  yet  the  solitary 
watcher  on  the  tower  was  ready  to- 
give  warning,  and  collect  within  the 
protecting  pillar  all  holy  men  and. 
things,  until  the  tyranny  was  over- 
past.”— Otway. 

( b .)  McCarthy’s  Tower,  attached' 
to  the  chancel  of  Teampull-Finghin,. 
is  more  perfect;  it  is  7 ft.  in  diame-- 
ter  within  and  56  ft.  in  height  to’ 
the  eave  of  the  conical  cap.  The- 
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door  of  this  tower  is  level  with 
the  ground— an  uncommon  feature. 
There  is  a difference  of  opinion 
among  antiquaries  as  to  wh ether  it 
is  coeval  or  not  with  the  Church. 
Petrie  thought  it  was. 

3.  The  Crosses  and  Inscribed 
Stones : — 

In  front  of  the  W.  door  of 
Teampull  McDermot,  and  coeval 
with  it,  is  the  Great  Cross,  formed 
of  a siugle  stone,  15  ft.  high  and 
elaborately  carved.  In  the  lowest 
compartment  of  the  W.  front  of  the 
shaft  is  an  Irish  inscription  : — 

A prayer  for  Flann,  son  of  Maelsechlainn/” 

And  on  the  reverse  side : — 

“ A prayer  for  Colman,  who  made  this  Cross 
on  the  king  Flann.” 

This  settles  the  question  of  the  date 
of  the  construction  of  the  cross.  The 
sculptures  on  the  E.  side  are  in- 
tended to  relate  to  the  original 
foundation  of  Clonmacnoise  by  St. 
Kieran,  while  the  opposite  side 
commemorates  scenes  in  the  passion 
of  our  Saviour,  from  which  it  ob- 
tained the  name  given  it  in  the 
‘ Annals  of  Tigernach  ’ of  the 
Cros-na-Screaptra — or  Cross  of  the 
Scriptures.  St.  Kieran  is  repre- 
sented with  a hammer  in  one  hand 
and  a mallet  in  the  other.  The 
shaft  of  the  old  Cross  of  Banaglier 
has  been  placed  here,  which  is  now 
considered  to  have  been  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Bishop  O’Duffy,  who 
was  killed  by  a fall  from  his  horse 
(1297). 

Besides  the  Crosses,  there  are  a 
number  of  Inscribed  Stones,  now 
kept  locked  up  in  the  Churches, 
188  of  which  have  been  found  here, 
identified  in  date  by  means  of  the 
names  from  628  to  1273.  Among 
them  are  that  of  Abbot  Maelfinnia 
(d.  991),  Abbot  Blathmac  (d.  896), 
Abbot  Flannchadh  (d.  1002), 

Suibhne  McMaoilumha  (the  most 
learned  Irishman  of  his  day,  and 
who  visited  Alfred  the  Great, 


d.  about  891),  Abbot  Coirpre  Crom 
(d.  899),  and  many  others.f  The 
Cemetery  is  about  20  acres  in  ex- 
tent. The  whole  place  is  crowded 
with  gravestones,  showing  the  pre- 
ference given  to  Clonmacnoise  as  a 
place  of  interment.  The  festival  of 
St.  Kieran  is  held  on  the  9th  of 
September,  when  numbers  of  people 
from  the  remote  parts  of  the  country 
attend  here,  and  perform  their 
devotions. 

4.  The  Episcopal  Palace  and  Castle 
of  the  O’Melaghlins,  which  stands 
with  bastions  overlooking  the  river 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  cemetery,  and 
defended  by  a dry  fosse.  It  was 
erected  early  in  the  13th  cent,  by 
order  of  John  de  Gray,  Bishop  of 
Warwick.  It  is  now,  however,  a 
heap  of  ruins.  “ Some  parts  lie  in 
masses  larger  than  human  habita- 
tions in  the  fosse ; others  are  rolled 
in  immense  heaps  in  the  vallum  ; a 
curtain-wall,  at  least  10  ft.  thick, 
lies  at  an  angle  of  45°,  reclining  upon 
about  J ft.  of  its  thickness.” 

Some  distance  to  the  N.E.  are 
the  remains  of  the  Nunnery  built, 
in  1167,  by  Devorgilla,  daughter  of 
O’Melaghiin  and  wife  of  O’Rourke, 
Prince  of  Brefnv,  and  who  eloped 
with  McMurrough.  The  road  be- 
tween it  and  the  Churches,  and 
carried  on  to  the  E.,  is  known  as  the 
Pilgrims'  Road.  In  1865  the  Kil- 
kenny Archaeological  Society  par- 
tially restored  this  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  remains.  Here  about 
4 ft.  of  the  walls  were  laid  bare  by 
removing  rubbish,  and  the  fine  W. 
doorway  and  the  chancel  arch  dis- 
covered and  replaced. 

The  geologist  will  notice  before 
leaving  Clonmacnoise  the  singular 
gravel  ridges  or  hills  forming  the 
Aisgir  Riadha , known  as  “ Eskers,” 
which  intersect  Ireland  from  E.  to 

f For  illustrations  of  these  see  ‘Irish 
Christian  Inscriptions’  ( Miss  Stokes),  and 
Petrie’s  ‘ Round  Towers  and  Ancient  Archi- 
tecture of  Ireland.’ 
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W.  They  here  cross  the  Shannon, 
causing  the  river  to  be  deflected 
and  form  a bend.  In  fact,  the  7 
Churches  are  situated  on  a great 
mass  of  drift. 

14  m.  Shannonbridge  is  a small 
town  at  the  confluence  of  the  Suck 
with  the  Shannon,  the  former 
dividing  Galway  from  Roscommon, 
and  the  latter  King’s  Co.  from 
both.  The  Shannon  is  crossed  by 
a Bridge  of  17  arches,  resting  on 
a small  island.  The  Connaught 
end  of  it  is  defended  by  a tet6  du 
pout  and  an  artillery  barrack  now 
long  abandoned. 

From  here  the  excursion  may  be 
continued  to  Clonfert,  4 m.  to  the  S. 
( Cluain-ferta , the  Meadow  of  the 
grave),  where  St.  Brendan  founded 
a monastery  in  558.  It  suffered  the 
usual  vicissitudes  at  the  hands  of 
the  natives  and  Danes,  and  was 
plundered  and  burnt  six  times  from 
the  8tli  to  the  12th  cents.  It  sub- 
sequently became  the  seat  of  a 
diocese,  which  is  now  united  with 
Klllaloe,  Kilmacduagh,  and  Kil- 
fenora.  The  Cathedral,  which  is 
also  parish  Church,  is  a small  build- 
ing, consisting  of  a nave  with  a 
western  tower  in  the  centre,  a chan- 
cel and  transepts,  and  a sacristy 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  special  feature  of  the  building 
is  the  doorway  of  beautiful  Roman- 
esque style,  which  Brash  says, 
“in  point  of  design  and  execu- 
lion,  I have  not  seen  excelled  by 
any  similar  in  these  islands.”  Its 
height  is  7 ft.  to  top  of  capitals,  5 ft. 
3 in.  wide  at  base  inside  of  jambs, 
which  slightly  incline,  and  13  ft.  4 in. 
external  of  piers.  It  has  G orders  of 
arches  resting  on  6 jambs,  shafts, 
and  piers.  The  capitals  are  highly 
sculptured,  showing  grotesque 
human  and  animal  heads ; the  entire 
surface  of  the  doorway  shows  an 
extraordinary  combination  of  inter- 
laced pattern ; and  a variety  of 
carving  executed  with  great  skill 


and  ingenuity.  The  E.  window  ia 
also  beautiful,  and  Brash  thinks  the 
chancel  the  oldest  part  of  the 
church,  the  doorway  dating  very 
probably  from  1 166.  It  was  allowed 
to  fall  into  a state  of  the  greatest 
neglect  until  1882,  when  the  present 
rector,  the  Rev.  Canon  M’Larney, 
energetically  undertook  its  restora- 
tion. This  has  been  carried  out  with 
the  greatest  care  and  success  under 
the  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  J. 
F.  Fuller.  The  chancel  and  sacristy 
are  completed  and  the  nave  partly 
restored.  To  complete  the  good  work 
so  satisfactorily  carried  on  under 
great  difficulties  a sum  of  1500Z.  is 
still  needed. 


Return  to  Main  Route. 

From  Athlone  the  line  runs 
through  a dreary  and  uninteresting 
country  to 

91 J m.  Ballinasloe#  (Pop.  4642), 
(Ir.  Bel-atha-na-sluaigheadh , Mouth 
of  the  ford  of  armies),  so  well  known 
through  Great  Britain  for  its  great 
horse  and  cattle  fairs.  Entering  it 
from  the  Stat.  on  the  1.,  is  a Statue , 
by  Raemakers,  of  the  3rd  Earl  of 
Clancarty,  erected  by  subscription 
(1874),  and  further  on  the  Union 
Workhouse  and  Convent.  On  the  rt. 
is  the  Fair  Green , from  which  the 
Church  rises  conspicuously  on  a 
slight  elevation.  The  town  lies 
in  a low  position  on  the  banks  of 
the  Suck  River,  which  divides  Ros- 
common from  Galway ; it  forms  an 
island  here,  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  two  Bridges.  On  its  brink 
is  the  R.  C.  Chapel  with  a lofty 
spire.  On  the  eastern  side  are  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  (1  m.)  for  Galway 
and  Roscommon,  passing  the  ruins 
of  a Castle  1.,  which  was  a strong 
fortress  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  outer  walls  only  remain,  and 
are  incorporated  with  a modern 
residence.  The  great  fair  of  the 
year,  which,  to  English  eyes,  pro- 
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gents  a scene  of  rare  confusion,  is 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October 
and  the  four  following  days,  partly 
in  the  neighbouring  grounds  of 
Gar  bally  and  partly  in  the  Fair 
Green.  Owing  to  the  facilities  for 
railway  transit  to  Dublin  and  other 
markets,  the  numbers  brought  to  the 
fairs  by  the  flockmasters  of  Leinster 
and  Connaught  are  not  so  great  as 
formerly.  Adjoining  the  town  is 
Garbally,  the  fine  demesne  of  the 
Earl  of  Clancarty,  which  is  open  to 
the  public. 

Conveyances. — Rail  to  Dublin  and 
Galway.  Car  to  Parsonstown 
through  Eyrecourt  and  Banagher; 
to  Portumna ; to  Mountbellew. 

Distances.  — Athlone,  13|  m. ; 
Shannonbridge,  9 m. ; Parsonstown, 
26  m. ; Banagher,  18  m. ; Eyre- 
court, 11 J m. ; Portumna,  22  m. ; 
Mountbellew,  18  m.  ; Aughrim, 
4^  m. ; Kilconnell,  9 m. 

Excursion. 

Ballinasloe  to  Aughrim  and 
Kilconnell. 

Leaving  Ballinasloe  we  imme- 
diately pass  on  the  1.  a Doric  Monu- 
ment to  Archdn.  Le  Poer  Trench 
(1839).  On  the  rt.  is  the  entrance 
to  Garbally,  and  the  road  skirts  the 
demesne  wall  for  about  a mile.  At 
4J  m.  is  Aughrim  (Ir.  Each-dliruim , 
Horse  hill).  This  village  is  famous 
for  the  battle  which  took  place  on 
Aughrim  or  Kilcommodan  Hill, 
about  1 m.  to  the  S.,  on  July  12th, 
1691,  between  the  Irish  army  under 
Gen.  St.  Ruth  and  Sarsfield  (Lord 
Lucan),  and  the  English  army  under 
Ginkell  and  Talmash. 

On  the  fall  of  Athlone  St.  Ruth  and 
his  army  fled  to  Aughrim  and  en- 
camped along  the  heights  of  Kilcom- 
modan Hill.  It  was  a most  strategic 
position,  behind  a bog  nearly  1 m. 
broad,  through  which  a stream  ran, 

[Ireland.'] 


and  approached  by  two  passes,  that  on 
the  rt.  by  the  hills  of  Urachree,  and 
on  the  1.  across  a morass  by  a narrow 
causeway,  strongly  guarded  ly  the  old 
Castle  of  the  O’Kellys  and  intrench- 
ments.  The  contending  armies  have 
been  variously  estimated,  the  Jacobites 
most  probably  numbered  25,000  and 
the  Williamites  18,000.  The  battle 
commenced  by  the  English  forcing 
the  passage  on  the  rt.,  and  after  a 
fierce  engagement  St.  Ruth  drew  part 
of  his  cavalry  to  support  his  rt.  wing. 
The  English  seeing  this  advanced  their 
cavalry  to  force  the  pass  of  Aughrim 
on  the  Irish  L,  and  the  infantry  were 
ordered  to  cross  the  bog,  to  be  sup- 
ported in  a wheel  from  the  cavalry. 
A furious  fire  was  poured  on  the 
infantry  and  the  Irish  designedly  re- 
tired, when  the  former,  forgetful  of 
orders,  rushed  forward,  and  were  at- 
tacked in  front  and  flank,  and  driven 
across  the  bog  with  great  slaughter. 
The  cavalry  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
pass,  and  gave  the  infantry  time  to 
rally.  St.  Ruth  advanced  his  cavalry 
to  meet  the  charge,  and  at  this  move- 
ment he  was  slain,  his  head  being 
swept  off  by  a cannon  ball.  St.  Ruth 
having  been  on  unfriendly  terms  with 
Sarsfield  had  not  taken  him  into  his 
confidence,  and  before  any  definite 
action  could  be  taken,  the  battle  was 
decided.  The  passage  of  the  English 
cavalry  is  attributed  to  the  failure  of 
ammunition  given  to  the  troops  at  the 
castle  ; they  were  armed  with  French 
muskets,  and  it  is  said  that  the  bullets 
supplied  to  them  proved  to  have  been 
for  English  pieces.  The  Irish  loss 
has  been  estimated  at  7000  men. 
“Soon,”  says  Macaulay,  “a  multi- 
tude of  dogs  came  to  feast  on  the 
carnage.  These  beasts  became  so 
fierce,  and  acquired  such  a taste  for 
human  flesh,  that  it  was  long  dan- 
gerous for  men  to  travel  that  road 
otherwise  than  in  companies.” 

The  following  lines  of  an  old  play 
are  still  remembered — 

“ Aughrim  is  no  more,  St.  Ruth  is  dead,  f 

And  all  his  guards  are  from  the  battle  fled ; 

As  he  rode  down  the  hill  he  met  his  fall, 

And  died  a victim  to  a cannon-ball.” 

Battle  of  Aughrim. 

A spot  by  the  modern  Church  which 
stands  on  the  hill  is  still  known  as 

Q 
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“ St.  Ruth’s  Flag,”  where  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  buried  ; and  “ St. 
Ruth’s  Bush  ” once  marked  the  spot 
where  he  fell. 

4|  m.  W.  of  Auglirim  is  Kilconnell 
(Connall’s  Church),  which  may  be 
reached  in  4 m.from  Woodlawn  Stat.; 
but  as  a car  may  not  always  be  ob- 
tainable, the  safest  plan  will  be  to  visit 
it  from  Ballinasloe.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  ruined  Abbey , founded  in  1400 
for  Franciscan  Friars  by  William 
O’Kelly,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
Church  raised  by  St.  Connall.  “ As 
picturesque  a ruin  as  can  be  where 
there  are  neither  hills,  rocks,  lake, 
nor  river,  and  but  a few  distant 
trees ; perhaps  its  ivy-mantled  tower 
and  roofless  gables  were  better  in 
keeping  with  the  waste  and  desola- 
tion that  presided  over  the  place, 
destitute  as  it  is  of  any  modern 
improvement  and  decoration  what- 
ever.”— Otway.  The  Church  con- 

sists of  nave,  choir,  S.  transept,  and 
aisle,  with  cloisters  and  domestic 
buildings.  A very  graceful  though 
slender  tower  of  2 stages  rises  from 
the  junction  of  the  nave,  choir,  and 
transept  of  later  date.  The  Dec. 
windows  are  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  tracery,  while  the 
cloisters  afford  one  of  the  most 
perfect  examples  in  Ireland.  The 
area  is  small,  only  48  ft.  square,  and 
is  enclosed  by  pointed  arches  on 
each  side,  the  columns  of  which  are 
not  carried  down  to  the  ground,  but 
spring  from  a low  wall.  The  whole 
effect  is,  says  Fergusson,  “ more 
like  a cloister  in  Sicily  or  Spain 
than  anything  in  these  islands.” 
In  the  interior  of  the  Church  are 
some  fine  Monuments , and  a tablet  to 
the  memory  of  some  members  of  the 
Trimlestone  family,  “whoe,  being 
transplanted  into  Conaght  with 
others  by  orders  of  the  vsvrper 
Cromwell,  dyed  at  Moinivae,  1667.’ y 
A pretty  Cross  in  the  village  has- 
been  restored  by  the  Roman  Catholic- 
clergy. 


101J  m.  On  1.  of  Woodlawn  Stat. 

is  Woodlawn  House , the  seat  of  Lord 
Ashtown.  On  a hill  overlooking 
the  Stat.  rt.  is  a castellated  edifice, 
known  as  Trench’s  Monument , and 
used  as  a mausoleum  for  the  Ash- 
town family.  From  hence  the  Ely. 
runs  over  a miserable,  bleak,  and 
stony  country  to 

107  m.  Attymon,  from  which  a 
small  branch  line  runs  for  9 m.  to 
Loughrea. 

[Loughrea  # (Pop.  2815),  prettily 
situated  on  the  northern  bank  of 
Lough  Rea,  a lake  between  2 and 
3 m.  in  circumference,  on  which  a 
large  number  of  Crannogs,  or  an- 
cient stockaded  islands,  have  been 
discovered.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  are  some  remains  of  an  E.  Eng. 
Monastery,  founded  by  Sir  Richard 
de  Burgo  for  Carmelite  friars  about 
the  year  1300.  At  the  Dissolution 
its  possessions  went  to  the  Earl  of 
Clanricarde,  ancestor  of  the  present 
Marquis.  The  monastery  still 
remained,  and  the  present  building 
was  erected  in  1829.  There  are  also 
two  Nunneries  in  the  town.  There 
are  some  remains  of  the  Castle  built 
by  De  Burgo,  and  once  the  residence 
of  the  Clanricarde  family.  There 
are,  moreover,  a couple  of  ruined 
towers,  about  1 m.  to  the  N.  There 
is  a Cromlech  within  a circular 
enclosure  on  the  summit  of  Monu- 
ment Hill  near  the  town.  The 
scenery  between  Loughrea  and 
Athenry  is  of  that  peculiar  rocky 
and  desolate  character  which  be- 
longs to  Galway,  although  the  mono- 
tony is  somewhat  relieved  by  the 
distant  views  of  Slieve  Aughty  to 
the  S.,  on  the  confines  of  Clare  and 
Galway.  In  the  neigbourhood  are 
St.  Cleran’s  and  Dunsandle  (Lord 
Dunsandle).] 

113J  m.  Athenry#  (with  accent  on 
last  syllable),  a poor  town  with 
a Pop.  of  910,  which,  as  far  as 
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ruined  antiquities  go,  is  a small 
Tadmor  in  the  wilderness.  Its  ruins 
consist  of  a castle,  town  walls  and 
gateway,  and  monasteries  which 
should  prove  of  great  interest  to 
the  archaeologist. 

History. — Athenry  is  from  Ath-na- 
Riogh,  the  Ford  of  the  kings.  It  was 
thought  by  Sir  James  Ware,  with  some 
probability,  to  have  been  the  chief 
town  of  the  Auteri,  whom  Ptolemy 
places  in  this  part  of  Ireland.  At  all 
events,  it  was  of  importance  subse- 
quent to  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion, 
having  been  the  first  raised  and  princi- 
pal town  of  the  De  Burgos  and  Ber- 
minghams  ; it  was  walled  in  1211,  and 
the  castle  erected  in  1238.  Under  the 
shelter  of  its  defences  many  ecclesias- 
tical establishments  rose  up,  amongst 
which  were  a Dominican  monastery 
founded  by  Meyler  de  Bermingham  in 
1241,  which  became  the  favourite 
church  and  burial-place  of  the  Earls 
of  Ulster  and  many  of  the  chief  Irish 
families ; and  a Franciscan  priory, 
founded  in  1464  by  the  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare. In  1316  a great  battle  was 
fought  here  by  Sir  Wm.  De  Burgo 
and  Bermingham,  4th  Baron  of 
Athenry,  against  Felim  O’Connor, 
King  of  Connaught,  who  had  joined 
Edward  Bruce.  The  importance  of 
the  town,  however,  decayed  in  1577, 
when  the  2 sons  of  the  Earl  of  Clanri- 
carde,  the  “ Mac-an-Earlas,”  nearly 
destroyed  it  by  fire.  It  was  rebuilt 
and  improved  in  1585,  but  in  1596 
Bed  Hugh  O’Donnell  with  his  army 
overran  Connaught  and  besieged 
Athenry.  They  destroyed  the  gates, 
set  fire  to  the  town,  which  was 
burnt,  the  citadel,  abbey,  and 
church  escaping ; and  from  this 
destruction  the  town  never  recovered. 
It  returned  two  members  of  Parlia- 
ment from  the  reign  of  Bichard  II. 
until  the  Union. 

The  Castle  consists  of  a massive 
quadrangular  keep  surrounded  by  out- 
works. It  is  of  the  usual  square  un- 
ornamented style ; the  ground  floor 
has  two  vaulted  compartments  sup- 
ported by  pillars,  the  roof  showing 
traces  of  the  basket-work.  The  second 
story  is  lit  by  pointed  windows,  and 


the  battlements  by  narrow  eylet-holes. 
The  Walls  of  the  town,  with  round 
towers  at  intervals,  were  once  exten- 
sive ; a considerable  but  shattered 
portion  still  remains.  A castellated 
Gateway , with  restored  arch,  stands 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town. 

The  Dominican  Monastery  has  a cruci- 
form Church,  147  ft.  long,  of  which 
the  intersecting  tower  has  disappeared. 
The  choir  was  extended  20  ft.  in  1324. 
It  was  burned  in  1423  and  practically 
rebuilt  4 years  later.  The  E.  window 
of  4 lights  is  an  insertion  in  the  arch 
of  a larger  window.  The  later  portion 
of  the  choir  has  two  pointed  windows 
of  15th-cent.  work,  and  in  the  N.  wall 
are  six  early  lancets  : note  the  Tomb- 
recess,  and  also  the  mural  Tablet  in 
Eng.,  Fr.  and  Lat.  (1682J— “here  is 
the  antient  Sepulchre  of  the  Sept  of 
Walls  of  Droghty  late  demolished  by 
Cromellians.”  The  huge  Tomb  of  Lady 
M.  Bermingham  (1779)  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  chancel.  On  the  S.  side 
is  the  Sacristy , a vaulted  structure 
with  a late  trefoil  headed  E.  window 
of  3 lights.  It  has  been  used  as  a 
burial-place  of  Dom.  monks  in  recent 
years.  The  fine  W.  window  of  the 
nave  is  of  4 lights,  Decorated  Gothic, 
recently  opened  and  repaired.  The  S. 
wall  has  5 lights  and  one  closed,  with 
Recesses  and  Sedilia:  note  the  small 
pulpit-like  structure  projecting  from 
the  S.W.  corner.  Three  of  the  arches 
separating  the  N.  aisle  from  the  nave 
remain  ; it  has  an  arcade,  two  side 
lights,  and  a Pointed  door.  The  N. 
transept  has  a fine  arcade  with  trefoil- 
headed niches,  and  a mural  Slab 
(Brown,  1686).  The  central  tower  has 
fallen,  the  S.  piers  alone  remaining ; 
the  monastic  buildings  which  lay  to 
the  S.  have  long  since  been  swept 
away  to  build  barracks,  and  their  site 
is  now  occupied  by  cottages.  In  1893 
the  Board  of  Works  carried  out  some 
very  necessary  repairs,  and  the  burial- 
ground,  which  was  in  the  greatest 
neglect,  was  put  in  order.  Many  of 
the  monuments  of  the  De  Burgos, 
Dalys,  Lynches,  and  other  Galway 
families, were  destroyed  by  the  Puritan 
soldiers  ; those  that  remain  are  worthy 
careful  examination. 

The  Franciscan  Monastery  was  a cruci- 
form building,  little  of  which  remains. 
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The  modern  Parish  Church  occupies  the 
chancel  and  belfry.  Of  the  nave  nothing 
is  left  but  the  S.  wall  with  its  two  15th- 
cent.  windows.  The  S.  transept  has 
the  remains  of  a tine  window,  and  in 
the  E.  wall  is  a double  Piscina.  Of 
the  N.  transept  there  is  now  but  the 
shattered  decorated  Gothic  window  to 
be  seen  in  its  ivy  covered  ruins.  In 
the  market  place  is  the  fragment  of  a 
stone  Cross;  on  one  face  is  the  Cruci- 
fixion with  figures,  and  on  the  other 
the  Virgin  and  Child.  Near  it  is  an 
old  Castle , still  used  as  a dwelling. 

Though  there  are  mauy  miserable 
cabins,  common  enough  in  the  west, 
the  town  shows  marked  improvement 
in  recent  years.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Athenrv  are  Castle  Lambert , 
Castle  Ellen , and  Moyode  Castle 
(B.  W.  Persse,  Esq.). 

Conveyances. — By  rail  to  Dublin 
and  Galway ; to  Ennis  and  Li- 
merick ; to  Tuam,  Westport,  and 
Sligo.  Mail-car  to  Lough rea. 

Distances. — Galway,  13  in. ; Oran- 
more,  m. ; Loughrea  (road),  11m.; 
Tuam,  16  m. ; Monivea,  6 m. 

Passing  on  1.  the  square  fortress 
of  Derrydonnel,  the  traveller  reaches 

121  m.  Oranmore,  a village  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  a creek  which 
forms  part  of  Galway  Bay.  Here  is 
another  square  Castle , built  by  the 
Earl  of  Clanricarde,  who,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1641, 
placed  it  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Willoughby,  who  surrendered 
it  without  the  Earl’s  consent  to  the 
Catholic  forces  in  1643.  It  was 
taken  again  by  Sir  Charles  Coote 
in  1651.  The  town  gives  a title  to 
the  Browne  family.  From  hence 
the  rail  runs  through  a dreary  and 
stony  district,  though  the  monotony 
is  soon  relieved  by  fine  views  of  the 
Bay  of  Galway,  which  stretches  out 
to  the  W.  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 
Crossing  an  arm  of  the  bay  known 


as  Lough  Athalia , on  the  N.  shofe 
of  which  are  Mervieiv  (P.  J.  Joyce, 
Esq.)  and  Benmore  (Major  J.  W. 
Lynch),  the  tourist  arrives  at 

126J  m.  the  ancient  city  of 
Galivay  (Rte.  20). 


ROUTE  20. 

GALWAY,  ARAN  ISLANDS,  LOUGH 
CORRIB:  GALWAY  TO  CLIFDEN. 

The  tourist  bound  for  Connemara 
should  make  Galway  his  starting- 
point.  The  new  Rly.  from  Galway 
to  Clifden  affords  special  facilities 
for  visiting  this  wild  and  romantic 
region.  The  guage  is  that  of  the 
Mid.  G.  W.  Rly.  over  which  the 
Company  runs  its  own  carriages. 
A public  car  runs  from  Clifden  to 
Westport,  breaking  the  journey  at 
Leenane.  From  Westport  a new 
Rly.  now  runs  to  Achill  Sound.  The 
tourist  can  return  to  Dublin  from 
Westport,  or  proceed  to  Ballina  by 
rail  from  Manulla  Junct.,  and  on 
by  car  to  Sligo.  The  new  line 
recently  opened  from  Claremorris 
to  Collooney  will  bring  him  more 
directly  to  Sligo,  from  whence  he 
can  return  to  Dublin,  unless  he 
wishes  to  proceed  through  Donegal 
from  the  South. 

Connemara,  called  after  Conmac 
the  son  of  Fergus  and  Maeve,  em- 
braces, generally  speaking,  all  that 
part  of  Galway  from  the  N.  side  of 
the  Bay  to  the  Killaries  and  the 
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barony  of  Murrisk  beyond  them,  and 
from  Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib  to 
the  sea.  It  was  anciently  known  as 
Iar- Connaught,  but  this  name  is  now 
usually  applied  to  the  barony  of  Moy- 
cullen,  which  lies  W.  of  Galway. 
The  part  of  the  barony  of  Eoss  be- 
tween the  Killaries  and  Lough  Mask 
is  known  as  Joyce  Country , from  the 
prevailing  name  of  its  inhabitants, 
who  are  descended  from  a Welsh 
family  who  settled  there  in  the  13th 
cent.  Iar-Connaught  rises  from 
the  shores  of  Galway  Bay  to  a 
height  of  300  ft.  with  hills,  however, 
rising  to  a considerable  altitude. 
The  Joyce  Country  is  mountainous, 
several  of  the  Maamturk  range  being 
from  1500  ft.  to  2000  ft.  high ; this 
range  is  freely  intersected  with  glens 
and  river  valleys.  The  coast  is 
greatly  indented,  and  over  the  sur- 
face are  scattered  hundreds  of  lakes. 
In  the  W.  rise  the  Twelve  Pins  of 
Bunnabeola  from  the  shores  of  the 
beautiful  lakes  Ballynabinch,  Derry- 
clare,  and  Inagh.  The  Murrisk 
peninsula  in  Mayo,  between  the  Kil- 
laries and  Clew  Bay,  is  a mass  of 
mountains  broken  into  numerous 
lateral  valleys,  trending  eastward, 
and  watered  by  many  mountain 
streams.  The  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Connemara  teem  with  fish,  and  the 
best  fishing  districts  are  fairly  well 
provided  with  hotels  (see  In  trod.). 
The  general  tourist  will  find  the 
scenery  varied  and  attractive 
throughout,  and  well  worth  making 
a thorough  acquaintance  with. 

GALWAY  * (Pop.  13,414).  This 
ancient  town  contains  within  its 
precincts  so  much  that  is  interesting, 
that  the  traveller  should  make  it  his 
headquarters  for  a few  days.  As 
the  objects  of  interest  in  the  town 
are  very  irregularly  distributed  in 
the  old  streets,  much  time  will  be 
saved  by  taking  a guide,  easily  pro- 
curable by  inquiry  at  the  hotels. 
Independently  of  its  being  the  prin- 
cipal town  in  the  county,  and  indeed 


long  a county  in  itself,  it  has  con- 
siderable natural  advantages,  with 
which  neither  its  industries  nor  its 
commerce  are  at  all  commensurate, 
and  much  of  it  wears  an  air  of  sad 
but  picturesque  dilapidation. 

History. — Under  various  names,  a 
town  has  been  established  here  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  Ptolemy  men- 
tions a city  called  Magnata  or  Nag- 
nata,  which  is  generally  considered 
to  be  identical  with  Galway.  This 
last  name  is  derived,  according  to 
some,  from  a legend  to  the  effect 
that  a woman  named  Galva  was 
drowned  in  the  river  hard  by ; by 
others,  from  the  Gallaeci  of  Spain,  with 
whom  the  town  carried  on  an  exten- 
sive trade  ; and  by  others  again,  from 
the  Gaels  or  foreign  merchants  by 
whom  it  was  occupied. 

Nothing  is  known  of  Galway  until 
1124,  when,  according  to  the  Four 
Masters,  a fort  was  erected  there  by 
the  Connaught  men.  This  was  thrice 
demolished  by  the  Munster  men,  and 
as  often  rebuilt.  In  1226  Richard  de 
Burgo  was  granted  the  country  of 
Connaught,  and,  having  crushed  the 
O’Connors,  established  his  power  in 
the  West.  He  took  Galway  in  1232, 
enlarged  the  castle,  and  made  it  his 
residence.  From  this  time  Galway 
became  a flourishing  English  colony. 
Among  the  new  settlers  were  “a 
number  of  families,  whose  descendants 
are  known  to  this  day  under  the 
general  appellation  of  ‘the  Tribes  of 
Galway,’  an  expression  first  invented 
by  Cromwell’s  forces,  as  a term  of 
reproach  against  the  natives  of  the 
town  for  their  singular  friendship  and 
attachment  to  each  other  during  the 
time  of  their  unparalleled  troubles 
and  persecutions,  but  which  the  latter 
afterwards  adopted  as  an  honourable 
mark  of  distinction  between  them- 
selves and  their  cruel  oppressors.” — 
Hardiman , ‘ Hist,  of  Galway.’  There 
were  13  of  these  so-called  tribes,  the 
descendants  of  some  of  which,  as 
Blake,  Lynch,  Bodkin,  Browne,  Joyce, 
Kirwan,  Morris,  Skerrett,  D’Arcy, 
Ffrench,  Martin,  may  still  be  found 
amongst  its  citizens,  who  in  those 
days  carefully  guarded  themselves 
from  any  intercourse  with  the  native 
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Irish.  In  one  of  the  bye-laws,  of 
the  date  of  1518,  it  is  enacted  “that 
no  man  of  this  towne  shall  oste  or  re- 
ceive into  their  housses  at  Christemas, 
Easter,  nor  no  feaste  elles,  any  of  the 
Burkes,  MacWilliams,  the  Kellies,  nor 
no  cepte  elles,  withoute  license  of  the 
mayor  and  councill,  on  payn  to  forfeit 
5/., . that  neither  O’  nor  Mac  shall  e 
strutte  ne  swaggere  thro’  the  streetes 
of  Gallway.” 

The  following  singular  inscription 
was  formerly  to  be  seen  over  the  W. 
gate— 

“ From  the  fury  of  the  O'Flaherties 
Good  Lord  deliver  us.” 

Owing  to  its  excellent  situation,  Gal- 
way enjoyed  for  centuries  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade  with  Spain,  from 
whence  it  received  large  quantities  of 
wine,  salt,  &c.,  which  caused  so  much 
personal  intercourse  that  the  town 
became  impressed  to  a certain  degree 
with  Spanish  features,  both  in  the 
architecture  of  the  streets  and  in  the 
dress  and  manners  of  the  population  ; 
though  it  has  been  nevertheless  the 
habit  of  former  writers  to  ascribe  too 
much  to  the  supposed  Spanish  origin 
of  the  town,  overlooking  the  fact  that 
it  was  inhabited  by  an  essentially 
Anglo-Norman  colony. 

The  1st  charter  of  incorporation  was 
granted  by  Richard  II.,  and  confirmed 
in  successive  reigns  down  to  that  of 
Charles  II.  That  of  Richard  III.  ex- 
cluded McWilliam  Burgo  and  his  heirs 
from  all  rule  and  power  in  Galway  ; 
and  the  charter  of  Elizabeth  (1579) 
made  the  Mayor  Admiral  of  Galway 
and  the  bay,  including  the  Aran 
Islands.  Galway  reached  its  highest 
point  of  opulence  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Irish  Rebellion  in  1641,  during 
which  period  it  vas  remarkable  for  its 
loyalty  to  the  King.  It  surrendered 
to"  Ludlow  in  1652,  having  suffered  a 
siege  and  such  barbarous  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary  army, 
that  at  the  Restoration  the  town  was 
almost  wholly  decayed. 

On  July  19th,  1691,  a week  after  the 
battle  of  Aughrim,  Ginkell,  with 
14,000  men,  laid  siege  to  it.  Two 
days  later  the  town  surrendered,  the 
garrison  being  permitted  to  evacuate 


it  with  a safe  conduct  to  Limerick, 
and  a pardon  to  the  inhabitants. 

Within  the  last  cent,  the  town  has 
so  much  increased  as  to  cover  more 
than  double  the  space  formerly  occu- 
pied within  the  walls.  The  streets, 
however,  though  containing  several 
handsome  buildings,  are  narrow,  in- 
convenient, and  dirty,  nevertheless, 
the  antiquary  will  find  very  much  to 
interest  him  in  the  remarkable  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  houses,  which 
are  foreign  to  a degree  unknown  in 
any  other  town  in  the  kingdom.  Yet 
too  much  has  been  written  and  said 
about  the  present  appearance  of  Gal- 
way ; for  time  and  modern  improve- 
ments have  to  a certain  extent 
obliterated  many  of  the  ancient  re- 
mains, which,  with  some  exceptions, 
are  not  so  patent  to  the  general  tourist 
as  might  be  imagined  from  the  glow- 
ing descriptions.  The  old  houses  re- 
quire looking  for,  and  in  recent  years 
many  of  them  have  sunk  into  complete 
dilapidation,  or  have  been  destroyed 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  street  altera- 
tions or  rebuildings.  Some  of  the 
houses  were  built  Spanish  fashion,  with 
a small  court  (patio)  in  the  centre,  and 
an  arched  gateway  leading  into  the 
street ; but  it  requires  some  effort  of 
imagination  to  identify  these  ill-kept 
and  overcrowded  dwellings  with  the 
gay  residences  of  the  Spanish  mer- 
chants. 

Galway  is  situated  on  gently 
rising  ground  on  the  N.  side  and 
near  the  head  of  the  bay.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  town  is  built 
upon  a tongue  of  land,  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  Lough  Athalia,  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  River 
which  forms  the  outlet  of  Lough 
Corrib.  The  other  and  smaller  part 
is  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  River 
and  in  the  district  known  as  Iar- 
Connaught,  the  connection  being 
maintained  by  1 wooden  and  2 stone 
bridges.  The  W.  Bridge  is  a very 
ancient  structure  of  the  date  of  1342, 
and  formerly  possessed  2 tower  gate- 
ways at  the  W.  and  centre ; these, 
however,  have  long  disappeared. 
The  Upper  Bridge , leading  from  the 
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CourtjHm^e,  was  erected  in  1818. 
FroiXamap  (of  which  only  2 copies 
are  extant)  made  in  1651,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  to  ascertain 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  town,  it 
appears  that  Galway  was  then  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  walls,  defended 
by  11  towers,  and  entered  by  as  many 
gates.  A poetical  description  in 
Latin  appended  to  this  map  informs 
us  that — 

“ Bis  urbis  septem  defendant  mcenia  turres 
Intus,  et  ex  duro  est  marmore  quaeque 
domus.” 

Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
the  fortifications  went  fast  to  decay, 
and  now  nothing  remains  but  a 
fragment  near  the  quay,  and  a mas- 
sive Archmay  leading  to  Spanish 
Place.^duere  is  also  a square  Bas- 
tion of  great  thickness  in  Francis 
Street,  and  a portion  of  wall  with  a 
round-headed  blocked  arch,  which 
was  in  a perfect  state  not  many 
years  ago. 

The  most  striking  specimen  of 
domestic  architecture  is  Lynch’s 
Mansion,  a large  square  buiKttnglJt 
tfiiPcorner  of  Shop  and  Abbeygate 
streets,  having  square-headed  door- 
ways and  windows,  with  richly  deco- 
rated mouldings  and  dripstones. 
There  is  also  a portion  of  the  cornice 
or  projecting  balustrade  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  the  horizontal  sup- 
porting pillars  terminating  in 
grotesque  heads.  On  the  street  face 
are  richly  ornamented  medallions, 
containing  the  arms  of  the  Lynches, 
with  their  crest — a lynx.  Notice 
also  the  carved  figure  of  a monkey 
and  child,  which  commemorates  the 
saving  of  an  infant  belonging  to  the 
family,  by  a favourite  monkey,  on 
an  occasion  when  the  house  was 
burnt.  The  same  anecdote  is  told 
of  Thomas,  father  of  the  1st  Earl 
of  Desmond,  whose  crest,  taken 
from  this  occurrence,  consists  of  a 
monkey  (see  p.  357).  The  stones 
appear  on  a careful  inspection  to  have 
been  built  into,  and  did  not  originally 
belong  to,  the  present  house.  It  was, 


however,  a fine  mansion,  but  is  now 
a chandler’s  shop.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  same  street  is  another 
ancient  house  with  windows  of 
Saracenic  character. 

In  Market  Street,  at  the  back 
of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  is  the  Lynch 
Stone , bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

“ This  memorial  of  the  stern  and  unbending 
justice  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  this 
city,  James  Lynch  Fitzstepben,  elected 
mayor  a.d..  1493,  who  condemned  and 
executed  his  own  guilty  son,  Walter,  on 
this  spot,  has  been  restored  to  its  an- 
cient site  a.d.  1854,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Town  Commissioners,  by  their 
Chairman,  Very  Rev.  Peter  Daly,  P.P., 
and  Yicar  of  St.  Nicholas,” 

Below  this  is  a stone  with  a skull 
and  cross-bones,  and  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

1524 

REMEMBER  DEATHE  VANITI  OF  VANITI 
AND  AL  IS  BUT  VANITI. 

The  generally  accepted  story  of 
this  is  as  follows: — “James  Lynch 
Fitzstephen  had  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  citizens  in 
promoting  commerce  with  Spain, 
which  he  had  himself  personally 
visited,  having  been  received  with 
every  mark  of  hospitality.  To  make 
some  return  for  all  this  kindness,  he 
proposed  and  obtained  permission  from 
his  Spanish  host  to  take  his  only  son 
back  with  him  to  Ireland.  The  mayor 
had  also  an  only  son,  unfortunately 
addicted  to  evil  company,  but  who,  he 
hoped,  was  likely  to  reform  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  attached  to 
a Galway  lady  of  good  family.  And 
so  it  might  have  proved,  had  he  not 
jealously  fancied  that  the  lady  looked 
too  graciously  upon  the  Spaniard. 
Roused  to  madness,  he  watched  the 
latter  out  of  the  house,  stabbed  him, 
and  then,  stung  with  remorse,  gave 
himself  up  to  justice,  to  his  father’s 
unutterable  dismay.  Notwithstanding 
the  entreaties  of  the  townsfolk,  with 
whom  the  youth  was  a favourite,  the 
stern  parent  passed  sentence  of  death, 
and,  failing  to  get  an  executioner, 
actually  hung  him  from  the  window 
with  his  OAvn  hand.  Many  years 
ago  a tragedy,  founded  on  this  dra- 
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matic  incident,  entitled  the ‘Warden 
of  Galway,’  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Groves,  was  performed  in  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Hawkins  Street,  Dublin,  with 
great  success,  and  afterwards  in 
•London,  at  the  Olympic  Theatre.  The 
family  of  Lynch,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  Galway  annals,  is  said 
to  have  originally  come  from  Linz  in 
Austria,  of  which  town  one  of  them 
was  governor  during  a siege.  As  a 
reward  for  his  services,  he  received 
permission  to  take  a lynx  as  a crest. 
The  family  came  to  Ireland  in  the 
13th  cent.,  and  flourished  till  the 
middle  of  the  17th.  In  1484  Pierce 
Lynch  was  made  first  Mayor  under  the 
new  charter  of  Richard  III.,  while  his 
son  Stephen  was  appointed  first  War- 
den by  Innocent  VIII.  (see  post),  and 
during  a period  of  169  years,  84  mem- 
bers of  this  family  were  mayors.” 

In  Abbey  gate  Street  is  the  Joyces' 
Mansion , now  in  ruins.  On  a house 
in  the  adjoining  street  are  the  arms 
of  Galway.  The  complete  ruins  of 
Stubber’s  Castle  are  in  High  Street, 
entrance  through  a shop,  the  only 
feature  of  which  is  a carved 
chimney-piece  bearing  the  arms  of 
Blake  and  Brown  (1619).  In  Mar- 
ket Street  are  the  remains  of  the 
Burkes'  Mansion , with  a good  door- 
way. On  the  rt.  of  the  entrance  i3 
a finely  carved  chimney  - piece 
(1602). 

The  Church  o£.  St.  Nicholas  is 

a venerableT^  crucifdrm’HPfriilding, 
founded  in  1320,  “ evidently  the 
work  of  different  periods,  but  re- 
markable for  uniformity  in  the  exe- 
cution, and  for  order  and  plan  in 
the  general  design.”  It  consists  of 
nave,  with  aisles,  chancel,  transepts, 
and  central  tower  surmounted  by  a 
singular  pyramidal  belfry  of  much 
later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  Ch. 
The  breadth  across  the  transepts  is 
126  ft.,  and  the  total  length  152  ft. 
The  nave  is  without  clerestory  and 
is  separated  from  the  side  aisles  by 
2 rows  of  good  Pointed  arches.  The 
rubble  walls  which  once  blocked 


them  up  and  also  shut  off  the  tran- 
septs have  been  removed,  thus  re- 
storing the  Ch.  to  its  original  plan. 
The  nave  and  aisles  have  three 
west  gables,  the  central  having  5 
lights  and  the  two  lateral  windows 
4 lights.  The  central  E.  and  W. 
windows  were  formerly  remarkable 
for  the  beautiful  stained  glass.  The 
present  E.  window  was  erected  in 
1881  in  memory  of  Eleanor  Persse. 
The  Ch.  contains  many  interesting 
monuments.  In  a recess  at  the 
junction  of  the  S.  transept  and  choir 
is  an  early  French  Tombstone  with 
floriated  cross,  12th  cent.,  but  the 
inscription  is  much  worn.  The  S. 
transept  contains  an  Altar-tomb  of 
the  Joyce  family,  richly  carved  in 
Flamboyant  style  with  finials,  date 
unknown ; a larger  Tomb  lies  against 
the  S.  wall,  and  the  two  exposed 
sides  have  low  panels  with  rich 
floriated  heads ; underneath  this 
lies  Mayor  Lynch,  the  hero  of  the 
tragedy  mentioned  above.  In  a re- 
cess under  the  E.  window  of  the 
trans.  is  a stone  with  coat  of  arms, 
and  figures  on  each  side  of  the 
window;  there  is  also  a slab  to 
Stephen  Lynch,  1644.  In  the  W. 
wall  is  a slab  to  the  Brown  family, 
1635;  also  a slab  to  Moriert  . . . 
O’Tiernagh,  1580.  There  are  also 
monuments  to  Wardens  Daly  and 
Vaughan,  the  Eyres,  fine  slabs 
(Blakenay  and  O’Hara) ; and  others 
to  George  Taylor,  Robert  Stannard, 
and  John  Hope.  In  the  N.  aisle 
is  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  an- 
cient Confessional ; though  good 
authorities  doubt  that  it  was 
ever  any  such  tiling.  The  Font 
rests  on  an  antique  base  with 
sculptured  sides.  The  church  con- 
tains an  interesting  peal  of  Bells , one 
dating  from  1590.  Another  dated 
1631  “ is  ornamented  with  a beauti- 
fully wrought  band  and  4 well-exe- 
cuted medallions,  one  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  and  the  others  probably 
of  patron  Saints  of  the  Ch.  to  which 
it  originally  belonged.”  This,  Mr, 
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R.  Langrishe,  whom  we  quote,  has 
been  able  to  trace  to  Cavron  in  the 
Dept,  of  Pas  de  Calais.  Its  transit 
to  Ireland  is  still  a puzzle.  From  the 
exterior  the  visitor  should  notice  the 
beautiful  pointed  W.  Doorway , and 
the  S.  Porch , which  has  a groined 
roof.  Above  it  is  the  sexton’s  apart- 
ment, reached  by  a flight  of  steps. 
Without  are  the  ruins  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine Chapel ; the  graveyard  is  well 
kept,  and  contains  a large  number 
of  tombstones.  The  Ch.  has  been 
well  restored  and  was  reopened  in 
1873. 

The  Franciscan  Friary  was 
founded  inT^ub^hy  Sir  Wm,  de 
Burgh,  who  w&s'buried  here  in  1324. 
Much  damage  was  done  by  the 
Cromwellian  soldiery  to  the  monu- 
ments, including  the  finely  carved 
marble  Tomb  of  Sir  Peter  French. 
The  Chapel  was  rebuilt  in  1738. 
Set  in  the  wall  at  the  entrance  is  a 
fine  Monument , much  worn,  divided 
into  panels  with  numerous  figures 
of  the  Apostles  and  Saints.  Another 
stone  has  the  arms  of  Sir  Peter 
French  and  Mary  Brown.  In  the 
wall  above  the  roof  of  the  Sacristy 
is  a rude  carving  of  Our  Lord  with 
cross,  and  a Saint.  In  the  Sacristy 
is  a remarkably  fine  Slab  with  the 
Clanricarde  arms  and  inscription 
(1645).  The  old  Graveyard  is 
crowded  with  tombs  and  monu- 
mental stones.  It  is  in  a state  of 
neglect,  though  for  centuries  it  has 
been  a burial-place  for  many  of  the 
chief  families  of  the  West.  Note 
those  over  the  graves  of  the  Poor 
Clares  and  Franciscan  Fathers,  and 
a curiously  carved  stone  with  arms 
of  goldsmiths,  ships,  &c. 

Galway  was  form  erly  included  within 
the  diocese  of  Enachdone  or  Annagh- 
down  (p.  269),  united  in  1324  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Tuam.  The  Irish 
clergy  who  were  appointed  gave  rise 
to  such  dissensions  that  the  Church 
was  made  collegiate  in  1484.  During 
the  reigns  of  Edward  YI.  and  Eliza- 
beth a change  was  made  in  the  ecclesi- 


astical conditions,  and  the  Church  put 
under  the  charge  of  a Protestant 
Warden,  an  arrangement  which  held 
good  until  1840,  after  the  death  of  the 
last  warden,  the  Rev.  James  Daly. 
He  had  a jurisdiction  distinct  from 
that  of  the  diocese,  but  Galway  is  now 
a town  and  not  a city,  and  has  become 
a portion  of  the  see  of  Tuam.  The 
ancient  collegiate  establishment  stood 
near  the  W.  end  of  the  Church,  but  is 
now  let  out  in  various  tenements. 

Galway  contains  the  usual  build- 
ings of  a county  town  : 2 Barracks, 
one  known  as  the  44  Shambles,”  near 
the  W.  bridge,  and  the  other  near 
William  Street,  where  a gate  for- 
merly stood;  the  Tholsel  or  Ex- 
change ; a handsome  modern  Court- 
House  with  a Doric  front;  and  a 
Gaol , remarkable  for  being  built 
without  any  timber.  The  JR.  C. 
Chapel  is  a large  plain  building  in 
Middle  Street ; there  are  also  a 
Chapel  and  Nunnery  established  by 
Father  Daly.  Galway  is  the  seat 
of  a Roman  Catholic  diocese. 

The  best  part  of  the  town  isJSyrg 
Square,  which  contains  some  hnncL 
some residences,  a Bank , Club- 
House , and  the  Illy.  Stat.,  and  large 
Hotel , all  built  of  compact  grey 
limestone.  A Statue  to  Lord  Dun- 
kellin,  once  M.P.  for  the  county, 
also  stands  here. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  is 
Queen’s  College,  a fine  Gothic  build- 
ing,‘wTEIiV^pacious  quadrangle,  the 
architectural  adornments  of  which 
are  a feeble  imitation  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford.  There  are  excellent 
museums  adapted  to  the  educational 
courses,  and  a good  library,  in  which 
is  a transcribed  copy  of  the  Galway 
records.  The  town  can  boast  of 
several  well-known  scholars,  as 
Lynch,  the  author  of  4 Cambrensis 
Eversus,’  a reply  to  Giraldus  ; 
O’Flaherty,  who  wrote  the  4 Ogygia’ ; 
Kirwan,  one  of  the  most  learned 
chemists  of  his  day,  and  more  re* 
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cently  Hardiman,  the  librarian  of 
the  college  and  author  of  the 
4 History  of  Galway.’  There  is  also 
a Grammar  School , under  the  Board 
of  Erasmus  Smith  ; a Model  School , 
under  the  National  Board  system, 
and  an  Industrial  School  managed 
by  the  Christian  Brothers. 

The  Bay  of  Galway  consists  of  a 
long  arm  of  the  sea,  protected  at  the 
entrance  by  the  lofty  cliffs  of  the 
islands  of  Aran,  which  in  clear 
weather  are  visible  at  a distance  of 
29  m.,  and  on  the  N.  and  S.  by  the 
coasts  of  Galway  and  Clare  respec- 
tively. A legend  in  the  annals  of 
Ireland  states  that  it  was  once  a 
freshwater  lake  known  as  Lough 
Lurgan,  one  of  the  3 principal  lakes 
in  Ireland,  and  was  converted  into 
a hay  by  the  Atlantic  breaking  over 
and  uniting  with  the  water  therein. 

The  Harbour  has  been  much  im- 
proved of  late  years,  and  once  at- 
tracted a considerable  share  of  public 
attention  in  consequence  of  the 
Atlantic  Steam  Company’s  contract 
to  carry  the  mails  to  America.  The 
company  wound  up  its  affairs  owing 
to  the  reverses  caused  by  the  loss  of 
one  vessel  and  the  burning  of  a 
second.  As  a Transatlantic  packet 
station  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
possesses  one  advantage  over  other 
ports,  viz.  its  proximity  to  America, 
it  being  1656  m.  to  St.  John’s,  New- 
foundland, 2165  m.  to  Halifax,  2385 
m.  to  Boston,  and  2700  m.  to  New 
York. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is 
Mutton  Island , connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a ridge  of  sand  at  low 
water.  There  is  a group  occulting 
Light  here,  20  secs,  in  revolving,  33  ft. 
above  high  water,  visible  about  10  m., 
showing  red  towards  the  sea.  The 
holding-ground  is  good,  of  blue  clay; 
but  there  is  a want  of  shelter  from 
westerly  gales,  a state  of  things 
which  would  be  entirely  obviated 
by  the  erection  of  the  oft-proposed 


breakwater.  The  cost  of  the  project 
of  1852  was  estimated  at  155,000Z. 
To  meet  the  requirements  of  modern 
Trans-Atlantic  steamers  the  cost  of 
the  suggested  pier  of  1200  yds., 
causeway,  and  connecting  Ely.  have 
been  estimated  by  Mr.  S.  Ussher 
Roberts  at  670,000Z.  The  spring  tides 
rise  from  17  to  18  ft.  The  American 
steamers,  as  long  as  they  sailed, 
anchored  outside  Mutton  Island. 

From  Lough  Corrib,  which  is  only 
3 m.  distant,  the  Galway  River  runs 
into  the  sea  with  such  rapidity  that 
it  is  used  as  a means  of  motive 
power,  and  made  available  for 
working  several  flour-mills.  For 
the  purposes  of  navigation  a Canal 
called  after  the  Earl  of  Eglinton 
was  cut  by  Alexander  Nimmo,  a 
celebrated  engineer  of  his  day,  to 
connect  the  lake  with  the  harbour, 
and  thus  enable  the  small  vessels 
plying  inland  to  reach  the  sea. 

There  is  ample  accommodation  for 
vessels  in  the  floating  dock,  which 
is  5 acres  in  extent,  and  admits 
vessels  of  15 J ft.  draught,  and  tho 
extent  of  quayage  is  2010  ft. 

A large  number  of  the  population 
is  employed  in  the  salmon  and 
herring  fishery,  and  the  Claddagh, 
the  locality  inhabited  by  the  fisher- 
men, should  be  visited  by  every 
tourist.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
assemblage  of  low  thatched  cot- 
tages, built  with  total  disregard  to 
system  and  numbered  indiscrimi- 
nately. Hardiman  wrote  of  them  as 
follows : “ The  colony  from  time 
immemorial  has  been  ruled  by  one  of 
their  own  body,  periodically  elected, 
who  is  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Mayor,  regulates  the  community 
according  to  their  own  peculiar  laws 
and  customs,  and  settles  all  their 
fishery  disputes.  His  decisions  are 
so  decisive  and  so  much  respected, 
that  the  parties  are  seldom  known 
to  carry  their  differences  before  a 
legal  tribunal  or  to  trouble  the  civil 
magistrates.”  The  title  and  office 
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are  now  quite  obsolete.  At  one 
time  they  never  allowed  strangers  to 
reside  within  their  precincts,  and 
always  intermarried  with  each  other, 
but  now  strangers  settle  amongst 
them.  They  are  a very  moral  and 
religions  people.  They  would  not 
go  to  sea,  or  away  from  home,  on 
any  Sunday  or  holiday.  The  ob- 
servance of  festivals,  particularly 
the  Nativity  of  St.  John  (June  24), 
at  which  time  a procession  was  or- 
ganised through  the  town,  and  a 
number  of  ceremonies  gone  through, 
are  no  longer  kept  up,  and  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  John  has  sunk  to  a bon- 
fire lit  by  the  children.  The  dress 
of  the  women  of  the  Claddagh  was 
very  peculiar,  and  imparted  a singu- 
larly foreign  aspect  to  the  Galway 
streets  and  quays.  It  consisted  of  a 
blue  mantle,  red  body-gown  and 
petticoat,  a handkerchief  bound 
round  the  head,  and  legs  and  feet 
au  naturel , but  the  dress  is  rarely 
seen  now.  The  Clacldagli  Ring — 
two  hands  holding  a heart — becomes 
an  heirloom  in  a family,  and  is 
handed  down  from  mother  to 
daughter. 

Galway  is  one  of  the  finest  loca- 
lities in  Ireland  for  the  salmGn 
fisher,  which  is  largely  due  to  the 
systematic  endeavours  of  the  late 
Mr.  AshwTorth  to  improve  the  fishery 
by  breeding  young  salmon,  erecting 
a salmon-ladder,  and  establishing  a 
fish-walk.  From  the  Upper  Bridge, 
when  the  water  is  clear,  the  Galway 
River  may  be  seen  at  times  literally 
thick  with  salmon.  (See  Introd.) 

About  4 m.  E.  of  Galway,  near 
the  shore,  is  Roscam  Round  Tower. 
It  is  about  80  ft.  high  and  49J  ft. 
in  circumference  near  the  ground. 
The  doorway  is  5 ft.  above  the  pre- 
sent ground  level,  and  is  covered 
by  an  enormous  lintel  which  runs 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
wall.  It  is  approached  by  a flight 
of  large  stone  steps.  The  Church , 
which  is  probably  14th  cent., 


measures  84  ft.  by  21  ft.  In  the 
graveyard  is  a fine  specimen  of  a 
Holed-stone , and  further  off  a re- 
markable triple  Bulldn , and  another 
in  a flat  stone. 

There  are  some  nice  residences  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Galway,  viz., 
Menlough  Castle , the  seat  of  Sir 
Yal.  Blake;  Furboe ; Merlin  Park 
(W.  S.  Waithman,  Esq.);  Barna 
(Marcus  Lynch,  Esq.) ; Lenaboy 
(James  O’Hara,  Esq.)  ; Ardfry 
(Lord  Wallscourt)  ; Renmore  (Major 
Lynch);  and  Merview  (Pierce  J. 
Joyce,  Esq.),  both  the  last  very 
prettily  situated  at  the  end  of 
Lough  Athalia. 

Conveyances. — Rail  to  Dublin ; to 
Limerick  and  to  Tuam  via  Athenrv  ; 
and  to  Clifden.  Steamer  once  a 
fortnight  to  Westport  and  Liver- 
pool. 

Steamer  to  Aran  Islands  ; steamer 
to  Ballyvaughan,  and  car  thence  to 
Lisdoonvarna ; steamer  to  Cong ; 
car  to  Clifden. 

Distances  — Clifden,  49  m. ; Moy- 
cullen,  7f  m. ; Oughterard,  16J  m. ; 
Cong,  27  m.  by  water  ; road,  31  m. ; 
Headford,  20  m. ; Clare-Galway,  7 
m. ; Athenry,  13  m. ; Gort,  21  m. ; 
Oranmore,  5 m. ; Barna,  3 m.  ; 
Spiddle,  9|  m. ; Aran  Islands,  29  m. ; 
Ballyvaughan,  10  m. ; Loughrea, 
22  m. 


Excursions. 

1.  Barna. 

2.  Cong. 

3.  Clare-Galway. 

4.  Moycullen. 

5.  Aran  Islands. 

6.  Ballyvaughan. 

1.  Galway  to  Aran  Islands. 

The  Galway  Bay  Steamboat  Com- 
pany’s vessels  ‘ Duras  ’ and  4 Citie  of 
the  Tribes 9 run  to  Aran  generally 
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three  times  a week,  calling  on  cer- 
tain days  at  Kilkerrin,  and,  weather 
permitting,  at  the  S.  and  Middle 
Islands.  The  Mail  Boat  plies  also 
thrice  weekly,  returning  next  days. 
It  is  a pleasant  sail  in  good  weather, 
Black  Head  on  the  Clare  Coast 
being  a prominent  feature,  backed 
by  the  Burren  hills.  On  the  rt. 
1 m.  out  is  Salthill,  a favourite 
suburb,  to  which  a tramway  runs. 
On  the  promontory  between  the  road 
and  the  sea  a nine-hole  course  Golf 
Links  have  been  laid  out.  The  geo- 
logist will  find  between  this  and 
Barna  very  much  to  interest  him. 
Immediately  beyond  the  road  the 
granite  is  seen  cropping  out  and 
forming  the  high  grounds  to  the  N. 
almost  as  far  as  Oughterard.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay  the  cliffs 
of  Clare  present  lower  Silurian 
rocks  flanking  the  conglomerate 
(beds  never  seen  in  England),  suc- 
ceeded by  a valley  of  denudation  in 
which  the  lower  limestone  shales 
are  visible.  From  hence  the  cliffs 
rise  to  the  W.,  with  the  upper  lime- 
stones throwing  off  millstone  grit 
and  thin  worthless  coal-seams.  The 
white  low  cliffs  at  the  water’s  edge 
are  of  drift,  of  which  a magnificent 
section  is  observable  nearly  oppo- 
site Barna  House,  at  the  projecting 
peninsula  of  Sea-weed  Point.  Here, 
and  in  the  bays  on  each  side,  the 
great  deposit  of  lower  Boulder  Clay 
or  “ Till”  is  well  displayed  in  cliff 
sections,  and  on  the  shore,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cliffs,  may  be  seen 
large  blocks,  some  washed  out  of 
the  cliff,  and  others  still  adherent  to 
their  bosses  of  clay.  Good  speci- 
mens of  glacial  striation  may  be 
found  among  the  rock  fragments 
imbedded,  or  recently  washed  out 
of  this,  the  oldest  of  the  glacial 
deposits. 

“ At  Barna,  probably  10  ft.  below 
high-water  mark,  may  be  seen  on 
the  strand  a turf  bog  of  several  feet 
in  depth,  in  which  are  the  stumps 


and  roots  of  large  trees  and  many 
branches  of  oak  and  birch  inter- 
mixed. The  same  phenomena  occur 
at  the  W.  side  of  the  island  of 
Omey,  which  is  far  advanced  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.” 

3 m.  Barna  House , a well-wooded 
demesne  facing  the  sea,  and  the  re- 
sidence of  Marcus  Lynch,  Esq.,  and 
at  4 m.  is  the  little  village  of  Barna. 
There  are  slight  remains  of  a castle 
that  formerly  belonged  to  the 
O’Hallorans,  from  whom  the 
Lynches  acquired  it  by  marriage. 
6 m.  Furbough  or  Furboe , is 
another  prettily-situated  residence 
affording  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
sterile  rocks  and  highlands  inland. 
Here  the  united  streams  from  the 
Loughs  Knocka  and  Inch  enter  the 
sea. 

9J  m.  Spiddle  (or  Spital,  from  its 
being  the  site  of  an  ancient  hospi- 
tium,  of  which  slight  remains  still 
exist)  is  a small  village  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Owenboliska  River,  a 
rather  considerable  stream  rising 
in  the  dreary  moorlands  of  Iar 
Connaught,  a little  to  the  S.  of 
Oughterard.  The  village  is  some- 
times frequented  by  anglers.  From 
hence  a road  is  carried  over  the 
most  desolate  and  barren  hills  to 
M'oycullen  8J  m.  Indeed,  the  whole 
of  the  district  is  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  that  described  by  Moly- 
neux  in  1709.  “I  did  not  see  all 
this  way  three  living  creatures,  not 
one  house  or  ditch,  not  one  bit  of 
corn,  nor,  I may  say,  one  bit  of  land, 
for  stones : in  short,  nothing  ap- 
peared but  stones  and  sea.” 

12  m.  the  Owenriff  River  enters 
the  sea  near  Caller , and  at  Minna 
once  stood  the  Castle  of  Inveran, 
the  locality,  in  1549,  of  the  murder 
of  Walter  Burke,  brother  of  “ Iron 
Richard,”  the  husband  of  Grace 
O’Malley. 

The  distance  to  Aran  is  covered 
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by  the  steamer  in  about  4 lirs.  Pas- 
sing Straw  Island , with  a fixed  red 
light  at  the  entrance  of  Killeany 
Bay,  the  vessel  lands  at  Kilronan 
Pier. 

History. — The  Islands  of  Aran  ( Tr . 
Ara-Naoimh , Ara  of  the  Saints)  were 
known  1000  years  ago  as  “ Insulae  in 
oceano  occidentali  positee  cognomento 
Arann,”  and  are  still  believed  by  many 
of  the  peasantry  to  be  the  nearest  land 
to  the  far-famed  island  of  O’Brazil  or 
Hy  Brasail,  the  blessed  paradise  of  the 
pagan  Irish.  It  is  supposed-  even  to 
be  visible  from  the  cliffs  of  Aran  on 
particular  and  rare  occasions — 

“ On  the  ocean  that  hollows  the  rocks  where 
ye  dwell 

A shadowy  land  has  appeared,  as  they  tell ; 

Men  thought  it  a region  of  sunshine  and 
rest. 


Passing  over  the  tradition  of  Lough 
Lurgan  (p.  234),  “ the  earliest  refer- 
ence to  its  pra3-Ohristian  history  is  to 
be  found  in  the  accounts  of  the  battle 
of  Muireadh  or  Moytura,  in  which  the 
Pirbolgs,  having  been  defeated  by  the 
Tuatha-de-Danann,  were  driven  for 
refuge  into  Aran  and  other  islands  on 
the  Irish  coast,  as  well  as  into  the 
western  islands  of  Scotland.” — 
Haverty.  Christianity  was  introduced 
in  the  5th  cent,  by  St.  Enda,  Eaney, 
or  Endeus,  who  obtained  a grant  of 
the  islands  from  JEngus,  the  Christian 
King  of  Munster,  and  founded  10 
religious  establishments.  Like  Bard- 
sey  Island  in  North  Wales,  Aranmore 
speedily  obtained  a world-wide  renown 
for  learning,  piety,  and  asceticism,  and 
“many  hundreds  of  holy  men  from 
other  parts  of  Ireland  and  foreign 
countries  constantly  resorted  to  it  to 
study  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  to 
learn  and  practise  the  rigid  austerities 
of  a hermit’s  life  ” ; in  consequence  of 
which  the  island  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Ara-Naoimh  or  Ara  of  the 
Saints.  Many  of  the  natives  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  in  Holy  Week  still 
make  a pilgrimage  round  Aranmore,  a 
distance  of  20  m.,  performing  religious 
exercises  at  each  Church  in  the  cir- 
cuits The  O’Briens  were  lords  of 


Aran  from  an  early  period,  but  were 
driven  out  by  the  O’Flaherties  of  Iar 
Connaught.  They  were  in  turn  driven 
out  by  the  English  in  1587.  In  1651 
the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  fortified 
the  Castle  of  Arkyn,  the  stronghold  of 
the  O’Briens,  which  held  out  against 
the  Parliamentary  army  for  more  than 
a year  after  the  surrender  of  Galway  ; 
but  on  the  occupation  of  the  island 
the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  demolished 
the  great  Church  of  St.  Enda  to 
furnish  materials  for  the  repair  of  a 
strong  fort.  On  the  surrender  of  Gal- 
way in  1691  Aran  was  garrisoned,  and 
remained  so  for  many  years.  Aran 
gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  Gore 
family. 

Descriptive. — The  Aran  islands 
lie  across  the  entrance  of  Galway 
Bay,  29  m.  from  the  harbour,  and 
are  3 in  number  — Inishmore 
(the  Great  Island),  9 m.  long  and 
1J  m.  broad;  Inishmaan  (Middle 
Island),  3 m.  long  and  1 J m.  broad  ; 
and  Inisheer  (South-Eastern  Is- 
land), 2J  m.  long,  on  the  S. 
point  of  which  is  a Lighthouse , 112 
ft.  high,  which  shows  a fixed  light, 
white  with  red  sector,  at  110  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  total  area  of 
the  islands  is  11,288  acres,  and  the 
population  in  1891  was  2907.  The 
rental  was  about  2000 Z.,  but  we 
understand  that  in  recent  revisions 
this  has  been  considerably  reduced. 

The  geological  formation  is  car- 
boniferous limestone,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Burren  Mountains  in 
Co.  Clare.  The  S.W.  coast  is  bold 
and  precipitous,  presenting  to  the 
sea  an  almost  unbroken  wall  of 
rock  200  to  400  ft.  high.  The 
land  descends  by  a series  of 
terraces  to  the  low-lying  shores 
on  the  N.E.  “ The  soile  is  almost 
paved  over  with  stones,  soe  as, 
in  some  places,  nothing  is  to  be 
seene  but  large  stones  with  wide 
openings  between  them,  where  cattle 
breake  their  legs.”  — O'Flaherty 
(1684).  The  rock  forms  in  many 
places  numerous  tables  40  to  60  ft. 
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long.  Great  fissures  and  interstices 
occur  in  the  stratification,  in  which 
Adiantum  capillus  veneris  (maiden 
hair),  and  other  rare  ferns  and 
plants  grow  in  rich  luxuriance. 
Among  the  rarer  plants  may  be 
mentioned  Helianthemum  vinectle , 
Astragalus  Hypoglottis , Gentiana 
verna , Ajuga  pyramidalis , Juncus - 
tennis , &c.  Traces  of  the  ‘‘drift” 
are  frequent  in  the  shape  of 
granite  and  sandstone  boulders 
brought  over  from  the  high  grounds 
of  Connemara.  There  is  a very 
conspicuous  example  near  the  ruins 
of  Sean  Caislean.  Though  the 
climate  is  wet,  from  the  nature  of 
the  surface  streams  are  few,  and 
water  is  largely  supplied  from  drip- 
ping wells.  The  islands  are  much 
exposed  to  the  wild  tempestuous 
winds  of  the  Atlantic,  and  are 
almost  totally  devoid  of  trees,  which 
grow  only  in  the  sheltered  spots. 
Evidence  of  past  growth  exists  in 
the  trunks  found  in  peat  bottoms 
and  marshes.  The  fuel  is  turf,  and 
cow-dung,  which  is  collected,  mani- 
pulated into  cakes,  and  dried.  The 
quantity  of  land  cultivated  is  small 
compared  to  the  whole  area;  the 
soil  has  been  obtained  with  great 
labour  by  removing  stones,  collect- 
ing clay  from  the  interstices  of  the 
rocks,  and  carrying  sand  and  sea- 
weed from  the  shores.  The  fields 
are  divided  by  walls  of  loose  stones, 
often  piled  to  a considerable  height 
as  protection  to  the  crops  against 
the  wind.  The  population  are  sel- 
dom far  removed  from  scarcity,  if 
not  from  famine.  The  fishing  in- 
dustry has  hitherto  been  carried  on 
in  a poor  way,  in  open  boats  and 
corraghs,  which  can  only  be  used  in 
good  weather,  and  never  very  far 
from  land.  Improved  methods  and 
larger  vessels  are  being  introduced, 
and  a curing  station  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Killeany  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  walking 
on  the  huge  limestone  flags  the 


Aranites  wear  sandals,  or  pampoolies, 
as  they  are  called,  of  a very  primi- 
tive kind.  These  are  made  of  raw 
cowhide  with  the  hair  on  the  out- 
side, cut  low  at  the  sides,  with  a 
little  pointed  piece  in  front,  just 
sufficient  to  cover  the  toes,  and  tied 
across  the  instep  with  a string.  To 
prevent  them  getting  hard  they 
must  be  kept  moist,  and  are  wetted 
before  putting  on.  The  clothing  of 
both  sexes  is  mostly  of  homespun 
flannel.  The  population  are  ex- 
ceptionally healthy,  and  free  from 
the  common  diseases  of  modern  civi- 
lised life.  They  are  orderly  and 
well-behaved,  and  there  is  no  jail 
on  the  islands.  On  the  ethnology 
of  the  islands  it  is  hazardous  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion.  Some  writers  de- 
scribe the  natives  as  descended  from 
the  Firbolgs ; but  the  chequered 
history  of  the  islands  shows  that  there 
must  have  been  a mixture  of  races 
amongst  them. 

There  is  a Lighthouse  on  one  of 
the  Brannock  Islands  (Eeragh),  the 
most  western  one,  101  ft.  high,  115 
above  high-water  mark,  showing  a 
white  revolving  light  every  minute, 
visible  16  m.  from  seaward.  From 
here  to  the  S.  light  on  Slyne  Head 
is  20J  m. 

Antiquities.  — There  are  several 
villages  on  Inishmore  — Kilronan 
(Pop.  518),  at  which  there  is  an  Inn, 
and  Killeany,  both  on  the  shores  of 
Killeany  Bay,  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the 
island.  The  latter,  now  a wretched 
village,  was  once  of  great  note, 
having  obtained  its  name  from  St. 
Eaney.  Close  to  the  sea  are  the 
slight  ruins  of  Arhyn  Castle  men- 
tioned above.  Ascending  the  hill,  the 
visitor  arrives  at  the  Round  Toioer , 
of  which,  however,  only  the  base  re- 
mains, about  12  ft.  high  and  49  ft.  in 
circumference,  though  it  was  of 
very  considerable  height  within  the 
memory  of  man.  Near  this,  and  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  east  end 
of  the  island,  is  Teampull-Benen , 
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ike  Church  or  Oratory  of  St.  Benen, 
or  Benignus,  a unique  specimen  of 
an  early  Irish  church,  and  con- 
sidered by  Petrie  to  be  of  the 
6th  cent.  Externally  it  is  only 
11 J ft.  broad  and  15  ft.  in  length, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
height  of  the  gables,  which  are 
not  less  than  15  ft.  high ; internally 
it  is  10  ft.  9 in.  by  7 ft.  The 
doorway  (N.)  is  5J  ft.  high  and 
If  {ft.  wide  at  bottom,  and  If  ft.  at 
top ; the  lintel  is  a limestone  flag 
6 ft.  long.  The  church  stands  N. 
and  S.,  instead  of  the  usual  orienta- 
tion. The  head  and  splay  of  the 
window  in  the  E.  wall  is  cut  out 
of  a single  stone.  Close  by  is  a 
Cashel  (restored),  containing  some 
Clochauns  or  stone-roofed  dwellings, 
probably  belonging  to  the  monks  of 
the  church.  Near  the  village  of 
Iararna  are  the  ruins  of  St.  Enda’s 
Church , an  early  building,  where  he 
was  buried  ; it,  two  Clochauns , and 
other  remains  have  been  cleared 
from  drift  sand,  but  they  are  likely 
again  to  be  covered  owing  to  their 
exposed  position. 

On  the  S.E.  corner  of  Inishmore  is 
a round  tower  ( Turmartin ) of  dry 
stones,  12  ft.  high,  and  40  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, supposed  to  mark  St. 
Gregory’s  grave,  and  to  which  the 
sailors  lower  sail  when  passing  in 
respect  to  the  Saint. 

On  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  island 
is  Dubh  Caller,  Black  Fort,  a dun  or 
fortress,  with  walls  of  very  rude 
masonry  220  ft.  long,  20  ft.  high, 
and  18  to  16  ft.  thick,  overlooking 
the  cliffs.  Chevaux  de  frise  of 
sharp  stones  served  as  an  extra 
means  of  defence  on  the  land  side, 
and  in  the  interior  are  remains  of 
Clochauns.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
reach,  but  has  been  carefully  re- 
stored. There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  fort  is  the  oldest 
on  the  island,  and  w7as  raised  by  the 
very  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
Country. 


Rilmurvey. 

From  hence  a walk  of  about  2J  m. 
will  bring  the  tourist  to  Kilronan, 
either  retracing  his  steps  through 
Killeany  or  by  keeping  the  S.  coast 
a little  higher  up  to  another  dun 
also  named  Bubli  Cathair,  or  Caher , 
Black  City  or  Fort,  a fortress  nearly 
destroyed,  but  constructed  and  de- 
fended in  a similar  manner  to  the 
last.  It  is  2 m.  over  the  hill  from 
this  spot  to  Kilronan.  A walk  of 
2 m.  to  the  N.W.  will  embrace  a 
large  number  of  interesting  an- 
tiquities. About  1 m.  on  the  rt.  is 
Teampull-  Chiarain,  or  Kieran,  mea- 
suring about  38  ft.  by  18  j ft.,  which 
has  a narrow,  deeply-splayed  E. 
window  and  some  crosses,  one  holed. 
The  walls  and  W.  doorway  have  been 
restored.  Close  to  the  N.E.  end  of 
this  church  is  another  structure 
18  ft.  by  13  ft.,  which  has  been  par- 
tially restored.  To  the  W.  is  Team - 
pull-Soorney , a small  and  very  an- 
cient oratory  16  ft.  by  12  ft.  1J  m. 
on  the  hill  to  1.  is  Dun  Eochla,  or 
Oghill  Fort , with  outer  and  inner 
circles,  the  walls  of  the  latter  are  75  J 
ft.  E.  and  W.,  16  ft.  high,  and  about 
11  ft.  wide;  it  has  been  restored. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cowrugh 
is  Teampull  - an  - Cheathrair  - Aluinn 
(Church  of  the  4 Comely  Saints). 
These  were  Fursey,  Brendan  of 
Birr,  Conall  and  Berchan,  whose 
probable  tomb  is  outside  the  E. 
wall.  This  has  been  restored  and 
enclosed.  It  is  28  ft.  by  12J  ft.,  and 
has  a trefoil-headed  E.  window  and 
Pointed  N.  door  (both  rebuilt). 
There  are  also  a Cromlech , and  the 
Church,  and  Holy  Well  of  St. 
Soorney.  There  are  a number  of 
remains  of  early  houses,  cashel,  and 
forts  in  this  neighbourhood. 

4 m.  from  Kilronan,  on  the  N. 
coast,  are  Kilmurvey  and  Teampull - 
Mac-Duach , named  after  Col  man 
MacDuach,  founder  of  Kilmacduach 
in  the  7th  cent.  It  consists  of 
nave,  18 J ft.  by  14 J ft.,  and  choir, 
15  ft,  9 in.  by  11  ft.  9 in.,  in 
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beautiful  preservation,  exhibiting 
some  very  fine  cyclopean  masonry. 
“ There  are  windows  of  extreme 
antiquity,  with  lintels  formed  of  2 
leaning  stones ; and  although  the 
beautiful  semicircular  E.  window  is 
of  a more  recent  date,  there  is  a stone 
leaning  against  the  E.  gable,  With  a 
rudely-cut  opening,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  head  of  the  more 
ancient  window.”  There  is  also  a 
remarkable  narrow  doorway,  like 
that  at  Teampull  Benen,  5J  ft.  high, 
li  ft.  wide  at  top  and  2 ft.  at  bottom, 
shaped  like  the  entrance  to  an  Egyp- 
tian tomb ; the  lintel  is  a granite 
slab,  5 1 ft.  long,  and  the  rest  of  the 
building  limestone.  There  is  a rude 
figure  of  an  animal  on  the  outer  W. 
end  of  the  nave  (N.  side).  Besides 
these  remains  there  are  a standing 
stone  with  a cross,  an  Oratory  to  the 
S.E.,  and  a Bullan.  J m.  E.  is  an 
Aharla , or  cemetery. 

On  the  S.  coast,  barely  1 m. 
distant,  is  the  fortress  of  Dun  iEngus, 
described  by  Petrie  as  44  the  most 
magnificent  barbaric  monument  now 
extant  in  Europe.”  Its  gigantic 
proportions,  isolated  position,  and 
the  wild  scenery  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  render  it  well  worth 
the  trouble  of  the  journey  to  see.  It 
is  built  on  the  very  edge  of  sheer 
cliffs  250  to  300  ft.  in  height,  form- 
ing the  S.  and  E.  sides.  It  is  in  form 
of  horseshoe  shape,  although  some 
archaeologists  incline  to  the  belief 
that  it  was  originally  oval,  and  that 
it  acquired  its  present  form  from  the 
falling  of  the  precipices.  It  consists 
of  3 enclosures,  and  remains  of  a 
fourth.  The  wall  which  surrounds 
the  innermost  is  18  ft.  high  and  12 
ft.  9 in.  thick;  it  is  in  3 sections, 
the  inner  7 ft.  high,  and  like  others, 
had  the  centre  wall  lower  than  the 
faces ; this  enclosure  measures  150  ft. 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  140  ft.  from  E.  to 
W.  The  doorway  is  4 ft.  8 in.  high, 
and  3 ft.  5 in.  wide,  very  slightly 
inclining,  and  the  lintel  is  5 ft. 


10  in.  long.  In  the  N.W.  side  is  a 
passage  leading  into  the  body  of  the 
wall.  The  second  rampart,  which 
is  not  concentric,  encloses  a space 
about  400  ft.  by  300  ft.  Outside  the 
second  wall  is  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  a chevaux  de  frise , 30  ft. 
wide,  formed  by  sharp  stones  placed 
on  end,  seemingly  to  hinder  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy.  Inside  these 
to  the  W.  is  a small  enclosure,  the 
wall  being  7 ft.  9 in.  high  and  6 ft. 
thick.  Outside  all  is  a rampart, 
nearly  destroyed,  enclosing  a space 
of  11  acres.  These  walls  terminate 
at  both  ends  on  the  S.  cliffs.  The 
fort  has  been  restored.  About  the 
1st  cent,  of  the  Christian  era,  3 
brothers,  iEngus,  Conchobar,  and 
Mil,  came  from  Scotland  to  Aran, 
and  their  names  are  still  preserved 
in  connection  with  buildings  on 
the  island — 44  the  ancient  fort  on 
the  great  island  being  called  Dun 
iEngus  ; the  great  fort  of  the  middle 
island,  superior  in  strength  and  pre- 
servation to  the  former,  bearing  the 
name  of  Dun  Connor  or  Conchovar ; 
and  the  name  of  Mil  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  low  strand  of  Port 
Murvey,  formerly  known  as  Muir- 
veagh  Mil,  or  the  Sea-plain  of  Mil.” 
— Haverty. 

5J  m.  Dun  Onaght,  or  Eogltanaclit 
on  high  ground  to  the  1.  and  S.  of 
the  village  of  Onaght,  is  a circular 
fort  measuring  91  ft.  across.  Like 
all  the  other’  duns  in  the  island,  the 
defences  are  maintained  by  3 walls 
one  inside  the  other.  They  are  4 ft., 
4 ft.  and  8 ft.  thick,  and  from  12  ft. 
to  16  ft.  high.  4‘  Upon  the  inner 
side  are  4 set3  of  steps  leading  to- 
wards the  top,  like  those  in  Staigue 
Fort  in  the  county  of  Kerry.”  h m. 
W.  are  2 Clochauns , and  to  the  N. 
of  the  road  a perfect  one,  Clochaun - 
va-Carraige ; it  measures  19  ft.  by 
7J  ft.,  and  is  8 ft.  high. 

At  the  north-western  extremity, 
G m.  from  Kilronan,  is  another  in- 
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* teresting  archaeological  group,  con- 
sisting of  the  so  - called  Seven 
Churches , or  at  least  what  remains 
of  them.  There  are  only  portions  of 
a church  known  as  Teampull-a- 
Phoill , or  Church  of  the  Hollow,  a 
15th  cent,  building,  and  Teampull 
Brecain,  Church  of  St.  Brecain,  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  episcopal 
church  of  Ardbraccan,  in  the  county 
of  Meath,  and  grandson  of  the  1st 
Christian  Prince  of  Thomond. 
Ledba-Brecain  (Brecain’s  Bed  or 
Grave)  stands  W.  of  the  Ch.  marked 
by  the  shaft  of  a Cross  richly  carved. 
At  the  opening  of  the  grave  by 
Petrie  many  years  ago,  a skull  was 
found  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
saint.  The  church  has  been  much 
interfered  with  ; the  W.  end  seems 
to  have  been  rebuilt  and  a late 
doorway  set  in  the  S.  wall,  and  a 
lancet  E.  window.  The  nave  is 
32  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  the  chance] 
20i  ft.  by  18  ft.,  divided  by  a 
semicircular  arch.  Three  stones 
with  crosses  stand  S.W.  of  the  Ch. ; 
one  with  the  inscription  “VII.  Ro- 
mani  ” is  especially  interesting, 
showing  that  Aran  attracted  dis- 
ciples from  Rome  itself.  Other 
stones  with  inscriptions  have  also 
been  found.  The  monastic  buildings 
lie  N.  of  the  Ch.,  and  are  not  of 
much  interest.  Sir  Wm.  Wilde  dis- 
covered and  put  together  a richly- 
sculptured  Cross , which  lies  prone 
on  the  rocks.  Overlooking  the 
beach  are  the  ruins  of  a strong 
square  castle,  with  walls  9 ft.  thick, 
known  as  Sean  Caislean , the  Old 
Castle. 

The  Middle  Island  of  Aran,  or 
Inishmaan,  is  separated  from  the 
former  by  a strait  about  1 m.  across, 
known  as  Bealach-na-liarte , now 
Gregory's  Sound.  The  principal 
archseological  feature  is  Dun  Conor, 
or  Conchobhair,  an  oval  fort  on  a 
steep  cliff.  It  is  227  ft.  long, 
115  ft.  wide,  and  is  surrounded  by 
an  external  wall  with  a gateway, 

\Ir  eland. 


placed  in  a square  fort,  both  of 
which  have  been  restored.  The 
walls  are  of  3 sections,  over  18  j ft. 
thick,  and  reach  a height  of  20  ft. 
There  is  also  the  ruined  church  of 
Teampull- Ceanannach,  a fine  ex- 
ample of  the  Duirtheach  or  stone 
oratory.  It  measures  internally  16J 
ft.  by  12j,  and  its  walls  of  “Cyclo- 
pean ’l  masonry  are  2 ft.  thick,  one 
of  the  blocks  measuring  18  ft.,  the 
entire  external  breadth  of  the  church. 
There  are  several  other  church  re- 
mains on  the  island.  The  Chapel  is 
a late  15tli-cent.  building ; note  the 
pointed  N.  doors  and  trefoil  headed  E. 
windows.  Near  it  is  an  Aharla , or 
burial-place.  Dun  Moher  is  another 
stone  fort,  103  ft.  N.  and  S.,  with 
wall  in  3 divisions,  15  ft.  high  and 
11  ft.  thick.  To  the  N.E.  of  the 
village  of  Moher  is  a Cromlech  of 
two  uprights  and  top  stone. 

Between  1 and  2 m.  to  the  S.  of 
Inishmaan,  separated  by  Bealach - 
na-Fearbac , or  the  Foul  Sound,  is 
Inisheer,  or  Inisoirthir , the  Eastern 
Isle.  It  was  also  called  Aran  Coem - 
kw,  in  honour  of  St.  Coemhan 
(Keevan),  brother  to  the  celebrated 
St.  Kevin  of  Glendalough.  Hardi- 
man  says  “ that  he  is  the  most 
famous  of  the  Saints  of  Aran,  and 
that  he  is  believed  to  have  often 
abated  storms  after  being  piously 
invoked.” 

“ The  name  of  blessed  CoemliaD,  who  doth 
show 

Pity  unto  the  storm-tossed  seaman’s 
prayers.” — McCarthy. 

Inisheer  contains  Firmina  Castle , 
with  a “ bawn,”  a stronghold  of  the 
O’Briens,  built,  it  is  supposed,  about 
the  end  of  the  14th  cent.  ; it  is 
43J  ft.  by  26£  ft,,  and  30  ft.  high, 
and  has  been  restored.  Near  it  is  a 
fort,  Caher-na-Mban.  Kil- Coemhan, 
called  after  the  Saint  named,  consists 
of  a nave  and  chancel,  16  ft.  4 in. 
by  12  ft.  and  11  ft.  4 in.  by  10 J ft 
respectively.  It  has  been  repaired, 
and  though  much  exposed,  is  in  fair 
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preservation.  N.E.  of  the  church  is 
the  grave  of  the  Saint.  St.  Gobnefs 
Church  is  18  ft.  by  13J  ft.,  and  has 
also  been  preserved.  Near  it  is  a 
Clochcin ; 2 Bullans  lie  near  the 
door. 


2.  Galway  to  Cong , by  Lough  Qorrib. 

A small  steamer  plies  on  Lough 
Corrib  between  Galway  and  Cong 
in  the  summer  months.  The  river, 
which  at  the  starting-point  above 
the  bridges  is  tolerably  wide,  soon 
narrows,  and  receives  on  rt.,  op- 
posite the  distillery  of  Newcastle, 
an  affluent  known  as  Terryland 
River.  Close  by  are  the  slight 
ruins  of  Terryland,  or  Tirraleen 
Castle , a residence  of  the  De  Burgos 
in  the  13th  cent.  2 m.  rt.  is  Men - 
lough , or  Menlo  Castle  (Sir  Yal. 
Blake),  an  ivy-covered  castellated 
mansion,  very  prettily  situated  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  About  1 m. 
distant  from  the  village  of  Men- 
lough,  and  close  on  the  brink  of  the 
lake,  are  the  marble-quarries  of  An - 
glilian , which  yield  a very  cele- 
brated quality  of  stone.  The  marble 
is  jet  black,  and  susceptible  of  high 
polish.  “ It  has  been  raised  in  solid 
blocks,  often  weighing  upwards  of 
4 tons,  and  measuring  from  18  to 
20  ft.  long,”  and  the  quarries  are 
situated  on  the  edge  of  that  extra- 
ordinary plateau  of  the  upper  carbo- 
niferous limestone  which  surrounds 
Galway  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides. 

From  Menlough  to  the  entrance 
of  the  lake  the  river  narrows  con- 
siderably, having  on  each  side  of  it 
flat  sedgy  islands,  the  haunts  of 
wild  fowl.  The  other  passages  are 
scarcely  navigable.  After  a course 
of  about  3 m.  the  steamer  enters 
Lough  Corrib  (Ir.  Lough  Orb  sen),  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  peculiar 
of  those  freshwater  lakes  for  which 
Ireland  is  so  remarkable. 


The  length  of  the  lake  to  Cong  is  # 
about  27  m.,  and  the  greatest  breadth 
7 m.,  not  including,  however,  the  arm 
that  runs  up  to  Maam.  It  possesses 
50  m.  of  shores,  and  occupies  over 
43,000  acres,  with  a considerable  fall 
from  the  summit-level  to  the  sea,  and 
a surface  of  13  ft.  9 in.  above  high 
water.  A survey  was  made  by  the 
Government  with  a view  towards 
establishing  a grand  inland  navigation 
from  Galway,  by  Lough  Corrib,  Lough 
Mask,  and  Lough  Conn  to  Killala,  and 
thereby  saving  the  inconvenience  and 
dangers  of  the  coast  route.  The  lake 
was  deepened  in  some  parts,  and  lofty 
piles  of  stones  erected  so  as  to  mark 
the  channel,  but  with  the  exception  of 
these  improvements,  and  the  canal  to 
connect  the  lake  with  the  sea  at 
Galway,  the  scheme  proved  abortive, 
the  navigation  at  present  being  limited 
to  a few  big  barges  which  sail  with  the 
wind  between  Galway  and  Cong.  The 
direction  in  which  Lough  Corrib  runs 
is  N.W.,  and  it  is  divided  into  2 parts 
connected  by  a long  narrow  strait.  Of 
these  the  northern  is  the  largest,  al- 
though, from  the  number  of  islands 
scattered  about,  it  does  not  apparently 
present  such  a large  expanse  of  water. 
Altogether,  the  islands  are  said  to 
number  365,  one  for  every  day  in  the 
year,  hut  the  tourist  will  soon  find  out 
that  this  is  a popular  delusion  applied 
to  many  lakes  and  bays  in  the  country. 
The  depth  is  very  variable,  in  some 
places  upwards  of  28  ft.  ; in  winter 
this  is  always  somewhat  increased  ; 
while  in  other  parts  it  is  scarcely  3 ft. ; 
long  shoals  of  jagged  rocks  frequently 
appearing  above  the  water.  The  sol- 
vent action  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
water  to  which  the  excavation  of  this 
and  so  many  other  Irish  lake-basins  is 
due,  is  well  shown  by  the  configura- 
tion of  these  rocks  and  of  those  which 
crop  cut  so  abundantly  on  the  land 
surface  around,  especially  between  the 
lake  and  Galway. 

On  first  emerging  into  the  lake 
the  traveller  obtains  directly  ahead 
of  him  and  to  the  N.W.  a very 
lovely  view  of  the  Connaught  hills, 
especially  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Maam.  The  shore  on  the 
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rt.  is  flat  and  uninteresting,  but  on 
the  1.  is  a continuous  and  gradually 
increasing  chain  of  high  ground, 
on  the  side  of  which  the  road  to 
Oughterard  is  carried,  lined  with 
pleasant  woods  and  residences, 
amongst  which  is  conspicuous  a 
Nunnery  for  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
established  by  Father  Daly. 

A little  to  the  N.E.  is  the  isolated 
hill  of  Knockma,  near  Tuam,  which, 
as  the  channel  changes,  shifts  its 
position  so  much  that  the  tourist  is 
puzzled  how  to  maintain  his  bear- 
ings. Numerous  towers  of  castles  or 
ruined  churches  stud  the  banks  of 
the  lake,  the  greater  part  of  which 
will  be  found  under  their  respective 
routes,  as  they  are  not  capable  of 
being  visited  except  by  land.  In  the 
distance  on  the  rt.,  about  1 m.  up,  are 
the  towers  of  Glare- Galway  Castle 
and  Abbey  (Rte.  22),  while  1.  nearer 
the  lake  is  the  Castle  of  Moycullen , 
otherwise  called  Hag's  Castle , or 
Caislean-na - Cailliglie.  In  about  4 m. 
the  lake  contracts,  and  the  long 
and  tortuous  channel  of  Knock  is 
entered.  On  rt.,  close  to  the  shore, 
are  the  ruins  of  Annaghdown  Castle 
and  Church , formerly  the  seat  of 
the  bishopric  (see  p.  269)  in  which 
Galway  was  included;  also  the 
woods  of  Annaghdown  House  and 
Woodparh  House. 

Half-way  up  the  strait  is  the  ferry 
of  Killabeg  or  Knock,  at  which  a pier 
has  been  erected  for  the  convenience 
of  the  traffic  to  Headford,  3 m. 
distant  (Rte.  22).  Close  by  the  land- 
ing-place are  Clydagh  House,  a 
beautifully-wooded  seat,  and  the 
ruins  of  Cargen's  Castle.  A little 
farther  on  is  Annaghheen  Castle ; and 
nearly  opposite  on  the  other  bank  the 
tower  of  Auglmanure  Castle , the  old 
residence  of  the  O ’Flaherties  close 
to  Oughterard  (see  p.  245).  The  lake 
now  expands  again,  and  presents 
some  beautiful  views  towards  Maam ; 
the  mountains  being  grouped  to- 
gether in  a very  peculiar  manner. 
The  big  flat-topped  hill  is  Benlavie, 


while  the  sharp  escarpment  to  the  rt. 
is  that  of  Kilbride,  which  overhangs 
Lough  Mask.  The  islands  which 
form  such  an  important  item  in  the 
surface  of  this  portion  of  the  lake 
occupy  about  1000  acres,  several  of 
them  being  inhabited.  On  the  1.  is 
Inchshamboe , graced  by  a summer 
residence. 

The  island  of  Inchagoill , or  Inis-an- 
Ghoill  Craibhthigh , the  Island  of  the 
devout  foreigner,  should  be  visited 
by  the  archaeologist  for  the  sake  of 
its  interesting  ecclesiastical  ruins, 
and  for  this  purpose  a boat  will 
have  to  be  taken  from  Cong,  distant 
about  4 m.  It  contains  the  ruins 
of  the  small  and  very  early  Church 
of  Templepatrick,  but  by  whom 
built  and  dedicated  to  the  national 
saint  is  not  known.  It  consisted  of 
a nave  and  chancel,  the  latter  a sub- 
sequent addition  of  which  there  is 
now  no  trace.  The  nave  measures 
18  ft.  by  12.  The  doorway  is  of  the 
simplest  description,  with  inclined 
sides,  and  a lintel  4 ft.  8 in.  long. 
A Stone  stands  in  the  Church,  on 
which  is  inscribed  in  Roman  cha- 
racters, according  to  Petrie — 

LIE  LUGNAEDON  MACC  LMENUEH ; 

in  English,  “ the  stone  of  Lugnae- 
don,  son  of  Limenueh.”  The  in- 
scription and  the  individual  com- 
memorated by  this  stone  (supposed 
to  have  been  a nephew  of  St.  Patrick) 
have  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy.  The  second  Church, 
known  as  “ Temple  na  Neave,”  also 
ruined,  is  of  much  later  date.  It 
is  an  interesting  example  of  Irish- 
Romanesque  work,  and  consists  of 
nave  and  chancel  38  ft.  by  12  ft.  9 in. 
The  chief  feature  is  the  doorway, 
consisting  of  3 recessed  arches,  the 
outer  ornamented  with  a series  of 
human  heads,  and  the  centre  with 
a chevron  band.  The  chancel  arch 
still  stands.  Almost  opposite  Incha- 
goill, on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake, 
is  Ballycurrin  Castle  and  House . 
A little  distance  from  this  shore 
s 2 
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is  the  island  of  Inislimicatreer , on  Hill  of  the  Fairies,  in  the  direction 


which  an  abbey  formerly  existed. 

At  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  lake  a 
narrow  prolongation  runs  for  some 
distance  inland  between  the  moun- 
tains terminating  at  Maam.  Pass- 
ing on  the  1.  the  island  of  Ardilaun , 
we  reach  (25  m.)  the  head  of  the 
lake,  at  which  are  the  beautiful 
woods  of  Ashford  (Lord  Ardilaun, 
who  takes  his  title  from  the  island), 
and  the  village  of  Cong  (Rte.  22). 

* 


Main  Route  f rom  Galway  to  Clifden. 

The  railway  line  crosses  the  river 
by  a tine  Bridge  of  3 spans  of  150  ft. 
each.  The  piers  and  abutments  are 
built  of  concrete  faced  with  lime- 
stone from  the  low-water  level. 
We  would,  however,  remind  the 
traveller  by  rail  that  our  descrip- 
tion of  this  route  is  that  of  the  road, 
which  we  have  retained  inasmuch 
as  the  line  is  never  very  far  from 
the  road.  There  is  a gain  by  rail 
in  time  and  comfort,  but  the  traveller 
loses  much  in  the  way  of  scenery. 
The  best  of  it  can,  however,  be 
seen  in  excursions  from  Recess. 
Passing  over  the  river  and  canal 
and  by  the  Queen’s  College,  the 
traveller  enters  the  district  of  Iar- 
Connaught  or  Western  Connaught, 
the  headquarters  of  the  powerful 
clan  of  the  O’Flahertys.  This  dis- 
trict extends  for  about  30  m.,  and 
is  now  comprised  in  the  baronies  of 
Moycullen  and  Ballynahinch.  For 
several  miles  the  road  skirts  the  high 
grounds  on  the  W.  bank  of  Lough 
Corrib,  passing  many  pretty  wood- 
embowered  villas,  and  amongst 
others  a Nunnery  for  Sisters  of 
Mercy.  Fine  views  are  obtained  of 
the  hills  at  the  head  of  the  Lough, 
amongst  which,  on  a clear  day,  the 
peak  of  Nephin,  near  Ballina,  is 
very  conspicuous.  Far  in  the  dis- 
tance oq  the  E.  is  Knockma,  the 


of  Tuam. 

The  tourist  should  observe  that 
the  country  all  around  is  of  curiously 
weathered  limestone,  strewn  with 
ice-borne-boulders,  a large  propor- 
tion of  which  are  of  granite,  which 
must  have  travelled  a considerable 
distance.  Many  of  these  are  of 
great  size,  and  curiously  perched  in 
prominent  positions. 

4 f m.  1.  Woodstock  House  (F.  L. 
Comyn,  Esq.),  well  sheltered  amidst 
thriving  plantations ; and  further 
on  (5  m.)  is  Kirkullen  House. 

6|  m.  rt.  is  the  small  lake  of 
Ballycuirke,  beyond  which  is  the 
lonely  tower  of  Hag's  Castle , or 
Caislean-na-Caillighe , a fortress  of 
the  O’Flahertys,  who  possessed 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  territory. 
In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the 
father  of  the  then  O’Flaherty  was 
confined  in  this  castle  of  Moycullen, 
and  starved  to  death.  7J  m.  Moy- 
cullen is  a neat  village  with  the 
usual  parochial  institutions.  A road 
on  rt.  runs  up  the  side  of  the  lake 
to  6J  m.  Knock  Ferry,  en  route  for 
Headford,  while  one  on  the  1. 
crosses  the  desolate  hills  to  8J  m. 
Spiddle  (p.  230). 

8 m.  1.  and  bordering  the  road  a 
little  farther  on  are  Drimcong, 
Deerfield , and  Knockbane.  9 m.  on 
rt.  below  the  road  is  Ross  Lake , a 
long,  narrow  sheet  of  water,  studded 
with  prettily  - wooded  islets  and 
patches  of  rock.  Ross  House , 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  is 
the  residence  of  R.  J.  Martin,  Esq. 
There  are  several  ruins  in  the 
vicinity — as  Oghery  Castle  on  a 
small  island,  and  a church  on  the 
opposite  side  known  as  Temple - 
begnaneeve.  At  this  point  of  the 
route  the  traveller  enters  the 
widely-spread  domain  of  Ballyna- 
hinch , through  which  he  journeys* 
for  a distance  of  26  m.  This  was  the, 
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terfitory  of  the  old  Martin  family 
(see  p.  250),  a territory  so  wild  and 
extensive  that  it  was  the  boast  of 
Connaught  that  “the  king’s  writ 
could  not  run  in  it.”  The  traveller 
will,  however,  observe  for  himself 
during  his  journey  that  -fsths  of  this 
property  might  well  be  spared,  as 
regards  its  agricultural  qualities. 
From  hence  the  country  begins  to 
lose  a great  deal  of  the  wood  and 
timber  which  has  hitherto  sheltered 
it,  and  relieved  it  from  its  native 
wildness,  which  very  soon  begins  to 
show  itself  in  the  wide  melancholy 
moors  between  this  “and  Oughterard. 
On  the  1.  they  gradually  rise  to 
a considerable  height,  the  highest 
point,  Knockalee  Hill,  being  955  ft. 
Numerous  little  streams,  emerging 
from  small  lakes,  permeate  the 
brown  moors  in  every  direction, 
the  only  signs  of  civilisation  being 
the  long  straight  road  that  is 
visible  for  miles,  and  an  occasional 
group  of  cottages  on  the  liill-sides, 
of  such  a dubious  colour  that  it  is 
some  time  ere  the  eye  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  them. 
Just  after  passing  the  lodge-gate  of 
Boss  the  first  beautiful  peep  occurs 
of  the  Twelve  Pins  of  Connemara, 
the  highest  points  in  the  Western 
Highlands. 

15  m.  rt.,  near  a spot  where  a 
stream  is  crossed  by  a natural  bridge 
of  limestone,  are  the  ruins  of  Augh- 
nanure  Castle  (the  Field  of  the 
yews),  otherwise  called  the  Castle 
of  the  O’Flahertys.  The  last  and 
only  remaining  yew  is  supposed  to 
have  reached  an  age  of  1000  years. 
The  ruins  consist  of  a massive 
square  tower  surrounded  by  out- 
works, and  a banqueting-liall,  the 
date  of  the  whole  being  probably  of 
the  16th  cent.  Notice  in  the  latter 
the  interlacing  patterns  of  the  win- 
dows. A small  river,  which  during 
a part  of  its  course  flows  by  a sub- 
terranean channel  uuder  the  lime- 
stone and  then  reappears,  washes 
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the  walls  of  the  Castle,  which  com- 
mands a strong  position  over  Lough 
Corrib. 

The  O’Flahertys,  to  whom  it  be- 
longed, were  a powerful  family  who 
had  held  this  country  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  long  struggled  against 
the  English  Government,  with  which 
it  was  always  at  variance,  as  also  with 
its  neighbours  the  Galway  colonists. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  however,  the 
Government  reduced  it  to  obedience 
by  fomenting  discord  amongst  its 
members,  and  in  1569  Murrough 
O’Flaherty  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  county  of  Iar  Connaught.  The 
glories  of  the  family  establishment 
are  enumerated  in  an  ancient  Ms.,  as 
maintaining  a physician,  standard- 
bearer,  brehon  or  judge,  the  keeper  of 
the  black  bell,  the  master  of  the 
revels,  the  keeper  of  the  bees,  &c. 
The  present  representative  is  J.  P. 
O’Flahertie,  Esq.,  the  owner  of  the 
neighbouring  demesne  of  Lemonfield. 

17  m.  Oughterard,  # a straggling 
little  town  of  a single  broad  street, 
situated  picturesquely  enough  on  the 
river  Owenriff,  which  drains  Loughs 
Bofin  and  Agrafiard,  and  flows  in  a 
somewhat  romantic  channel  into 
Lough  Corrib,  about  1 m.  distant. 
With  the  exception  of  its  enormous 
Union  Workhouse , it  does  not  con- 
tain anything  worth  notice,  but  its 
proximity  to  the  lake  renders  it  a 
convenient  station  for  fishing  parties. 
About  J m.  outside  the  town  is  an 
extremely  pretty  Waterfall , in  the 
bed  of  which,  when  the  water  is 
low,  the  geologist  can  see  a good 
section  of  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, overlapped  by  granite  with 
steatite  appearing  above  the  fall. 

Distances. — Galway,  17  m. ; Re- 
cess, 19J  m. ; Maam  Cross  Roads, 
10  m. ; Lough  Bofin,  5J  m. 

[A  road  on  rt.  runs  from  Oughte- 
rard along  the  side  of  Lough  Cor- 
rib, passing  one  or  two  little  hamlets, 
and  skirting  the  base  of  Carn  Seefin 
(1009  ft.),  on  the  sides  of  which 
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a copper-mine  was  worked.  At 
Cappanalaura , opposite  the  beauti- 
fully-wooded hill  of  Doon,  a boat 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  pedestrian 
may  cross  the  arm  of  the  lake,  and 
follow  the  road  on  the  N.  bank 
through  Claggan  to  Maam.] 

For  almost  the  whole  distance  to 
Clifden  the  road  is  now  carried  over 
a bleak^jQOor,  the  geological  cha- 
racter of  winch  is  mica  rock,  occa- 
sionally passing  into  talcose  rock. 

At  20  m.  1.  is  Lough  Agraffard, 
the  first  of  the  chain  of  lakes  that 
accompany  the  road  the  whole  way 
to  the  coast.  It  is  succeeded  by 
Lough  Adrehid,  and  at  22J  m.  by 
Lough  Bofin,  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  whole  chain.  The  scenery  is 
peculiar,  and,  unless  under  a bright 
sun,  depressing  from  the  monotonous 
outline  of  the  hills  and  the  sombre 
colour  of  the  peat  and  lake  water. 
There  is  a solitary  school-house  at 
Leam.  25  m.  Ardderry  Lough,  a 
long  stretch  of  water  communicating 
with  Lough  Shindilla,  one  of  the 
prettiest  because  the  most  wooded 
of  the  series,  and  which  is  the 
watershed  of  the  rivers  running 
into  Lough  Corrib  and  the  Atlantic. 

27  m.  Maam  Cross  Roads.  This 
is  the  nearest  stat.  to  Leenane 
(14  m.),  and  the  tourist  bound  for 
that  quarter  should  order  a car 
from  Leenane  to  meet  him  there. 
Here  the  main  route  is  crossed  by  a 
road  on  rt.,  skirting  the  shores  of 
Loughs  Anillaun  and  Maamwee, 
and  through  the  pass  between 
Leckavrea,  2012  ft.,  and  a height  on 
the  rt.  1307  ft.  It  speedily  becomes 
interesting  as  it  descends,  from  the 
views  that  open,  over  the  arm  of 
Lough  Corrib  and  the  island  of 
Castlekirk,  and  crossing  the  Fail- 
more  and  Bealanabrack  rivers, 
reaches  Maam , 4J  m.  (see  p.  274). 
On  the  1.  the  road  crosses  a narrow 
part  of  Lough  Ardderry,  and  runs 
through  a wild  lake-riddled  district, 


past  the  double  sheet  of  water, 
Lough  Ahalia,  to  Screeb  Bridge, 
6 1 m.  at  the  head  of  Camus  Bay. 

Continuing  past  Loughs  Ardderry 
and  Shindilla,  the  mountains  on  the 
rt.  now  assume  a very  different 
outline  and  character  from  those 
which  have  hitherto  accompanied 
us.  In  fact,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
great  group  of  the  Western  High- 
lands, of  which  Bunnabeola,  or  the 
Twelve  Pins,  is  the  centre ; and  the 
traveller  now  loses  all  sense  of 
dreariness  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  magnificent  and  rugged  heights 
that  constantly  open  out.  The 
eastern  portion  of  this  range  is 
mostly  known  as  the  Maamturk 
Mountains,  and  comprises  many 
peaks  over  2000  ft.  high.  At  the 
end  of  Lough  Shindilla  (29J  m.)  is 
a small  public-house,  known  as  the 
Half-way  House , where  in  coaching 
days  there  was  a change  of  horses. 
This  is  the  highest  point  of  the  road, 
as  is  soon  evident  from  the  change 
of  direction  of  the  water’s  flow. 

Half  a mile  further  on  1.  is  Lough 
Ourid,  above  which  rises  Ourid  Hill, 
1174  ft.  From  hence  the  road 
rapidly  descends  by  the  side  of  a 
mountain  stream  +o 

36J  m.  Recess.  # Here  the  Mid. 
Gt.  W.  Ely.  Co.  have  built  a fine 
and  thoroughly  equipped  Hotel , on 
similar  lines  to  that  at  Malaranny, 
on  the  site  of  the  anglers’  old  haunt 
at  the  foot  of  Lissoughter.  It  has, 
immediately  adjoining,  a private 
Stat.  on  the  line  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors.  Situated  as  it  is  near 
the  entrance  of  Lough  Inagli  valley 
separating  the  Maamturk  Mts.  from 
the  Twelve  Pins  Range,  it  affords 
excellent  facilities  for  mountain 
climbing.  It  is  the  great  resort  for 
those  fishing  the  Ballynahinch 
waters  (see  In  trod.,  p.  [37],  and  is  a 
centre  from  which  a great  part  of 
Connemara  can  be  explored. 

Glendaloughf  one  of  the  most 
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beautiful  of  tbe  lakes,  stretches 
before  Eecess,  having  on  the  southern 
bank  Glendalough  House , beautifully 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a thickly- 
wooded  domain,  and  which  was  for 
a time  converted  into  a comfortable 
hotel.  On  an  eminence  opposite 
is  Lissoughter  Lodge . The  tourist 
should  by  all  means  ascend  Lis- 
soughter, which,  though  reaching 
the  height  of  only  1314  ft.,  is  so 
placed  as  to  afford  a better  know- 
ledge of  the  mountain  scenery  than 
almost  any  other  hill.  It  is  situated 
exactly  at  the  end  of  a great  trans- 
verse valley,  of  which  it  forms  the 
key,  the  sides  respectively  being 
the  Maamturk  Mountains  and  the 
Twelve  Pins,  which  are  seen  to  great 
advantage.  This  valley  is  almost  en- 
tirely filled  up  by  the  lakes  of  Derry- 
clare  and  Lough  Inagh,  producing  a 
magnificent  scene  difficult  to  surpass, 
although,  from  the  lack  of  wood, 
invested  with  a severity  peculiar  to 
the  Connemara  scenery.  On  the 
side  of  the  hill  are  marble-quarries, 
from  which  a valuable  stone  known 
as  Connemara  Marble  is  extracted 
of  several  beautiful  varieties,  and 
worked  for  the  most  part  into 
ornamental  articles.  It  is  an  ophi- 
calcite,  or  mixture  of  serpentine  and 
limestone. 

Derryclare , the  first  lake,  com- 
municates with  Glendalough  by  a 
short  stream  called  Bealnacarra, 
and  also  with  Ballynahinch  Lake 
by  another.  It  is  narrow,  about 
2|  m.  long,  and  magnificently 
situated  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
Twelve  Pins.  A little  above  it  is 
LoiigjLjhnagh,  even  more  beautiful, 
becauseff^cupying  more  fully  the 
length  of  the  valley  for  3 m. 


Excursions. 

1.  Glen  Inagh,  Kylemore  and 
Leenane. 

2.  Cashel  and  Roundstone. 


3.  Maam  Cross,  Maam  Bridge  and 
Cong. 

4.  Oughterard,  Doon  Hill  to  Maam 
Cross. 

5.  Ballynahinch  and  Clifden. 


Recess  to  Glen  Inagh. 

A road  runs  through  Glen  Inagh 
to  Kylemore.  It  branches  off  to  the 
rt.,  near  to  Recess,  and  skirts  Lough 
Inagh,  opening  up  distant  and  very 
beautiful  views  of  Derryclare  Lake, 
and  continues  at  the  foot  of  the 
Maamturk  Mountains,  the  most  con- 
spicuous points  of  which  are,  com- 
mencing from  the  S.,  Shanfolagh 
(2003  ft.),  Maumeen  (2076  ft.), 
Knock-na-hillion  (1993  ft.),  and 
Letterbreckaun  (2193  ft.).  In  this 
valley  are  2 oases  of  cultivation, 
Derryclare  and  Coolnacarton.  At 
the  head  of  the  lake  was  for  some 
time  an  hotel. 

The  1.  side  of  the  glen  is  formed 
by  the  slope  of  the  Twelve  Pins,  and 
the  rt.  by  that  of  the  Maamturk 
Mountains ; the  road  continues  be- 
tween these  two  ranges,  presenting 
the  finest  combined  panorama  of 
both  that  is  anywhere  obtainable. 
The  glaciation  of  this  valley  is  very 
interesting.  At  the  upper  part 
the  track  of  the  ancient  glacier  is 
marked  by  the  smoothed  and  stri- 
ated rocks,  which  are  laid  bare  in 
many  places.  The  lower  part  of  the 
valley  is  blocked  by  moraines 
through  which  the  road  is  cut,  the 
waters  of  Lake  Inagh,  and  that  of 
Glendalough,  being  dammed  up  to 
their  present  level  by  these  accumu- 
lation!?. 

The  tourist  who  desires  to  see 
some  of  the  wildest  scenery  of  Con- 
nemara should  not  miss  an  excursion 
up  this^  valley.  If  he  is  making 
headquarters  at  Recess,  he  may 
complete  a grand  circuit  by  pro- 
ceeding direct  to  Leenane,  then  to 
Clifden,  round  the  coast  to  Round- 
stone,  and  from  thence  by  Cashel 
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to  Recess.  This  circuit  will  occupy 
three  easy  days,  halting  at  Leenane 
and  Clifden.  The  cyclist  or  pedes- 
trian will  find  quarters  at  Round- 
stone,  where  cars  are  also  to  he  had. 
The  district  lying  between  Round- 
stone  and  Clifden  is  a perfect  laby- 
rinth of  little  lakes,  which  are  worth 
the  trouble  of  climbing  Urrisbeg  to 
see.  The  angler  will  find  a com- 
fortable hotel  at  Cashel  # (6  m.), 
well  situated  at  the  head  of  a bay, 
amid  wild  and  picturesque  scenery. 
At  Carna,  yfc  12  m.  due  S.  of  Recess, 
is  another  similar  quarter  with  good 
autumn  fishing  and  Golf  Linhs. 

Distances. — Maam  Cross  Roads, 
9J  m. ; Oughterard,  19  J m. ; Gal- 
way, 36J  m. ; Cashel,  6 m.;  Toom- 
beola,  8 m. ; Roundstone,  12  m. ; 
Clifden,  12  J m. ; Lough  Inagh,  3 m. 

By  Lough  Inagli  : — Kylemore, 
12 J m. ; Letterfrack,  16m.;  Renvyle, 
20  m. ; Leenane,  17  m. ; Westport, 
35  m. 


Beturn  to  Main  Boute. 

Bunnabeola  (Ir.  Beanna  Beola , 
peaks  of  Beola,  or  the  Twelve  Pins 
or  Bens)  constitute  the  dominant 
feature  of  the  route  for  many  miles. 
They  are  a very  remarkable  group 
of  mountains  culminating  in  Ben- 
baun , 2393  ft.,  and  varying  from 
this  to  about  2000  ft.  Their  conical, 
dome-like  forms,  and  the  distinct 
individuality  of  each  mountain,  con- 
stitute their  most  remarkable  cha- 
racteristics. This,  and  the  fact  that 
they  rise  from  a plain  which  on  an 
average  is  little  more  than  100  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic, 
gives  them  an  appearance  of  greater 
altitude  than  is  displayed  by  many 
morfntains  of  double  their  height. 
Like  the  Sugarloaf  Mountain  near 
Dublin,  Croagh  Patrick  near  West- 
port,  and  other  hills  of  similar  shape, 
they  are  composed  of  quartzite,  the 
white  exposures  of  which,  when 
lighted  by  the  sunbeams,  add  con- 


siderably to  the  scenic  effect  of  this 
grand  and  picturesque  range. 

Benbaun  (2395  ft.)  is  surrounded 
by  Derryclare  (2220  ft.),  Benlet- 
tery  (1904  ft.),  Bengower  (2184  ft.), 
Benbreen  (2276  ft.),  Bencollaghduft* 
(2290  ft.),  Bencorr  (2336  ft.),  Ben- 
corrbeg  (1908  ft.),  Muckanaght 

(2153  ft.),  Benglenisky  (1710  ft.), 
Benbrach  (1922  ft.),  and  a small 
supplementary  summit  known  as  the 
Key  of  the  Pins.  The  beauty  of 
their  scarred  and  precipitous  sides  is 
still  further  enhanced  by  the  colour- 
ing imparted  to  them  from  the 
various  heaths  and  lichens.  The 
tourist  who  wishes  for  a magnificent 
view  cannot  do  better  than  ascend 
Benlettery  (1904  ft.),  overhanging 
Ballynahinch  Lake,  which,  though 
not  quite  so  high  as  some  of  the 
others,  is  less  surrounded  by  rival 
eminences.  The  view  embraces  Ur- 
risbeg, Roundstone,  and  Bertragh- 
boy  Bays  in  the  S.,  backed  up  in 
the  distance  by  Galway  Bay,  while 
Cashel  and  Lettershanna  mountains 
serve  as  a foreground ; westward  is 
Clifden  and  the  whole  country  from 
Urrisbeg  to  Ardbear,  Bally nakill 
Bay,  the  hill  of  Renvyle,  with  the 
islands  of  Inishbofin,  Inishark,  and 
many  others ; while  further  N.  the 
sharp  crags  of  Achill  Head  open  out. 
E.  are  the  ranges  of  the  Maamturk 
Mountains,  with  the  melancholy  pass 
of  Maumeen.  The  botanist  will  find 
upon  the  sides  of  the  Twelve  Pins 
a rich  harvest : Arbutus  uva-ursi, 
Alcliemilla  alpina , Saxifraga  um- 
brosa , Dabeocia  polifolia,  S.  oppositi- 
folia , &c. 

The  road  to  Clifden  crosses  the 
Bealnacarra  river  at  Weir  Bridge , 
and  skirting  Lough  Nacoogarrow, 
gives  off  on  1.,  a by-road,  which 
runs  down  to  the  sea  at  Bertragh- 
boy  Bay  over  a dreary  moorland. 
The  pedestrian  who  wishes  to  reach 
Cashel,  or  to  ascend  either  Cashel 
(1024  ft.)  or  Lettershanna  should 
follow  this  road ; but,  if  on  his  way 
to  Roundstone,  should  carefully 
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avoid  it  and  keep  straight  on  to 
Canal  Bridge,  which  crosses  the 
river  connecting  Berry clare  with 
BalJynahinch  Lake.  Here  a road 
leads  off  to  Toombeola  Bridge  and 
Boundstone  (Rte.  21). 

42  m.  Ballynahincli  Castle , once 
the  home  of  the  celebrated  Martins, 
and  now  the  seat  of  R.  Berridge, 
Esq.  (see  Rte.  21),  stands  a little 
off  from,  and  on  the  S.  side  of 
Bally nahinch  hake.  Among  the 
trees  are  seen  the  stables,  which  are 
built  of  Connemara  marble.  Among 
the  well-wooded  islands  in  the  lake 
is  one  with  the  ruins  of  a Castle  of 
the  Martins  (see  post),  popularly 
said  to  have  been  a place  of  confine- 
ment to  the  enemies  who  fell  into 
their  hands.  The  road  continues 
under  the  Twelve  Pins  and  their 
outliers  to  49  m.,  the  romantic  little 
town  of  Clifden  (Rte.  21). 


ROUTE  21. 

CLIFDEN  TO  LEENANE,  WESTPORT, 
ACHILL,  AND  SLIGO. 

Clifden  # (Pop.  911).  After  tra- 
versing the  wild,  heathery  roads 
from  Oughterard  and  Recess,  Clif- 
den, with  its  wide  main  street  and 
escarped  situation,  is  pleasant  to 
look  upon.  It  is  built  at  a con- 
siderable height,  overlooking  the 
Harbour  of  Ardbear — one  of  those 
beautiful  inlets  which  are  at  once 
the  puzzle  and  the  pride  of  Conne- 
mara. Here  Major  Hackett  has 
built  a good  Hotel , and  supplies  a 


long  felt  want.  We  fecommend  a 
stay  in  Clifden  if  only  to  see  the 
coast,  which  is  worth  the  trouble  of 
exploring.  A short  walk  to  the  top 
of  Monument  Hill  will  give  the 
visitor  an  idea  of  the  scenery  round 
Clifden.  The  town  has  no  an- 
tiquities to  boast  of,  being  an  en- 
tirely modern  creation,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  of  the 
family  of  D’Arcy,  who  were  con- 
stant in  labouring  for  the  good  of  the 
locality.  But  little  trade  is  carried 
on,  save  in  fish,  and  quantities  of 
lobsters  are  annually  sent  away. 
The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  almost 
closed  by  a reef  of  rocks,  rendering 
the  approach  exceedingly  dangerous 
to  vessels.  Alexander  McDonnell, 
who  owns  a small  neat  hotel,  manu- 
factures pretty  ornaments  out  of  the 
green  serpentine  marble  abounding 
in  this  district.  Clifden  Castle  was 
built  by  Mr.  John  D’Arcy,  who  pur- 
chased this  property  in  1815.  It 
is  1J  m.  from  the  town  in  a fine 
situation  overlooking  the  sea,  but  in 
recent  years  it  has  fallen  into  decay. 
The  other  buildings  are  a pretty 
Church , Schools , and  Orphanage,  a 
JR.  C.  Chapel  and  Convent,  Bridewell, 
and  an  enormous  Workhouse , the 
district  of  Clifden  being  one  of 
those  which  suffered  so  fearfully  in 
the  famine  year.  The  Union  com- 
prises an  area  of  192,066  acres. 

For  the  invalid  and  the  searcher 
after  the  picturesque,  Clifden  will 
furnish  much  pleasure  from  the 
beauty  of  the  coast  and  its  proximity 
to  the  Twelve  Pins,  which  are  seen 
to  perfection  from  every  road  leading 
from  the  town.  The  Owenglin  River 
descends  from  these  mountains, 
forming  a very  pretty  cascade  close 
to  the  town,  and  falling  into  Ardbear. 

It  is  a fine  walk  by  the  high  road 
to  Clifden  Castle,  and  through  the 
grounds  to  the  shore,  and  along  the 
bay  to  Clifden.  Another  good  walk  is 
to  Cleggan  Tower  through  Streams- 
town.  At  Cleggan  the  fishing  has 
been  greatly  developed  by  the 
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Congested  Districts  Board,  and 
accommodation  made  for  the  curing 
and  despatch  of  fish.  Here  boats, 
too,  can  most  readily  be  had  to  visit 
the  islands  off  the  coast. 

Conveyances . — Kail  to  Galway. 
Cars  to  Oughterard  and  Galway 
daily.  To  Westport  daily. 

Distances . — Galway,  49  m. ; Ough- 
terard, 32J  m.  ; Recess,  12J-  m.  ; 
Roundstone,  11m.;  Bunowen,  8 m.  ; 
Streamstown,  2 m. ; Letterfrack, 
9 m. ; Kylemore,  11  m. ; Leenane, 
21  m. ; Westport,  39  m. ; Errislan- 
nin,  5 m. ; Ballynakill,  6 m. 


Excursions. 

1.  Clifden  to  Ballynaliincli  and 
lloundstone . 

The  tourist  for  Roundstone  only 
takes  the  direct  road  S.,  but  to  include 
Ballynahinch  he  takes  the  main 
road  to  Galway,  which  skirts  the  N. 
shore  of  the  lake  as  far  as  Canal 
Bridge.  Here  a road  on  rt.  leads  to 
Toombeola  and  Roundstone.  Bally- 
nahinch Lake  is  irregular  and  pic- 
turesque, and  contains  in  its  western 
portion  some  wooded  islands,  on 
one  of  which  stands  the  ancient 
Castle , with  only  the  keep,  a square 
tower,  remaining.  Ballynahinch 
Castle , which  was  celebrated  for 
being  the  residence  of  the  Martins, 
who  “reigned”  for  so  many  genera- 
tions over  this  county,  is  merely  a 
plain  embattled  building,  pleasantly 
situated  between  the  lake  and  the 
river. 

The  fortunes  of  this  family  have 
been  well  depicted  in  Lever’s  novel, 
4 The  Martins  of  Cro  Martin.’ 
Though  the  property  was  most  ex- 
tensive, originally  upwards  of  a quar- 
ter of  a million  statute  acres,  a large 


proportion  being  bog,  mountain  and 
waste  land,  the  rental  was  not  in  pro- 
portion. Col.  Richard  Martin,  M.P., 
the  author  of  ‘Martin's  Act,’  the  first 
Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  and  principal  founder  of  the 
R.S.P.C.A.,  and  the  original  of 
44  Godfrey  O’Malley,”  spent  large  sums 
on  elections  and  was  otherwise  thrift- 
less and  extravagant.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  estates  and  in  his  seat  in 
Parliament  by  his  eldest  son  Thomas 
Barnewall,  who  also  spent  large  sums 
on  elections,  and  in  great  operations  for 
improving  and  reclaiming  the  waste 
lands  on  his  estate.  Unhappily,  the 
famine  years  came  on,  no  return  could 
be  got  from  his  outlay,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  difficulties  the  unfor- 
tunate proprietor  died  a sacrifice  to 
his  efforts  to  relieve  the  wants  and 
sufferings  of  his  tenantry ; for  in 
visiting  some  of  them  in  the  work- 
house  at  Clifden  he  took  the  fever  and 
expired  after  an  illness  of  15  days, 
his  last  words  being : “;My  God,  what 
will  become  of  my  poor  people!” 
His  only  child,  Mary,  known  as  the 
Princess  of  Connemara  (4  Burke’s  Vicis- 
situdes ’)  married  a relative,  Col.  Bell, 
and  died  at  New  York,  1850,  on  her 
way  out  to  join  her  uncle  Richard  in 
Canada  (vide  4 Burke’s  Colonial  Gen- 
try,’ vol.  II.,  p.  812).  The  Law  Life 
Assurance  Society  purchased  in  1852 
the  then  remaining  portion,  192,000 
acres,  of  this  vast  domain,  for 
186, 000£.,  when  it  was  sold,  with  many 
others,  by  order  of  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court,  at  a time  when,  as  a 
result  of  the  famine,  the  market  was 
glutted  with  encumbered  estates.  The 
late  Mr.  Richard  Berridge,  a London 
brewer,  purchased  160,000  acres  from 
the  Association  in  1870. 

44  Col.  Martin  is  said  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  put  the  Prince  Regent 
out  of  conceit  with  the  famous  Long 
Walk  of  Windsor,  by  saying  that  the 
avenue  which  led  to  his  hall-door  was 
30  m.  in  length.  The  pleasantry  was 
true  to  this  extent,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  distance  of  40  m.  from 
Galway  to  Ballynahinch  lay  within 
the  Martin  estates,  while  the  road 
from  the  one  to  the  other  stopped 
short  of  the  mansion,  beyond  which 
there  was  little  else  but  rugged  paths.” 
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From  Ballynahifich  the  road 
follows  the  1.  bank  of  the  Owen- 
more,  a very  pretty  stream,  and, 
what  is  more,  an  admirable  sporting 
river,  to  2 m.  Toombeola,  a fishing 
station,  where  there  was  once  a com- 
fortable little  Hotel.  Near  this  is  a 
salmon  fishery.  The  river  is  crossed 
by  a Bridge  of  3 arches  at  this  point, 
to  which  the  tide  comes  up.  About 
J m.  from  hence  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  river  are  very  slight  remains  of 
the  Abbey  of  Toombeola , of  which 
nothing  but  a couple  of  gable  walls 
and  a doorway  are  ]eft.  A Do- 
minican priory  was  founded  here 
in  1427  by  O’Flaherty,  but  was 
demolished  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  partly  carried  away  to 
build  some  castle.  The  scenery 
here  looking  across  Ballynahinch 
to  the  Twelve  Pins  is  particularly 
fine,  and  the  combination  of  colour 
is  at  times  singularly  striking  and 
effective. 

About  2 m.  farther  on  is  the  little 
seaport  of  Roundstone,  # at  which 
there  is  a Hotel.  It  is  a pleasant 
thriving  little  place,  built  by  Alex- 
ander Nimmo  early  in  the  century, 
with  a small  Pop.  of  325,  and  with 
its  good  coast-scenery  and  pretty  bay 
it  might  be  made  an  attractive  spot. 
The  bay  is  almost  landlocked,  and  is 
divided  by  the  long  rugged  island 
of  Inishnee  stretching  nearly  its 
whole  length,  and  at  its  entrance  is 
Inishlackan.  There  is  a Monastery 
for  brothers  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  also  a Coastguard  Stab,  and 
the  usual  places  of  worship  on  the 
island  of  Inishlackan.  There  is  a 
beautiful  shell  strand  at  Dog’s  Bay, 
and  Kitchen  Middens  testify  to  a 
coast  settlement  in  primitive  times. 
There  are  the  remains  of  Churches 
on  Croaghnakeela  Island  some  6 m. 
out,  formerly  a deer-park  belonging 
to  the  Martins. 

About  2 m.  farther  are  more 
church  ruins  on  St.  Macdara’s 
Island  and  Mason  Island,  the  former 


consisting  of  a very  primitive  Church. 
It  is  of  massive  masonry,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  stone - 
roofed  churches  now  remaining.  It 
measures  nearly  15  ft.  by  11  ft.  3 in. 
within,  and  the  walls  are  2 ft.  8 in. 
thick ; these  project  1 ft.  beyond 
the  gables,  and  are  not  bonded.  It 
is  lit  by  a deeply-splayed  window 
in  the  E.  and  S.  walls.  Portions  of 
the  high-pitched  stone  roof  remain. 
The  circular  stone  Cell  of  the  saint 
is  adjoining,  though  greatly  dilapi- 
dated. The  boatmen  to  this  day 
respect  the  saint,  and  on  passing 
the  island  lower  the  sail  three  times 
in  reverence  of  him. 

“ And  as  I passed  MacDara’s  sacred  isle, 
Thrice  bowed  my  mast  and  thrice  let  down 
my  sail.”— McCarthy. 

On  the  tongue  of  land  adjoining  is 
Ard  Castle , a single  tower  with  a 
staircase  and  interior  passage  at  the 
top. 


2.  To  Boundstone  by  Coast. 

The  road  to  Roundstone  and 
Errislannin  old  Church  crosses  an 
inlet  of  Ardbear,  giving  occasion  to 
the  driver  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  of  the  traveller  crossing  the 
Atlantic  on  a car.  On  the  1.  the 
view  is  very  pretty  when  the  tide  is 
up  and  covers  the  little  bay,  an 
island  with  a crucifix  on  it  being 
in  the  middle,  and  a monastery  on 
the  far  shore.  At  Ballinaboy  Br.  a 
road  branches  to  the  W.  round 
Mannin  Bay.  The  country,  hoAV- 
ever,  between  Clifden  and  Round- 
stone is  extremely  dreary,  a wild 
waste  of  bog,  water,  and  rock.  About 
8 m.  i3  Bunowen  Castle,  the  seat  of 
C.  J.  Blake,  Esq.  By  mounting  the 
hill  above  it  a good  view  is  got  of 
Slyne  Head,  off  Avhich  on  Jllau- 
nimmul  are  two  Lighthouses , one 
with  a fixed,  and  the  other  with  a 
revolving  light. 

The  road  skirts  Ballyconneely 
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Bay,  and  Conspicuously  in  front, 
rises  Urrisbeg  (987  ft.),  which  from 
its  comparative  isolation  commands 
a remarkable  view  well  worth  the 
ascent.  It  embraces  a wild  tract 
dotted  with  lakes  large  and  small, 
numbering  it  is  calculated  300.  A 
remarkable  trap-dyke  runs  from  the 
summit  to  the  sea.  Fine  sea  views 
are  obtained  of  the  bay  and  out- 
lying islands,  bounded  by  the  Aran 
Islands  on  the  horizon.  The  botanist 
will  find  it  to  his  account  to  make 
an  excursion  to  Urrisbeg,  if  only  to 
obtain  a specimen  of  the  Erica 
Mediterranean  a heath  peculiar  to 
cos.  Galway  and  Mayo,  which  grows 
luxuriantly  on  the  western  declivity. 
Another  rare  heath,  Erica  Mach- 
aiana , grows  on  the  shores  of  Craig- 
gamore  Lake  a few  miles  from 
Round  stone.  Tourists  will  doubt- 

less forgive  us  if  we  drop  a 
gentle  hint  concerning  the  lobsters 
that  abound  here.  At  Roundstone 
they  are  especially  plentiful,  and 
coming  directly  from  the  sea  with- 
out undergoing  the  journey  to  which 
most  city-sold  lobsters  are  subjected, 
they  are  remarkably  good.  The 
return  can  be  made  by  the  direct 
road  to  Clifden  (11  m.). 


Main  Route  to  Westport. 

From  Glifden  the  road  runs  N. 
over  high  ground,  the  ascent  of 
which  is  rewarded  by  a charming 
view  on  the  1.  of  the  bay  or  inlet  of 
Streamstown  (2  m.),  with  the  small 
island  of  Innishturk,  and  the  larger 
one  of  Omey,  at  the  entrance. 
On  the  S.  side  of  the  bay  is  the 
ruined  Church  of  Omey , and  on  the 
N.  the  Castle  of  Boon — a fortress  of 
the  O’Flahertys,  built  upon  a pre- 
cipice with  a trench  round  it.  3J  m. 
1.  a road  branches  off  to  Cleggan  Bay 
(p.  249), where  there  is  good  anchorage 
lialf-way  up,  in  from  3 to  6 fathoms. 
On  the  headland  overlooking  it  is 


a Toiver,  built  to  give  employment 
during  the  famine,  as  a landmark. 

6 m.  at  Bally nahill  the  road  sud- 
denly descends  upon  the  Bay  of 
Bally nakiil,  a broad  and  beautiful 
fiord,  which  sends  its  arms  in  for  a 
long  distance  and  is  sheltered  on 
every  side  by  hills.  There  is  a 
magnificent  sweep  to  the  W.  over 
sea,  shore,  and  islands.  On  the  N. 
is  the  rocky  mass  of  Renvyle  Mt., 
rising  almost  directly  from  the  shore, 
the  on  the  E.  the  bay  runs  nearly  to 
and  foot  of  the  outliers  of  Bunna- 
beola,  or  the  Twelve  Pins. 

Off  Cleggan  Head,  about  3 m.  from 
the  shore,  is  High  Island,  or  Ard- 
Oilean,  uninhabited  and  difficult  of 
access  from  its  rocky  sides,  and 
landing  is  only  feasible  in  calm 
weather.  A monastery  was  estab- 
lished here  by  St.  Fechin  of  Fore 
about  the  first  half  of  the  7tU  cent.  It 
must  have  been  of  some  extent  as 
the  remains  are  considerable,  though 
in  a state  of  great  dilapidation.  They 
lie  near  the  centre  of  the  N.  part  of 
the  island,  and  this  was  cut  off  from 
the  remaining  portion  by  a wall.  A 
Cashel  surrounded  the  settlement, 
which  had  chambers,  the  remains 
of  which  still  exist.  There  were 
many  Clochauns , now  mostly  in 
ruins.  Many  carved  and  sculptured 
stones  are  scattered  about  among  the 
graves,  for  such  sacred  spots  as  this 
have  always  been  used  in  Ireland  for 
general  burial.  The  House  of  St. 
Fechin , of  which  an  illustration  is 
given  in  Petrie's  work,  is  thus 
described : 

“This  building  is  square  in  the 
interior,  and  measures  9 ft.  by  7 ft. 
6 in.  in  height.  The  doorway  is  2 ft. 
4 in.  wide  and  3 ft.  G in.  high.  The 
material  of  this  structure,  which  dates 
from  the  7th  cent.,  is  of  mica-slate  ; 
and  though  its  external  appearance  is 
very  rude,  its  interior  is  constructed 
with  admirable  art.  The  internal 
measurement  of  the  Church , in  length 
and  breadth,  is  but  12  ft.  by  10  ft.,  and 
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in  height  10  ft.  The  doorway  is  2 ft. 
wide  and  4\  ft.  high,  and  its  horizontal 
lintel  is  inscribed  with  a cross.  The 
E.  window,  which  is  the  only  one  in 
the  building,  is  semicircular-headed, 
and  is  but  1 ft.  high  and  6 in.  wide. 
The  chapel  is  surrounded  by  a wall, 
allowing  a passage  of  4 ft.  between 
them  ; and  from  this  a covered  passage 
about  15  ft.  long  by  3 ft.  wide  leads 
to  a cell  7 ft.  by  6 ft.,  and  8 ft.  high, 
which  was  probably  the  abbot’s  habi- 
tation. There  is  also  a covered  pas- 
sage or  gallery,  24  ft.  long  and  4 ft. 
6 in.  high,  the  use  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conjecture.”  ‘Anc.  Arch,  of  Ir.’, 
pp.  131,  425. 

In  addition  to  the  interest  of  these 
ruins,  the  visitor,  should  he  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  a calm  day, 
will  obtain  grand  views  of  the  coast 
of  Connemara. 

Immediately  opposite  Ballynakill 
harbour,  a well  sheltered  inlet  for 
large  vessels,  is  the  large  island  of 
Inishbofin , with  a population  of 
874,  mostly  engaged  in  fishing, 
and  probably  in  a little  potheen- 
distilling. On  the  coast  is  some 
singular  rock-scenery.  Separated 
from  it  by  the  Stags  of  Bofin  is  the 
smaller  island  of  Inishark.  At  the 
end  of  Ballynakill  bay  are  a pretty 
Church , and  a Lodge  belonging  to 
G.  Browne,  Esq. 

9 m.  Letterfrack,#  a pleasant, 
well-to-do  little  colony,  established 
by  a Mr.  Ellis,  a Quaker,  who  built 
a neat  village,  with  all  the  necessary 
stores,  police-barrack,  and  schools 
for  the  establishment,  besides  drain- 
ing and  planting  a very  large 
portion  of  moorland.  An  Industrial 
School  has  been  established  here 
under  the  Christian  Brothers.  A 
successful  Basket  Industry  is  carried 
on  in  a neat  red  building;  it  was 
started  by  Miss  Sturge  some  years 
ago  and  gives  employment  to  many 
hands  who  produce  very  tasteful 
work.  The  brown  trout  fishing  is 
free,  and  Barnaderg  Bay  has  good 
bathing.  Behind  the  village  the 


beautiful  mountain  called  Diamond 
Hill  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
1460  ft.,  forming  one  of  the  western 
outliers  of  the  Twelve  Pins.  The 
view  from  this  is  very  fine  and  well 
repays  the  ascent,  which  is  easy. 
The  tourist  will  note  the  luxuriant 
fuchsia  hedge  skirting  the  roadway. 
Letterfrack  is  a pretty  spot,  and  a 
quiet  haunt,  where  fishing  and 
shooting  are  to  be  had. 


To  Renvyle. 

6 m.  N.W.  of  Letterfrack  is 
Renvyle  House  Hotel,  the  old  seat  of 
the  Blake  family,  finely  situated  on 
a rocky  ledge  close  to  the  shore 
fringed  with  fine  white  sand  and 
shingle;  the  latter  is  worn  into 
perfectly  shaped  pebbles  by  the 
surge  that  beats  on  it  in  stormy 
weather.  Mrs.  Blake  with  spirited 
enterprise  opened  the  house  as 
a hotel  in  1883.  The  spot  is 
singularly  attractive.  In  addition 
to  being  close  to  the  finest  scenery 
in  Connemara,  it  has  good  bathing, 
sea  and  trout  fishing,  seal  and  mixed 
shooting,  with  the  comforts  of  a 
family  country  house  and  the 
freedom  of  a hotel.  Golf  Links 
have  also  recently  been  laid  out. 
About  1J  m.  W.  is  Renvyle 
Castle , built  by  the  Joyces,  and 
afterwards  held  by  the  O’Fla- 
herties.  It  was  stormed  by  Grace 
O’Malley,  and  finally  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Blakes.  Near  it  are  a 
fine  Cromlech , with  3 uprights  and 
a covering  stone  7 ft.  long,  an 
ancient  Church , and  a Holy  Well. 
Renvyle  Hill  (1172  ft.),  about  2 m. 
S.,  is  easy  of  ascent.  The  view  is  a 
magnificent  one,  embracing  from 
the  islands  Inishbofin  and  Inish- 
turk  below,  the  Killaries  and  the 
coast  across  Clew  Bay  to  Achill,and 
a noble  view  from  Mweelrea  inland 
over  the  Maamturk  Mountains  and 
the  Twelve  Pins. 
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Leaving  Letterfrack  the  road  soon 
enters  the  lovely  Pass  of  Kylemore 
(It.  Coill-mor , great  wood),  one  of 
the  gems  of  Connemara.  On  the  N. 
the  glen  is  bounded  by  Dough ruagh 
(1736  ft.),  the  rocky  shoulders  of 
which  are  covered  with  green  shrubs 
and  underwood.  The  road  is  lined 
with  fuchsia  hedges  of  great  height 
and  richness.  On  the  N.  side,  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake  in  the  very 
best  situation  which  could  have 
been  selected,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry 
has  built  Kylemore  Castle.  Mr. 
Henry,  an  English  gentleman,  first 
attracted  by  the  good  angling  in 
Connemara,  eventually  became  the 
owner,  by  purchase  from  the  Blakes, 
of  large  estates  amounting  to  nearly 
14,000  acres  in  this  lovely  district. 
By  his  residence  among  the 

people  and  large  expenditure,  he 
effected,  as  can  easily  be  understood, 
great  good.  He  conducted  extensive 
operations  in  the  reclamation  of  bog 
land,  and  in  plantations,  the  results 
of  which  are  strikingly  displayed  by 
the  contrast  between  the  meadows 
of  the  reclaimed  land,  and  the  thick 
woods  with  the  dreary  bogs  around. 

The  Castle  is  a magnificent  struc- 
ture in  the  Elizabethan  style,  built 
of  granite  faced  with  limestone;  a 
special  feature  of  the  interior  is  the 
use  of  Connemara  marble  in  the 
pillars  and  other  work.  Visitors  are 
admitted  in  the  absence  of  the 
family  to  the  Castle  and  gardens, 
which  are  very  extensive  and  beau- 
tifully laid  out.  Further  on  is  a 
very  pretty  Church  elaborately  fitted 
internally,  and  near  it  is  a Mauso- 
leum. 

Before  arriving  at  the  Lough, 
which  reposes  placidly  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  we  pass  Adragoole,  a 
well-planted  settlement  reclaimed 
from  the  barren  wild  by  T.  East- 
wood,  an  early  English  settler  in 
Connemara,  it  is  now  Mr.  Henry’s 
home  farm. 

The  drive  on  the  N.  bank,  from 
Kylemore  House  (Lord  Ardilaun), 


is  exquisite,  the  road  being  carried 
under  huge  masses  of  rock,  glitter- 
ing in  the  sunlight  with  scales  of 
mica,  and  festooned  with  creepers 
and  ferns.  On  the  S.  are  the  Twelve 
Pins,  rising  one  over  the  other 
in  grand  groups.  Indeed,  from  no 
place  can  the  Bunnabeola  chain  be 
seen  to  greater  advantage  than  from 
Kylemore,  as  in  all  the  southern 
views  such  a vast  amount  of  bog 
and  flat  coast  intervenes  that  their 
noble  height  is  lost,  while  here  they 
gain  from  comparison  with  other 
mountains. 

From  hence  a road  on  rt.  (one 
of  those  completed  in  the  famine 
year  by  the  Board  of  Works)  runs 
off  to  the  S.E.  to  Lough  Inagh. 
15  m.  crossing  the  little  Owenduff 
river,  we  catch  a glimpse  to  the  1. 
of  Lough  Fee,  a long  sheet  of  water 
encircled  on  every  side  by  lofty  hills, 
on  the  S.  G-arraun  (1973  ft.),  save 
on  the  N.W.  towards  the  sea. 

A road  runs  off  to  its  N.  bank,  lead- 
ing to  lllaunrone  (Capt.  Thomson), 
once  the  very  pretty  residence  of  the 
late  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde,  who  pitched 
his  solitary  tent  in  one  of  the  finest 
of  Connemara  glens ; and  from 
thence  to  Salruck,  which  the  tourist 
had  better  visit  from  Leenane. 

Passing  over  a dreary  extent  of 
moor,  the  next  rise  of  the  hill  brings 
us  directly  in  front  of  the  Killary, 
that  wonderful  fiord,  which  has 
scarce  any  parallel  in  the  British 
Isles,  and  much  resembles  the  coast 
scenery  in  Norway.  It  is  an  arm 
of  the  Atlantic,  capacious  and  fit 
for  the  largest  ships,  running  inland 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains 
for  a distance  of  some  9 m.  The 
Channel  Fleet  pay  it  occasional 
visits.  On  each  side  steep  and  pre- 
cipitous mountains  descend  to  the 
water’s  edge,  on  the  S.  leaving  barely 
room  for  the  road.  The  mountain- 
scenery  on  the  N.  of  the  fiord  is 
incomparably  the  finest,  the  enor- 
mous walls  of  Mweelrea,  the  Giant 
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of  the  West,  and  Bengorm,  rising 
abruptly  to  the  heights  of  2688  ft. 
and  2303  ft.,  while  the  excessive 
stillness  of  the  land-locked  water, 
in  which  the  shadows  of  the  hills 
are  clearly  reflected,  make  it  difficult 
for  the  tourist  to  believe  that  it  is 
the  actual  ocean  which  he  beholds. 

A short  drive  along  the  S.  bank, 
from  which  the  Devil’s  Mother 
(2131  ft.)  rises  abruptly  ahead,  brings 
him  to 

21  m.  Leenane,  # a solitary  and 
welcome  Hotel , McKeowm’s,  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  water,  not  far  from 
the  head  of  the  fiord,  with  lofty  hills 
springing  directly  from  the  rear  of 
the  house,  and  a noble  expanse  of 
water  in  front.  The  hotel  was  en- 
larged in  1877,  and  has  since  been 
improved;  it  now  affords  accommo- 
dation for  many  guests,  is  most 
capably  managed  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
McKeown,  and  is  a favourite  resort 
of  sportsmen.  The  proprietor  has 
10,000  acres  of  shooting,  stocked 
with  grouse,  hares,  and  snipe,  which 
he  lets  to  visitors.  In  the  winter 
there  are  cock  and  duck,  and  good 
seal  shooting  is  had  on  the  bay. 
The  salmon  and  trout  fishery  in- 
cludes the  Erriff  River  and  Lake, 
the  Delphi  River  and  Lakes. 
These  fisheries  are  let  at  fixed 
charges  (see  Introd.,  p.  36).  The 
Lakes  Fee,  Muck,  and  Nafooey,  and 
the  Rivers  Leenane  and  Monterone, 
are  free,  and  good  sea  fishing  is  to 
be  had  in  the  bay.  The  bathing  is 
good,  with  accommodation  for  ladies. 
Leenane  is  the  stage  for  the  coaches 
or  cars  from  Clifden  and  Westport. 
The  cars,  running  in  both  directions, 
stop  here  for  the  night.  Leenane  is 
18  m.  from  Westport,  and  the 
tourist  who  merely  stays  the  night 
leaves  behind  him  one  of  the  fairest 
spots  in  Ireland  unexplored. 

The  geologist  will  find  work 
enough  in  the  constant  variety  of 
hills,  which  contain  many  minerals. 
The  one  at  the  back  of  the  hotel, 


which  is  nearly  1800  ft.,  contains 
excellent  specimens  of  jasper  and 
mica.  The  rocks  along  the  S.  shore 
of  Killary  Bay  exhibit  striking 
examples  of  glaciation.  Immense 
boulders  and  moraine  matter  litter 
the  shore  and  mountain  side.  Gravel 
terraces  may  be  noted  above  Lee- 
nane, one  a couple  of  hundred  feet 
up  and  stretching  inland  towards 
Gong. 

Leenane  is  an  excellent  centre 
for  excursions.  Situated  as  it  is 
midway  on  the  shores  of  Connemara, 
it  commands  both  N.  & S.  and  all 
the  roads  opening  inland.  A com- 
plete system  of  excursions  has  been 
organised  by  Mr.  McKeown,  which 
can  be  availed  of  at  very  reasonable 
charges.  Boating  and  fishing  are 
also  provided  for,  and  for  the  former 
the  Killary  is  a perfect  bit  of  water. 

Distances. — Clifden,  21  m. ; Let- 
terfrack,  12  m. ; Westport,  20  m. ; 
Maam,  10  m. ; Maam  Cross  Roads, 
14  m. ; Recess,  17  m. ; Renvyle, 
16 J m. ; Kylemore  Castle,  10  m.  ; 
Salruck,  8J  m. ; by  water,  6J  m. ; 
Cong,  24  m. ; Erriif  Bridge,  7J  m, 


Excursions. 

1.  Leenane  to  Lough  Fee  and  Salruch , 
and  Renvyle. 

There  are  two  routes  for  the  pe- 
destrian, one  by  a rough  road  on  the 
S.  shore  of  the  bay,  and  the  other  by 
the  wild  glen  of  Lough  Fee  and 
past  Lough  Muck  already  men- 
tioned. The  best  way,  however,  is 
to  take  a boat  from  Leenane,  and  row 
down  the  Killary,  and  a short  walk 
leads  to  the  head  of  the  Little 
Killary.  The  boat  can  also  be 
taken  to  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
(7  m.),  and,  rounding  the  point,  row 
up  the  Little  Killary,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  Salruch , the  exquisitely 
situated  residence  of  Captain 
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Thomson.  A more  fairy-like  pic- 
ture can  scarcely  be  conceived  than 
is  presented  from  the  Pass  of 
Salruck,  looking  over  the  Kill  ary 
and  the  broad  expanse  of  the  At- 
lantic, dotted  with  occasional  is- 
lands— the  largest  of  which,  Inish- 
turk,  lies  some  11  m.  out.  The 
Pass  of  Salruck  is  said  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  struggles  of  St.  Eoc, 
who,  having  been  chained  by  the 
Devil  when  he  was  asleep,  made  his 
way  with  an  immense  deal  of  fric- 
tion through  the  mountain.  Beyond 
the  little  Church  a path  leads  to  a 
rude  Graveyard  and  Well , at  which 
stations  are  held.  It  exhibits  an 
extraordinary  litter  of  stones,  the 
graves  being  formed  largely  of  these, 
as  the  earth  is  scanty  and  but  little 
used.  Pipes  are  laid  upon  the 
graves  as  at  Kildownet  on  Achill 
Sound.  The  whole  of  the  moun- 
tains abound  in  rare  and  beautiful 
ferns  and  heaths,  amongst  which 
the  white  heath  and  Menzesia  poli- 
folia  are  conspicuous.  Cars  can  be 
arranged  for  to  meet  the  visitor  at 
either  end  of  the  Pass,  and  it  is 
a beautiful  drive  to  the  main  road 
along  the  shores  of  Lough  Muck 
and  Lough  Fee. 


2.  Leenane  to  Benmjle. 

This  trip  is  by  the  road  last 
described  to  the  head  of  Lough 
Muck,  and  continuing  it  touches 
the  shore  at  a beautiful  spot  called 
the  Sandy  Beach , with  tine  views  of 
Mweelrea  and  the  head  of  the 
Killary.  The  country  traversed  is 
exceedingly  wild,  rock  everywhere, 
which  exhibits  a perfectly  smooth 
surface,  the  result  of  glaciation. 
Patches  of  bog  and  land,  reclaimed 
under  very  unfavourable  conditions, 
vary  the  landscape,  and  here  a 
couple  of  National  Schools  meet  the 
needs  of  the  children  of  the  district. 
Beaching  Tully  Cross,  the  Letter- 


frack  road  is  joined,  and  thence  to 
Beuvyle,  16^  m.  (see  p.  253).  The 
return  is  usually  by  Kylemore, 
being  a better  and  lighter  road. 


3.  Leenane  to  Delphi. 

A new  road,  under  the  relief  works 
instituted  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour, 
runs  along  the  N.  side  of  the  upper 
part  of  Killary  Bay,  and  gives  a new 
route  to  Westport,  but  the  tourist 
southward  bound  misses  it.  He 
should  therefore  by  no  means  omit 
this  excursion. 

Unless  cycling,  a boat  had  better 
be  taken  to  the  little  harbour  of 
Bundorragha,  where  there  are  a 
small  pier  and  a few  cottages. 
From  thence  the  course  of  a moun- 
tain-stream is  followed  up  a narrow 
gorge,  bounded  on  either  side  by 
Mweelrea  and  Bengorm — two  of 
the  finest  mountains  in  the  whole 
of  the  W.  of  Ireland.  1 J m.,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  little  Fin  Lough , 
are  the  woods  and  house  of  Delphi, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Marquis 
of  Sligo.  It  may  be  safely  said 
that,  if  Connemara  contained  no 
other  beauty,  Delphi  alone  would 
be  worth  the  journey  from  Lon- 
don, for  the  sake  of  the  mountain- 
scenery.  1 m.  higher  up  is  Lough 
Dim , a long  sheet  of  water,  from  the 
banks  of  which  the  hills  rise  to  be- 
tween 2000  and  3000  ft.  At  the  S. 
end  is  Dim  Lodge , another  pretty 
residence,  rented,  like  Delphi,  by 
anglers  in  the  summer  months. 
The  view  from  the  head  of  the 
narrow  valley  is  particularly  fine, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  match 
the  sunset  effects  over  mountain 
and  lake  in  this  wild  and  lonely 
spot. 

From  the  foot  of  Dhu  Lough  a 
road  turns  to  rt.  up  the  course  of 
the  Glenummera  river,  passing 
pbqve  the  wooded  shores  of  Lough 
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Tawnyard  noted  for  its  fishing, 
and,  gradually  ascending  for  many 
miles  the  wildest  and  most  untame- 
able  mountain-slopes,  crosses  the 
watershed,  and  descends  into  Glen- 
law  Eiver.  Crossing  it  at  8 m. 
Sheffry  Bridge , the  cliff  scenery  is 
on  a grand  scale.  Near  it  can  be 
seen  the  signs  of  an  old  lead  mine 
once  worked  on  the  mountain  side. 
A little  farther  on  the  Owenmore  is 
crossed,  and  at  Lough  Moher  15  m. 
this  road  falls  into  the  Westport 
high  road. 


4.  Mweelrea. 

The  ascent  of  Mweelrea  (2688  ft.), 
from  which  magnificent  views  are  to 
be  had,  can  best  be  made  by  boat 
to  Eossroe,  about  6 m.  This  is  a 
steep,  but  we  think  the  quickest, 
climb.  Strike  for  the  cut  in  the 
face  of  tho  mt.,  and  bear  to  the  rt. 
over  the  saddle.  Keeping  still  to 
the  rt.  the  ridge  is  reached,  but 
instead  of  striking  straight  up  it  is 
better  to  beat  along  the  rather  steep 
side  of  the  mt.  for  \ of  a mile, 
when  a “ breather  ” brings  the 
climber  to  the  summit.  From  this 
a magnificent  panorama  is  presented 
to  the  view.  From  the  coast  be- 
neath the  eye  ranges  N.  over  Clew 
Bay,  Clare  Island  and  Achill;  to 
the  S.,  the  island  and  broken  coast- 
line to  Slyne  Head ; and  northwards, 
a noble  sweep  of  the  highlands  of 
Connemara ; it  takes  its  place  with 
Croaghaun  as  affording  views  not 
to  be  excelled  in  the  Kingdom.  The 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Mweelrea 
range  is  the  broken  ridge  over 
the  Delphi,  Dhu  Lough  and  Glen- 
cullen  valleys.  Here  it  descends  in 
places,  more  or  less  precipitously, 
for  hundreds  of  feet,  with  masses  of 
scree  and  shattered  rock  covering 
the  shelving  slope  below.  By 
striking  down  a short  descent  to 
the  N.,  to  where  the  valley  opens 
from  Lough  Dhu,  another  climb 
rip  Benbury  (26 10  ft.)  shows  the 
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precipitous  fall  to  Glencullen  valley. 
The  ridge  connecting  the  moun- 
tain with  Benlugmore  (2618  ft.) 
has  a magnificent  escarpment  diffi- 
cult to  match  in  the  British  Isles. 
The  quickest  descent  is  to  strike 
for  the  head  of  Dhu  Lough 
valley,  and  taking  the  ridge  to  the 
rt.,  go  over  the  saddle  and  descend 
the  coomb  at  a convenient  point. 
The  walking  is  very  heavy  and  in 
places  wet,  and  this  descent  should 
not  be  attempted  after  a spell  of 
bad  weather.  About  § of  an  hour 
is  sufficient  to  reach  the  road,  and 
the  boat  should  be  ordered  to  await 
at  Bundorragha. 


5.  Leenane  to  Cong  and  Maam. 

This  is  a particularly  fine  trip,  em- 
bracing some  of  the  wildest  scenery 
of  Connemara  aud  the  scenery  of 
Lough  Mask  and  Lough  Conn. 
Beyond  Leenane  the  road  climbs 
the  shoulder  of  the  Devil’s  Mother 
Mt.,  and  soon  enters  the  valley 
between  the  Maamturk  and  Lugna- 
bricka  Mts.,  traversed  by  the  Joyces 
Eiver,  whose  country  this  is.  Mid- 
way the  tourist  passes  a very  pretty 
Waterfall , and  the  solitary  Grave- 
yard of  the  Joyces — fit  burial-place 
for  a race  of  hill-giants.  The 
Joyces,  who  were  of  Welsh  extrac- 
tion, came  to  Ireland  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  and  settled  in  Iar  (West) 
Connaught,  in  the  country  lying 
between  the  great  Galway  lakes  and 
the  sea.  At  Griggins  the  road  strikes 
N.  and  in  a couple  of  miles  reaches 
the  head  of  Lough  Nafooey.  The 
descent  here  is  steep  and  dangerous 
to  cyclists.  The  road  skirts  the  N. 
shore  of  this  fine  sheet  of  water, 
and  opens  on  a branch  of  Lough 
Mask  under  Maamtrasna,  both  of 
unenviable  notoriety  (p.  273),  which 
it  crosses  by  a Causeway  over  the 
narrow  entrance.  The  road  runs 
now  into  the  limestone  district  with 
parked  change  in  the  scenery,  and, 
S 
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passing  Clonbur,  reaches  Cong 
(p.  270).  The  return  is  by  the 
route  described  under  the  head 
“ Cong  to  Maam,”  where  the  road 
runs  along  the  valley  of  the  Bealna- 
brack  River  to  Griggins  (see  p.  273) . 


6.  Leenane  to  Recess  by  Lougli  Iuagh. 

This  traverses  the  road  to  near 
Kylemore,  and  turning  to  the  1.  the 
head  of  the  valley  between  theMaam- 
turk  Mts.  and  the  Twelve  Pins  is 
reached,  in  which  lies  Lough  Inagh. 
The  scenery  is  very  fine,  and  the 
tourist  reaches  the  heart  of  the 
Connemara  highlands  on  the  shores 
of  this  wild  and  lonely  sheet  of 
water.  This  is  described  (p.  246). 


Boute  to  Westport. 

The  coach  leaves  Leenane  for 
Westport  every  morning.  The  road 
skirts  the  head  of  the  Killary, 
crosses  the  Erriff  at  Aasleagh, 
where  there  are  slight  Falls  and  a 
grand  rush  of  water  in  flood  time. 
The  road  runs  along  the  N.  side  of 
the  Killary.  Near  Bundorragha  it 
turns  to  the  rt.  by  Loughs  Fin  and 
Dhu  (see  ante).  The  old  road  has 
been  much  improved,  and  beyond 
Glencullen  Lough  the  country 
opens  up  and  a wild  tract  is  crossed 
northwards  to  Louisburgh,  a large 
straggling  village  with  a clean  Inn , 
where  refreshments  can  be  had. 
The  road  soon  reaches  the  shore 
with  splendid  views  of  Clew  Bay 
and  its  perfect  net-work  of  islands. 
It  passes  Murrish  Abbey  and  Croagh 
Patrick,  which  we  have  described  in 
our  excursion  from  Westport. 


Alternative  Route  to  Westport . 

[In  approaching  Leenane  from 
Westport  this  road  is  taken  the 
reverse  way  we  describe  it.  In  bad 
weather  travellers  may  select  it  for 
Westport,  it  being  the  shorter  route. 


From  Leenane  the  road  winds 
round  the  head  of  the  Killary,  at 
the  base  of  a mountain  which  re- 
joices in  the  name  of  the  Devil's 
Mother  (2131  ft.),  the  western  peak 
of  the  Partry  range  that  runs  E.  to 
Lough  Mask. 

Aasleagh , which  belongs  to  the 
Marquis  of  Sligo,  and  is  usually  let 
for  the  season,  lies  at  the  very  head 
of  the  bay,  and  near  it  is  a pretty 
Church  and  Rectory.  The  Erriff ’ 
whose  stream  we  are  now  following, 
is  an  impetuous  salmon-river,  rising, 
under  the  name  of  the  Owenmore 
(Big  river),  in  the  chain  of  hills 
intervening  between  Lough  Dhu 
and  Westport,  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  road  just  mentioned. 

28  J m.  Erriff  Bridge  was  the  scene 
of  a melancholy  accident  in  1860, 
when,  the  bridge  having  been  car- 
ried away  in  a flood,  an  unfortunate 
lady  (Mrs.  Daly)  was  drowned  in 
attempting  to  ford  the  stream  in  her 
car.  As  the  road  ascends  the  valley 
the  vegetation  becomes  more  scanty 
and  the  moorland  more  extensive. 
Crossing  the  water-shed,  we  descend 
the  valley  of  the  Owenwee,  and  gain 
glorious  views  of  the  magical  j@lew 
I^y,  which,  if  seen  at  sunset,  forms, 
with  its  hundred  islands,  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  landscapes  possible.] 

41  m.  WESTPORT  * (Pop.  4070)  is 
situated  in  a hollow,  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  groves  and  woods.  It 
is  watered  by  a small  stream,  which, 
after  passing  through  the  centre  of 
the  town  and  doing  duty,  both 
useful  and  ornamental,  in  Lord 
Sligo’s  park,  finds  its  level  in  Clew 
Bay,  that  comes  within  a mile  of  the 
place.  Beyond  the  rather  foreign- 
looking  Mall,  with  a stream  in 
the  middle  and  lime  trees  on 
each  side,  the  town  itself  presents 
no  object  of  interest  save  a Statue 
to  George  Glendenning,  a banker 
and  son  of  the  Rector  of  Westport, 
who  was  singularly  successful  in 
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business  and  greatly  benefited  his 
native  town.  He  showed  great 
benevolence  in  famine  times,  and 
this  public  mark  of  gratitude  seems 
to  have  been  particularly  well 
deserved.  A chief  feature  of 
Westport  is  the  Demesne  of  the 
Marquis  of  Sligc,  the  gates  of  which 
are  at  the  end  of  the  street,  and 
are  open  to  the  public  to  wander 
about  at  their  will  and  pleasure. 
In  the  centre  of  the  park  is  the 
Mansion , a large  square  building 
on  a balustrated  terrace,  from  the 
W.  side  of  which  is  a fine  view  of 
Clew  Bay.  A very  pretty  modern 
Church  stands  embowered  amongst 
the  woods;  internally  it  is  one  of 
the  most  beautifully  finished 
churches  in  Ireland.  Taking  a 
road  which  passes  through  the 
park  we  arrive  at  the  Quay  (about 
2 m.),  which  is  a melancholy  failure. 

Conveyances. — Rail  to  Castlebar, 
Athlone,  and  Dublin ; Tuam, 
Atkenry,  and  Limerick ; Newport 
and  Achill  Sound.  Steamers  to  Glas- 
gow and  Liverpool.  Car  to  Clifden. 

Distances. — Newport,  8 m. ; Mul- 
ranny,  18§  m. ; Achill  Sound,  26§  m. ; 
Murrisk,  6 m. ; Croagh  Patrick,  8 
m. ; Louisburgh,  13  m. ; Clare  Is- 
land, 16  m. ; Clifden,  41  m. ; Lee- 
nane,  20  m. ; Castlebar,  11m.;  Pon- 
toon Bridge,  22  m. ; Ballina,  33  m. ; 
Ballintober,  10  m. ; Aghagower,  4 
m. ; Ayle,  5 m. ; Ballinrobe,  19  m. 


Excursions. 

1.  To  Croagh  Patrick  and  Murrisk 
Abbey. 

The  road  runs  through  the  park 
and  the  port,  emerging  close  on 
the  S.  side  of  Clew  Bay,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  lovely  of 
Irish  inlets. 

The  bay  forms  a noble  expanse  of 
sheltered  water  about  15  m.  in 


length;  the  entrance  is  partially 
protected  by  the  lofty  cliffs  of  Clare 
Island,  and  the  eastern  extremity 
is  studded  with  immense  numbers  of 
islands  which,  while  they  add  to 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scene, 
add  also  to  the  difficulty  of  approach 
to  the  harbour.  These  islands  and 
channels  are  defended  by  a singular 
natural  breakwater  sloping  seawards 
and  extending  to  the  shore  under 
the  Reek. 

There  are  6 navigable  openings, 
the  principal  of  which  is  marked  by 
a Lighthouse , erected  by  the  Marquis 
of  Sligo.  Probably  no  bay  in  the 
kingdom  is  surrounded  by  such 
magnificent  ranges  of  mountains. 
On  the  S.  the  rugged  declivities  of 
the  Reek  run  down  almost  to  the 
water’s  edge,  while  further  seaward 
the  coast  is  overhung,  though  at  a 
greater  distance,  by  Mweelrea,  Ben- 
bury,  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Murrisk  district.  On  the  N.  are  the 
wild  and  lofty  ranges  of  the  Nephin 
Beg,  ending  in  the  precipices  of 
Slievemore  and  Croaghaun  in  Achill 
Island.  The  precipitous  cliffs  of 
Clare  Island  form  a fitting  seaward 
termination  to  the  beauties  of  this 
wonderful  bay.  The  road  passes  by 
several  pleasant  seats  to  6 m.  Mur- 
risk, an  ancient  monastery  at  the 
foot  of  Croagh  Patrick,  founded  by 
the  O’Malleys  for  Austin  Friars.  It 
is  of  no  great  extent,  the  Church 
being  single  aisled,  with  a beauti- 
ful Dec.  E window  of  5 lights.  On 
the  N.  of  the  chancel  is  a vaulted 
room,  entered  by  a plain  Pointed 
doorway.  The  W.  entrance,  partially 
blocked  up,  is  also  by  a Pointed  gate- 
way. In  the  interior  of  the  Church 
is  the  Tomb  of  the  O’Malleys,  and 
part  of  a stone  cross  representing  the 
Crucifixion.  There  are  some  remains 
of  the  Conventual  buildings. 

From  this  point  the  ascent  of 
Croagh  Patrick,  or  the  Reek  (Ir. 
Orwac/i-jp7iacZm^,RickofSt.Patrick), 
is  always  commenced.  This  ex- 
s 2 
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traordmary  mountain  rises  with 
great  abruptness  for  a height  of 
2510  ft.,  terminating  in  what  is 
apparently  a point,  though  there  is 
really  a small  platform  of  about  § 
an  acre  on  the  summit.  On  the  S. 
side  is  a very  steep  precipice,  known 
as  Luy-na-Narrib , on  the  edge  of 
which  “ St.  Patrick  stood  bell  in 
hand,  and  every  time  he  rang  it  he 
flung  it  away  from  him,  and  it, 
instead  of  plunging  down  the  Lug, 
was  brought  back  to  his  hand  by 
ministering  spirits ; and  every  time 
it  thus  hastily  was  rung,  thousands 
of  toads,  adders,  and  noisome  things, 
went  down,  tumbling  neck  and  heels 
one  after  the  other.” — Otway . As 
may  be  imagined  from  its  height 
and  its  isolation,  the  Reek  affords 
most  splendid  panoramas  of  the  W. 
of  Ireland,  extending  northwards 
from  Murrisk  over  Ballycroy,  Achill, 
Erris,  even  to  Slieve  League  on  the 
coast  of  Donegal,  and  southward  to 
the  Leenane  district  and  the  Twelve 
Pins.  But  to  Irish  minds,  the  moun- 
tain has  a far  higher  interest;  it 
has  long  been  a sacred  hill,  devoted 
to  patterns,  on  which  occasions  the 
numbers  of  “voteens”  or  pilgrims 
would  be  incredible  to  a stranger. 
Many  hundreds  might  be  seen  to- 
wards the  end  of  July  ascending  the 
hill, stopping  atthe  different  stations 
to  repeat  their  exercises,  and  in  some 
places  to  go  round  on  their  knees. 
This  part  of  the  performance  was 
generally  reserved  for  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  the  long  station  being 
400  yards  in  circumference,  and 
around  this  the  devotees  had  to  go 
15  times,  also  on  their  knees,  which 
before  the  termination  were  in  a 
state  of  laceration.  This  is  now 
discontinued  and  a milder  form  of 
religious  exercise  is  gone  through 
at  Leckanvy  Ch.  (8  m.).  The  botanist 
will  find  growing  on  this  mountain 
Poa  alpina , Melampyrum  pratense , 
Pinguicula  lusitanica , Saxifraga 
serratifolia. 


2.  Westport  to  Clare  Isla?id . 

Clare  Island  is  about  4 m.  in  length, 
and  comprises  an  area  of  3950  acres, 
with  a population  in  1891  of  587. 
The  coast  is  for  tlie  most  part  de- 
fended by  lofty  cliffs,  particularly  on 
the  N.  W.  The  highest  point  is  Knock- 
more,  1520  ft.  The  island  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  off  the  coast,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
fishing,  and  burning  kelp.  It  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  who  laid  it  out 
in  separate  farms  for  purchase  by  the 
tenants,  as  the  old  system  of  joint 
ownership  and  unlimited  commonage 
rights  of  pasture  did  not  work  well. 
The  new  owners  have  allotted  the  farms 
in  severalty  to  each  tenant,  and  have 
enclosed  the  mountain  common  and 
defined  the  rights  of  pasture.  There 
is  a Lighthouse  on  a lofty  cliff  on  the 
N.  E.  point.  The  island  contains  small 
remains  of  an  Abbey  founded  for 
Carmelite  Friars  in  1224.  The  W.  end 
is  in  ruins,  and  is  entered  by  a Pointed 
doorway,  and  there  is  another  in  the  N. 
wall  in  which  is  a holy  water-stoup. 
The  E.  end  is  separated  by  a plain  arch- 
way of  4 courses  ; the  E.  window  is  of 
2 lights  and  deeply  splayed ; the 
plastered  ceiling  of  the  vaulted  roof 
retains  faint  traces  of  fresco  painting. 
Note  the  recess  at  S.E.  corner  of 
dividing  wall.  In  the  S.  wall  is  a 
small  light  and  tomb  recess;  a stair- 
case leads  to  an  upper  chamber.  In 
the  N.  side  is  a fine  Altar-tomb  of 
Grania  Uaile,  or  some  of  the  O’Malley 
family,  with  a well-carved  coat  of 
arms.  In  the  N.E.  corner  is  a broken 
doorway  leading  to  a stone-roofed 
portion  of  the  building,  which  has  also 
an  upper  chamber  reached  by  a stair- 
case  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  For 
many  years  the  skull  of  Grania  Uaile, 
or  Grace  O’Malley,  was  shown  here, 
decorated  with  ribbons.  The  Castle 
of  this  Queen  of  the  Isles  is  a square 
massive  tower  similar  to  that  of  Buna 
(p.  262),  and  was  used  as  a police 
barrack  until  quite  recently.  Clare 
Island  was  the  home  and  headquarters 
of  this  Amazon,  the  daughter  of  Owen 
O’Malley,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  she  once  paid  a. 
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visit.  Her  Majesty  offered  to  make 
her  visitor  a countess,  an  honour 
declined  by  Grama  Uaile,  who  informed 
the  queen  that  she  considered  herself 
equal  to  her  Majesty  in  every  respect. 
Her  lirst  husband  was  O’ Flaherty, 
Prince  of  Connemara,  and  the  owner 
of  the  castle  in  Lough  Corrib.  It  was 
nearly  lost  to  the  Joyces  through  him, 
but  was  saved  by  Grania’ s intrepidity, 
and  so  acquired  the  name  of  the  Hen’s 
Castle  (see  p.  273).  Her  second  hus- 
band was  Sir  Richard  Burke,  called 
McWilliam  Oughter.  “ The  marriage 
was  to  last  for  one  year,  and  if  at  the 
end  of  that  period  either  said  to  the 
other  ‘ I dismiss  you,’  the  union  was 
dissolved.  It  is  said  that  during  that 
year  Grania  took  care  to  put  her 
own  creatures  into  garrison  in  all 
McWilliam’s  coastward  castles  that 
Were  valuable  to  her,  and  then  one 
fine  day,  as  the  lord  of  Mayo  was 
coming  up  to  the  castle  of  Carrig- 
hooly,  Grace  spied  him,  and  cried  out 
the  dissolving  words,  ‘ I dismiss  you.’  ” 


Detour  to  Newport  and  Achill. 

The  new  Rly.  to  Newport,  Malla- 
ranny,  and  Achill  Bound,  which 
like  the  Galway  and  Clifden  line  is 
worked  by  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Company,  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  tourist  traffic  to  the 
wild  and  splendid  scenery  of  Achill 
Island.  The  line  to  Newport  was 
the  first  step  towards  bringing 
Achill  within  easy  reach  of  the 
tourist.  It  runs  N.,  and  on  the  1. 
is  the  road  which  crosses  the  little 
river  Rossow  by  a Bridge  of  2 
arches,  beneath  one  of  which  a whole 
family  long  kept  house  and  home. 

8 m.  Newport,#  a small  seaport 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Newport  river, 
looking  better  at  a distance  than  is 
warranted  by  a nearer  inspection. 
The  N.  bank  of  the  river  is  embel- 
lished by  the  residence  of  Edwin  T. 
O’Donel,  Esq.,  adding  considerably 
to  the  beauty  of  the  town.  There 
is  a good  pier,  where  vessels  of  200 


tons  can  unload,  but  the  trade  of  the 
port  is  very  small. 

The  line  from  Newport  to  Malla- 
ranny  is  nearly  straight  for  about 
10  m.,  and  depends  for  its  attractions 
very  much  on  the  weather  that 
accompanies  the  tourist.  If  it  be 
clear,  there  is  a magnificent  view 
seawards  over  the  bay  and  the  oppo- 
site mountains  of  Murrisk,  while  on 
the  rt.  inland  is  the  equally  fine 
range  of  the  Nephin  Beg  hills,  which 
run  in  a curving  direction  from  N.E. 
to  W.  with  remarkably  bold  outlines. 
The  streams  issuing  from  these  hills, 
and  running  into  Clew  Bay,  are  of 
no  great  importance  as  the  descent  is 
so  immediate,  but  off  the  N.  and  W. 
slopes  they  have  a longer  course  to 
Blacksod  Bay,  and  are  of  consider- 
ably larger  volume. 

10  m.  Burrishoole,  at  the  entry 
of  the  Burrishoole  River,  gives  its 
name  to  the  whole  district  from 
Westport  to  Achill.  Here  are  re- 
mains of  a large  Monastery  founded 
for  Dominicans  by  Richard  Burke, 
Lord  McWilliam  Oughter,  in  1486. 
Its  Church  was  a cruciform  building, 
with  a central  slender  tower,  and 
has  some  good  Pointed  arches,  the 
whole  building  being  of  the  15th 
cent.  Overlooking  an  arm  of  the 
sea  is  Carrigahooly  Castle , a square 
plain  tower,  formerly  one  of  the 
fortresses  of  Grace  O’Malley,  or 
Grania  Uaile,  the  mountain  Queen  of 
the  West,  who  lorded  it  over  Mayo 
and  the  islands  with  a prompt  fierce 
sway,  that  even  in  those  days  of  law- 
lessness and  rudeness  commanded 
universal  fear  and  respect  (see  ante). 
On  the  coast  there  are  some  singular 
Caverns , popularly  believed  to  have 
been  Druidical  chambers.  To  the 
rt,  a fine  Glen  runs  into  the  heart  of 
the  hills  in  which  lie  Lough  Furnace 
and  Lougli  Feeagh,  above  which 
rise  in  the  E.  Buckoogh  (1935  ft.), 
and  on  the  W.  Bengorm  (1912  ft.). 
On  the  banks  is  the  ruin  of  an  iron 
smelting  furnace.  Passing  (14  m.) 
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on  1.  Eossturk  Castle  (E.  Vesey- 
Stoney,  Esq.). 

At  18 J m.  Mallaranny,  # on  tlie 
shore  at  the  foot  of  the  Maam- 
Thomas  Mountains,  overlooks  a very 
beautiful  landscape.  Here  a very 
fine  Hotel , one  of  the  best  equipped 
in  Ireland,  has  been  erected  adjoin- 
ing the  station  by  the  Mid.  Gt. 
W.  Ely.  Co.  It  is  beautifully  situa- 
ted at  the  southern  base  of  Claggan 
Mt.  (1256  ft.),  on  the  narrow 
isthmus  connecting  Curraun  penin- 
sula with  the  mainland.  The 
grounds  cover  50  acres,  and  are 
prettily  wooded  down  to  the  shore ; 
here  nature  shows  herself  in  all  her 
rugged  beauty,  art  adding  only 
what  was  necessary  to  show  her 
advantages.  The  climate  is  very 
mild,  and  Erica  Mediterranea  grows 
here  in  great  abundance.  A cause- 
way leads  to  the  salt  links,  and  these 
should  only  be  crossed  at  low  water. 
A costly  absurdity  in  the  shape 
of  a Pier  stands  at  the  entrance 
of  the  little  land-locked  bay;  beyond 
it  is  a very  pretty  stretch  of  strand. 

A road  runs  S.W.  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Sound,  at  which  (6  m.)  is 
Curraun  House  (C.  S.  Dickins, 
Esq.),  whose  small  gardens  are  an 
object  lesson  in  the  reclamation  of 
bog  land.  The  road  continues  up 
the  Sound  to  the  village  (12  m.), 
the  whole  affording  fine  sea  and 
mountain  views. 

[A  road  from  here  runs  N.  round 
the  base  of  the  hills  and  along  the 
shores  of  a land-locked  inlet  of 
Blacksod  Bay.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Owenavrea  Eiver  there  is  a 
division,  the  branch  on  the  1.  taking 
a course  near  Annagh  Sound  and 
Tullaghan  Bay  to  Cregganroe  and 
Croy  Lodge  (Colonel  Clive),  12J  m., 
both  cultivated  oases  in  this  desert 
of  the  far  West,  which  for  untamed 
wildness  surpasses  anything  in  the 
kingdom.  But  it  is  an  Utopia  for 
sportsmen,  as  described  by  Maxwell 
in  4 Wild  Sports  of  the  West.'  The 


district  of  Ballycroy  embraces  all 
the  Nephin  Beg  range  from  Burris- 
hoole  to  Erris,  and  contains  in  this 
enormous  area  very  few  inhabited 
houses,  for  a wild  waste  of  bog 
covers  the  greater  portion. 

On  the  seashore  below  Cregganroe 
is  Duna  Castle , an  ancient  stronghold 
of  Grace  O’Malley’s  (Grania  Uaile). 
It  is  a massive  square  tower,  with 
wonderfully  strong  masonry,  though 
it  could  not  withstand  the  heat  of 
a large  fire  which  had  been  acci- 
dentally kindled,  causing  the  ruin 
to  become  ten  times  more  ruinous. 
There  is  a Ferry  at  Tullaghan  Bay, 
and  the  main  road  then  runs  further 
inland  for  a few  miles  through  a 
monotonous  district  to  Derrycorrib, 
where  it  joins  the  route  to  Belmullet, 
25  m.  (Ete.  23).] 

The  route  to  Achill,  this  portion 
of  the  Ely.  having  been  completed 
in  1895,  now  enters  the  Curraun 
Peninsula,  which,  by  the  little 
inlet  from  Blacksod  Bay  just 
mentioned,  is  very  nearly  made 
an  island.  The  whole  of  it  is  oc- 
cupied by  a mountain  reaching  in 
the  S.  an  elevation  of  1784  ft.  It 
can  be  ascended  either  from  the 
Sound  or  Mallaranny,  and  a mag- 
nificent view  rewards  the  trouble  of 
a climb. 

The  line  winds  round  the  N.  side  to 

26J  m.  Achill  Sound,  ^ a narrow 
strait  about  J m.  wide,  which  commu- 
nicates with  Clew  and  Blacksod 
Bays,  affording  a most  valuable  cut 
for  vessels  coasting  up  or  down,  that 
would  otherwise  have  to  round  the 
dangerous  cliffs  of  Croaghaun  and 
Slicvemore  in  Achill.  The  cars  for 
Dugort  start  from  the  Stat. ; and 
adjoining  is  a small  Hotel , where 
accommodation  can  be  had.  A very 
strong  tide  runs  in  at  the  N.  side 
called  the  ‘ Bull’s  Mouth.’  The 
Sound  is  now  crossed  by  an  iron 
swivel  Bridge , opened  in  1888,  due 
to  the  spirited  generosity  of  Mr. 
John  G.  Y.  Porter  of  Belleisle,  Co. 
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Fermanagh,  who  contributed  to- 
wards its  erection  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  cost,  which  was 
6000Z.  A road  runs  down  the  W. 
side  of  the  Sound,  passing  Kil- 
downet  Castle , a rectangular  keep 
of  Grace  O’Malley’s.  There  is  a 
Graveyard  here  where  it  is  the 
custom  to  leave  pipes  on  the  graves 
as  at  Salruck.  At  the  entrance  is 
a Coastguards  Stat.,  and  a boat  can 
be  had  to  visit  Achillbeg. 

The  Island  of  Achill,  the  largest 
off  the  Irish  coast,  is  triangular  in 
shape,  measuring  about  15  m.  from 
Achill  Head  to  the  Sound,  and  12  m. 
from  Achill  Beg  on  the  S.  to  Ridge 
Point  on  the  W.  It  has  a coast  line 
of  about  80  in.,  has  an  area  of 
36,248  acres,  with  a population,  in 
1891,  of  4677.  A precipitous  range 
of  cliffs  runs  along  most  of  the 
western  side,  terminating  in  the  bold 
promontory,  Achill  Head,  about  1 m. 
in  length  and  300  ft.  to  400  ft.  in 
height,  the  summit  of  which  in 
many  places  is  but  a few  yards  wide. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  island  is 
one  unvaried  mass  of  dark  heather, 
covering  the  broad  undulating  moors 
that  stretch  from  the  high  ranges  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  district. 

Nowhere  else  in  Ireland  do  the 
population  press  more  closely  on  the 
means  of  subsistence.  The  land  is 
cultivated  in  but  small  patches  of 
oats  and  potatoes,  in  a primitive 
and  unscientific  manner.  A bad 
season  means  the  almost  total  de- 
struction of  these  crops,  and  the  few 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry 
raised  by  a family,  and  which 
generally  share  the  cabin,  are  in- 
sufficient to  meet  such  an  exigency. 
The  shores  teem  with  fish,  but  in 
this  too,  the  means  of  making  a 
harvest  from  the  sea  are  totally 
inefficient.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
leave  the  island  for  England  and 
Scotland  for  harvest  labour,  and  the 
money  thus  made  helps  largely  to 
tide  them  over  the  winter  months. 


of  Achill — Dugort. 

The  Congested  Districts  Board  have 
given  attention  to  the  island,  and 
there  is  hope  that  their  efforts,  and 
the  extension  of  the  Rly.  to  Achill 
Sound  will  in  time  improve  the 
general  condition  of  the  people. 

A main  road  traverses  the  island, 
passing  1.  the  residence  of  Major 
Pike,  whose  gardens,  reclaimed  from 
the  bare  mountain,  are  worth  a 
visit.  A little  further  on  is  Buna- 
hurra,  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  occupying  a position 
that  commands  the  most  magni- 
ficent coast  and  mountain  views, 
extending  over  Ballycroy,  Blacksod 
Bay,  the  Nephin  ranges,  and  the 
high  grounds  of  Curraun.  To  the  rt. 
at  Cashel  is  a small  Monastery , with 
lands  enclosed  and  cultivated.  The 
road  soon  gains  the  highest  level,  and 
the  tourist  is  charmed  with  an  equally 
fine  view  westward  of  the  mighty 
mass  of  Slievemore,  the  cloud-capped 
summit  of  Croaghaun,  and  to  the  S. 
the  precipitous  ridges  of  Minaun.  On 
the  rt.  a road  runs  for  about  3 m.  to 
the  N.  Coast,  where,  sheltered  under 
the  steep  rocks  of  Slievemore,  is  the 
Protestant  colony  of 

Dugort,  # commonly  known  as 
The  Settlement , 13  m.  from  the 
Sound.  It  is  a cheerful-looking 
square  of  plain  white  houses,  to  the 
rt.  of  which  stand  the  Church 
and  the  clergyman’s  residence.  In 
the  square  are  the  police  barracks, 
agent’s  residence,  school,  hotels,  &c. 
The  missionary  establishment  was 
set  on  foot  here  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Nangle  in  1834,  to  whose  self-denial 
and  labours  many  have  borne  testi- 
mony. He  planted  a Colony ; erected 
schools,  an  orphan  home,  and  print- 
ing establishment;  and  carried  on 
an  uncompromising  battle  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  columns  of 
the  ‘Achill  Herald.’  The  Colony, 
which  was  the  result  of  his  labours, 
stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
other  primitive  villages  of  Achill; 
but  it  has  not  been  the  means  of 
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anything  like  a conversion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  from  the 
beliefs  and  practice  of  their  own  faith. 

The  Slievemore  Hotel , which  has 
recently  been  enlarged,  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  and 
within  a few  minutes  walk  of 
the  Dugort  sands,  where  excellent 
bathing  is  to  be  had.  The  visitor 
on  arriving  at  Dugort  had  better 
consult  Mr.  J.  R.  Sheridan,  the 
proprietor,  who  will  arrange  ex- 
cursions and  provide  cars  and  boats. 
The  Seal  Caves,  which  can  be 
reached  by  boat  (2  m.)  in  calm 
weather,  extend  far  into  the  clitfs 
under  Slievemore,  and  are  very 
impressive.  The  ascent  of  Slieve- 
more, which  overhangs  the  colony 
at  a height  of  2204  ft.,  may  be 
undertaken  here,  but  if  the  tourist 
wishes  to  see  Croaghaun,  he  had 
better  reserve  himself.  Slievemore 
is  an  extraordinary  cone  of  quartzose 
rocks  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
and  with  its  dark  rifted  sides, 
occasionally  relieved  by  shining 
masses  of  mica,  presents  a study  for 
the  painter  at  once  grand  and  re- 
markable, especially  at  sunset,  when 
its  apex  is  often  encircled  by  rose- 
coloured  clouds.  The  old  village  of 
Keel,  which  lies  S.W.  of  Dugort,  is 
a singular  collection  of  wigwams 
peculiar  to  Achill.  There  is  a 
magnificent  Strand  here  about  2 m. 
long,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Cliffs  of  Minaun,  800  ft.  When  the 
tide  is  out  it  forms  a fine  cycle 
track  with  faultless  surface  and 
perfectly  hard.  A boat  can  be 
taken  from  Keel  to  view  this  mag- 
nificent range  of  cliffs,  whose  actual 
descent  is  about  800  ft.  They 
have  been  worn  by  wind  and  wave 
into  strange  and  varied  forms  re- 
sembling Cathedral  aisles.  We 
next  come  to  Dooagh,  a miserable 
hamlet  of  primitively-built  bouses, 
many  without  gable-ends.  Further 
on,  by  a fine  cliff  walk,  is  Keem 
Bay.  On  the  rt.  is  the  Lodge , once 
occupied  by  Capt.  Boycott,  whose 


property  this  was.  The  Bay  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  in  the  kingdom ; it 
is  a perfect  nook  with  fine  strand,  and 
the  water  at  times  shows  matchless 
colouring.  Towering  above  Keem 
is  the  stupendous  mass  of  Slieve 
Croaghaun,  which  ranks  with  the 
cliffs  of  Moher  in  Co.  Clare,  Slieve 
League  in  Donegal,  and  Benwee 
Head  on  the  N.  of  Mayo,  as  the  finest 
cliff  scenery  in  the  British  Isles.  The 
ascent  is  simple  and  is  best  made 
from  the  Lodge,  by  keeping  to  the 
ridge  above  the  coomb ; easy  time, 
2 hours.  It  should  not  be  as- 
cended in  bad  or  misty  weather. 

Croaghaun,  2219  ft.  in  height,  is  the 
culminating  ridge  of  the  range  of 
mountain  running  along  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Achill,  and  cutting  off  the 
promontory  of  Saddle  Head , which  is 
to  a certain  extent  an  offshoot  from 
it.  But  its  grand  and  peculiar  feature 
is  that  at  the  very  highest  point  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  rest  of  the 
mountain  had  been  suddenly  cut 
away,  leaving  a vast  and  tremen- 
dous cleavage  descending  down  to 
the  water  for  nearly  1950  ft.  West- 
ward, towards  Achill  Head,  the 
ridge  in  places  seems  like  a knife 
edge ; nearer  it  shows  a descent  of 
a series  of  serrated  ridges  at  an 
incline  of  about  60°.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  approach  too  near 
the  edge,  as  in  some  places  it 
curves  inwards  and  falls  to  an  im- 
mense depth.  To  the  N.  is  Saddle 
Head,  on  the  shoulder  of  which  is 
the  tarn  called  after  Otway’s 
naming,  “the  mermaid’s  looking- 
glass.”  The  whole  line  of  cliff,  or 
rather  shattered  mountain  edge,  is 
magnificent,  and  has  features  diffi- 
cult to  match  except  in  the  inland 
escarpment  of  Mweelrea.  Deep 
fissures  and  rocky  furrows  have  been 
worn  by  the  torrents  which  pour 
down  after  heavy  rains,  and  the 
bottom  where  it  shelves  slightly  is 
strewn  with  boulders  and  masses  of 
shattered  rock. 
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The  view  seawards  is  of  course 
boundless,  the  nearest  land  being 
America,  unless  we  believe  in  the 
enchanted  land  of  Hy  Brasail,  in 
which  the  dwellers  on  the  W.  coast 
have  such  a belief.  It  is  doubtful  if 
such  another  panorama  is  unfolded 
from  any  other  height  in  the  British 
Isles.  Far  out  is  the  Black  Kock,  on 
which  is  a Lighthouse,  268  ft.  high, 
and  to  the  N.  are  N.  and  S.  Inishkea 
and  Duvillaun.  The  Mullet  penin- 
sula, Erris,  and  the  ever- varying  out- 
lines of  Blacksod  Bay  lie  spread  out 
like  a map,  and  beyond  Slievemore 
is  a network  of  island  and  inlet, 
above  which  the  splendid  range  of  the 
Ballycroy  Hills  form  a background. 
In  the  distance  is  Nephin.  Far  to 
the  S.  rises  the  rugged  head  of 
Oroagh  Patrick,  and  the  mountains 
round  Clew  Bay;  farther  off  are 
the  summits  of  the  Twelve  Pins ; 
Achill  Beg  lies  immediately  below, 
and  beyond  it  Clare  Island;  and 
further  S.  Inishturk,  Inishbofin,  and 
Inishshark  bound  the  horizon.  Off 
the  Mullet  are  numerous  islands,  of 
which  the  principal  arelnishkeeragh 
and  Inishglora,  where,  according  to 
some,  the  dead  are  subject  to  such 
extraordinary  and  preserving  in- 
fluences, that  their  nails  and  their 
hair  grow  as  in  life,  “ so  that  their 
descendants  to  the  10th  generation 
can  come,  and  with  pious  care  pare 
the  one  and  clip  the  other  ” : — 

“ Cernere  Inisgloria  est  Pelago,  quod  pro- 
spicit  Irras 

Insula  avos,  atavos  solo  post  fata  sepultos, 
Effigies  servare  suas  vegetisque  vigere 
Unguibus  atque  comis,  hominum  caro 
nulla  putrescit.” 

Sir  Wm.  O' Kelly. 

The  eagle  still  haunts  these  cliffs, 
and  the  wild  goat  feeds  almost 
secure  in  one  of  his  last  haunts  in 
these  islands.  The  descent  is  made 
down  to  the  road  over  Keem  Bay.  It 
is  a fine  walk,  however,  to  return  due 
E.  by  Slievemore.  Strike  from  Saddle 
Head  by  the  high  ridge  passing  the 
Signal  Toiver , and  through  Slieve- 


more village  to  the  maiii  road  to 
Dugort. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old 
Village  of  Slievemore  are  many  inte- 
resting antiquarian  remains.  They 
consist  of  cromlechs,  caher,  cairn, 
stone  circles  and  small  tumuli,  in  one 
of  which  charcoal  has  been  found. 
One  of  the  Cromlechs  forms  a double 
circle,  the  slab  of  the  lower  being 
horizontal,  measuring  8 ft.  across. 
There  is  a sadly  neglected  ancient 
graveyard,  with  portion  of  the  walls 
of  an  old  Church  and  of  what  seems 
an  old  cross.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  is  St.  Colman’s  Well,  at 
which  stations  are  performed,  with 
the  usual  votive  offerings.  The 
Kitchen  Middens  at  Keel  have 
yielded  a few  trifling  antiquarian 
remains. 

It  is  a splendid  excursion  to 
Miveelin  and  thence  to  the  Minaun 
Cliffs.  Leaving  the  ear  at  Mweelin 
(about  2 m.  beyond  which  is 
Dooega,  another  primitive  Achill 
village)  strike  the  hill  to  the  rt., 
bearing  a little  seawards.  An  easy 
climb  leads  to  the  highest  point  of 
the  hill  (1530  ft.).  If  he  wishes  to 
omit  this,  the  tourist  should  keep  to 
the  1.,  and  so  drop  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliffs,  which  are  800  ft. 
at  the  highest  point.  They  form  a 
sheer  descent,  and  the  base  is 
covered  with  immense  masses  of 
rock  fallen  from  their  weathered 
face.  A path  leads  along  the 
summit  for  a couple  of  miles  to  the 
shore  at  the  Cathedral  Kochs.  From 
Dookinelly,  another  small  village, 
a by-road  leads  to  the  main  road 
to  Keel,  where  the  car  can  be 
ordered  beforehand  to  meet  the 
visitor. 


Keturn  to  Main  Route. 

The  tourist  for  Sligo  may  go  by 
Belmullet,  Killala,  and  Ballina,  by 
which  he  will  have  long  car  drives, 
or  train  by  Manulla  Junct.  to  Bal- 
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lina,  and  drive  thence  to  Sligo.  The 
opening  of  the  new  line  from  Clare- 
morris  to  Collooney,  near  Sligo,  now 
offers  easy  access  to,  and  egress  from, 
this  part  of  the  west. 

From  Westport  to  Castlebar,  with 
the  exception  of  distant  views  of 
the  Croaghmoyle  and  Nephin 
ranges,  the  way  is  uninteresting. 

11  m.  Castlebar  # (Pop.  3558). 
It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Castle- 
bar Lake  on  a small  river  which 
drains  it  into  Lough  Cullin. 

The  town  was  established  by  Sir 
John  Bingham,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of 
Lucan,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  who 
granted  it  a charter  in  1613.  The 
Castle  was  held  for  the  Parliament,  in 
1641,  by  Sir  Henry  Bingham,  but  was 
taken  by  the  Confederate  Irish  under 
Viscount  Mayo  and  his  son,  Sir  Theo- 
bald Bourke.  The  besieged  sur- 
rendered under  agreement  of  a safe 
conduct,  but  in  3 days  a party  of  65, 
including  Sir  Henry  Bingham,  were 
murdered  at  the  Bridge  of  Shrule  (see 
p.  274). 

The  town  was  taken  in  1798  by  the 
French,  who  had  landed  at  Killala 
Bay  (Rte.  23)  under  Gen.  Humbert,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  Castlebar, 
putting  a stronger  force,  mostly  raw 
troops,  except  the  Fraser  Fencibles, 
under  Gen.  Lake,  to  headlong  flight. 
This  flight  and  pursuit  is  known  as 
“ Castlebar  Races.”  After  some  rapid 
and  irregular  movements,  Humbert 
and  his  troops  surrendered,  having 
shown  some  resistance,  on  Sept.  8th, 
at  Ballinamuck,  Co.  Longford.  The 
Irish  insurgents  were  excluded  from 
quarter,  and  about  500  were  slain. 

Castlebar  is  a good-looking  place, 
with  all  the  buildings  usual  in 
a country  town,  viz.  Asylum , Gaol, 
Court-house , and  Barrachs,  in  addi- 
tion to  a shady  and  well-timbered 
Mall , which  is  certainly  a very 
pleasant  adjunct.  In  the  Church  is 
a tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  Fraser 
Fencibles  who  fell  in  the  above 
engagement,  erected  by  Colonel 
Fraser.  The  Lawn  is  the  residence 


of  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  who  has  done 
much  to  improve  the  agriculture 
of  this  district ; he  owns  about 
30,000  acres  in  this  county.  The 
country  around  Castlebar  is  not 
inviting,  although  the  mountains, 
some  5 m.  to  the  N.,  rise  to  a con- 
siderable height  (Croaghmoyle  to 
1412  ft.),  being  the  barriers  that 
separate  Castlebar  from  the  conical 
mass  of  Nephin  2646  ft.,  one  of  the 
most  lofty  and  conspicuous  hills  in 
the  W.,  which  give  such  character- 
istic features  to  the  scenery  of 
Lough  Conn.  Following  up  the 
Castlebar  river  for  4 m.  is  Turlough. 
There  is  a fine  Bound.  Tower,  57  ft. 
in  cir.,  in  the  demesne,  and  some 
ruins  where  lie  the  remains  of  the 
noted  George  Robert  (“  Fighting  ”) 
Fitzgerald,  whose  wild  deeds  and 
violence  brought  him  to  the  gallows 
in  1786  at  Castlebar. 

Distances. — Pontoon  Bridge,  1 1 
m. ; Newport,  11 J m. ; Westport,  11 
m. ; Ballina,  22  m.,  (by  rail)  25  m. ; 
Claremorris,  15  m. ; Crossmolina,  19 
m. ; Balia,  8 m. ; Belmullet,  49  m. 

The  tourist  can  either  proceed  by 
train  from  Castlebar  to  Ballina, 
changing  at  Manulla  Junct.,  or 
drive  by  car.  Choosing  the  latter 
the  bleak  and  boggy  scenery  begins 
to  improve,  especially  as  we  near  the 
long  ranges  of  the  Croaghmoyle 
Hills  and  Loughs  Conn  and  Cullin, 
at  Pontoon  Bridge.  The  former 
is  a very  fine  sheet  of  water  15 
m.  long,  interspersed  with  beau- 
tiful islands,  and  overhung  by 
mountains,  especially  on  the  W. 
bank,  which  is  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied by  the  mighty  mass  of  Nephin. 
Lough  Cullin  is  sometimes  called 
Lower  Lough  Conn,  and  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  a short  stream, 
across  which  the  road  is  carried  by  a 
bold  single-arched  Bridge,  known  as 
The  Pontoon,  22  m.  The  view  look- 
ing up  and  down  from  this  bridge  is 
of  a very  remarkable  and  beautiful 
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character.  Excellent  fishing  is  to 
be  had  on  these  lakes.  A Hotel  was 
bnilt  by  Lord  Bingham  on  the 
Castlebar  side  of  the  Pontoon  for 
the  convenience  of  anglers.  “An 
extraordinary  phenomenon  is  visible 
here  in  the  alternate  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  these  lakes  ; the  water  is 
sometimes  seen  rushing  with  great 
force  through  the  channel  into 
Longh  Cullin,  while  at  others  it  runs 
with  equal  force  into  Lough  Conn. 
The  shores  of  both  lakes  being 
composed  in  many  places  of  a fine 
red  sand,  the  line  of  high-water  mark 
can  be  distinctly  traced  for  several 
miles  above  the  water,  and  then  in 
the  space  of  an  hour  it  rises  to  the 
higher  level  in  one  lake,  while  it  is 
low  in  the  other.”  Xear  the  bridge 
is  a remarkably  poised  block  of 
granite,  usually  described  as  a Rock- 
ing-stone. and  supposed  to  have  been 
placed  by  Druids  or  other  mythical 
personages.  It  is  but  one  among  a 
multitude  of  other  granite  blocks 
which  have  been  brought  to  this 
neighbourhood  by  glacial  transport. 
It  rests  upon  a glaciated  rock,  one 
of  the  many  fine  examples  of 
“ roches  moutonnees  ” and  “ crag 
and  tail  ” configuration  that  abound 
in  the  district. 


[A  road  branches  off  along  the 
W.  side  of  the  lough  under  Is  ephin 
to  the  little  town  of 

Crossmolina  # (Pop.  622),  situated 
on  the  line  of  road  between  Ballina 
and  Erris.  It  is  a well-built  town, 
and  a good  Bridge  spans  the  river. 
Previous  to  reaching  it,  we  pass  on 
rt.  the  peninsula  of  Erreic,  on  which, 
overlooking  the  water,  are  remains 
of  an  Abbey  with  a good  E.  win- 
dow. This  is  said  to  have  had  a 
large  number  of  students,  but  the 
remains  of  the  buildings  have  nearly 
disappeared.  Here  a splendid 
mansion  was  erected  at  a cost,  we 
are  told,  of  10,000?.,  which  is  now 


the  Lough  Conn  Hotel.  It  occupies 
a fine  site,  and  the  spot  an  ideal 
one  for  the  angler.  The  Deel  runs 
through  Crossmolina,  and  3 m. 
beyond  it  is  Castle  Gore  (Earl  of 
Arran),  a modern  mansion  in  a 
well-timbered  demesne.  Adjoining 
is  Deel  Castle,  in  a fine  state  of 
preservation. 

The  road  to  Bangor  and  Belmullet 
is  carried  over  one  of  the  wildest 
hill  commons  that  even  the  dreary 
baronv  of  Tvrawley  can  show 
(Kte.  *23).] 


Crossing  the  Pontoon  Bridge  on 
the  rt.  is  a road  to  Foxford,  where  the 
Blv.  can  be  joined.  From  hence  we 
skirt  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  lake, 
obtaining  magnificent  mountain 
views  of  Xephin.  Soon  approaching 
the  valley  of  the  Moy,  we  arrive  at 

33  m.  Ballina , described  in  Ete.  23. 

From  here  there  is  a choice  of 
roads,  the  coast  runs  through  Inish- 
crone  and  Easky  (154  m.),  to  which 
there  is  a mail-car. 

The  direct  road  runs  over  mono- 
tonous high  ground  for  many  miles, 
crossing  the  Easky  Elver,  a con- 
siderable stream,  the  mountain 
valley  of  which  is  strewn  with 
granite  boulders,  to  47  m.  Dromore 
West.  # This  is  a very  pretty  village 
on  the  wooded  banks  of  a rushing 
stream  that  descends  from  the  Ox 
Mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
road  runs  nearly  the  whole  way  to 
Ballysadare.  They  are  of  pictur- 
esque outline  and  considerable 
height,  some  peaks  attaining  to 
nearly  1800  ft. 

Suddenly  the  sea  bursts  upon  the 
sight,  and,  with  occasional  inter- 
ruptions, forms  a welcome  feature  in 
the  landscape  all  the  way  to  Sligo. 
Splendid  views  are  got  across  the 
bay  of  the  Benbulbin  range  in  the 
distance. 
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On  the  1.,  is  Aughris  Head,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of 
Ardnaglass,  a stronghold  of  the 
McSweenys.  The  village  of  Skreen, 
55  m.  (Inn),  the  Church  of  which 
stands  prettily  amongst  the  trees, 
is  said  at  one  time  to  have  contained 
7 churches. 

The  beautiful  woods  of  Tanrego 
(R.  J.  Yerschoyle,  Esq.),  and  Dro- 
more  Church  occupy  the  banks  of 
Ballysadare  Bay,  which  here  forms 
a very  charming  inlet,  bounded  on 
the  N.E.  by  the  truncated  cone  of 
Knocknarea. 

G5  m.  Ballysadare  (Rte.  11). 

70  m.  Sligo  (Rte.  11). 


ROUTE  22. 

GALWAY  TO  HEADFORD,  CONG, 
MAAM,  BALLINROBE,  AND  WEST- 
PORT. 

For  the  first  2 or  3 m.  the  road 
traverses  a particularly  desolate- 
looking  district,  which  looks  as  if 
it  was  paved  with  stones — a huge 
table-land  of  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, part  of  the  same  [tract  that 
strikes  the  tourist  in  his  journey 
from  Athenry  by  rail. 

4 m.  rt.  is  Killeen  House , in  the 
grounds  of  which  is  the  ruined 
Tower  of  the  same  name.  Border 
towers  are  .very  numerous  over  the 
whole  of  the  W.  of  Galway  and 
Mayo,  and  strongly  impress  upon  us 


the  insecure  tenure  of  life  and  land 
in  those  early  days  of  hard  hitting. 
Kiltullagh  Castle  is  just  such  ano- 
ther tower  about  Jm.  to  the  rt,  and 
there  is  a third  on  the  1.  near 
Rocklawn. 

From  hence,  passing  some  pri- 
mitive mud-coloured  Irish  villages, 
worth  notice  from  the  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  they  are  built  and 
huddled  together  without  any  appa- 
rent plan,  we  arrive  at 

7 m.  Clare-Galway,  a small  village 
on  the  Clare-Galway  river,  possess- 
ing a picturesque  Castle  and  a very 
beautiful  Monastery,  erected  in  1290 
for  Franciscan  friars  by  John  de 
Cogan.  It  was  richly  endowed  by 
the  Birmingham  family.  When 
suppressed  the  lands  were  given  to 
Richard  de  Burgo,  but  for  a couple 
of  centuries  afterwards  the  friars 
continued  to  live  about  it.  Bishop 
Pocock  in  1765  says  “that  the 
Chapel  of  Clare-Galway  was  used 
as  a Romish  mass  - house.’,  Its 
Church  consists  of  nave,  choir, 
N.  aisle  and  N.  transept,  sur- 
mounted by  a graceful  tower  of 
3 stages  (about  80  ft.),  lighted  by 
a small  square  window  in  each  stage, 
though  there  is  a Dec.  window 
looking  towards  the  E.  Opening 
on  the  N.  of  it  is  a small  chapel, 
still  used  once  a year,  and  kept 
in  repair.  The  intersecting  arches 
underneath  the  tower  are  very 
beautiful;  but  one  shaft  remains 
of  the  mutilated  E.  window  of  the 
choir,  which  is  also  lighted  by  6 
plain  lancets  on  each  side.  It  con- 
tains Piscina , Ambry  and  Sedilia  in 
the  S.  wall,  and  there  is  also  an 
Altar-tomb  of  the  De  Burgo  family 
in  the  N.  wall.  The  nave  has  only 
the  S.  wall  standing,  lighted  by  plain 
Pointed  windows,  and  having  under- 
neath several  Sedilia  with  moulded 
hoods,  and  beyond  them  a fine 
Pointed  recess.  Of  the  N.  wall  there 
only  remains  a beautiful  Arcade  of  4 
noble  arches  springing  from  rounded 
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piers.  The  arcade  of  the  cloister  is  de- 
stroyed, and  the  domestic  buildings 
are  much  decayed.  The  Castle,  close 
to  the  road,  is  a massive  square 
tower,  lighted  by  a few  loopholes, 
and  is  a good  example  of  the  better 
class  of  fortified  mansions.  It  was 
erected  by  the  family  of  De  Burgo, 
and  was  garrisoned  by  the  Marquis 
of  Clanricarde  in  the  war  of  1641, 
and  here  he  received  proposals  for 
the  surrender  of  Galway.  It  was 
surprised  by  Captain  Burke  in  1643, 
and  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Coote  in 
1651. 

8 m.  at  Laghtgeorge  a road 
diverges  on  rt.  to  Tuam.  Crossing 
the  Waterdale  stream,  on  the  banks 
of  which  lower  down  is  another 
ruined  tower  ( Liscananaun ),  we 
reach  Cregg  Castle , formerly  the 
residence  of  Kirwan,  the  chemist 
and  philosopher,  and  the  birthplace 
of  his  brother  Dean  Kirwan,  the 
celebrated  preacher.  A pretty  river 
scene  opens  out  as  the  road  winds 
round  the  park  and  crosses  the 
Cregg  near  some  mills. 

[4  m.  1.,  overlooking  the  low  shores 
of  Lough  Corrib,  are  the  ruined  Castle 
and  Abbey  of  Annaghdown , which 
was,  as  Eanachduin  (the  Fort  of  the 
bog),  a celebrated  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment. It  was  the  seat  of  a bishopric, 
and  contained  a nunner}q  an  abbey,  a 
monastery  for  Franciscans,  a castle, 
and  the  college  and  wells  of  St.  Bren- 
dan, the  founder.  He  placed  his  sister 
Bridgid  over  the  nunnery,  and  died  here 
in  577,  and  was  buried  in  Clonfert. 
The  ruins  consist  of  the  nave  and 
chancel  of  the  Abbey  Ch.,  traces  of 
the  cloister  and  conventual  build- 
ings. N.  of  the  Ch.  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Nunnery ; there  are  also  the 
remains  of  the  Ang.-Norm.  castle  and 
the  Bishop’s  Ho.  In  the  graveyard 
are  the  ruins  of  a modern  Ch.,  the 
beautiful  E.  window  of  which  was 
taken  from  the  chancel  of  the  old  Ch.] 

A little  beyond  Cregg  is  the 
Currabeg  Monastery.  18 J m.  1.  are 


small  remains  of  Cloglianower  Castle , 
and  very  soon  the  extensive  woods 
and  park  of  Headford  Castle  come 
in  sight.  The  house  is  a fine  old 
Elizabethan  building,  the  residence 
of  the  St.  George  family,  to  whom 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Headford  have  been  greatly  in- 
debted. 

20  m.  Headford  # (Pop.  663),  a 
neat  little  town,  sheltered  by  the 
woods  of  the  castle,  and  placed  in  a 
rather  English  - looking  country. 
The  post  town  is  Tuam,  to  which  a 
car  runs.  Although  there  is  nothing 
in  the  town  of  interest,  yet  the  tourist 
should  by  all  means  pay  a visit  to 
the  Monastery  of  Ross  (formerly 
Bosserily),  about  1J  m.  distant,  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful 
buildings  in  Ireland,  built  for  Fran- 
ciscans in  1351,  and  granted  to  the 
Earl  of  Clanricarde  at  the  sup- 
pression of  religious  houses.  The 
monks  returned  to  it  again  and 
again,  and  did  not  finally  abandon 
it  until  1765.  Including  the  re- 
ligious and  domestic  buildings,  it 
covers  a very  large  space  of  ground 
on  the  banks  of  the  Black  River,  and 
overlooks  a considerable  tract  of  bog. 
It  is  the  cemetery  of  many  good  Con- 
naught families,  and  probably  con- 
tains as  many  skulls  and  bones  than 
any  catacomb.  These  emblems  of 
mortality,  we  regret  to  say,  are  com- 
mon enough  in  Irish  monasteries. 
The  Church  has  a nave,  choir,  and  S* 
transept,  with  a slender  and  grace- 
ful tower  arising  from  the  "inter- 
section. Attached  to  the  nave  are 
N.  and  S.  aisles,  and  a chapel 
running  parallel  with  the  S.  tran  - 
sept. The  latter,  together  with  the 
S.  aisle,  are  separated  from  the 
nave  by  round-headed  arches  with 
octangular  piers.  Two  round  arches 
also  divide  the  transept  from  the 
aisle,  and  2 blocked  ones  from  a 
chapel  on  the  E.  In  the  W.  chapel 
of  the  S.  aisle  is  a small  monument 
of  the  O’Donnells,  1646.  The  nave 
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is  shut  off  from  the  choir  by  a broad- 
heacled  segmental  arch.  The  latter 
part  of  the  Church  was  lighted  on 
the  S.  by  4 double-light  trefoil  win- 
dows ; and  on  the  S.  side  of  the  altar 
is  a double-arched  niche  used  as  an 
ambry.  The  E.  window  is  Dec., 
with  very  delicate  tracery,  and  is 
worth  notice,  as  is  also  the  mould- 
ing of  the  W.  door,  close  to  which 
is  the  stoup  for  holy  water.  To 
the  N.  of  the  nave  are  the  Cloisters , 
which  are  in  good  preservation. 
The  area  is  small,  about  30  ft., 
and  surrounded  by  10  beautiful 
Pointed  arches  about  3 ft.  high,  the 
entrance  of  the  passage  within 
being  under  round-headed  arches. 
From  the  N.  of  the  choir  runs  a 
long  chapel  lighted  by  E.  Eng.  win- 
dows, those  on  the  N.  side  having 
Ogee  heads.  A projecting  building 
also  on  the  N.  of  the  choir,  which 
may  have  been  the  Guardian’s  house, 
but  was  more  probably  the  Pro- 
vincial’s when  in  residence.  Beyond 
the  N.  transept  is  the  kitchen,  with 
ample  fireplace  and  spout  for  carry- 
ing the  water  away ; also  a stone 
reservoir  and  pipe  connecting  it  with 
the  river,  probably  used  as  a fish 
vivarium.  On  the  E.  of  the  kitchen 
is  the  guest-hall,  in  which  there  is 
an  aperture  communicating  with 
the  kitchen  for  the  entrance  of  the 
viands.  Probably  there  is  no  ruin 
in  the  kingdom  showing  the  do- 
mestic arrangements  to  greater 
advantage  than  Ross,  which  on  this 
account  deserves  to  be  attentively 
studied. 

Conveyances. — Car  to  Tuam. 

Distances. — Galway,  20  m. ; Bal- 
inrobe,  14  m. : Tuam,  12J  m. ; 
Shrule,  4 m. ; Cong,  10  m. ; Ross 
Monastery,  1J  m. ; Kylebeg,  3§  m.  ; 
Glydagh,  4 m. 

Headford  to  Cong  and  Maam. 

1J  m.  rt.,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Black  River,  is  Moyne  Lodge.  In 


the  grounds  is  Moyne  Castle , a 
square  tower,  in  the  interior  of 
which  is  a spiral  staircase  leading 
to  a covered  passage  running  round 
the  building,  and  lighted  by  loop- 
holes. On  the  high  ground  to  the 
N.  is  Moyne  Church  in  ruins.  The 
monastery  buildings  of  Ross  have 
an  extremely  beautiful  effect  when 
viewed  from  this  side  of  the  river. 

5 m.  is  Glencorrib , and  a little 
further  on  is  Houndswood.  The 
road,  as  it  traverses  very  high 
ground,  affords  exquisite  views  of 
Lough  Corrib  and  Lough  Mask, 
with  the  giant  ranges  of  the  Maam- 
turk  Mountains  in  the  distance, 
while  more  to  the  N.  are  the  Partry 
Mountains.  In  fact,  a great  portion 
of  the  wild  Joyce’s  country  is  before 
the  eyes,  as  regards  its  external 
boundaries. 

7 m.  the  Cross , whence  a road 
diverges  to  Ballinrobe.  Garracloon 
Lodge  is  on  the  rt.,  and  on  the  1.  is 
Ballymacgibbon  House  ; and  further 
on  is  Gort-na-Curra , built  by  Si j 
Wm.  Wilde,  and  near  Lislougliry 
(J.  E.  Jackson,  Esq.)  is 

10  m.  Cong  ^ (Ir.  Cunga , a Neck, 
from  its  position  on  the  isthmus 
separating  Loughs  Mask  and  Cor- 
rib). It  is  a quaint  but  poor  village 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a district 
teeming  with  natural  curiosities, 
which  in  former  times  would  have 
been  considered  as  bordering  on  the 
supernatural.  Hard  by  is  a rapid 
stream,  that  emerges  from  Lough 
Mask,  and  empties  itself  into  Lough 
Corrib,  after  a course  of  about  4 m. 
The  village  is  about  1|  m.  from  the 
landing-pier  on  the  latter  lake,  and 
near  it  on  I.  is  Ashford  House,  the 
residence  of  Lord  Ardilaun,  whose 
beautiful  demesne  includes  Strand- 
hill  on  the  E.  side  of  the  river,  con- 
nected with  the  W.  bank  by  a fine 
bridge.  The  estate  extends  for  about 
2 m.  along  the  shores  of  the  Lough, 
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and  is  finely  wooded.  Permission  to 
see  the  grounds  is  granted  on  appli- 
cation to  the  agent  in  the  village. 
The  mansion  is  a splendid  castel- 
lated building  of  limestone  and 
granite,  surrounded  by  well-kept 
and  beautifully  laid-out  grounds. 
Near  it  is  a Toiver , from  which  a 
fine  view  is  obtained.  Permission 
is  also  granted  to  see  the  Gardens 
and  Pheasantry. 

The  principal  archaeological  re- 
mains are,  1.  a stone  Cross  in  the 
centre  of  the  street,  with  a very 
ancient  Irish  inscription  in  memory 
of  Nicol  and  Gilbert  O’Duffy,  who 
were  formerly  abbots  of  Cong. 
2.  The  Abbey. — A bridge  spanning 
the  river  leads  from  Ashford  to  the 
Abbey.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
beautiful  Trans.-Norm.  architec- 
ture, though  as  a whole  it  is  not  an 
imposing  or  an  extensive  building. 
St.  Fechin  of  Fore  is  said  to  have 
originally  founded  a Church  here  in 
624.  The  Abbey  was  founded  in 
the  12tli  cent,  for  Canons  Regular 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine. 
Roderick  O’Conor,  the  last  native 
king  of  Ireland,  spent  the  last  15 
years  of  his  life  here  in  the  strictest 
seclusion,  dying  in  1198,  aged  82. 
The  guides  show  his  tombstone, 
although  he  was  buried  at  Clon- 
macnoise.  The  N.  entrance  has  a 
fine  Doorway  of  4 courses  with 
ornamented  capitals ; the  E.  window 
is  Pointed,  of  remarkable  height, 
with  3 lights.  Passing  through  the 
roofless  tower  a stone  roofed  portion 
of  the  Abbey  building  is  entered. 
Beyond  to  the  S.  is  another  stone 
roofed  chamber  used  as  a charnel- 
house.  The  W.  front  presents  in- 
ternally a Norm,  blocked  door  with 
bead-moulding,  and  on  the  exterior, 
3 doors  also  blocked,  one  being  plain 
round-headed,  and  the  others  very 
rich  Trans,  from  Norm,  to  E.  Eng. 
There  are  also  two  round-headed 
windows  of  two  lights  each  and 
deeply  splayed.  The  floor  is  paved 
ydth  tombstones  of  ecclesiastics  and 


chiefs ; the  Rev.  Patrick  Prendergast, 
who  was  called  “Lord  Abbot,”  was 
buried  here  in  1829.  The  Cloisters 
are  restored  from  the  foundation, 
but  part  of  the  original  arcade  still 
stands.  The  preservation  of  the 
remains  is  due  originally  to  the 
late  Sir  Benjamin  Guinness,  who 
purchased  the  property  of  Ashford. 

Concerning  this  Abbey  Petrie  says  : 
— “I  have  found  no  authority  to 
enable  me  to  fix  with  precision  the 
date  of  the  re-erection  of  this  noble 
monastery,  or  ascertain  the  name  of 
its  rebuilder  ; but  the  characteristics 
of  its  style  are  such  as  will  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a work  of  the  close 
of  the  12th  cent.,  while  its  magnifi- 
cence indicates  with  no  less  certainty 
the  pious  bounty  of  the  unhappy 
Roderic,  who,  in  his  later  years,  found 
refuge  and,  we  may  hope,  tranquillity 
within  its  cloistered  walls.” 

For  the  Processional  Cross  of 
Cong,  see  p.  15. 

Having  examined  the  ruins,  the 
visitor  should  explore  the  natural 
curiosities  of  Cong,  chiefly  caused 
by  the  vagaries  of  the  river  con- 
necting Lough  Mask  with  Lough 
Corrib.  Although  the  distance  is 
really  4 in.,  its  apparent  career 
is  only  £ m.,  as  the  remainder 
is  hidden  underground  with  but 
few  tokens  of  its  presence.  The 
country  to  the  N.  of  Cong,  as  far  as 
Lough  Mask,  is  a series  of  carbon- 
iferous limestone  plateaux,  singu- 
larly perforated  and  undermined  by 
the  solvent  action  of  the  free  car- 
bonic acid  contained  in  the  river 
water.  The  subterranean  river,  and 
the  lofty  tunnel  through  which  is 
flows,  is  accessible  in  several  places. 
The  Pigeon  Hole,  about  one  mile 
from  the  village,  is  one  of  these. 
On  the  road  to  it  are  a number  of 
small  Cairns,  marking  resting  places 
in  funeral  processions,  one  is  to 
John  and  Mary  Joyce,  1717.  In 
the  centre  of  a field  there  is  a 
marked  depression,  having  on  one 
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side  a perpendicular  hole  of  some 
60  ft.  deep,  and  of  a diameter  barely 
that  of  the  shaft  of  a coal-pit.  The 
aspect  of  this  aperture,  covered  as  it 
is  with  ferns  and  dripping  mosses, 
is  very  peculiar,  and  it  requires 
some  care  to  descend  the  slippery 
steps  to  the  bottom,  where  we  find  a 
considerable  increase  of  room,  in 
consequence  of  the  hollowing  away 
of  the  rocks.  When  the  tourist’s 
eyes  get  fairly  accustomed  to  the 
semi-darkness,  he  will  perhaps  be 
fortunate  enough  to  detect  in  the 
river,  which  runs  babbling  by  him, 
the  blessed  white  trout  which  always 
frequent  this  same  spot,  and  to  catch 
which  was  an  act  of  impiety  too 
gross  to  be  committed.  In  addition 
to  the  guide,  he  is  accompanied 
down  the  hole  by  a woman  carrying 
a bundle  of  straw,  which  she  lights 
and  carries  as  far  into  the  depths  of 
the  cavern  as  the  suffocating  atmo- 
sphere will  allow  her  to  venture. 
As  she  follows  its  windings,  every 
now  and  then  disappearing  behind 
the  rocks,  and  then  reappearing, 
waving  the  fitful  torch  above  her 
head,  the  scene  is  very  picturesque. 
After  visiting  this  cavern,  the  tou- 
rist should  walk  up  to  the  Cairn  of 
stones  on  Blake  Hill  to  enjoy  the 
fine  view  of  Loughs  Corrib  and 
Mask,  the  intervening  undermined 
limestone  plateau,  and  the  battle- 
field of  Southern  Moytura.  Nearer 
Cong  there  are  some  more  of  these 
curious  caverns:  one  of  them  is 
called  “ the  Horse’s  Discovery,”  and 
contains  stalactites.  It  is  close  to 
the  old  Church , which  suffered  so 
much  injury  from  the  depression  of 
the  ground,  that  a new  one  had  to  be 
built.  The  tourist  should  engage  the 
services  of  a guide,  who  generally 
has  a legend  for  every  spot,  and  a 
reason  for  everything.  “ The  Ladies’ 
Buttery,”  “Webb’s  Hole,”  “Kelly’s 
Cave,”  and  the  “ Priest’s  Cave,”  are 
other  openings,  all  difficult  to  find 
without  a guide.  The  river  emerges 
for  a few  hundred  yards  close  to 


some  mills,  where  the  water  is 
plainly  observed  to  bubble  up  and 
immediately  run  off  in  different 
directions,  forming  2 separate 
streams.  Several  Souter rains  exist 
in  the  plain  of  Moytura,  of  which 
Lisheenard  in  the  demesne  of 
Ashford,  sunk  in  a circular  rath, 
furnishes  an  example.  The  Canal 
is  the  last,  and  probably  the  greatest, 
curiosity,  as  an  example,  not  to  be 
matched  in  this  kingdom,  of  a 
gigantic  failure.  During  the  famine 
crisis  in  Ireland,  many  hundreds 
were  employed  in  this  scheme,  which 
was  to  connect  the  2 lakes,  and  thus 
extend  the  inland  navigation  to 
Lough  Conn  and  the  Moy  Biver  at 
Ballina.  As  far  as  the  relief  given 
to  the  suffering  peasants  went  it  was 
very  good ; but  by  a strange  mistake 
in  the  engineering  calculations,  the 
canal  was  found,  when  finished,  to 
be  utterly  incapable  of  holding  water, 
from  the  porous  and  permeable  cha- 
racter of  the  stone ; and  to  this  day 
it  remains  a great  useless  blunder. 

The  antiquary  should  not  leave 
Cong  without  visiting  the  battle- 
field of  Southern  Moytura,  or  Moy- 
tura Cong,  which,  together  with  that 
of  Northern  Moytura,  has  thrown 
so  much  light  on  the  history  and 
uses  of  megalithic  monuments. 

“At  a certain  period  of  Irish  his- 
tory, a colony  of  Firbolgs,  or  Belgae, 
as  they  are  usually  called  by  Irish 
antiquaries,  settled  in  Ireland,  dispos- 
sessing the  Formorians,  who  are  said 
to  have  come  from  Africa.  After  pos- 
sessing the  country  for  37  years,  they 
were  in  their  turn  attacked  by  a colony 
of  Tuatha  de  Danann,  coming  from 
the  N.,  said  to  be  of  the  same  race, 
and  speaking  a tongue  mutually  in- 
telligible. On  hearing  of  the  arrival 
of  these  strangers,  the  Firbolgs  ad- 
vanced from  the  plains  of  Meath  as 
far  as  Cong,  where  the  first  battle  was 
fought,  and,  after  being  fiercely  con- 
tested for  four  days,  wras  decided  in 
favour  of  the  invaders.  The  second 
battle  was  fought  7 years  afterwards, 
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near  Sligo  (Northern  Moytura),  and 
resulted  equally  in  favour  of  the 
Tuatha  de  Danann,  and  they  in  conse- 
quence obtained  possession  of  the 
country,  which,  according  to  the  Foui 
Masters,  they  held  for  197  years.  The 
field  on  which  the  four  days’  battle  of 
Southern  Moytura  was  fought  extends 
from  five  to  six  miles  north  and  south. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  space,  and 
nearly  opposite  the  village  of  Cong,  is 
a group  of  five  stone  circles,  one  of 
which  is  54  feet  in  diameter.  Another, 
very  similar,  is  close  by  ; and  a third, 
larger,  but  partially  ruined,  is  within 
a few  yards  of  the  first.  The  other 
two  can  now  only  be  traced,  and  two 
more  are  said  to  have  existed  close 
by,  but  have  entirely  disappeared.  On 
other  parts  of  the  battle-field,  there 
are  six  or  seven  large  cairns  of  stone 
all  of  them  more  or  less  ruined,  the 
stones  having  been  used  to  build 
dykes.  Sir  Wm.  Wilde  has  identified 
all  these  as  connected  with  incidents 
of  the  battle,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  conclusions.” 
Fergusson , ( Rude  Stone  Monuments,’ 
pp.  176-8.  For  further,  and  very 
interesting  particulars,  see  Wilde’s 
‘ Lough  Corrib,  its  Shores  and  Islands,’ 
and  Col.  Wood-Martin’s  £ Rude  Stone 
Monuments  of  Sligo.’ 

Distances. — Headford,  10  m. ; 
Maam,  14  m. ; Ballinrobe,  7|  m.  ; 
Lough  Mask  Castle,  4 m. ; Galway 
30  m. 

The  tourist  who  prefers  an  aquatic 
excursion,  and  would  enjoy  the  lake 
scenery,  may  take  a boat  from  Cong 
to  Maam;  the  usual  charge  for  a 
boat  and  two  men  is  15s.  The  arm 
of  the  lake  stretching  up  to  Maam 
is  very  wild  and  grand. 

From  Cong  the  road  to  Maam  con- 
tinues along  the  N.  shore  of  Lough 
Corrib ; passing  on  rt.  2 m.  Rosshill , 
on  the  banks  of  Lough  Mask,  once 
a seat  of  the  Earl  of  Leitrim,  now 
belonging  to  Lord  Ardilaun.  In 
the  grounds  are  inconsiderable 
ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Rosshill , and 
a small  but  very  beautiful  modern 
Church. 

[Ireland.']  ' 


At  3 m.  rt.  is  ClGnbur,  which 
is  12  m.  from  Ballinrobe,  a Stat. 
on  the  Mid.  G.  W.  Ely.  It  is  near 
the  shores  of  Lough  Mask,  and  With 
such  accommodation  as  can  be  had, 
atfords  facilities  to  the  angler  on 
both  lakes,  and  also  for  some  rough 
shooting.  Directly  in  front  of  the 
traveller  the  mountains  rise  with 
fine  abruptness : on  the  rt.  Benlevy, 
1370  ft. ; Bohaun,  and  Lugnabricka, 
1628  ft. ; and  to  the  1.  the  ranges  of 
the  Maamturk,  in  which  Shanfolagh, 
2003  ft.,  is  most  conspicuous.  To- 
wards Lough  Mask  the  precipitous 
hill  of  Kilbride  is  seen. 

In  recent  years  this  district  attained 
a horrid  notoriety  from  the  murders 
committed  in  it.  Lord  Mountmorres 
was  murdered  near  his  own  residence, 
Ebor  Hall , close  to  the  shores  of  Lough 
Corrib.  Into  a bay  near  Rosshill, 
on  Lough  Mask,  were  cast  the  bodies 
of  the  bailiffs  Huddy,  who  were  also 
murdered.  Near  it  was  perpetrated 
the  horrible  Maamtrasna  massacre,  in 
which  6 of  a family  were  murdered, 
and  for  which  4 of  the  Joyces  paid 
the  penalty  with  their  lives. 

Benlevy  mountain  is  a very  good 
landmark  for  this  district,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  peculiar  square 
truncated  summit,  on  which  there 
is  a clear  lake.  It  is  worth  ascend- 
ing, as  by  going  more  into  the  heart 
of  the  Joyce  country,  the  views  over 
the  lakes  are  a good  deal  shut 
out  by  the  mountains  immediately 
around  them.  Passing  Cornamona 
at  8 m.  the  road  crosses  the  Dooghta 
river,  rising  in  Lugnabricka,  and 
skirts  the  singular  arm  pushed  by 
Lough  Corrib  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  mountains.  At  11  m.  is  Claggan , 
and  on  ].,  on  an  island,  are  the  con- 
spicuous ruins  of  Castle  Kirke , 
otherwise  called  Caislean-na-Circe, 
the  Hen's  Castle , of  such  extent  as  to 
cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  island. 

According  to  one  legend,  it  was 
built  in  one  night  by  a witch  and  her 
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hen,  which,  together  with  the  castle 
she  gave  to  the  O’ Flaherty,  telling 
him  that,  if  it  was  besieged,  the  hen 
would  lay  sufficient  eggs  to  keep  him 
from  starving.  The  event  soon  hap- 
pened, but  O’Flaherty,  forgetting  the 
injunctions,  slew  the  bird,  and  was 
soon  starved  out  (see  p.  260). 

Its  original  plan  was  that  of  an 
Anglo-Norm.  castle  or  keep,  in  the 
form  of  a parallelogram,  having  3 
projecting  towers  on  its  2 longest 
sides.  Some  of  the  finely  executed 
windows  and  doorways  exhibit  the 
architectural  features  of  the  13th 
cent.  It  was  really  erected  by  the 
sons  of  Rory  O’Conor,  last  king  of 
Ireland,  with  the  help  of  Richard 
de  Eurgo. 

24  m.  Maam  Bridge  # (Rte.  20), 
where  the  traveller  will  find  a little 
Inn , built,  as  well  as  the  bridge,  by 
Nimino  the  engineer,  to  whom  Con- 
nemara owes  innumerable  debts  of 
gratitude.  The  situation  is  enchant- 
ing, at  the  base  of  the  giant  Lug- 
nabricka,  and  right  in  front  of 
Leckavrea  and  Shanfolagh ; while 
2 streams,  the  Bealnabrack  and  the 
Failmore,  take  away  from  the  soli- 
tude and  tempt  the  fishermen. 
Two  other  roads  meet  here — one 
from  the  Oughterard  and  Clifden 
road  (p.  248),  and  one  from  Lee- 
nane,  running  down  the  valley  of 
the  Joyce’s  river  (p.  257).  The 
view  from  the  Failmore  Br.  looking 
up  the  valley  into  the  heart  of  the 
Maamturk  Mts.  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Connemara. 

Distances. — Cong,  14  m. ; Lee- 
nane,  10m.;  Maam  Cross  Roads, 
5 m. 


Headword  to  Westport. 

Taking  the  road  which  runs  to 
the  E.  of  that  proceeding  to  Cong, 
the  tourist  passes  on  rt.  Lisdonagh 
House.  Far  in  the  distance,  near 
Tuam,  is  Knoclcma  Hill , surmounted 
by  a great  cairn,  from  its  isolated 


position  visible  over  a very  large 
extent  of  country. 

24  m.  from  Galway  is  Shrule,  a 
small  town  situated  on  the  Black- 
water,  possessing  the  ruins  of  a 
Monastery , a massive-towered  Castle , 
and  the  notoriety  of  a most  foul 
massacre. 

In  1641  Sir  Hear}7  Bingham,  with  a 
number  of  English  gentry,  yeomen,  and 
15  clergymen  (among  whom  was  the 
Bishop  of  Killala),  arrived  at  Shrule 
from  Castlebar  (which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  surrender  from  want  of  pro- 
visions, see  p.  266),  under  promise 
of  safe  escort  from  Lord  Mayo, 
his  son  Sir  Theobald  Bourke,  and 
the  R.  C.  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  Not- 
withstanding this  promise,  3 days 
later  they  were  handed  over  at 
Shrule  Bridge  to  the  keeping  of  a 
relation  of  Lord  Mayo,  one  Edmund 
Bourke,  “the  man  who  not  long 
before,  having  taken  the  Bishop  of 
Killala  prisoner,  wanted  to  fasten  him 
to  the  Sow  (a  battering  engine),  with 
which  he  was  attempting  to  beat  down 
the  walls  of  Castlebar,  in  order  that 
the  besieged  in  firing  might  shoot 
their  own  prelate.” — Otiociy.  The  un- 
fortunate English  were  attacked  by 
him  in  the  most  ferocious  manner  : 
some  were  shot,  others  were  piked, 
others  cast  into  the  river:  in  all  65 
were  slaughtered.  For  this  massacre 
Sir  Theobald  Bourke  was  afterwards 
tried  and  executed,  Lord  Mayo  having 
died  in  the  meantime. 

There  is  a handsome  E.  C.  Chapel 
in  Shrule.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  is  Dalgan  House.  The 
Blackwater  in  its  course  from  Shrule 
to  Thorpe  plays  the  same  vagaries  as 
the  river  at  Cong,  and  lias  an  under- 
ground course  for  some  little  distance. 

29  m.  Kilmaine. 

34  m.  Ballinrobe  # (Ir.  Baile-an - 
rodhba ),  a busy  English-looking  town 
of  1852  Inhab.,  on  the  River  Robe, 
though  in  itself  containing  nothing 
of  interest,  save  small  remains  of  an 
old  Church  and  a fine  E.  C.  Chapel 
It  is,  however,  a good  point  from 
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which  to  explore  the  beauties  of 
Lough  Mask,  a noble  sheet  of  water, 
10  m.  long  by  4 broad,  with  2 arms 
about  1 m.  distant  from  each  other 
stretching  into  Joyce’s  Country,  the 
one  extending  for  4 m.,  the  other 
for  3,  and  having  its  waters  36  ft. 
above  the  summer  level  of  Lough 
Corrib.  The  eastern  shore  of  the 
lough  is  comparatively  tame,  but  the 
W.  is  bounded  by  the  fine,  though 
somewhat  monotonous,  range  of  the 
Partry  Mountains, the  highest  points 
of  which  are  Toneysal,  1270  ft. ; and 
Bohaun,  1294  ft.  4J  m.  from  Ballin- 
robe,  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  is 
Lough  Mash  Castle , a solitary  ruin 
of  no  great  extent,  but  in  a fine 
position.  Close  to  it  is  Lough  Mash 
House , which,  as  the  residence  of 
Capt.  Boycott,  was  notorious  in  the 
beginning  of  the  recent  agitations  in 
Ireland.  The  island  of  Inishmaan, 
close  to  the  shore,  contains  a ruined 
Church,  originally  built  by  St. 
Cormac  in  the  6th  cent,  and  en- 
larged in  the  12th.  It  has  a good 
side  doorway  of  quadrangular  form, 
m which  the  weight  of  the  lintel  is 
taken  off  by  a semicircular  arch. 

The  geologist  will  find  on  the 
shores  of  this  lake  Upper  Silurian 
strata,  with  many  fossils,  which  are 
the  equivalents  of  the  May  Hill 
deposits,  and  their  passage  upwards 
into  Wenlock  beds. 

[6  m.  1.  is  Hollymount,  a small 
town,  also  on  the  Robe,  containing 
a Church  with  a cast-iron  spire. 
Adjoining  the  town  are  Hollymount 
Parh  and  Bloomfield .] 

From  Ballinrobe  the  road  grad- 
ually approaches  Lough  Mask,  and 
at  Keel  Bridge  crosses  a narrow 
isthmus  between  it  and  Lough 
Carra , an  irregularly  shaped  lake,, 
about  6 m.  long,  though  never  more 
than  1 m.  broad.  On  the  opposite 
bank  of  Lough  Mask,  under  the 
Slieve  Partry  hills,  is  Toormaheady 
Lodge * 40  in.  at  the^S.  end  of  the> 


lake  is  the  village  of  Partry.  Iron- 
works were  once  established  here, 
but  are  no  longer  worked. 

The  road  now  diverges,  the  direct 
and  shortest  route  to  Westport  being 
to  the  1.,  but  the  antiquary  will  find 
it  toiiis  account  in  taking  the  other 
route,  keeping  to  the  rt.  of  Lough 
Cloone,  and  thus  visiting  the  ruins  of 

Ballintober  Abbey  (Ir.  Baile- 
an-Tobhair ),  which,  though  little 
known,  are  very  beautiful,  and  well 
worth  a special  expedition.  Care- 
ful inquiries  should  be  made  as  to 
the  direct  locality,  as  they  lie  on  a 
by-road  on  the  rt.  to  Bally  glass. 
It  has  a large  cruciform  Churchy 
with  nave,  transepts,  and  choir,  the 
latter  still  possessing  its  roof.  Note 
the  immense  height  of  the  gable 
ends,  the  intersection  (where  the 
tower  once  stood),  which  is  marked 
by  4 splendid  arches  springing 
from  sculptured  imposts,  and  the 
vaulted  roof  of  the  choir  which  is 
divided  into  3 bays.  From  each  of 
them  springs  a vaulting  arch  right 
across  to  the  opposite  bay,  as  also 
one  to  the  alternate  angles,  thus 
producing  a singular  intersection. 
Over  the  altar  are  3 blocked  win- 
dows of  exquisite  Norm,  design,  with 
double  dog-tooth  moulding,  and  over 
the  middle  light  is  another  smaller 
Norm,  window.  On  the  S.  side  of 
the  choir  is  an  archway  with  2 cir- 
cular-headed arches,  and  on  the  N. 
is  some  moulding,  apparently  be- 
longing to  an  altar- tomb.  The 
nave  is  lighted  by  8 Early  Pointed 
windows.  In  the  transept  are  2 
•chapels,  the  most  northerly  con- 
taining a stoup,the  design  of  which 
iis  a misshapen  head  and  face.  The 
monastic  buildings  are  at  the  end 
*of  the  S.  transept  and  adjoining  the 
nave ; and  in  what  was  probably  a 
chapel  to  the  S.  of  the  choir  is  an 
elaborate  Altar-tomb , on  the  pedi- 
ment of  which  are  5 singular  figures 
representing  ecclesiastics.  The 
whole  row  was  evidently  filled  by 
t 2 
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them,  but  the  remainder  have  dis- 
appeared. The  visitor  should  also 
notice  the  doorway,  an  exquisite 
Pointed  arch  resting  on  4 receding 
columns.  This  fine  abbey  was 
founded  in  the  year  1216  by  Cathal 
O’ Conor,  king  of  Connaught",  for 
Canons  Kegular  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  fortunately  for  the 
archaeologist  has  but  little  history, 
as  such  generally  entailed  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  all  the  finest 
features.  A very  dreary  road  leads 
from  the  abbey  to 

48  m.  the  Triangle,  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  Castlebar  and  Ballin- 
robe  roads.  A little  further  on  1.  is 
Ayle  Church,  and  close  by  a Mound 
surmounted  by  the  shell  of  a 
ruin,  known  as  McPhilbin’s  Castle. 
Between  the  Church  and  castle  a 
by-road  on  the  1.  leads  to  the  curious 
cavern  locally  known  as  The  Gulf  of 
Ayle,  or  Aille.  It  is  about  £ m. 
distant  from  the  main  road.  The 
tourist  should  ask  for  a guide  at  one 
of  the  cottages,  as  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  it  without.  There  are  two 
openings  about  100  yards  apart, 
where  the  limestone  crops  up  in  the 
field.  They  are  accessible,  by  de- 
scending a steep  and  slippery  slope, 
when  the  river  is  not  flooded.  The 
subterranean  stream  is  then  to  be 
seen  flowing  under  a noble  cal- 
careous arch  or  dome,  and  may 
even  be  followed  for  a considerable 
distance.  At  other  times,  especially 
after  sudden  and  heavy  rains,  the 
deep  and  wide  semi-conical  hole 
between  the  rock-face  and  the  level 
of  the  field  is  completely  filled  with 
water,  forming  a deep  bay,  the 
waters  of  which  in  extreme  cases 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  field  and 
flood  all  the  country  around,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  main  road.  It 
is  told  that  in  some  cases  the  water 
has  been  deep  enough  in  the  main 
road  to  reach  the  shafts  of  cars,  and 
that  a man  with  a load  of  flour 
many  years  ago  was  drowned  in 


attempting  to  drive  to  Westport* 
On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  the 
water  was  so  low  that  we  were  able 
to  descend  to  the  cavern,  wade  across 
the  river  to  a sandbank  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  follow  this  sub- 
terranean strand  far  away  into  the 
darkness  of  the  cavern,  aided  only  by 
a considerable  consumption  of  wax 
matches.  Only  a few  days  before 
some  heavy  summer  rain  had  fallen, 
and  the  traces  of  the  consequent  flood 
were  left  on  the  sides  of  the  semi- 
circular hole  or  bay  by  which  descent 
was  made  to  the  cavern,  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  field,  in  the  form  of  a 
muddy  film,  covering  the  recently 
grown  grass  and  shrubs.  This 
proved  a rise  of  some  30  or  40  ft., 
and  its  subsidence  within  five  days. 
The  winter  floods  would  of  course 
be  much  greater.  Having,  before 
visiting  the  spot,  heard  nothing 
satisfactory  concerning  the  magni- 
tude of  the  cavern,  we  were  not  pre- 
pared to  explore  it  properly,  but  saw 
enough  of  stalactitic  formation  and 
extension  to  justify  further  explora- 
tion with  the  aid  of  lights.  It  would 
be  imprudent  to  go  far  without  com- 
pany lest  there  should  be  an  accu- 
mulation of  carbonic  acid  gas.  No 
indications  of  this  were  observed  on 
the  occasion  of  our  solitary  groping 
through  the  tunnel.  The  fact  that 
the  cavern  must  be  open  at  each 
end,  with  a free  flow  of  water 
through  it,  confirms  this  indication 
of  its  safety,  though  exploration 
should  be  made  cautiously. 


Dfftour  to  Aghagmter, 

1J  m.  1.  and  by  same  road  that 
leads  to  the  cavern  is  the  village  of 
Aghagower  (Ir.  Achadh  - fobliair , 
Field  of  the  spring),  which  should 
be  visited  on  account  of  its  Bound 
Tower , a venerable  ivy-covered  struc- 
ture, of  apparently  5 stages,  of 
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rude  workmanship.  It  is  lighted 
by  2 rude  semicircular  arched 
windows,  and  entered  by  a square 
doorway.  The  conical  top  is  want- 
ing. Close  by  is  the  ruin  of  a 
Chapel  with  gable  ends  and  high- 
pitched  roof,  lighted  on  E.  by  a 
very  pretty  3-light  window  splayed 
inwardly.  On  the  1.  of  the  building 
is  an  Oratory.  Rejoining  the  high 
road,  on  1.  is  Mounibrown. 

53  m.  Westport  (Rte.  21). 


ROUTE  23. 

ATHLONE  TO  ROSCOMMON, 
CASTLEREA,  BALLINA,  AND 
BELMULLET. 

The  Midland  Great  Western  Rly. 
runs  from  Athlone  to  Ballina.  For 
the  first  few  miles  some  pretty  views 
of  Lough  Rea  are  obtained  on  rt. 

12  m.  Knockcroghery  is  the 

nearest  Stat.  from  whence  to  make 
an  excursion  to  Bindown  Castle , 
about  5 m.  to  the  S.E.  (see  Rte.  19). 

14J  m.  Ballymurry,  close  to  which 
is  Mote  Pari: , the  seat  of  Lord 
Crofton. 

18J  m-  Roscommon  # (Pop.  1994) 
is  a neat-looking  country  town  with 
little  beauty  of  situation  to  recom- 
mend it.  It  is  the  county  town 
^nd  cpntains  a good  Coiirt- House , 


Gaol,  Barracks , Workhouse , Nun- 
nery, &c.,  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches.  It  contains  two 
remains  of  its  former  greatness. 
1.  The  Dominican  Priory,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  consists  of  a 
Church , 137  ft.  long,  “ with  a north- 
ern transept,  in  which  is  an  aisle 
separated  by  4 pointed  arches,  resting 
on  | massive  round  pillars ; over  the 
principal  entrance  is  a beautiful  win- 
dow, jWith  an  architrave  decorated 
with  pinnacles  ; the  windows  in  the 
choir  are  lancet-shaped  and  much 
mutilated.  Under  an  arch  in  the 
N.  side  of  the  choir  is  a Tomb  with  a 
mutilated  effigy,  said  to  be  that  of 
Felim  O’Connor;  at  the  base  are 
placed  4 warlike  figures  representing 
ancient  Gallowglasses  ” ; but  they 
appear  to  belong  to  a much  later 
period,  and  are  thought  to  have  been 
removed  from  a Perp.  tomb  on 
the  opposite  side.  Roscommon 
(Coman’s  Wood),  derives  its  name 
from  St.  Coman,  who  founded  a 
monastery  here  about  746  for  Canons 
Regular,  which  was  destroyed  and 
afterwards  restored.  The  Dominican 
Priory  was  founded  by  Felim 
O’Conor,  King  of  Connaught,  in 
1257.  Elizabeth  made  a grant  of 
the  Abbey  and  lands  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Malby.  2.  The  Castle  as  seen  from 
the  Rly.  makes  an  imposing  appear- 
ance on  the  side  of  the  hill.  The 
present  building  dates  from  1268, 
and  was  the  work  of  John  D’Ufford, 
Justiciary  of  Ireland.  It  occupies 
a large  quadrangular  area,  and 
measures  223  ft.  by  173  ft.  It  is 
defended  by  a round  tower  at  each 
angle,  as  well  as  by  two  similar  ones 
projecting  from  the  E.  to  protect  the 
gateway.  One  only  of  these  towers 
is  roofed,  and  forms  a lofty  room, 
vaulted  overhead,  and  said  to  have 
been  a council  chamber.  In  the 
inner  court  is  a rectangular  building 
containing  the  state  apartments. 
In  the  N.W.  tower  is  a stone  stair- 
case leading  to  the  curtain  wall. 
I’he  original  fT.  apd  j§.  walls  ^erQ 
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destroyed,  and  there  is  a large 
breach  between  the  entrance  and 
N.E.  tower,  A quadrangular  en- 
closure runs  along  the  whole  E. 
side  bounded  by  high  walls  with 
low  round  towers  at  the  angles. 
Roscommon  Castle  is,  as  far  as  extent 
goes,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  king- 
dom, and,  according  to  tradition,  was 
in  good  preservation  up  to  a later 
date  than  most  fortresses.  It  suffered 
much  in  the  turbulent  wars  of  the 
four  centuries  after  its  erection.  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  took  it  in  1566.  In 
1642  it  was  taken  by  the  Irish,  and 
surrendered  in  1652  to  the  Par- 
liamentary troops  under  Reynolds. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  up 
to  the  battle  of  Aughrim  (1691), 
when  some  fugitive  Irish  escaping 
from  that  engagement  set  fire  to  it, 
lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Williamite  army. 

About  2 m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Ros- 
common are  remains  (though  small) 
of  the  Abbey  of  Deevane , probably 
dependent  on  that  of  Roscommon  ; 
with  the  exception  of  a good  window, 
they  present  nothing  worthy  of  a visit. 

Conveyances. — Rail  to  Athlone ; 
to  Castlebar,  Westport,  and  Ballina. 

Distances.  — Castlerea,  16  J m. ; 
Athlone,  18  J m. ; Ballinasloe,  32  m. 
(rail). 

24  m.  at  Dunamon  the  Suck 
River  is  crossed  by  a long  Bridge , 
<},nd  again,  a little  below,  at  Castle 
Boote.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  water  is  Dunamon  Castle  (St. 
George  Caulfield,  Esq.).  In  the 
old  Church  of  Dunamon  are  some 
fine  monuments  to  the  Caulfield 
family.  The  line  now  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Suck,  if  such  a sluggish 
stream  can  be  said  to  have  a valley, 
and,  passing  29J  m.  1.  the  village  of 
Ballymoe,  arrives  at 

34f  m.  Castlerea  # (Pop.  1232), 
an  uninteresting  town,  rather  pret- 
tily situated  on  the  Suck,  which  is 


here  adorned  with  some  good  timber 
belonging  to  the  demesne  of  the  late 
Lord  Mount  Sandford,  and  now  the 
property  of  G.  R.  W.  Sandford,  Esq. 

At  4 m.  S.E.  of  Castlerea  is  the 
old  Castle  of  Ballintober.  It  was 
the  chief  seat  of  the  O’Conors  of 
Connaught.  The  date  of  its  erection 
is  unknown ; but  that  it  existed  be- 
fore 1315  is  certain,  from  a reference 
to  it  under  that  date  in  the  ‘ Annals 
of  Lough  Ce.’  It  forms  a quad- 
rangular enclosure,  270  ft.  long  by 
237  in  breadth,  and  is  similar  in 
plan  to  that  of  Roscommon,  being 
defended  by  strong  towers  at  each 
angle,  and  two  others  defending  the 
main  entrance  on  the  E.  A broad 
fosse  surrounded  the  whole  castle. 
The  great  towers  are  polygonal,  with 
strong  walls,  the  upper  storeys  being 
furnished  with  windows  were  evi- 
dently habitable.  The  curtain  walls 
were  nearly  6 ft.  thick  at  the  height 
of  the  inner  court,  but  much  thicker 
at  the  foundation,  and  flights  of 
steps  led  to  the  banquette  below  the 
parapet.  It  has  been  largely  used 
as  a quarry  for  building  purposes 
since  it  fell  into  ruins.  It  figured 
often  in  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  wars, 
and  was  mainly  held  by  the  O’Co- 
nors; the  last  of  the  family  who 
lived  there  was  Charles  O’Conor, 
early  in  the  18th  cent.  The  present 
owner  is  Captain  Pakenham  Mahon, 
of  Strokestown. 

The  antiquary  should  also  visit 
the  circular  cemetery,  called  “Reilig 
na  Riogh,”  one  of  the  3 royal 
burial-places  in  Ireland  (see  p.  58), 
about  10  m.  E.,  at  Rathcroghan, 
“which  is  of  a circular  form,  mea- 
suring 116  paces  in  diameter,  and 
surrounded  with  a stone  ditch 
greatly  defaced.  Within  are  small 
circular  mounds,  covering  rude  se- 
pulchral chambers  formed  of  stone, 
without  cement  of  any  kind,  and 
containing  unburnt  bones.  The  mo- 
nument of  Dathi,  with  its  pillar  of 
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red  sandstone,  is  outside  the  enclo- 
sure, at  a short  distance  to  the  E.” 
— Petrie.  To  show  the  celebrity  of 
this  cemetery,  the  Connaught  poet, 
Dorban,  writes  thus : — 

“ There  is  not  at  this  place 
A hill  at  Oenach  na  Cruachna, 

Which  is  not  the  grave  of  a king  or  royal 
prince, 

Or  of  a woman  or  warlike  poet.” 

46  m.  Ballyhaunis  # (Pop.  911), 
with  some  remains  of  an  Augusti- 
nian  Monastery , founded  by  the 
Nangle  family. 

56|  m.  Claremorris  # (Pop.  1259), 
a thriving  country  town  with  a good 
agricultural  trade.  A new  Light 
Ely.  has  just  been  completed  from 
Claremorris  to  Collooney  (47  m.)  on 
the  Sligo  line,  thus  completing  the 
long  projected  system  from  Limerick 
to  that  town,  running  through  the 
centre  of  Connaught.  About  2 m. 
S.  is  Castle  McGarrett,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Oranmore  and  Browne. 

About  6 m.  IsT.E.  of  Claremorris,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  Bally- 
haunis, is  the  village  of  Knock.  Here 
at  the  little  B.  C.  Chapel  a series  of 
apparitions  are  alleged  to  have  been 
seen  on  the  21st  Aug.  1879,  and  in  the 
Jan.  and  Feb.  of  1880.  They  were 
described  as  visions  of  the  Virgin,  St. 
Joseph,  and  St.  John,  round  whom 
lights  like  stars  flashed.  The  place 
at  once  attained  great  notoriety  and 
thousands  flocked  to  it.  The  gable 
wall  on  which  the  apparitions  were 
seen  was  stripped  of  its  plaster,  the 
mortar  taken  from  between  the  stones, 
holes  made  in  the  walls,  and  the  earth 
scraped  from  the  clay  floor.  Miracu- 
lous cures  of  all  kinds,  it  was  alleged, 
were  immediately  effected  on  those, 
who  either  prayed  on  the  spot,  or  had 
used  the  mortar  or  clay  taken  from 
the  Chapel.  From  the  diary  of  the 
parish  priest  were  published  particu- 
lars of  231  cases  of  cures  in  the  first 
6 months. 

64J  m.  Balia,  a small  village  with 
a Bound  Tower  about  50  ft,  in  height, 


and  the  remains  of  a Church  built 
by  St.  Mochua  in  the  7th  cent.,  as 
mentioned  in  Colgan’s  4 Life  of  the 
Saint.’  He  also  caused  2 wells  to 
be  formed,  which  he  enclosed  with 
walls,  from  whence  the  town  took  its 
name  : 44  Unde  oppidum  novum  no- 
men Balia  et  etiam  Mochua  cogno- 
men Ballensis  accepit.”  Valiancy, 
to  prove  that  the  Irish  were  fire- 
worshippers,  erroneously  changed 
the  name  to  Beilagh,  translating  it 
44  the  fire  of  fires.”  There  are  two 
small  chapels  built  on  arches  over  the 
river  which  runs  through  the  place, 
and  another  chapel  adjoining  the 
Well  which  are  frequented  for  devo- 
tional exercises. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Balia  are 
Athavallie  (Sir  H.  L.  Blosse,  Bt.)  and 
Brownhall.  A little  to  the  S.  is  the 
district  known  as  the  Plains  of 
Mayo,  much  of  which  is  covered 
with  naked  limestone  rock,  and  in 
the  village  of  the  same  name  are 
slight  ruins  of  an  Abbey , which  was 
the  seat  of  a university  very  cele- 
brated in  the  7th  cent.,  and  founded 
by  St.  Colman,  who  for  that  purpose 
resigned  his  cell  of  Lindisfarne  in 
Northumberland.  There  are  one  or 
two  ancient  fortified  mansions  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

67f  m.  Manulla  Junction,  where 
a change  is  made  for  Ballina.  The 
line  now  runs  N.  to  the  shores  of 
Lough  Cullin,  and  at 

79  m.  is  Foxford,  a small  town  of 
some  600  Inhab.,  J m.  to  rt.  of  Stat., 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  scenery  far 
superior  to  any  that  the  traveller 
has  yet  met  with.  The  hills  begin 
to  close  in,  and  on  the  N.W.  attain 
the  height  of  1095  ft.  in  the  range 
of  the  Slieve  Gamph  mountains. 
Foxford  is  a place  of  some  antiquity, 
and  was  formerly  the  key  to  the 
district  of  Tirawley,  lying  to  the 
W.  The  Moy  runs  through  the 
town,  and  is  fordable  at  a point 
called  CromwelVs  Boch , where  the 
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Protector  and  liis  army  are  alleged 
to  have  crossed.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  rivers  in  the  N.W. 
of  Ireland.  It  rises  in  the  Ox  Mts. 
in  Co.  Sligo,  and  flowing  southwards 
from  thence  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Owenaher  and  the  Owengarve, 
and  for  a considerable  distance 
divides  the  Cos.  of  Mayo  and  Sligo. 
Near  Swineford  it  flows  due  W.  for 
a few  miles,  and  then  to  the  N., 
keeping  a parallel  course  with 
Loughs  Cullin  and  Conn.  Foxford 
is  a good  station  for  anglers,  with  a 
Hotel  suited  for  their  accommodation. 
Woollen  mills  have  been  success- 
fully started  here  by  the  Nuns  in 
their  scheme  of  technical  instruction. 
The  remainder  of  the  route  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Moy  on  1.  to 

88J  m.  Ballina  # (Ir.  Bel-an-atha , 
Mouth  of  the  ford),  a busy  place 
with  a Pop.  of  4846,  some  5 m.  dis- 
tant from  the  mouth  of  the  Moy. 
The  river  is  here  developed  into  a 
broad  stream,  and  separates  Sligo 
from  Mayo ; the  district  on  the  rt. 
or  Sligo  side  is  called  Ardnaree,  and 
the  communications  maintained  by 
a couple  of  handsome  Bridges.  On 
the  E.  side  is  the  Rom.  Cath.  Cathe- 
dral,  worth  an  inspection.  It  has  an 
elaborate  E.  window,  the  glass  being 
executed  in  Munich.  It  has  a lofty 
tower  and  spire ; adjoining  are  the 
ruins  of  an  Augustinian  Abbey , 
founded  in  1427  with  a well-designed 
Pointed  doorway. 

The  situation  of  Ballina  is  good, 
and  the  views  of  Nephin  and  the  hills 
on  the  W.  of  Lough  Conn  are  very 
fine ; but  the  town  itself  is  not  par- 
ticularly attractive.  It  is,  however, 
the  largest  and  most  thriving  town 
in  the  county.  The  fishery  is  of 
great  importance.  At  the  Falls  weirs 
were  built  by  Mr.  Little  at  a cost  ot 
1500Z.  For  angling  the  Moy  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  open  rivers 
in  the  United  Kingdom ; the  only 
restriction  put  upon  it  by  the  lessees 
is  that  the  fish  be  given  up,  For 


spring  fishing,  April  is  the  best 
month ; June  is  the  best  month  if 
including  the  lakes.  There  are  ten 
miles  of  water,  deep  and  with  good 
banks,  between  the  weirs  and  Fox- 
ford. 

The  only  historical  event  con- 
nected with  Ballina  is  the  capture 
of  the  town  by  the  French,  on  the 
24th  August,  1798,  two  days  after 
their  landing  at  Killala  under  Gen. 
Humbert.  On  this  occasion  the  Rev. 
G.  Fortescue,  the  rector  of  the  parish 
and  a volunteer,  was  shot  by  a party 
in  ambuscade. 

The  antiquary  must  not  fail  to 
visit  the  Cromlech  of  the  Four  Maels, 
who  were  hanged  at  Ard-na-Biagh , 
or  Ardnaree  (the  hill  of  executions), 
a little  to  the  S.W.  of  Ballina,  and 
were  buried  on  a hill  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  where  a Crom- 
lech, consisting  of  a cap-stone  mea- 
suring 9 ft.  by  7 ft.,  and  supported 
on  three  uprights,  still  stands. 

It  has  a special  interest  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  had  an  assignable  date  given 
to  it.  The  Maels  were  foster-brothers, 
pupils  of  Ceallach,  Bishop  of  Kilmore- 
moy,  and  they  murdered  him  through 
envy  about  the  sovereignty,  for  which 
crime  they  were  hanged  by  the 
bishop’s  brother.  Now  this  Ceal- 
lach was  the  great-grandson  of  Da- 
thi,  whose  red  pillar- stone  at  Rath- 
croghan  was  erected  a.d.  428.  An 
account  of  these  events  is  given  in 
the  1 Dinnsenchus,’  in  the  1 Book  of 
Lecan,’  and  by  McFirbis,  in  the 
4 Annals  of  the  Hy-Fiachrach,’  trans- 
lated by  O’Donovan,  who  says  that, 
44  this  evidence,  coupled  with  the 
description  of  the  situation  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Moy,  opposite  Ard- 
na-Riagh,  leaves  no  doubt  of  its 
identity.”  But  the  whole  story  is 
doubtful  ; and  if  the  murder  ever  took 
place,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  those 
guilty  of  such  a crime  were  interred 
in  a pagan  monument,  such  as  this 
most  probably  is.  No  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  raising  it  over  the  graves 
of  murderers. 
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road  to  Killala  is  the  old  Ch.  of 
Kilmoremoy. 

On  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Moy,  3 m. 
below  Ballina,  are  the  ruins  of 
O' Conor's  Castle.  (ForRte.  to  Sligo, 
see  p.  267.) 

It  is  a tine  drive  to  Pontoon  Bridge 
and  round  by  the  W.  side  of  Lough 
Conn  by  Errew  and  Crossmolina 
(p.  267). 

Conveyances. — There  is  a steamer 
between  Ballina  and  Glasgow,  call- 
ing at  Sligo. 

Rail  to  Killala,  Foxford,  and 
Manulla  Junction. 

Car  to  Belmullet,  through  Cross- 
molina and  Bangor ; to  Ballycastle, 
via  Killala ; to  Sligo,  via  Culleen’s 
Br.,  Dromore  W.,  Dromard,  and 
Ballysadare ; to  Inishcrone  and 
Easky. 

Distances. — Foxford,  9J  m.  (rail)  ; 
Sligo,  37  m. ; Dromore,  14  m. ; 
Westport  (rail),  33  m. ; Castlebar, 
22  m. ; Pontoon,  11  m. ; Crossmo- 
lina, 8 m. ; Bangor,  27  J m. ; Bel- 
mullet, 49  m.,  direct  40  m. ; Kil- 
lala, 9 m. ; Roserk,  5 m. 

Leaving  Ballina  by  the  new  Rly., 
single  line,  which  keeps  to  the  road 
for  a fgood  portion  of  the  distance, 
we  pass  on  the  rt.  the  demesne  of 
Belleeh  Castle  (Major  Saunders). 

5 m.  from  Ballina,  in  a dell  over- 
looking the  Moy,  are  the  ruins 
of  Roserk  Abbey,  or  Rosserick 
( Ros-Serce , the  wood  of  Searc), 
founded  in  jAOO  for  Franciscan 
Friars  by  the  sept  of  Joyce.  It  is 
somewhat  similar  to  Clare-Galway, 
a cruciform  Church , with  a lofty 
tower  rising  from  the  intersection 
of  nave  and  transepts.  The  Clois- 
ters are  in  a very  good  state  orpre- 
servation.  Of  a similar  (Dec.) 
character  is  Moyne  Abbey,  a fine 
ruin  3 m.  to  the  N.,  which  has 
a length  of  135  ft.,  width  20  ft., 
some  good  Dec.  windows,  and  a 
plepder  but  lofty  tower  ($0  ft.). 


It  was  founded  by  McWilliam 
Burke  in  44£.0.  The  Cloisters  are 
nearly  perfect,  and  like  those  of 
Sligo  are  built  with  plain  pillars  in 
couples.  tL  It  lies  in  a sequestered 
pastoral  district,  on  the  banks  of 
the  bay,  watered  by  a small  rill, 
which,  dipping  into  the  granular 
limestone,  rises  again  under  the  Ch. 
and  supplies  the  convent.  From  the 
top  of  the  tower,  the  ascent  to  which 
is  both  easy  and  safe,  a good  view  is 
obtained  of  the  building,  the  sur- 
rounding country,  the  bay,  diversi- 
fied by  the  island  of  Bartragh,  and 
the  accompanying  ledges  of  long 
low  white-crested  sandhills.”  These 
abbeys  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Works.  At  the  S.  end  of 
the  island  is  Bartragh  House  (Capt. 
Kirkwood). 

9 m.  Killala  # (Pop.  558),  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Rly.  and  an  interesting 
little  place. 

It  was  the  scene  of  the  landing  of 
the  French  under  Gen.  Humbert,  on 
Aug.  22nd,  1798.  With  3 frigates, 
having  on  board  1100  men,  this  expe- 
dition sailed  from  La  Rochelle,  with 
the  intention  of  making  a descent 
upon  Donegal ; but,  in  consequence 
of  adverse  winds,  the  General  was 
forced  to  land  in  Kilcummin  Bay, 
a little  to  the  N.  of  Killala,  and 
proceeded  to  Ballina,  where  the  death 
of  Mr.  Fortescue  took  place.  A de- 
tachment of  about  800  kept  possession 
of  Killala.  The  royal  troops  under 
Major-General  Trench,  exactly  a 
month  later,  drove  them  from  the 
town,  when  about  400  were  slain. 
Dr.  Stock,  Bishop  of  Killala,  his 
family,  and  others,  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  during  the  occupation, 
and  his  narrative  of  the  events  bears 
testimony  to  the  consideration  and 
courtesy  of  the  invaders. 

The  see  of  Killala  is  very  ancient, 
having  been  founded,  it  is  con- 
sidered with  some  certainty,  by  St. 
Patrick  in  the  5th  cent.,  but  no  trace 
of  any  primitive  church  now  re- 
maps, The  Cathedral,  is,  a plain 
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building  of  the  17th  cent.,  with  later 
alterations.  During  the  Civil  Wars 
the  mediaeval  structure  was  left  in 
ruins  and  a rebuilding  was  under- 
X taken  by  Bishop  Otway  (circa.  1670). 
In  the  S.  wall  a fine  Pointed  door- 
way is  the  only  portion  of  the  old 
Cath.  remaining.  In  the  grave- 
yard a Souterrain  has  recently  been 
explored ; it  is  of  an  elaborate  plan, 
and  additions  seem  to  have  been 
made  to  the  original  work.  Entering 
a circular  chamber  6 ft.  in  diam.,  a 
passage  runs  nearly  25  ft.  E.,  where 
it  is  blocked  and  was  probably  the 
original  entrance ; another  to  the 
S.  is  blocked,  as  is  that  from  the 
circular  chamber  W.  A passage 
to  the  N.  opens  into  a series  of  3 
chambers,  making  a total  length  of 
48  ft.  A souterrain  exists  also  in 
Glen  Columkille  ch.-yard  (p.  209), 
and  in  both  they  evidently  belonged 
^ to  a rath.  The  Hound  Tower,  which 
t is  placed  on  an  insulated  eminence, 
was  struck  by  lightning  in  1800, 
and  considerably  damaged,  but  was 
restored  over  60  years  ago  by 
Bishop  Verschoyle.  it  is  84  ft.  high, 
and  51  ft.  in  circumference;  the 
doorway  is  11  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  it  has  the  conical  top.  The  style 
of  masonry  shows  that  it  was  late 
in  order  of  time,  and  it  is  attributed 
to  the  third  period  in  the  building 
of  the  round  towers.  Killala  was 
long  a bishop’s  see,  and  was  joined 
to  Achonry  in  1607,  being  held 
by  Myler  Magratli.  The  united 
dioceses  were  joined  to  Tuam  in 
1833.  The  Bishop’s  house  is  now 
part  of  the  Union  Worlchouse.  Kil- 
lala was  at  one  time  a brisk  little 
seaport ; but  Ballina,  with  its  supe- 
rior advantages,  has  taken  almost 
all  the  trade  from  it.  The  Cloonagli- 
more  is  crossed  by  a fine  Bridge  of 
11  arches  at  Palmerstown , the  pro- 
perty and  former  seat  of  the  family 
of  Palmer.  The  mansion  was  des- 
troyed in  the  troubles  of  ’98.  On 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  river  is  Castle- 
reagli,  the  seat  of  J.  Y.  Knox,  Esq. 


[About  2 m.  N.  is  Rath/ran , an 
Abbey  founded  for  Dominicans  by 
Wm.  de  Burgo,  1274.  The  ruins  of 
the  Ch.  and  traces  of  other  buildings 
are  picturesquely  situated  close  to  the 
shore.  They  are  in  a hopeless  state  of 
neglect,  and,  as  is  common  in  Ireland, 
burial  remains  lie  scattered  in  all 
directions.  In  its  neighbourhood,  and 
in  that  of  SummerJiill , are  earthen 
forts,  giant’s  grave,  cromlechs,  and  at 
Breateagh,  a fine  Ogham  stone  12  ft. 
high. 

At  Kilcummin,  and  close  to  the  shore 
where  the  French  landed,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  Church  of  Cummine,  or 
Cuimin,  a saint  of  the  7th  cent.  The 
building,  however,  is  probably  of  a 
very  much  later  date.  It  is  of  the 
usual  type,  measuring  about  30  ft.  by 
18  ft.  ; the  doorway  has  inclined  sides, 
with  semicircular  head  ; the  E.  win- 
dow is  also  semicircular  headed,  the 
S.  window  triangular.  Without  is  the 
Saint’s  Grave , marked  by  two  stones 
7 ft.  and  5^  ft.  high,  and  a small  flag  with 
incised  cross  ; near  it  is  a Holy  Well."] 

18  m.  Bally  castle,  # commands  a 
splendid  view  of  Doivnpatrich  Head, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  126  ft., 
about  5 m.  to  the  N.  The  singular 
rock  of  Doonbristy , which  stands 
detached  from  the  land,  testifies  to 
the  violence  of  tho  Atlantic  waves 
along  this  coast.  There  are  some 
singular  “Puffing  Holes”  on  the 
coast  as  the  tourist  approaches  the 
Head,  and  he  will  become  aware, 
by  the  roar  of  water  beneath  his  feet 
that  the  sea  has  made  encroach- 
ments on  the  land.  The  geological 
composition  of  the  coast  is  of  yel- 
low sandstone,  both  at  the  Head 
and  the  opposite  Promontory  of 
Benmore,  between  which  is  a narrow 
slip  of  lower  limestone,  affording  at 
Pollnamuckmany  typical  shells  and 
carb.  fishes.  Near  Ballycastle  is  the 
singular  Pillar-stone  of  Doonfecny, 
about  21  ft.  high,  on  which  a double 
cross  has  been  carved.  [From  Bally- 
castle the  traveller  may  return  to 
Ballina  through  the  valley  of  Ballin- 
glen  and  Crossmolina,  about  18  m.] 
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From  Ballycastle  to  Belmullet  the 
road  skirts  a country  of  wild  desolate 
mountains,  seldom  rising  above  1200 
ft.,  but  as  dreary  and  untameable 
as  anything  in  Ireland.  It  forms 
the  Barony  of  Erris,  lying  to  the 
W.  of  the  barony  of  Tirawley,  and 
is  very  seldom  visited.  The  coast 
scenery,  however,  will  well  repay 
any  pedestrian  tourist,  with  whom 
time  is  no  object.  A little  way  from 
the  village  the  road  crosses  the 
Ballinglen,  which  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Bunatrahir,  and  then  runs  along 
the  verge  of  the  sea  cliffs  for  8 miles, 
at  the  base  of  Maumakeogh,  1245  ft., 
and  Benmore,  1155  ft,  to  Belderg 
Bay,  from  whence  it  runs  inland  to 
the  S.W.  There  is  a small  country 
Inn  here  where  some  accommoda- 
tion can  be  had  by  arrangement 
beforehand,  or  quarters  may  be 
secured  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Coastguard  officer. 

From  Belderg  (Inn),  where  we 
enter  upon  a district  of  primary 
rocks,  to  Benwee  Head,  the  coast 
offers  a constant  succession  of  grand 
scenes. 

About  4 m.  W.  of  Belderg  is  Moista 
Sound,  formed  by  a great  high  dyke 
over  a couple  of  hundred  yards  long, 
and  so  narrow  that  a boat  can  just 
pass  through  it  by  taking  in  the  oars. 
The  sides  of  the  rift  are  quite  vertical, 
the  N.  being  350  ft.  high,  and  the  S. 
450  ft.,,  the  cliff  here  rising  350  ft. 
higher.  About  4 m.  further,  near 
Porturlin,  is  The  Arch,  30  ft.  high, 
also  a trap-dyke,  which  can  be  rowed 
through  at  half-tide  in  good  weather. 
Here  the  lower  portion  of  the  cliff  has 
fallen  away,  which  rises  above  the  arch 
to  a height  of  600  ft.  “ From  hence 
to  the  lofty  and  nearly  isolated  pro- 
montory of  Doonvinailagh,  10  m.  W. 
from  Belderg,  is  one  succession  of 
magnificent  cliffs,  headlands,  and 
bays.  Near  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  promontory,  to  the  W.  of  the 
beautiful  little  harbour  of  Portacloy, 
is  a cavern  about  30  ft.  high  at  the 
entrance,  and  wide  enough  for  a boat 
to  row  in.” 


The  Stags  of  Broadhaven,  so  con- 
spicuous in  all  the  coast  views  of 
Erris,  and  from  the  Donegal  side, 
are  7 precipitous  rocks,  about  300  ft. 
high,  1J  m.  to  the  N.  of  Benwee 
Head.  This  latter  rises  with  mag- 
nificent cliffs  to  829  ft.,  and  is  well 
worth  the  ascent  for  the  sake  of 
the  superb  view  over  Achill,  Black- 
sod  Bay,  and-  Ballycroy  to  the  S., 
the  Sligo  and  the  Donegal  coast 
to  the  N.E.  All  this  portion  of  this 
fine  coast,  embracing  some  of  the 
wildest  and  best  cliff  scenery  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  can  be  conveni- 
ently approached  from  Pulathomas, 
5 m.  W.  of  Glenamoy  Bridge,  and  12 
m.  N.E.  of  Belmullet,  where  a new 
Inn  has  been  built  on  the  shores 
of  Rossport  estuary. 

The  road  from  Belderg  to  Bel- 
mullet passes  through  a very  bleak 
and  wild  district,  from  which  roads 
branch  off  to  the  N.  to  Portacloy, 
Porturlin,  and  Rossport,  and  about 
a mile  further  on  to  Pulathomas. 
At  35  m.  it  crosses  the  Glenamoy 
River  near  its  entrance  to  an  inlet 
of  Broadhaven,  and  at  42  m.  Carrotv - 
more  Br.  at  the  isthmus  that  inter- 
venes between  Lough  Carrowmore 
and  Belmullet  Sound. 

49  m.  Belmullet  # (Pop.  652),  over 
60  years  ago  a miserable  collection 
of  huts,  and  now  a well-built  little 
town  and  seaport,  with  two  Hotels 
and  nice  accommodation  for  tourists. 
It  is  singularly  placed  on  a strip  of 
land  400  yards  broad,  intervening 
between  Broadhaven  on  the  N.  and 
Blacksod  Bay  on  the  S. ; a canal 
was  cut  through  it,  so  that  vessels, 
which  were  formerly  wind-bound  for 
weeks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Mullet  Promontory,  can  at  once  go 
through.  There  is  a good  market 
here,  it  being  the  emporium  for  the 
greater  part  of  Erris.  Belmullet  is 
the  key  of  the  Peninsula  of  Mullet, 
which  extends  N.  as  far  as  Erris 
Head,  and  runs  S.,  gradually  taper- 
ing away  to  Blacksod  Point,  ex- 
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actly  opposite  Slievemore,  in  Achill 
Island.  Thus,  while  one  side  of  the 
Mullet  is  exposed  to  the  fiercest 
storms  of  the  Atlantic,  the  other 
looks  upon  two  landlocked  havens, 
Broadhaven  and  Blacksod,  each  of 
which  would  contain  in  security  all 
the  navies  of  the  world.  Broad- 
haven, from  its  proximity  to  the 
fishing  grounds  and  accessibility  on 
the  land  side,  offers  perhaps  the 
best  centre  on  the  west  coast  from 
which  the  mackerel  and  herring 
fisheries  could  be  prosecuted.  No- 
where else  are  the  deep  sea  and  the 
landing  pier  in  such  close  proximity, 
and  the  only  drawback  remaining 
could  be  removed  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a light  railway.  This  could 
be  done  by  connecting1  Belmullet 
with  Mulranny  or  Ballina,  and 
bringing  it  in  touch  with  the  Mid- 
land G.  W.  system.  From  these 
advantages  it  was  at  one  time  pro- 
posed to  make  Belmullet  a western 
terminus  for  a trunk  railway. 

There  is  not  much  of  interest  in 
the  long  peninsula  of  Mullet. 
On  the  W.  coast  at  Doonamo  Point 
are  the  remains  of  a fine  Cashel , 
which  crosses  the  neck  of  the  head- 
land. The  wall  is  200  ft.  long,  8 ft. 
thick,  and  18  ft.  high  in  places ; 
without  is  a fosse  and  an  alignment 
of  stones.  Within  the  rampart  are 
three  clochauns,  and  the  slight 
remains  of  a circular  fort  crown 
the  extremity  of  the  promontory. 
Binghamstown,  3 m.  S.  of  Belmullet, 
is  a dilapidated  town  built  by  Major 
Bingham  as  the  capital  of  Erris, 
but  which  soon  fell  into  decay  when 
the  latter  town  was  built  by  T.  Shaen 
Carter  on  a more  advantageous  site. 
Bingham  Castle , a few  miles  to  the 
S.,  is  a square  castellated  mansion 
belonging  to  the  family  of  that  name, 
landlords  of  the  greater  part  of  this 
district.  There  is  at  the  S.  point 
of  the  Mullet  an  extensive  outcrop 
on  the  shore  of  “sheet”  granite, 
which  is  so  evenly  jointed  as  to 
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work  into  large  slabs  for  building 
purposes.  W.  of  the  Mullet  lie 
Inishglora , N.  and  S.  Inishhea  with 
ruins  of  ancient  Churches , the  first 
having  remains  of  the  establish- 
ment founded  by  St.  Brendan  in  the 
6th  cent,  (see  p.  265).  As  may  be 
imagined,  trees  are  a rarity,  every- 
thing being  exposed  to  the  fierce 
blasts  of  the  W. 

From  Belmullet  the  return  route 
may  be  varied  by  going  through 
Glencastle  (4  m.),  a pretty  glen 
with  a Rath  in  the  centre  of  a hil- 
lock called  Dundonald,  and  from 
hence  through  (12J  m.)  Bangor 
(Inn),  a little  slated  village  built  by 
the  Binghams  in  1825.  There  is 
very  good  salmon  aud  trout  fishing, 
and  grouse  shooting  around  here, 
but  all  are  at  present  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Jameson  and  Williams, 
whose  lodges  are  close  by.  At 
20J  m.  Corick  (Inn),  which  is  ap- 
proached through  another  pictur- 
esque glen,  there  is  a musical 
bridge  that  is  played  by  running  a 
large  stone  along  the  parapet.  The 
remainder  of  the  drive  to  (32  m.) 
Crossmolina  (Rte.  21)  is  flat  and 
uninteresting,  but  from  there  to 
Bal  1 ina  (40  m.)  it  lies  through  a nicely 
wooded  country  with  the  Castle  Gore 
demesne  of  Lord  Arran  on  the  right. 

At  Bangor  a road  branches  S.  to 
Mallaranny  (20J  m.),  (see  Rte.  21), 
passing  through  (12J  m.)  Ballycroy, 
where  there  is  a nice  Inn , and  abund- 
ance of  salmon  and  trout  in  the  rivers 
and  lakes  around.  The  Roch  House 
(4  m.)  S.W.  of  Ballycroy,  is  the 
picturesque  residence  of  Mrs.  Clive. 
Now,  that  the  new  light  railway 
is  completed  to  Achill  Sound,  it  is 
proposed  to  run  a steamer  between 
the  terminus  and  Belmullet.  The 
tourist  taking  this  route,  on  return- 
ing to  Ballina  from  Belmullet,  or 
having  proceeded  to  Achill  and  re- 
turned by  Westport,  can  by  Rte.  21 
proceed  to  Sligo,  or  by  reverging  it 
to  Galway, 
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EOTJTE  24. 

Dublin  to  sligo,  through  Mul- 
lingar, LONGFORD,  CARRICK- 

ON-SHANNON,  AND  BOYLE: 

BRANCH  TO  CAVAN. 

The  line  to  Mullingar  is  that 
already  described  in  Ete.  19.  Here 
the  line  strikes  N.  and  passes  on  1. 
the  Barracks  and  Workhouse. 

2 m.  1.  is  Levington  Park  (E.  W.  C. 
Levinge,  Esq.),  immediately  after 
which  the  broad  waters  of  Lough 
Owel  (auc.  Lougli  TJair ) open  out, 
the  Ely.  running  close  alongside  of 
it  for  the  whole  distance,  5 m.  in 
length.  The  area  of  this  lake  occu- 
pies 2295  acres ; and  although  the 
scenery  around  it  is  by  no  means 
striking,  the  wooded  hills  and  nume- 
rous fine  seats  on  its  banks  give  it  a 
pleasant  and  sheltered  aspect.  On 
the  opposite  side  is  Portloman,  and 
in  the  grounds  are  slight  remains  of 
an  Abbey  Church.  3J  m.  rt.  are 
Ballynegall  (T.  J.  Smyth,  Esq.), 
and  Knockdrin  Castle,  the  seat  of 
Sir  W.  H.  Levinge,  Bart.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake,  on  the  W. 
side,  is  Mountmurray , and  close  to 
the  Ely.  Clonhugh , the  seat  of  Lord 
Greville. 

The  angler  can  get  good  sport  in 
Lough  Owel,  the  trout  running  from 
1 to  10  lb.  The  best  season  is  about 
the  time  of  the  May-fly. 

6 1 m.  Clonhugh  Stat. 

7J  m.  close  to  Multifarnham  Stat., 
nmidstthe  trees  on  thel.,  is  Wilson's 
Hospital,  an  establishment  founded 
in  the  18th  cent,  by  Andrew  Wilson, 


who  bequeathed  4000Z.  a year  for  the 
education  of  Protestant  orphans, 
and  also  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
certain  number  of  old  men.  It  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  insur- 
gents in  1798,  and  during  a sharp 
engagement  with  Lord  Cornwallis’s 
troops  the  building  was  burned 
down,  but  was  afterwards  restored. 
In  the  village  are  the  partial  ruins 
of  the  Monastery  of  Multifarnham, 
remarkable  chiefly  for  its  slender 
square  steeple,  90  ft.  in  height. 

This  house  was  founded  for  Fran- 
ciscans in  1306  by  William  Bela- 
mere,  and  was  notorious  for  having 
maintained  its  early  splendour  later 
than  any  other  establishment.  Al- 
though dissolved  by  Henry  VIII., 
owing  to  the  intervention  of  the 
Nugent  family,  those  to  whom  it 
was  granted  did  not  dispossess  the 
monks,  who  in  1622  attempted  to 
found  a branch  of  their  society  at 
Mullingar.  Many  of  the  plans  of 
the  Civil  War  of  1641  were  con- 
cocted here,  for  which  the  friars 
were  driven  away.  They,  however, 
returned  again  in  1823,  and  some 
Franciscans  still  dwell  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  church. 

About  2 m.  to  the  E.  of  Multi- 
farnham is  Lough  Derravaragh.  It 
is  an  irregularly-shaped  lake,  about 
6 m.  in  length.  Its  broadest  ex- 
panse is  in  its  northern  portion, 
where  it  receives  a considerable 
stream  known  as  the  Inny.  Like 
most  of  the  neighbouring  lakes,  it 
is  due  to  chemical  solution  of  the 
limestone.  Its  banks  are  boggy  and 
tame,  but  at  the  southern  end  the 
scenery  improves  wonderfully.  The 
lake  here  is  narrow,  and  is  bounded 
on  each  side  by  steep  hills — on  the 
W.  by  Knockross  (565  ft.),  and  on 
the  E.  by  Knockion  (707),  which 
rises  sharply  from  the  water.  On 
the  side  of  the  latter  hill  is  an  old 
Chapel  and  Well  dedicated  to  St. 
Eyen,  and  an  object  of  devout  atten- 
tion to  the  peasantry.  The  summit 
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offers  an  extensive  view  from  the 
comparatively  flat  nature  of  the 
country  for  many  miles  around.  A 
little  to  the  N.  of  Knockion  is 
Faughalstown  or  Fahalty,  where  are 
the  remains  of  a Castle , the  retreat 
of  Mortimer  Earl  of  March  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  The  borders  of 
the  lake  are  studded  with  seats : on 
the  W.  Donore , the  residence  of 
Sir  W.  R.  Nugent,  Bart. ; and  on 
the  N.  bank  Coolure. 

2 m.  to  E.  of  the  lake  is  Castlepol- 
lard,# a pleasant  little  agricultural 
town,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  finely-wooded  estates  of 
Tottenham  Hall  (the  Earl  of  Long- 
ford), and  Kinturh.  2£  m.  E.  on 
the  road  to  Kells  is  the  village  of 
Fore  (Ir.  Fobhar-Feiclian ),  on  the 
N.  side  of  Lough  Lene,  with  the 
remains  of  an  Abbey  founded  by 
St.  Fechin  in  630. 

St.  Fechin  was  bom  about  the  year 
GOO  in  Co.  Sligo,  and  was  the  founder 
of  numerous  monasteries  and  churches 
in  the  central  portions  of  Ireland  and 
the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Galway, 
where  he  was  the  first  to  preach  the 
gospel.  Fore  was  an  important  esta- 
blishment, containing,  it  is  said,  3000 
monks,  and  known  locally  as  Bally- 
lichen.  It  was  repeatedly  plundered 
and  burned,  and  Walter  de  Lacy  early 
in  the  13th  cent,  founded  here  a monas- 
tery for  Benedictines. 

The  remains  are,  however,  much 
more  of  a military  than  ecclesiastical 
character,  and  stand  on  a rock  in 
the  middle  of  a morass.  The  ancient 
Cell  stands  on  the  side  of  the  hill  to 
the  W.,  which  in  its  present  form 
was  occupied  by  an  anchorite  in 
1680,  and  by  another  as  late  as 
1764. 

The  village  also  contains  portions 
of  the  ancient  walls,  a square  Tower 
used  as  a burial-place  of  the  Delvin 
family,  and  a defaced  stone  Cross. 
The  Church  of  St.  Fechin , situated 
at  the  base  of  the  hill  (710  ft.),  is 


remarkable  for  its  doorway.  “ It  is 
perfectly  Cyclopean  in  its  character, 
constructed  altogether  of  6 stones, 
including  the  lintel,  which  is  about 
6 ft.  in  length,  and  2 in  height,  the 
stones  being  all  of  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  which  is  3 ft.  It  has  a 
plain  architrave  over  it,  which  is, 
however,  not  continued  along  its 
sides;  and,  above  this,  there  is  a 
projecting  tablet,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  sculptured  in  relief  a plain 
cross  within  a circle.” — Petrie. 

From  Castlepollard  the  tourist 
who  is  on  his  way  to  Cavan  may 
rejoin  the  Rly.  at  Float  Stat., 
6J  m.,  through  the  village  of  Coole 
and  the  demesne  of  Turbotstoivn 
(Gerald  Dease,  Esq.).  Castlepollard 
is  a good  rendezvous  for  the  angler 
to  Loughs  Derravaragh,  Lene,  and 
Glore. 


Branch  to  Cavan. 

After  crossing  the  Inny,  which  is 
here  a lazy  stream  connecting  Lough 
Derravaragh  with  Lough  Iron,  the 
line  reaches  Inny  Junction  (10J  m.). 

14  m.  Float  Stat.  From  hence 
the  Rly.  pursues  a northerly  course 
through  a very  uninviting  and 
dreary  country,  passing  18  m.  1. 
Fernsborough.  and  the  ruins  of  Abbey - 
lara  Church , in  the  tower  of  which 
is  a grotesquely  sculptured  female 
figure,  or  sheela-na-gig.  The  Abbey 
was  founded  by  Sir  Richard  Tuite 
in  1205,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
establishment. 

20  m.  Bally willan  Stat.,  close  to 
a small  sheet  of  water  on  rt.  called 
Lough  Kinale , which  is  connected 
by  a short  stream  with  Lough  Shee- 
lin,  a fine  sheet  of  water,  about 
equally  divided  between  the  counties 
of  Westmeath  and  Cavan.  It  is 
4J  m.  in  length,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  is  about  3 m.  Between  the 
two  loughs  is  the  village  of  Finnea? 
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the  best  station  tor  Lough  Sheelin 
fishing,  which  is  excellent.  On  the 
E.  shore  is  the  small  village  of 
Mount  Nugent , and  on  the  S.  of  the 
lake  is  the  ruined  Castle  of  Boss , 
beyond  which  the  hills  of  Knocklaid 
form  a very  pleasing  landscape. 

[3|  m.  1.  of  the  Stat.  is  the  town 
of  Granard  # (Pop.  1831).  It  was 
burned  by  Edward  Bruce  in  1315, 
but  afterwards  rose  to  importance 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  At  the 
‘N.W.  side  of  the  town  is  the  Moat 
of  Granard,  a considerable  artificial 
mound  on  the  top  of  a hill,  and  about 
600  ft.  above  sea-level,  the  remains 
of  a residence  of  a king  or  chief, 
and  similar  to  those  noted  elsewhere. 
It  is  worth  ascending  for  the  sake 
of  the  view,  which  commands  a 
considerable  extent  of  country. 

Some  3 or  4 m.  to  the  N.W.  is 
Lough  Gowna , an  irregularly-shaped 
lake,  the  shores  of  which  in  some 
places  are  steep  and  well  wooded. 
From  it  the  river  Erne  issues,  and 
on  the  island  of  Inchmore,  at  the  S. 
end,  is  a ruined  Church .] 

From  this  point  the  country  be- 
comes still  more  boggy  and  dreary, 
though  the  monotony  on  the  rt.  is 
relieved  by  the  picturesque  eleva- 
tions of  the  Cavan  Hills,  which  rise 
conspicuously  to  the  height  of  760 
ft.,  increasing  at  Slieve  Glagh  to 
1057  ft.  On  the  1.  the  line  runs 
parallel  with,  though  not  very  near 
to,  the  river  Erne. 

31  m.  Crossdoney  Stat.  Here  a 
branch  of  7 m.  runs  to  Killa- 
shandra,  pleasantly  situated  among  a 
network  of  lakes.  About  \ m.  further 
on  1.  is  Kevit  Castle  (F.  Smith, 
Esq.),  an  old  seat  of  the  O’Reillys. 

35Jm.  Cavan  #(Fop.  2968).  This 
town  will  not  induce  the  visitor  to 
make  a long  stay,  although  it  is 
situated  in  a very  pleasing  country, 
diversified  by  plenty  ot  wood  and 


water.  It  contains  the  usual  county 
structures,  such  as  Gaol , Infirmary, 
Barrachs , &c.,  a Boyal  School , and  a 
pretty  spired  Church , which  belongs 
to  the  parish  of  Urney.  In  the 
chancel  is  a fine  recumbent  Monu- 
ment by  Chantrey  to  the  Earl  of 
Farnham  (d.  1823). 

Cavan  once  contained  the  castle  of 
the  O’Reillys,  and  a monastery  for  the 
Dominican  order,  in  which  Owen 
O’Neill  was  buried  in  1649,  but  they 
have  long  since  disappeared.  A sharp 
contest  took  place  at  Cavan  in  1690 
between  a body  of  James  II.’s  troops 
and  the  redoubtable  Enniskilleners 
under  their  gallant  leader  Wolseley, 
when  the  latter,  who  only  numbered 
1000,  attacked  the  Duke  of  Berwick’s 
reinforcements  and  utterly  routed  them. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cavan 
is  Farnham , the  beautiful  demesne 
of  Lord  Farnham.  There  is  very 
pretty  scenery  in  the  numerous 
arms  and  islands  of  Lough  Oughter, 
which  is  drained  by  the  river  Erne. 
On  one  of  the  islands,  which  is  an 
ancient  crannog,  is  Cloughoughter 
Castle , about  3 m.  from  Killashandra, 
in  which  Bedell,  Bishop  of  Kilmore, 
was  confined  for  some  weeks  in  the 
wars  of  1641  by  the  O’Reillys.  It 
is  circular  in  plan,  35  ft.  in  diam., 
with  walls  7 ft.  thick,  and  about  55 
ft.  in  height. 

[3  m.  distant,  on  the  road  to 
Crossdoney,  is  the  seat  of  the  an- 
cient bishopric  of  Kilmore. 

The  first  dignitary  was  Andrew 
MacBrady,  in  1454,  although  previous 
to  that  time  prelates  had  been  ap- 
pointed who  were  styled  Bishops  of 
Breffni.  In  1585  the  first  Protestant 
bishop  was  appointed  to  the  see  ; it  was 
united  in  1752  to  Tuam,  but,  under 
the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  is  now 
associated  with  Elphin  and  Ardagh. 
Its  most  celebrated  bishop  was  Bedell, 
the  translator  of  the  Bible  into  Irish. 

The  Cathedral  was  erected  (1858— 
60)  through  the  exertions  of  Bishop 
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M.  G.  Beresford.  It  possesses  no 
particular  feature  of  interest,  save  a 
richly-sculptured  Hib.-Romanesque 
doorway,  entering  the  vestry  on  the 

N.  side  of  the  chancel,  which  was 
removed  from  the  abbey  of  Trinity 
Island  in  Lough  Oughter.  In  the  old 
Ch.-yard  is  the  Tomb  of  Bishop  Bedell 
(1642).  Near  the  Cathedral  is  Kil- 
more  Rouse , the  Bishop’s  residence, 
and  Danesfort , where  there  is  a fine 
Fort,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a well. 
“ The  small  lakes,  which  are  thickly 
scattered  over  a surface  of  76  square 
miles,  by  their  labyrinthine  wind- 
ings give  to  that  space  the  appear- 
ance of  lake  and  island  in  alternate 
series.  They  are  the  principal 
feeders  of  the  Erne,  and  are  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  small 
rivers.”  They  resemble  Upper 
Lough  Erne,  and  their  complex  con- 
figuration is  due  to  the  same  causes, 
viz.,  the  formation  of  basins  by 
solution  of  the  limestone  where 
exposed,  and  its  protection  from 
such  solution  where  banks  of  drift 
occur.] 

Distances . — Kilmore,  3 m. ; Vir- 
ginia, 19  m.;  Mullingar,  35|  m.  ; 
Belturbet  (road),  10  in.,  (rail)  10 J m.  ; 
Clones,  15J  m. 

Conveyances. — Kail  to  Mullingar, 
Belturbet,  and  Clones.  Cars  to 
Crossdoney  and  Arvagh ; to  Clones. 


Main  Route. 

Leaving  Inny  Junct.,  at  13J  m.  is 
Street,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of 
an  old  Castle  and  Church.  On  the 
1.  about  1 m.  is  the  village  of  Rath - 
owen , near  the  small  lake  of  Glen 
Lough.  The  line  now  enters  the 
County  of  Longford. 

17 i m.  Edge worthst own,  though 
in  itself  only  a neat,  plain  village, 
has  acquired  an  exceptional  interest 
on  account  of  its  association  with 


the  Edgeworth  family,  who  hav6 
been  established  here  ever  since  the 
year  1583. 

The  first  of  the  family  who  came  to 
Ireland  was  made  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor.  Each  generation  of  the 
Edgeworths  was  remarkable  for  their 
endeavours  to  improve  the  social  con- 
dition of  those  round  them,  and  none 
were  more  conspicuous  in  their  efforts 
than  Richard  Edgeworth,  who  lived 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  and  was  far  ahead  of  his  age 
in  scientific  knowledge  and  practice, 
as  well  as  in  his  views  on  Irish  educa- 
tion and  questions  of  political  economy. 
The  novels  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  his 
daughter,  have  attained  a world- wide 
reputation,  and  need  no  more  than  a 
passing  allusion. 

Apart  from  these  associations, 
Fdgeworthstown  House  (A.  E.  Edge- 
worth,  Esq.)  is  a plain,  comfortable 
mansion,  with  no  particular  architec- 
tural beauties  about  it.  The  Church 
should  be  visited  on  account  of  its 
steeple,  an  ingenious  contrivance  of 
the  late  Richard  Edgeworth.  It 
was  formed  of  iron,  covered  with 
slates,  and  put  together  within  the 
Church,  and  was  cleverly  hoisted 
into  its  position  by  means  of  wind- 
lasses in  18  minutes. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Edge- 
worthstown  are  Coolamber  (Major  K. 
Blackall),  Whitehill  House,  and  Lis- 
sard  (E.  More  O’Ferrall,  Esq.).  At 
Fir  mount,  which  is  a portion  of  this 
property,  resided  the  Abbe  Edge- 
worth,  who  attended  Louis  XVI.  to 
the  scaffold  as  his  confessor. 

About  5 m.  to  the  S.W.  is  Ardagli, 
an  ancient  see,  but  united  to  Kil- 
more from  1603  to  1742  with 
two  intervals.  From  that  date  it 
was  held  in  commendam  by  the 
Archb.  of  Tuam,  but  was  finally 
united  to  Kilmore  and  Elphin  in 
1833.  In  the  village  is  the  Clock 
Toiver , erected  by  the  late  Lady 
Fetherston  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband.  Adjoining  is  Ardagh 
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House  (Rev.  Sir  George  R.  Fether- 
ston,  Bart.).  Tradition  tells  that 
the  family  mansion  was  mistaken  by 
Goldsmith  for  an  inn,  when  he  had 
lost  his  way  one  night  between 
Edgeworthstown  and  Ballymabon, 
and  on  ‘ The  Mistakes  of  a Night ’ 
was  founded  ‘ She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer.’ 

26  m.  Longford  # (Pop.  3827),  a 
tolerably  flourishing  little  inland 
town,  and  the  most  important  that 
the  traveller  will  meet  with  in  this 
route.  It  is  the  terminus  of  a branch 
of  the  Royal  Canal,  which  is  here 
supplied  by  the  Camlin  River.  Being 
a county  town,  it  contains  the  usual 
municipal  buildings — such  as  (iaol, 
Court - House , Barracks , and  St.  MeVs 
R.  C.  College.  Longford  (Ir.  Long- 
phort ) signifies  a fortress,  and  here 
the  O’Farrells  had  a castle;  but 
there  are  now  no  remains  of  if,  or  of 
the  priory,  both  of  which  were  at  one 
time  important,  a very  large  Domi- 
nican house,  subsequently  destroyed 
by  fire,  having  been  founded  here  in 
1100  by  O’Farrell,  Chief  of  Annaly. 
The  old  Castle  of  the  Aungiers 
tEarls  of  Longford),  which  adjoins 
the  barracks,  was  built  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17 th  cent.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Confederate  Catholics 
in  1641  and  the  garrison  put  to  the 
sword.  St.  MeVs  R.  C.  Cathedral  is 
a fine  structure,  which  has  a very 
lofty  tower,  and  occupied  20  years 
in  building.  It  is  built  of  grey  lime- 
stone, and  the  style  is  of  the  Italian 
composite  order.  The  plan  includes 
nave,  side  aisles,  and  transepts,  and 
the  high  altar  is  of  polished  Carrara 
marble. 

Conveyances. — Rail  to  Sligo  and 
Mullingar;  car  to  Drumlish,  via 
Newtown  Forbes ; car  to  Strokes- 
town. 

Distances. — Edgeworthstown,  8f 
m. ; Lanesborough,  10  m. ; Carrick- 
on-Shannon,  21 J m.;  Newtown 

[ Ireland .] 


Forbes,  4 m. ; Strokestowii,  14  m. ; 
Mullingar,  26  m. ; Dublin,  76J  m. 

The  country,  which  hitherto  has 
been  little  but  a succession  of  bogs 
begins  to  improve  soon  after  leaving 
Longford,  and  at  30  m.  the  village 
of  Newtown  Forbes,  on  1.  of  Rly.,  is 
wooded  and  pretty.  Extending  to 
the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  which  the 
tourist  now  reaches  (already  treated 
of  on  p.  220),  is  Castle  Forbes — the 
beautiful  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Gfranard, 
to  whose  ancestor,  Sir  Arthur  Forbes, 
the  estate  was  granted  by  James  I.  in 
1619.  In  1641  the  house  sustained 
a severe  siege  at  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents,  in  which  extremity  it 
was  gallantly  defended  by  Sir 
Arthur’s  widow.  The  grounds  ex- 
tend for  some  distance  along  one  of 
the  expansions  of  the  Shannon, 
known  as  Lough  Forbes , one  of  those 
loughs  so  peculiar  to  it  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  its  course. 

31  m.  rt.  a road  is  given  off  to  the 
village  of  Drumlish,  4 m.  Crossing 
the  River  Rinn,  the  Rly.  leaves  on 
1.  the  village  of 

Roosky,  at  which  point  the  tra- 
veller quits  the  county  of  Longford 
for  that  of  Leitrim.  Both  counties 
are  separated  from  Roscommon  by  the 
Shannon,  here  crossed  by  a swivel 
Bridge  erected  by  the  commissioners 
for  the  improvement  of  that  river. 
[A  road  on  1.,  crossing  the  bridge, 
runs  to  Strokestown,  passing  the  S. 
end  of  Lough  Bofin,  and  subse- 
quently of  Lough  Kilglass,  both 
extensions  of  and  connected  with  the 
Shannon,  which  twists  about  the 
country  in  an  extraordinary  manner.] 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  Roosky 
the  line  follows  closely  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Shannon,  that  here  expands 
into  Lough  Bofin  and  Lough  Boderg , 
which,  from  their  indented  and 
wooded  shores,  offer  some  very 
pretty  scenery,  all  the  more  accept- 
able after  the  bare  flats  of  Longford. 
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37  m.  Drumod  was  at  one  period 
famous  for  its  iron  - works,  esta- 
blished here  to  work  the  ore  found 
in  the  parish. 

39  m.  ].,  on  a wooded  promontory 
dipping  into  the  Shannon,  is  Derry- 
carne.  A sharp  skirmish  is  recorded 
as  having  taken  place  at  this  spot 
(where  there  is  a ford)  between  the 
soldiers  of  James  II.  and  of  Wil- 
liam III. 

[From  Drumod  the  Cavan  Lei- 
trim and  Roscommon  Light  R]y. 
runs  to  Belturbet  33  m.,  sending  off 
a branch  from  Ballinamore  to  Drum- 
shambo  and  Arigna  (15  m.)  to  the 
iron  district  there.  At  5 m.  is 
Mohill,  a small  town  situated  near 
the  head  of  Lough  Rinn.  A fine 
Abbey  of  Canons  Regular  existed 
here  once,  but  no  traces  are  left  ex- 
cept a small  circular  tower.] 

42  m.  1.  is  the  little  Church  of 
Annaduff.  The  line  crosses  the 
Shannon  and  arrives  at 

43  m.  Drumsna,  a village  situated 
about  2 m.  from  Stat.  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  very  lovely  scenery. 
“ In  one  direction  are  seen  the 
windings  of  the  Shannon  through 
a fertile  district,  the  projection  of  a 
wooded  peninsula  on  its  course,  the 
heights  of  Sheebeg  and  Sheemore, 
with  the  more  lofty  mountains  of 
Slieve-an-ierin  in  the  distance ; and 
in  the  other  the  luxuriant  and  varied 
swell  of  Teeraroon,  the  adjacent  part 
of  the  county  of  Roscommon.”  The 
Shannon  here  makes  a complete 
turn  upon  itself,  running  between 
the  demesnes  of  Mount  Campbell 
(W.  S.  Lauder,  Esq.),  and  Charles- 
town, the  seat  of  Sir  Gilbert  King, 
Bart.  The  road  from  Drumsna  to 
Carrick,  however,  does  not  follow 
thi3  serpentine  course,  but  crosses 
the  river  twice  within  a mile  to 
Jamestown,  a small  market-town, 


incorporated  by  James  I.,  which 
was  the  scene  of  a few  skirmishes 
in  1689  between  the  Enniskilleners 
and  the  Irish  under  Sarsfield.  The 
road  passes  under  a castellated  gate- 
way, near  which  is  Jamestown  Lodge, 
the  residence  of  Hugh  O’Beirne, 
Esq.  The  line  keeps  W.  of  the 
river  to 

47 \ m Carrick-on-Shannon  # 
(Pop.  1177),  a small  town,  deriving 
its  sole  importance  from  being  the 
county  town  of  Leitrim  ; in  it  all 
the  assize  business  is  held.  It  for- 
merly sent  2 members  to  the  Irish 
parliament,  but  the  franchise  was 
abolished  at  the  time  of  the  Union, 
when  15,000Z.  was  awarded  to  the 
Earl  of  Leitrim  as  compensation. 
The  town  has  been  much  benefited 
by  its  situation  on  the  Shannon, 
which  has  been  rendered  navigable 
as  far  as  Lough  Allen. 

Quitting  Carrick,  the  traveller 
leaves  the  Shannon,  though  in  so 
doing  he  by  no  means  loses,  sight  of 
the  chain  of  lakes,  as  the  Boyle 
River,  which  now  accompanies  the 
line,  is  even  more  peculiar  in  its 
lough  system  than  the  Shannon. 
The  Boyle  water  is  in  fact  a succes- 
sion of  lakes,  connected  by  a short 
river. 

At  Ardcarn  the  tourist  approaches 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  Rocking- 
ham, which  for  charming  situation, 
united  to  all  the  improvements 
secured  by  modern  landscape  gar- 
dening, is  equal  to  any  place  in 
Ireland.  In  front  of  the  mansion, 
built  in  the  Ionic  style  of  archi- 
tecture, which  was  unfortunately 
burnt  down  in  April  1863  (now 
restored),  spreads  out  Lough  Key, 
the  prettiest  and  most  varied 
of  all  these  northern  lakelets, 
studded  with  islands  and  fringed 
with  woods.  On  one  are  the  ruins 
of  the  Abbey  of  the  Trinity , founded 
by  the  White  Canons,  and  in  which 
the  1 Annals  of  Lough  Ce  ’ were 
written,  and  on  another  of  a Castle , 
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formerly  the  stronghold  of  a chief- 
tain named  McDermot.  Permission 
to  visit  the  grounds,  or  fish  on 
Lough  Key  and  the  Boyle  River,  is 
obtained  from  the  estate  agent  at 
Boyle,  about  1J  m.  from  the  nearest 
entrance. 

56  m.  Boyle  # (Pop.  2161)  is  in 
itself  a poor  place,  though  redeemed 
by  its  very  pretty  situation  on  the 
river-side,  and  the  very  interesting 
ecclesiastic  ruins  hard  by.  The  best 
part  of  the  town  is  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  no  less 
than  3 Bridges , the  principal  one 
being  balustraded,  and  of  3 arches 
of  remarkably  good  span.  It  con- 
tains a Court-House , Workhouse, 
Church , &o.  The  old  residence  of 
the  Kingston  family  is  now  used  as 
a Barrack.  To  the  E.  of  the  town 
is  the  fine  R.  C.  Cathedral  (1882). 
In  a small  park  given  to  the  town 
by  the  King-llarman  family  is  a 
Statue  of  William  III. 

The  ivy-clad  ruins  of  the  Cistercian 
Abbey,  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
archaeologist  will  be  at  once  directed, 
are  situated  on  the  N.  of  the  town, 
by  the  side  of  the  river,  which  here 
flows  swifily  and  more  deeply 
through  a charmingly  wooded  glen, 
and  is  crossed  by  a good  single- 
arched  bridge.  They  are  in  private 
grounds,  but  admission  is  readily 
granted.  Abbot  Maurice  O’Dutfy 
here  founded,  in  1161,  a Cistercian 
house,  which  in  the  same  century  took 
into  its  community  McDermot,  Lord 
of  Moylurg ; but,  like  most  monas- 
teries, it  suffered  much  harsh  treat- 
ment, first  in  1235  at  the  hands  of 
the  English  forces  under  the  Lords 
Justices  Fitzgerald  and  McWilliam, 
and  again  from  the  soldiers  of 
Cromwell,  who,  according  to  their 
usual  practice,  stabled  their  horses 
in  it,  and  carved  their  names  on  the 
doors.  From  the  road  the  visitor 
has  a good  view  of  the  beautiful  W. 
front,  exhibiting  the  E.  window  at 


the  end  of  the  vista.  It  contains  a 
single  Early  Pointed  window  with 
good  moulding  and  dripstone,  and 
is  flanked  by  square  buttresses. 
Like  most  of  the  monastic  churches 
of  that  period,  Boyle  was  cruciform, 
with  a central  tower.  The  nave, 
which  is  131  ft.  long,  is  divided  on 
the  N.  side  by  3 Early  Pointed 
arches.  Notice  the  exquisite  mould- 
ings that  form  the  corbels  of  the 
vaulting  arches,  and  on  the  S.  the 
8 arches  of  pure  Norm,  character, 
with  the  curious  distinction  between 
the  4 westerly  pillars,  which  are 
piers,  and  the  remaining  ones  which 
are  columns.  The  sculpture  on  the 
capitals  of  the  pier-arches  is  singular, 
and  should  be  well  studied.  The 
arches  on  the  other  side  have  been 
apparently  blocked.  At  the  inter- 
section of  the  tower  are  3 beautiful 
segmental  arches,  though  the 
chancel  arch  itself  is  Early  Pointed. 
The  N.  transept,  which  has  an  aisle, 
is  lighted  by  a 2 -light  Norm, 
window  deeply  splayed  inwardly, 
aud  contains,  as  also  does  the  8. 
transept,  2 Early  Pointed  arches 
leading  into  a recessed  chapel, 
perhaps  a sacristy.  Underneath  the 
courtyard  is  a subterranean  passage, 
which  communicates  with  the  bar- 
rack in  the  town.  The  offices  were 
very  extensive,  and  are  in  tolerable 
preservation,  especially  as  regards 
ihe  kitchen  and  hospitium.  In  the 
porter’s  lodge  the  names  of  the 
soldiers  of  Cromwell  are  vet  visible 
carved  on  the  doors.  The  abbey 
contains  the  burial-place  of  the 
King  family. 

The  other  remains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Boyle  f are  the  Church 
of  Asselyn , which  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  near  Lough  Key, 
and  a Cromlech  “on  the  rt.  side 
of  the  road  leading  to  Lough 
Gara,  the  tablestone  of  which  is 
15  ft.  long  and  11  wide,  and  was 
formerly  supported  on  5 uprght 
pillars.” 

In  the  cenieterv  of  KUronan , near 
u 2 
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Lough  Meelagh  in  the  N.  coiner  of 
the  county,  the  bard  Carolan  (born 
1670,  died  1738)  was  buried.  The 
ruins  of  the  church  have  an  interest- 
ing doorway. 

“ Here  for  several  years  the  skull 
that  had  ‘ once  been  the  seat  of  so 
much  verse  and  music’  was  placed  in 
the  niche  of  the  old  church,  decorated, 
not  with  laurel,  but  with  a black 
ribbon.”  It  was  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Cast! ecald well,  where  it  re- 
mained for  many  years  in  a museum, 
but  on  the  collection  being  broken  up, 
it  seems  to  have  since  passed  to  a 
succession  of  different  owners. 

Distances.  — Longford,  30  m.  ; 
Sligo,  28  m. ; Frenchpark,  9 m. ; 
Castlerea,17Jm. ; Ballinafad,  4J  m.; 
Garrick,  8J  m. ; Leitrim,  11m. 

Soon  after  leaving  Boyle  the  Ely. 
passes  the  Curlew  Hills , which, 
though  only  863  ft.  in  height, 
assume  a certain  importance  from 
their  sudden  elevation.  The  views 
over  Boyle,  Lough  Key,  and,  more 
to  the  it.,  Lough  Gara,  are  very 
beautiful,  while  from  the  summit 
an  equally  extensive  view  opens  out 
over  Ballinafad  and  Lough  Arrow. 
Descending  on  the  opposite  side,  we 
reach  62  m.  Kilfree  Junction,  where 
there  is  a branch  1.  to  Ballaghadereen 
(10  m.),  whence  there  is  a car  to 
Castlerea,  via  Loughglinn. 


Detour  to  Lough  Arrow . 

On  rt.,  about  4.^  m.  from  Boyle, 
by  the  Sligo  road,  is  Ballinafad, 
prettily  situated  on  the  shores  of 
Lough  Arrow , a considerable  lake 
about  5 m.  in  length,  which,  as  far 
as  a good  many  flourishing  planta- 
tions go,  is  cheerful  and  smiling, 
though  the  bleak  character  of  the 
country  round  detracts  considerably 
from  its  beauty.  The  Castle  of 
Ballinafad  is  on  the  1.  of  the  road, 


and  consists  of  3 circular  towers  with 
connecting  walls.  On  the  W.  side 
of  Lough  Arrow  the  road  passes  the 
well-wooded  demesne  of  Hollyhrook , 
while  on  the  opposite  shore  are  Kings- 
horough  House , with  2 or  3 small 
ruins,  ecclesiastical  and  military,  the 
latter  of  which  are  dotted  over  the 
country  in  marvellous  profusion. 
This  district  also  abounds  with 
raths,  erroneously  believed  to  be 
Danish. 

Immediately  on  1.  is  a picturesque 
chain  known  as  the  Kesh  Hills , 
consisting  of  2 principal  heights, 
Keishcorran  (1163  ft.),  and  Carrow- 
kee  (1062  ft.).  From  them  there  is  a 
very  fine  view  of  the  Ox  Mountains, 
with  the  Sligo  and  Manor  Hamilton 
Hills  due  N.  On  the  W.  face  of 
Keishcorran,  which  is  composed  of 
tabular  limestone,  are  the  entrances 
to  some  extensive  Caves.  These 
have  recently  been  partially  ex- 
plored by  Dr.  Scharff  and  Mr. 
It.  J.  Ussher,  and  some  inter- 
esting animal  remains  found.  Here 
dwelt  the  harper  Corran,  to  whom 
the  Tuatha  de  Danann  gave  this 
district  as  a reward  for  musical 
skill. 


Main  Route. 

70  m.  Ballymote#  (Ir.  Baile-an - 
mhota , Town  of  the  moat),  now  little 
more  than  a village,  with  a Pop.  of 
1 049.  It  was  formerly  of  importance, 
owing  to  its  Castle , which  was  built 
in  1300  by  Richard  de  Burgo,  Earl  of 
Ulster,  of  such  strength  that  it 
offered  a serious  impediment  to  the 
subjugation  of  Connaught.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Irish  in  1641,  and 
retaken  by  Ireton  and  Sir  Charles 
Coote  in  1652.  This  castle,  which 
is  strengthened  by  towers  at  the 
angles,  occupies  an  area  of  150 
ft.  square.  There  are  also  remains 
of  a Franciscan  Monastery , with  the 
mutilated  figure  of  an  ecclesiastic 
over  the  entrance.  The  friars  of  this 
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establishment  were  celebrated  for 
their  learning,  and  wrote  the  ‘ Book 
of  Ballymote,*  extant  to  this  day. 
“ It  was  written  by  different  persons, 
but  chiefly  by  Solomon  O’Droma 
and  Manus  O’Duigenan,  and  begins 
with  an  imperfect  copy  of  the 
‘ Leabhar  Gabhala,’  or  Book  of 
Invasions  of  Erin,  followed  by  a 
series  of  ancient  chronological, 
historical,  and  genealogical  pieces, 
with  pedigrees  of  Irish  saints,  &c.” 
— O' Curry.  The  Church  of  Bally- 
mote has  a very  graceful  tower 
and  spire.  A little  beyond  the 
town  is  Temple  Lodge , on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  of  the  same  name ; and 
in  the  grounds  are  the  ruins  of  a 
house  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  built  by  the 
O’Hara  family  in  1303.  On  a hill 
near  the  town  is  an  Obelisk , erected 
by  Lady  Arabella  Denny,  from 
which  a fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  can  be  obtained. 

On  rt,  3 m.,  is  Newparh  House 
(R.  A. Duke,  Esq.),  and  beyond  it  lies 
the  village  of  Drumfin  and  Cooper's 
Hill , the  seat  of  C.  W.  O’Hara,  Esq. 
The  scenery  now  begins  to  im- 
prove, and  the  line  bending  N. 
passes  rt.  Markree  Castle  (Mrs. 
Cooper).  The  woods  of  this  mag- 
nificent property  extend  for  a long 
distance,  and  abound  in  charming 
glades,  which  are  watered  by  the 
Unshin  River  and  a number  of 
small  tributary  brooks.  A little 
further  on  1.  is  Annaghmore , and  on 
rt.  is  the  hamlet  of  Toberscanavan, 
close  to  a small  lough. 

78  m.  Collooney.  Here  the  line 
is  joined  by  the  Sligo  and  Ennis- 
killen Rly.,  already  described  in 
Rte.  15,  and  the  new  Rly.  from 
Claremorris  (p.  279),  and  passing 
by  Ballysadare  (79|  m.),  enters 
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ROUTE  25. 

DUBLIN  TO  RATHDRUM  ANI)  GLEN- 

DALOUGH  BY  ROAD.  — RETURN 

THROUGH  CENTRAL  WICKLOW, 

VIA  ROUNDWOOD. 

A tour  through  Wicklow  is  a 
favourite  relaxation  with  all  Dublin 
residents,  who  are,  indeed,  fortunate 
in  having  almost  at  their  own  doors 
a succession  of  changing  scenery,  in 
which  mountain,  sea,  wood,  and 
river  are  blended  together,  furnish- 
ing environs  that  no  other  city  in 
the  kingdom  can  boast. 

The  whole  coast  consists  of  a low- 
lying  bluff  shore  and  sandy  strand  of 
a most  inhospitable  nature,  offering  no 
shelter  but  the  harbours  of  Wicklow 
and  Arklow.  It  is  broken  by  the  fine 
promontories  of  Bray  Head,  Wicklow 
Head,  where  it  reaches  its  eastern 
limit,  and  Arklow  Head.  A range  of 
shoals  or  sandbanks  flanks  the  greater 
portion  at  a distance  of  several  miles, 
stretching  from  the  Kish  Bank,  off 
Dublin,  to  Arklow  Bank.  The  whole 
centre  of  the  country  is  a mountain 
mass  of  granite  formation  flanking 
the  central  plain  of  Ireland,  presenting 
a varied  aspect  of  lofty  heights,  deep 
glens,  and  wooded  valleys,  resting  on 
a narrow  belt  of  low  hill  and  plain 
forming  the  margin  of  the  coast  line. 
The  mountains  culminate  in  Lugna- 
quilla  (3039  ft.)  near  the  centre  of 
the  county,  and  there  are  many 
peaks  over  2000  ft.  high.  Many  val- 
leys pierce  the  mountain  mass, 
chiefly  in  a S.E.  direction,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  beautiful  and 
romantic  scenery.  Glencree  is  a fine 
valley  lying  between  the  border 
mountains  on  the  N.  and  Kippure, 
Tonduff,  and  others  on  the  S.,  through 
which  run  the  Glencree  River  and  the 
Military  Road.  The  Glen  of  the  Dargle 
is  a richlv-wooded  defile  near  Bray. 
Tbe  Glen  of  the  Po^vqs  runs  between 
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the  mountains  S.E.  of  Sugarloaf,  the 
sides  presenting  rugged  cliffs  breaking 
through  a mass  of  rich  foliage.  The 
Devil’s  Glen,  N.W.  of  Wicklow,-  is 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  its  scenery,  with  richly-wooded 
precipitous  sides,  affording  just  suffi- 
cient passage  for  the  Vartry  River 
wffiich  runs  through  it.  Glenmacnass 
pierces  the  mountains  further  to  the 
W.,  traversed  by  its  river  and  the 
military  road.  Glendalough,  the  most 
varied  and  perfect  of  all,  is  enclosed 
by  lofty,  bleak,  and  in  places  inacces- 
sible mountains,  and  has  within  it 
lakes,  river,  and  many  antiquarian 
remains.  Between  these  latter  lies 
Glendasan,  entered  from  the  W.  by 
the  Wicklow  Gap  (1569  ft.).  Glen- 
malure,  to  the  S.W.  of  these,  is 
a fine  mountain  glen,  10  m.  long 
from  Table  Mountain  at  its  head,  and 
traversed  by  the  Avonbeg.  An  ele- 
vated gap  leads  from  this  mountain  to 
the  beautiful  Glen  of  Imaile,  traversed 
by  the  upper  waters  of  the  Slaney, 
surrounded  bv  lofty  heights,  and 
closed  at  its  E.  end  by  Lugnaquilla. 
Near  the  head  of  the  Lifi'ey  is  the 
Sally  Gap  (1631  ft.),  and  by  means  of 
these  dcliles  roads  cross  the  main 
central  group. 

These  particulars  sufficiently  indi- 
cate the  nature  and  position  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  surface,  which 
will  be  more  particularly  dealt  with  in 
the  routes. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  Co. 
Wicklow  is  mountain  bog  and  waste  ; 
tillage  and  dairy  farming  are  largely 
engaged  in,  and  the  county  is  rich  in 
live-s'ock.  Mining  operations  are 
carried  on  in  a desultory  wa}T,  but  the 
herring  fishery  is  successfully  put- 
sued.  The  tourist  will  not  find  in 
Wicklow  that  pressure  for  sheer  ex- 
istence which  is  characteristic  of  much 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  W.  of 
Ireland.  Although  the  chief  centre  of 
the  rebellion  of  1798,  the  land  troubles 
of  recent  years  affected  it  but  little. 

From  its  mountainous  character 
Wicklow  is  not  w’ell  suited  for  cycling, 
and  the  roads  on  the  whole  are  not 
very  well  kept.  We  have,  however, 
traversed  it  both  on  wheel  and  foot, 
and  for  walking  it  is  to  be  preferred 

to  any  County  in  Ireland,  In  addi- 


-- Dalkey . 

tion  to  the  ever  varying  scenery, 
hotels  are  so  suitably  situated  at  all 
the  best  and  most  convenient  stopping 
places,  that  accommodation  can  be 
had  at  the  end  of  a moderate  day’s 
walk.  For  the  less  active,  and  those 
limited  in  time,  the  Rly.  Co.  have 
organised  a system  of  coach  drives  in 
connection  with  day  trips  from  Dublin. 

There  are  three  good  roads  to 
Bray,  one  skirting  the  coast  by 
Kingstown,  one  running  more  in- 
land through  Stillorgan,  and  a third 
due  S.  through  Dundrum,  climbing 
the  east  slope  of  the  mountains  and 
traversing  the  Scalp,  a pretty  defile. 
These  aie  all  good  for  cyclists;  the 
last  road  is  the  best  for  scenery. 
By  rail  there  is  a choice  of  lines. 
The  direct  line  from  Dublin  to  Bray 
is  described  in  Rte.  26,  and  the 
Rly.  from  Kingstown  to  Dublin  in 
Rte.  1.  It  will  therefore  be  suffi- 
cient if  we  commence  this  route  from 
Kingstowm.  The  Rly.,  yvhich  up  to 
this  point  has  closely  hugged  the  sea- 
shore (see  Rte.  1),  passes  Sandyccve 
(6J  m.),  a fine  bathing-place,  then 
rues  inland  for  a short  distance, 
and  passing  on  1.  Bulloch's  Castle, 
— a tall,  square  keep,  with  Irish 
stepped  battlements,  flanked  by  a 
square  turret  at  one  angle,  and 
surrounded  by  a bawn — reaches 

8 m.  Dalkey#  (Pop.  3197).  This 
is  a beautifully  situated  seaside 
resort  ; it  yvas  a place  of  strength 
and  importance  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  landing-place  of  the 
Lords  Deputy  for  a couple  of  cen- 
turies. In  the  main  thoroughfare 
is  Lalhey  Castle , now  used  as  town 
offices,  and  also  the  ruins  of  an  c Id 
Church.  A little  distance  S.  is  Sor- 
rento Point , on  which  is  a terrace  of 
fashionable  residences,  and  here  the 
hill  has  been  tastefully  laid  out  as 
a public  promenade.  Oft*  it  is 
Dalkey  Island,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a Sound  900  yds.  long 
and  300  yds.  wide.  Upon  it  is  a 
email  rifijud  Olmrch  originally 
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founded  for  Benedictines,  and  a 
Martello  Tower. 

The  island  was  fortified  and  long  held 
by  the  Danes.  Dalkey  bases  its  claims 
to  distinction  upon  certain  farcical 
proceedings  periodically  enacted  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century ; it  was 
then  called  the  Kingdom  of  Dalkey, 
and  was  the  seat  of  a singular  mock 
ceremonial,  where  the  so-called  King 
held  his  Court  amidst  much  noisy 
rejoicing  and  festivity.  He  was 
dignified  with  the  title  of  “His  fa- 
cetious Majesty  Stephen  the  First, 
King  of  Dalkey,  Emperor  of  Muglins, 
Prince  of  the  Holy  Island  of  Magee, 
Elector  of  Lambay  and  Ireland’s  Eye, 
Defender  of  his  own  Faith  and  Re- 
specter of  all  others,  Sovereign  of  the 
Illustrious  .Order  of  the  Lobster  and 
Periwinkle.”  Such  an  absurd  bur- 
lesque would  scarcely  be  worth  the 
chronicling,  had  not  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  together  with  the  social  status 
of  the  actors,  infused  into  it  a large 
amount  of  politics,  so  much  so  as  to 
cause  the  daily  papers  to  devote  a 
regular  column  to  the  doings  of  “the 
Kingdom  of  Dalkey.”  The  custom  was 
suppressed  by  Lord  Clare  in  1797,  th6 
last  king  being  a bookseller  named 
Armitage,  whose  coronation  was  at- 
tehded  by  20,000  persons. 

Conspicuous  on  the  rt.  are  the 
Granite-quarries  of  Dalkey  and  Kil- 
liney  Hill,  which  rises  in  bold  out- 
line to  the  height  of  480  ft.  The 
former  of  these  were  worked  from 
1817  to  1857,  and  supplied  most  of 
the  stone  that  was  used  in  the  for- 
mation of  K'ngstown  Harbour.  A 
char-a-banc  runs  from  the  Stat.  to 
the  Park  at  intervals  during  the  day. 
The  tourist  can  then  cross  the  hill 
and  walk  back  by  the  coast  road. 

This  is  a new  road,  and  has  recently 
been  completed  from  Sorrento  Point 
to  Killiney  Hill,  overhanging  the 
sea,  affording  beautiful  views  N.  to- 
wards Howth,  and  S.  along  the 
shores  to  Bray.  The  hill,  lately  the 
property  of  the  Warren  family,  was 
purchased  for  50001.  by  public  sub- 
scription, and  was  opened  in  1887 


by  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
in  commemoration  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Jubilee  was  called  Victoria  Park. 
At  the  summit  of  Killiney  Hill  is 
an  Obelisk , erected  in  1741  to  give 
employment  to  the  poor.  On  the 
S.  side  of  the  hill  is  a pyramidal 
Pillar , marking  the  spot  where  the 
young  Duke  of  Dorset  was  thrown 
and  killed  (1815)  when  hunting. 

“In  general  character  the  Killiney 
and  Dalkey  granite  is  rather  quartzose, 
of  pale,  clear-gray  colour,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  numerous  veins  of  eurite. 
These  frequently  assume  the  magni- 
tude of  thick  dykes,  one  of  which  to 
the  N.  of  the  rock  called  Black  Castle, 
on  the  shore  of  Killiney  Bay,  measures 
40  yds.  across.  On  the  southern  flank 
of  Roche’s  Hill,  close  to  the  garden 
wall  of  Killine}"  Park,  is  a remarkable 
granite  dyke  traversing  the  mica 
slate.” — Geol.  Sur . 

“The  granite  slopes  of  Dalkey  and 
Killiney  have  received  their  contours 
from  the  action  office  moving  towards 
the  south-east;  that  is  to  say,  from 
ice  ascending  from  the  plain  and 
moving  over  the  ridge,  the  general 
direction  being,  according  to  Mr. 
Close,  N.  43°  W.  The  granite  bosses 
at  the  corner  of  Killiney  Park,  near  a 
small  quarry,  where  they  are  worn 
into  1 crag  and  tail,’  show  similar 
phenomena.  The  stream  has  also 
ascended  and  flowed  over  the  quartz- 
ite ridge  of  Shankill,  in  a direction 
nearly  Sv,  and  at  an  elevation  of  912 
ft.  ; it  has  passed  down  the  gorge  of 
the  Scalp  and  has  swept  along  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Sugarloaf  Hills, 
where  glacial  markings  are  recorded 
at  elevations  of  800  to  900  ft.  The 
stream  was  here  deflected  slightly  by 
the  uprising  of  the  former  beautiful 
cone.”— IIvll. 

Near  the  Martello  Tower  stands 
The  Druid’s  Judgment  Seat , formed 
of  rough  granite  blocks,  which 
show  several  indications  of  having 
been  re-arranged  in  recent  times. 
It  is  considered  by  experts  to  be 
an  archaeological  forgery,  founded 
on  a veritable  early  remain. 
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The  antiquary  should  also  visit 
Killiney  Church , one  of  those  an- 
cient and  primitive  buildings  so 
characteristic  of  early  Irish  archi- 
tecture. It  is  about  the  same  date 
as  the  Church  at  Glendalough,  and 
consists  of  a nave  measuring  12 J ft. 
in  breadth,  and  a chancel  only  9 J ft. 
The  doorway  is  in  the  W.  gable, 
and  is  square-headed,  with  slightly 
inclined  sides.  Notice  the  primitive 
form  of  cross  sculptured  on  the 
soffit  of  the  lintel.  The  height  of 
the  circular  choir  arch  is  6J  ft. 
The  E.  window  is  square-headed, 
with  inwardly  inclined  splays. 
The  comparatively  modern  addition 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave, 
which  seems  to  have  been  erected 
as  a kind  of  aisle,  is  connected  with 
the  original  building  by  several 
openings  broken  through  the  N. 
side  wall.  The  pointed  doorway 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  door- 
way in  the  W.  gable;  and  its  E. 
window  is  larger  than  that  in  the 
chancel,  and  is  also  chamfered  on 
the  exterior.  The  visitor  can,  if  he 
prefers,  descend  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill  to  Glendruid  and  Shan- 
ganagh,  and,  after  seeing  the  Crom- 
lechs, catch  a train  on  the  Harcourt 
Street  line  (see  p.  313). 

Returning  to  the  line  we  reach 
Killiney  Stat.  (10  m.),  and  running 
along  this  beautiful  coast,  with  a 
good  view  of  the  outliers  of  the 
Wicklow  mountains,  reach 

13J  m.  Bray#  (Pop.  6888),  called 
the  Brighton  of  Ireland,  and  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  and  best  situated 
watering-places  in  the  country.  It  is 
only  within  recent  years  that  Bray 
has  emerged  from  the  primitive 
quiet  of  the  fishing-village  into  the 
full-blown  gaiety  which  it  now  ex- 
hibits— a change  partly  owing  to 
the  exquisite  scenery  to  which  it  is 
the  entrance,  and  partly  to  the 
earnest  spirit  with  which  the  late 
Wm.  Dargan  devoted  himself  to  im- 


proving and  beautifying  a locality 
which  his  farseeing  eye  told  him 
was  so  admirably  adapted  for  it.  In 
one  respect,  too,  he  was  fortunate, 
for,,  as  the  ground  was  new,  there 
was  little  or  no  portion  of  ancient 
Bray  to  be  pulled  down  ; so  that  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  we  may 
consider  it  essentially  a place  of  to- 
day. The  Stat.  is  close  to  the  sea, 
between  the  two  large  hotels  — 
Breslins  and  the  International , both 
of  them  establishments  of  great 
size,  and  some  pretensions  to  archi- 
tectural beauty.  Facing  the  sea  is 
a long  range  of  private  residences 
and  lodging-houses.  A fine  Espla- 
nade extends  for  about  a mile  along 
the  shore  from  the  foot  of  Bray 
Head,  suitably  provided  with  ladies’ 
bathing  boxes.  The  situation  of  the 
town  is  very  charming,  occupying 
a small  plain  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  hills,  save  on  that  which 
is  bounded  by  the  sea.  On  the  N. 
are  Killiney  and  Two  Rock ; on  the 
W.  the  mountains  at  the  back  of 
Enniskerry  ; more  to  the  S.  are  the 
Sugarloafs,  with  the  lofty  range  of 
Douce,  which,  as  seen  from  Bray 
Head,  rises  directly  from  the 
town.  From  all  these  hills  wooded 
shoulders  are  thrown  out,  softening 
their  stern  features,  and  insensibly 
merging  into  the  well-kept  grounds 
and  parks  of  the  many  residences 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Bray  itself 
contains  little  to  interest  the  tourist, 
save  a very  pretty  old  Church  with 
a tower  at  the  W.  end,  as  almost  all 
the  other  buildings  are  modern. 
From  the  general  loveliness  of  the 
place,  its  accessibility  to  Kingstown 
and  Dublin,  and  its  genial  and  even 
temperature,  it  is  much  sought  after 
as  a place  of  residence ; and  in 
consequence  many  fine  terraces  and 
streets  have  risen  up  with  great 
rapidity.  The  neighbourhood,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  soon  exhausted  as 
the  town,  and  affords  a constant 
succession  of  pleasant  drives  and 
excursions.  Golf  Linjcs , a ninp-hple 
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course,  have  been  laid  out  over  the 
lands  of  Ravenswell  near  Little 
Bray  and  close  to  the  Station. 

Conveyances  — Rail  to  Dublin  and 
Wicklow;  omnibus  to  Enniskerry 
5 or  6 times  a day. 

Distances. — Dublin,  13 \ m. ; Kil- 
liney,  4 m. ; Kingstown,  7 m.;  Shan- 
kill,2J  m. ; the  Scalp,  5 m. ; Kil- 
ternan,  6 m. ; the  Dargle,  2|  m, 
Tinnahinch,  3|  m. ; Powerscourt, 

4 m. ; Waterfall,  7 m. ; Enniskerry, 
3J  m. ; Glencree,  9J  m. ; Round  wood, 
12J  in. ; Glendalough  and  Seven 
Churches,  19 J m. ; Annamoe,  15  m. ; 
Lough  Bray,  10J  m. ; Delgany, 

5 m. ; Bray  Head,  ljm. ; Glen  of 
the  Downs,  5 m. ; Devil’s  Glen, 
10m.;  Greystones,  5 m. ; Newtown 
Mount  Kennedy,  9 m.;  Wicklow, 
17J  m.  (rail);  Rathdrum,  26J  m. 
(rail). 


Excursions. 

1.  To  Bray  Head. — The  southern 
road  towards  Delgany  should  be 
taken,  passing  1.  Newcourt ; 1 m. 
the  suburb  ot  Newtown  Vevay ; and 
soon  after  on  1.  the  entrance  to  the 
Demesne  of  Bray  Head,  the  mansion 
of  which  is  now  a Convent.  2 m. 
rfc.  is  Kilruddery , a very  charming 
Elizabethan  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Meath,  who  permits  visitors  to  in- 
spect it  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays. 
In  the  interior  is  a fine  hall  wains- 
coted with  oak,  with  a carved  oak 
ceiling.  This  leads  to  several  beau- 
tiful apartments,  of  which  the 
drawing-room  is  particularly  worthy 
of  notice.  Kilruddery  was  built  after 
designs  by  Morrison,  the  architect  of 
Shelton  Abbey  (p.  315).  The 
gardens  are  worth  seeing,  and  the 
views  from  the  grounds,  which  slope 
up  towards  the  Little  Sugarloaf, 
are  exquisite.  Opposite  Kilruddery 
Gate  is  a road  leading  up  to  Bray 


Head,  653  ft.,  a fine  breezy  head- 
land, commanding  a noble  pano- 
rama of  the  Wicklow  Hills  and  the 
sea.  Should  the  pedestrian  wish 
it,  he  may  extend  his  ramble  to  the 
S.,  rejoining  the  turnpike  at  Wind- 
gate  ; but  the  pleasantest  way  home- 
wards is  to  get  on  to  the  Railway 
Walk.  The  ramble  to  Wind  gate , 
and  back  by  the  Head,  will  be  6 m. 
The  geologist  will  find  at  the  foot  of 
the  Head  specimens  of  the  Oldhamia 
antiqua ; this,  together  with  Howth, 
being  the  only  known  locality  in 
Ireland.  He  should  also  observe  the 
polished  and  striated  surfaces  of  the 
quartz  rock  which  may  be  traced  to 
the  Summit  of  the  hill,  793  ft.  The 
general  direction  of  stria tion  is  S. 
31°  E.  The  ridge  itself  is  swept 
bare,  boulder  clay  is  piled  to  great 
depths  on  the  slopes,  and  erratic 
blocks  of  limestone  from  the  North 
rest  on  this,  all  concurring  to  de- 
monstrate the  south-eastward  direc- 
tion of  the  ice  flow. 

The  tourist  should  not  omit  the 
Bailway  Walk  to  the  Head.  It  is 
entered  from  the  S.  end  of  the 
Esplanade  from  which  a path  leads 
to  the  Men's  Bathing  Place.  Cross- 
ing a stone  bridge  the  walk  skirts 
the  face  of  the  Head,  affording 
splendid  sea  views.  Further  on, 
and  high  above  the  railway,  we  get 
views  of  some  fine  scenery  of  the 
ravines  and  gullies  across  which 
the  line  is  carried.  The  walk  cau 
be  continued  to  Greystones,  5 m. 


2.  The  Glen  of  the  Downs  is  de- 
scribed in  the  continuation  of  the 
route  (p.  300). 


3.  The  Scalp  (p.  312),  through 
Enniskerry,  returning  by  Old  Con- 
naught, which,  from  its  situation, 
is  a conspicuous  object  in  all  Bray 
views. 
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4.  The  Dargle  and  Powerscourt 

are  the  great  lions  of  the  district,  and 
a favourite  picnic  resort  for  the 
Dublin  holiday-maker.  The  road 
turns  off  from  the  one  to  Dublin, 
and  runs  through  Little  Bray,  follow- 
ing upwards  the  valley  of  the  Bray 
River,  locally  called  the  Valley  of 
Diamonds ; it  is  set  off  with  many 
a pretty  villa,  and  begirdled  with 
woods,  over  which  the  distant  hills 
show  their  summits.  On  the  rt.  are 
Corke  Abbey  (SirE.  W.  Yerner.  Bt.), 
Woodbrook,  and  Shanganagh  Castle. 
Old  Connaught  is  the  seat  of 
Lord  Plunket,  in  the  grounds  of 
which  an  ancient  Sepidchral  Mound 
was  discovered  in  1893.  The  seat 
of  Capt.  J.  L.  A.  Riall,  Old  Conna 
Hill , is  a prominent  object  looking 
from  Bray.  More  extensive  views 
are  obtained  from  the  new  road, 
which  falls  into  the  main  road  at 
the  pretty  new  Church  of  Kilbride. 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  Cookstown 
stream  is  St.  Valery , ihe  grounds  of 
which  are  worth  a visit.  At  Fas- 
saroe  (R.  M.  Barrington,  Esq.)  is  a 
well-preserved  Cross , with  a sculp- 
tured repr<  sentation  of  Our  Saviour. 
A little  further,  on  1.,  is  the  Entrance 
to  the  Dargle,  the  road  to  Eu- 
niskerry  keeping  straight  on  by 
the  Cookstown  stream.  By  this  en- 
trance, however,  pedestrians  only 
are  admitted,  cars  having  to  keep 
along  the  road  and  wait  for  their 
occupants  at  the  second  gate.  The 
walks  on  the  northern  bank,  through 
which  the  visitor  is  allowed  to 
ramble,  belong  to  the  Powerscourt 
demesne  ; and  those  on  the  opposite 
side  to  Charleville,  the  property  of 
Lord  Monck ; a road  skirts  the  glen 
through  this  demesne,  and  for  per- 
mission to  drive  through  payment 
is  demanded.  The  Dargle,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written,  is  a deep,  thickly-wooded 
Glen,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows 
the  Dargle  River , an  impetuous 
mountain-stream;  and  in  truth  it 
well  deserves  admiration,  for  a more 


lovely  dingle  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. Nevertheless  it  is  a question 
whether  it  would  have  been  the 
theme  of  so  much  admiration  were 
it  not  for  its  easy  accessibility  and 
its  proximity  to  Dublin.  The  chief 
points  of  rendezvous  are  the  Lover's 
Leap , “ a huge  rock,  projecting  far 
from  the  glen  side,  and  overlooking 
rt.  and  1.  the  still  depths  of  the 
ravine.  Shadowing,  and  bending 
away  in  a densely-wooded  slope,  the 
opposite  side  of  the  glen  rises 
grandly  upwards;  while  300  ft. 
down  below  us  steals  the  ever- 
present river  towards  the  sea,  the 
blue  line  of  whose  distant  horizon 
rules  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
trees  away  on  our  left.”  There  are 
also  the  Moss  House  and  the  View 
Rock , from  whence  a good  distant 
view  is  gained  of  Powerscourt, 
backed  up  by  the  lofty  ranges  of 
Kippure.  The  glen  is  here  crcssei 
by  a Bridge  with  a castellated  gate- 
way conveying  the  water-pipes  from 
the  Vartry  Reservoir  at  Round  wood. 
Having  exhausted  the  beauties  of 
the  Dargle,  the  tourist  emerges 
from  the  second,  or  farthest  Gate, 
into  the  road,  between  Dublin  and 
Rathdrum.  If  a short  excursion 
only  is  intended,  he  can  turn  to 
the  rt.  to  Euniskerry,  and  retrace 
his  way  to  Bray  by  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Cookstown  stream ; 
but,  if  bent  on  seeing  the  water- 
fall, he  should  follow  the  road  to 
the  1.,  running  between  the  woods 
of  Powerscourt  and  the  grounds  of 
Tinnahinch , a plain  house,  sur- 
rounded by  dense  woods,  which 
founds  its  reputation  on  having 
been  the  residence  and  favourite 
retreat  of  Henry  Grattan,  to  whom 
it  was  presented  by  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. There  is  an  exquisite  view 
at  Tinnahinch  Bridge , wlieic  the 
Dargle  is  again  crossed,  and  where 
the  road  ascends,  having  on  1.  Bushy 
Bark  and  Ballyorney ; and  on  rt. 
Charleville,  the  scat  of  Lord  Monck. 
The  mansion  is  a modern  one,  and 
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built  of  Wicklow  granite.  The 
demesne  is  well-wooded ; there  is  a 
fine  deodar  walk,  the  trees  of  which 
were  planted  in  1852,  and  other  walks 
of  yew  and  cedar.  At  the  S.  end  of 
these  demesnes  is  the  Glebe  House , 
4J  m.,  where  a road  on  rt.  turns  off 
to  enter  Lord  Powerscourt’s  Deer- 
park , a large  enclosure  of  some  800 
acres. 

It  is  a charming  excursion  through 
the  deer-park  to  Powerscourt  Water- 
fall, where  the  Dargle  is  precipitated 
over  a rock  300  ft.  in  height,  imme- 
diately under  the  N.E.  side  of  the 
Douce  Mountain.  It  is  certainly  a 
very  fine  fall,  though,  like  every 
other,  dependent  for  scenic  effect  on 
the  volume  of  water  in  the  river. 
From  hence  an  ascent  may  be  made 
to  the  summit  of  the  Douce  (2384 
ft.),  which,  with  its  compeers  and 
neighbours,  War  Hill  (2250  ft.), 
Tonduff  S.  (2107  ft.),  Tonduff  N. 
(2015  ft.),  and  Kippure  (2473  ft.), 
are  amongt  the  loftiest  of  this 
northern  chain  of  Wicklow  moun- 
tains. The  views,  seawards  and 
landwards,  are  wonderfully  fine, 
the  latter  embracing  range  after 
range  in  Wicklow,  and  further  S. 

Powerscourt  waterfall  is  usually 
the  limit  of  a Bray  excursion,  and  is 
a favourite  resort  for  picnic  parties ; 
but  if  the  traveller  has  time  he  may, 
with  advantage,  follow  from  the  deer- 
park  the  road  up  the  Glencree  River 
to  Lough  Bray,  which  it  drains  (5  m. 
from  the  point  where  the  Dargle  is 
crossed  at  Valclusa).  These  two 
mountain  tarns,  Upper  and  Lower 
Loughs  Bray,  occupy  deep  basins 
just  under  the  summit  of  Kippure, 
being  1453  ft.  and  1225  ft.  respec- 
tively above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Amongst  the  plants  that  have  their 
habitat  here  are,  Isoetes  Morei  and 
Listera  cordata.  On  the  N.  bank 
of  the  latter  lake,  which  is  much 
the  largest,  is  a picturesque  old 
English  Cottage , built  for  the  late 
£>il  Philip  Crampton,  the  famous 


surgeon,  by  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. Close  to  this  spot  the 
road  falls  into  the  Great  Military 
Road  (p.  304),  which  runs  through 
the  Sally  Gap  into  the  heart  of 
Wicklow.  Continuing,  the  road 
winds  round  the  head  of  the  glen 
at  Glencree  Barracks , a military 
Stat.  in  1798,  but  since  1859  a R.  C. 
Reformatory  for  boys,  and  runs  down 
on  the  opposite  side  to  Enniskerry, 
passing  at  the  back  of  the  grounds 
of  Powerscourt  (Lord  Powerscouit). 
To  see  the  grounds  and  house  an 
order  is  necessary,  to  be  obtained 
from  the  agent  at  Enniskerry.  The 
mansion  is  a plain  building,  de- 
signed by  Cassels,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  size  and  the  unsurpassable 
beauty  of  the  situation.  The  prin- 
cipal interest  internally  is  the  large 
Saloon , in  which  George  IV.  partook 
of  a banquet  in  1821.  The  whole  of 
the  demesne  occupies  26,000  acres, 
being  the  largest  and  most  varied 
estate  of  any  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Gardens  are  very 
beautiful,  and  permission  is  granted 
on  Wednesdays  only.  De  la  Poer, 
an  Anglo-Norman  knight,  got  pos- 
session of  these  lands  and  built  a 
Castle  here,  which  suffered  occa- 
sionally from  attacks  of  the  Wicklow 
septs.  Sir  Richard  Wingfield,  a 
distinguished  soldier  in  the  Irish 
wars  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  arid 
James  I.,  was  rewarded  with  the 
lands  of  Powerscourt,  and  they  have 
remained  in  that  family  since.  The 
botanist  will  find  the  neighbourhood 
of  Powerscourt  and  the  Dargle  a 
good  field  to  work  in.  If  the  tourkt 
intends  seeing  the  waterfall  after 
the  house,  he  should  leave  the  park 
by  a Gate  opposite  Tinnahinch ; but 
if  he  is  returning  to  Bray,  by  a fine 
Grecian  Gateway  very  near  the  little 
town  of 

Enniskerry,  £ famous  for  its  situa- 
tion in  the  centre  of  a district 
teeming  with  beauty.  It  is  neat 
and  well  built,  and  there  are  many 
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good  modem  residences  in  the  imme-  also  associated  with  the  excellent 


diate  neighbourhood.  Nearly  oppo- 
site the  park-gates  is  a very  pretty 
Church , the  spire  of  which  is 
sheathed  with  copper.  For  the  pe- 
destrian who  wishes  to  extend  his 
rambles  with  greater  ease,  or  for 
the  angler,  Enniskerry  is  more  con- 
venient than  Bray.  A car  runs 
several  times  daily  between  the  two 
places. 

5.  The  Great  Sugarloaf.  (See 
post.) 

Bray  to  Arlclow. 

Our  plan  of  description  in  the 
remainder  of  this  route  is  to  sketch 
the  central  parts  of  Wicklow  by  two 
main  roads,  descending  by  one  and 
returning  to  Dublin  by  the  other. 

Three  roads  leave  Bray  for  the  S. ; 
the  oue  nearest  the  coast  runs  direct 
to  Wicklow  parallel  with  the  Rly. 
(Rte.  26).  A second  follows  the 
Dargle  to  Tinnahinch  and  climbs 
to  an  elevation  of  about  950  ft., 
running  direct  through  Round  wood 
with  an  easy  gradient  to  Glenda- 
lough.  The  third  and  middle  one 
should  be  followed  by  the  tourist 
through  Newtown  Mount  Kennedy. 

2 m.  1.  is  Hollybrook,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Robert  Adair  Hodson,  Bart.,  and  a 
favourite  show-place  for  visitors  to 
Bray.  The  house  is  of  Tudor  style, 
and  in  very  good  taste.  It  replaced 
an  older  mansion,  dating  from  the 
17th  cent.,  a fact  to  which  may  be 
attributed  the  age  and  luxuriance 
of  the  shrubs  and  evergreens,  par- 
ticularly the  ilex  and  arbutus. 
Hollybrook  was  once  the  residence, 
and  contains  several  mementoes  of 
Robin  Adair  (d.  1737),  the  ancestor 
of  the  present  owner,  famous  in  the 
song,  ‘Robin  Adair/  set  to  the  old 
Irish  air,  ‘ Aileen  Aroon.’  The 
authorship  of  the  song,  which  has 
been  attributed,  among  others,  to 
Lady  Catli.  Keppel,  is,  we  believe, 
linknowp.  His  son,  John  is 


ballad  the  6 Kilruddery  Fox  Hunt.’ 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is 
Wingfield.  The  scenery  is  wonder- 
fully picturesque,  as  the  road  passes 
Kilmacanoge  Chapel  and  enters  a 
defile  between  the  Great  and  Little 
Sugarloafs,  two  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  characteristic  emi- 
nences in  Wicklow,  the  former 
1659  ft.,  and  the  latter  1120  ft. 
Here  a road  to  the  rt.  runs  through 
the  Rocky  Valley  (2  m.),  making  a 
steep  ascent,  dangerous  to  cyclists, 
until  it  strikes  the  road,  already 
mentioned,  from  Bray  to  Round- 
wood.  The  pedestiian  should  not 
omit  to  ascend  the  Great  Sugarloaf, 
which  is  perfectly  easy,  though 
steep,  and  commands  a finer  pano- 
ramic view  than  any  mountain  in  the 
district.  It  can  best  be  struck  from 
the  Rocky  Valley,  and  a descent 
made  to  the  Glen  of  the  Downs.  The 
view  embraces  the  coast  from  Bray 
to  Howth,  and  in  clear  weather  the 
Mourn e Mts.  and  Welsh  coast  are 
seen.  A splendid  view  inland  is 
obtained  over  the  Scalp  and  the 
Dublin  Mts.  S.  it  extends  over  the 
mountain  mass  of  Wicklow,  the 
Vartry  Valley,  Glen  of  the  Downs, 
and  the  coast  as  far  as  Wicklow 
Head.  The  Hymenophyllum  Wilson i 
and  the  pretty  Potentilla  argentea 
grow  on  the  mountain  sides. 

At  5 m.  the  tourist  enters  a 
very  charming  scene  at  the  Glen  of 
the  Downs,  a deep  woodland  ravine 
of  a good  mile  in  length,  the  banks 
of  which  on  each  side  rise  to  a 
height  of  some  800  ft.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  bed  of  an  ancient  river, 
the  waters  of  which  have  been  dis- 
placed by  a change  in  the  relative 
levels  of  the  surrounding  country. 
At  the  entrance  is  Glenview , and 
running  parallel  with  it  on  the  1.  is 
Bellevue , the  beautiful  park  of  the 
La  Touche  family,  to  which  per- 
mission is  usually  granted  A very 
extensive  view  is  obtained  fyojp  a 
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Httle  Temple  erected  on  the  top  of 
the  bank.  [At  the  S.  entrance  of 
the  glen  a road  on  1.  leads  to 
Delgany  (Hotel),  from  whence  the 
traveller  may  return  to  Bray  by 
rail  from  Greystones  Stat.] 

9 m.  Newtown  Mount  Kennedy 

(Hotel),  is  a small  town,  remarkable 
only  for  the  charming  scenery  and 
for  the  number  of  handsome  re- 
sidences in  its  neighbourhood — 
Mount  Kennedy  House  (Major  Gun- 
Cuuinghame)  ; Tinnapark ; Glen - 
darragh ; Altadore , in  the  grounds 
of  which  are  some  well-arranged 
cascades;  Woodstock  House  (Major 
C.  R.  W.  Tottenham). 

Conveyances. — Cars  to  Delgany 
Stat. ; to  Greystones. 

Distances.  — Rathdrum,  15  m. ; 
Devil’s  Glen,  8 m. ; Glen  of  the 
Downs,  4 m. ; Roundwood,  6£  m. ; 
Kilcoole  village,  2 m. — Stat.,  3 m. 

The  next  point  of  interest  is  at 
12  m.,  the  prettily  wooded  Glen  of 
Human,  where  there  is  some  good 
rock-landscape. 

15  m.  Ashford,#  is  a pleasant 
spot  for  a short  stay,  and  the  centre 
of  some  of  the  prettiest  scenery  in 
Wicklow.  It,  as  well  as  the  adjoining 
village  of  Ballinalea,  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Yartry  River,  which, 
after  flowing  through  the  Devil’s 
Glen,  has  but  a short  course  prior 
to  its  entering  the  Murrow  of 
Wicklow.  1 m.  from  Ashford  to  the 
E.  is  Newrath  Bridge  Hotel,  on 
the  Yartry,  a pretty  spot  frequented 
in  the  summer  months.  The  station 
for  this  is  Rathnew,  1 J m.  Adjoining 
is  Rossana  House , the  seat  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Tighe,  a former  member  of 
whose  family  was  the  authoress 
of  ‘ Psyche.’  The  grounds  and 
house  of  Broomfield  are  worth  a 
visit.  But  the  excursion  par  ex- 
cellence of  Ashford  is  the  Devil’s 


-Ashford. 

Glen,  a very  fine  ahd  roinantic  defile 
of  nearly  2 m.  in  length,  through 
which  the  Yartry  flows.  It  is  of  a 
different  nature  from  that  of  the 
Dargle,  the  chief  characteristic  of 
which  is  wood;  while  here  rock 
scenery  predominates.  Cars  cannot 
be  driven  up  the  whole  way, but  have 
to  wait  on  the  road  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  head  of  the  glen,  if 
the  tourist  is  proceeding  either  to 
Roundwood  or  Glendalough,  or  is 
not  returning  through  the  glen  again 
on  foot.  Bordering  the  ravine  on 
either  side  are  Glenmore  Castle  and 
Ballycurry  House  (Col.  C.  G.  Totten- 
ham) ; and  immediately  at  the  en- 
trance, adjoining  the  Bridge  of  Nun's 
Cross,  is  the  Church.  Between  Round- 
wood  and  the  head  of  the  glen  is  the 
main  Reservoir  of  the  Dublin  Water- 
works, constructed  1863-8,  chiefly 
due  to  the  exertions  of  the  late  Sir 
John  Gray,  from  whence  the  waters  of 
the  Yartry,  conveyed  24  m.  by  a 
double  line  of  pipes,  are  made  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  the  Dublin 
population.  Here  is  a storage  reser- 
voir of  400  acres,  which  reaches  a 
depth  of  70  ft.  at  the  breastwork  end. 
When  filled,  this  basin  will  hold 
2,482,800,000  gallons  of  water,  being 
a supply  of  12,000,000  gallons  daily 
for  200  days.  The  embankment  is 
1600  ft.  long  by  500  ft.  wide  at  the 
base,  and  30  ft.  at  the  top,  over  which 
the  roadway  runs.  The  material  is 
puddled  earth  faced  with  granite. 

Distances  from  Ashford. — Rath- 
drum,  10  m. ; Devil’s  Glen,  1 m. ; 
Newrath  Bridge,  1 m.,  and  Rathnew, 
2§  m. ; Wicklow,  4 J m. ; Newtown 
Mount  Kennedy,  6 m. ; Glenda- 
lough, 10  m.  ; Annamoe,  6 m.  ; 
Roundwood,  8J  m. 

The  visitor  travelling  to  Rath- 
drum,  if  by  rail,  should  proceed  to 
Rathnew,  but  if  by  car,  he  has 
choice  of  two  roads — one,  through 
Ballinalea  to  Glenealy  (Rte.  26),  a 
picturesque  and  prettily-wooded 
route ; the  other,  on  the  N.  side  of 
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Uoute  25* — itatiid. 

Carrick  Mount*  1252  ft.,  is  more 
hilly  and  desolate,  until  within  2 or 
3 miles  of 

25  m.  Rathtainq#  perched  in 
the  most  romantic  way,  like  many  a 
Tyrolese  village,  on  the  steep  banks 
of  the  Avonmore,  which  runs  through 
a very  beautifully  wooded  ravine. 
Rathdrum  is  a place  of  no  special 
interest  in  itself,  but  it  is  a halting- 
place  for  the  vale  of  Ovoca,  and  the 
best  starting-point  for  Glendalough 
and  Glenmalure.  It  once  had  a 
good  flannel  industry,  and  boasted 
a Flannel-Hall,  built  in  1793.  Close 
to  the  town  is  the  Rly.  Stat.,  adjoin- 
ing which  is  the  Hotel.  A glance 
at  the  map  will  show  that  Rathdrum 
lies  at  the  converging  point  of  a 
ramification  of  roads.  To  a good 
pedestrian,  it  is  the  best  starting- 
point  to  be  had ; but  as  we  have 
already  indicated,  the  cyclist  will 
doubtless  find  the  hills  at  times 
somewhat  trying. 

The  tourist  desiring  to  return 
from  Ratlidrum  to  Dublin  should 
follow  up  the  stream  of  the  Avon- 
more  ; the  road  runs  through  thick 
groves  of  wood,  at  a considerable 
height  above  the  river,  to  3 m. 
Clara  Bridge,  an  extremely  pretty 
village  at  the  bottom  of  the  Yale 
of  Avonmore,  on  the  sides  of  which 
rise  Trooperstown  Hill,  1408  ft.,  on 
rt.,  and  Kirikee,  1559  ft.,  on  1. 
Nearly  at  the  head  of  the  vale, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  grounds 
of  Derrybawn,  the  Great  Military 
Road  is  joined,  1 m.  from  which  at 
Laragh,  a road  on  1.  turns  sharply 
oft*  to  8J  m.  lioyal  Hotel , a very 
comfortable  and  romantic  resting- 
place  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Seven  Churches  (p.  300). 

Conveyances.  — Rail  to  Wooden 
Bridge,  Arklow,  Enniscorthy,  and 
Dublin. 

Distances.  Ashford,  10  m.  ; 


mm — Clara  UridgiU 

Wooden  Bridge,  8 m. ; WickldW, 
9 m. ; Arklow,  12  m. ; Meeting  of 
the  Waters,  3 m. ; Drumgoff,  7 m. ; 
Laragh,  7 m.;  Glendalough,  8J  m.; 
Roundwood,  12  m. ; Annamoe,  9J  m.; 
Devil’s  Glen,  11m.;  Bray,  25  m. 


j Rathdrum  to  Wooden  Bridge  and 
Anghrim. 

The  road  to  Wooden  Bridge  and 
Arklow  follows  the  high  ground  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Avonmore,  into 
the  lovely  valley  of  which  the 
traveller  gets  frequent  peeps.  The 
head-waters  of  the  liver  is  the 
Annamoe,  which  descends  from  the 
Sally  Gap,  and  drains  Loughs  Tay 
and  Dan.  It  receives  at  Laragh 
the  Glenmacnass  River,  and  furttier 
on  the  united  streams  of  the  Glen- 
dassan  and  Glenealo,  the  latter  drain- 
ing the  lake  of  Glendalough.  Then, 
as  the  Avonmore,  it  flows  through 
the  Vale  of  Clara.  Passing  Avon- 
dale (the  residence  of  the  late  Mr. 
C.  S.  Parnell),  and  Kingston  House , 
the  magnificent  situation  of  Castle 
Howard  (Lieut. -Col.  R.  Howard 
Brooke),  is  the  principal  object  of 
attention, together  with  the  exquisite 
view  of  the  Yale  of  Ovoca  (the 
Avoca  of  Moore)  and  the  “ Meeting 
of  the  Waters,”  described  in  that 
poet’s  well-known  stanzas.  There 
was  some  discussion  at  one  time  as 
to  which  meeting  of  the  waters  the 
verses  reftr,  but  this  was  seltled  by 
a letter  to  Lord  J.  Russell  from 
Moore,  in  which  he  says,  “ The  fact 
is,  l wrote  the  song  at  neither  place, 
though  I believe  the  scene  under 
Castle  Howard  was  the  one  that 
suggested  it  to  me.”  Close  by  is 
Vale  View  Hotel. 

Overlooking  Castle  Howard  is 
the  bare  ridge  of  Cronebane , which 
can  be  reached  by  crossing  the 
Lion’ 8 Bridge,  and  proceeding  either 
through  the  demesne  or  by  road 
past  the  castle,  on  the  summit 
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of  which,  816  ft.,  is  “the  Mottha 
Stone,”  generally  described  as  a 
Druidical  altar,  and  in  local  tra- 
dition as  the  hurling  stone  of  Finn 
McCoul.  It  is  about  10  ft.  high, 
the  same  in  breadth,  and  14  ft.  long. 
The  ridge  upon  which  it  rests  is  of 
Lower  Silurian  schist.  “From  its 
side  the  eye  ranges  across  the  richly 
wooded  glens  of  Ovoca,  and  of  the 
Avonbeg,  away  up  into  the  wilds  of 
Grlenmalure  and  Glendalough,  and 
then  to  the  cloud-capped  heights 
of  Lugaaquilla,  Clohernagh,  and 
Kippure;  the  mountain  birthplace 
of  the  great  wanderer  bv  our  side.” 
— Hull. 

“ The  Meeting  of  the  Waters  ” is 

at  the  confluence  of  the  Avonmore 
and  Avonbeg,  which  here  unite.  The 
Avonbeg  rises  in  the  slopes  of  Table 
Mt.,andflowsthroughthefineValley 
of  Glenmalure.  The  united  streams 
flow  through  the  Yale  of  Ovoca,  and 
the  river,  now  under  its  third  and 
last  name,  flows  past  Arklow  to  the 
sea.  When  seen  from  above  the  Yale 
of  Ovoca  is  charming,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  tourists  often  feel 
a certain  amount  of-  disappointment 
with  it,  a necessary  result  when  any 
place  or  thing  has  been  exaggerated  ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  immortality 
conferred  on  Ovoca  by  Ireland’s 
poet,  it  would  have  simply  ranked 
as  one  out  of  the  hundreds  of  pretty 
valleys  in  this  district.  Moreover 
the  soft  charm  about  it  is  rather  dis- 
pelled by  the  Rly.  from  Rathdrum 
to  Arklow,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
vale  has  been  the  scene  of  very 
considerable  mining  operations. 

“ The  metalliferous  clay-slate  dis- 
trict occupies  but  a small  space,  being 
very  narrow  in  breadth,  and  not  more 
than  10  m.  long  from  Croghan-Kin- 
sella  on  the  S.  to  W.,  Acton  on  the  N. 
At  various  depths  occur  beds  of  what 
is  known  as  soft  ground,  containing 
one  or  more  layers  of  copper  pyrites, 
varying  in  thickness,  and  sometimes 
acquiring  a breadth  of  several  fathoms. 
Five  of  such  beds  are  met  with,  one  in 


Connoree,  two  in  the  old  or  upper 
mine  of  Cronbane,  one  in  the  new 
mine,  and  one  in  Tigfoney.”-“Aa«e. 
These  3 mines  are  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Ovoca,  and  on  the  W.  are  those  of 
Ballymurtagh,  which  have  yielded  a 
great  deal  of  copper.  Associated  with 
the  copper  lodes  are  beds  of  bisul- 
phuret  of  iron,  which  for  many  years 
was  an  actual  impediment  and  detri- 
ment to  the  work  ; but  owing  to  an 
exorbitant  tariff  placed  on  the  article 
of  sulphur  by  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment, the  iron  pyrites  became  very 
valuable  as  an  article  from  which  to 
extract  the  pure  sulphur.  “The  cop- 
per-ore at  Ballymurtagh  contains  at 
least  30  per  cent,  of  sulphur-ore  ; and 
the  greater  part  of  the  pyrites  work- 
ings in  the  same  mine  contain  about 
per  cent,  of  copper.”  The  gold 
mines  of  Croghan-Kinsella  were  dis- 
covered, it  is  generally  stated,  by  a 
schoolmaster  about  1775,  who  kept 
the  secret  many  years.  In  1796  a 
peasant  having  found  a nugget,  the 
news  spread,  and  there  was  a great 
rush  to  the  spot.  In  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  months  2600  ozs.  were  dis- 
covered, valued  at  10,000/.  The 
Government  then  took  possession  of 
the  mines,  but  the  machinery  was  de- 
stroyed in  1798.  The  work  was  after- 
wards resumed,  and  in  about  three 
years  944  ozs.,  valued  at  3675/.,  were 
found.  Since  then,  at  different  times, 
the  work  has  been  carried  on,  and  the 
total  quantity  raised,  since  1796,  has 
been  estimated  in  value  at  30,000/.  The 
other  mining  operations  have  been  still 
more  successful,  but  the  importation 
of  Spanish  pyrites  ultimately  rendered 
the  workings  unprofitable.  Operations, 
are  again  being  carried  on. 

In  ancient  times  Ireland  was  evi- 
dently rich  in  gold.  The  quantity  of 
gold  ornaments  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  collection  testifies  to  this ; 
the  Weight  of  the  objects  is  about  570 
ozs.,  those  in  the  British  Museum  re^ 
presentiug  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom, 
being  20  ozs.  Before  the  Act  of  1861 
much  of  what  was  found  in  Ireland 
was  melted  down  and  disposed  of. 

30  m.  at  Newbridge  (Ovoca  Stat.) 
is  a very  pretty  new  Church.  Here 
a fine  Bridge , which  was  built  in  1866 
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to  replace  bile  sWCpt  away  by  a flood, 
spans  the  river,  giving  the  place  its 
name.  Continuing  down  the  vale, 
and  passing  1.  Ballyartliur  House 
(Col.  E.  R.  Bayly),  the  tourist  arrives 
at  a second  and  far  more  beautiful 
“ Meeting  of  the  Waters  ” at  33  m. 
Wooden  Bridge,#  where  there  is 
an  excellent  Hotel.  The  valleys  of 
the  Aughrim  and  the  Gold  Mines 
Kivers  here  fall  into  that  of  the 
Ovoca,  which  turns  to  the  S.E.  to 
enter  the  sea  at  Arklow. 

Distances  from  Wooden  Bridge. — 
Tinahely,  12  m. ; Aughrim,  4J  m. ; 
Rathdrum,  8 m. ; Arklow,  4 m. 

From  Wooden  Bridge  a good 
road  runs  up  the  Aughrim  valley 
which  contains  some  good  scenery 
in  the  vicinity  of  Aughrim  (4J  m.) 
and  Roddenagli  Bridge , where  the 
two  streams  of  the  Ow  and  Derry 
join  to  form  the  Aughrim  River. 
Aughrim  is  a pretty  village  with 
quiet  quarters  at  the  little  hotel  for 
cyclists  and  pedestrians.  Here  Holt 
had  an  engagement  with  the  King’s 
troops  in  1798. 

[At  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the 
Derry  and  surrounded  by  hills  is 
(12  m.)  Tinahely,  a neat  little 
town  belonging  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
whose  seat  of  Coolattin  is  about  3 m. 
to  the  S.  This  formed  part  of  the 
estate  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and 
the  ruins  of  a mansion  called  “ Black 
Tom’s  Cellars,”  begun  by  him,  stand 
near  the  town.  Adjoining  it,  and 
indeed  forming  part  of  the  property, 
is  the  Wood  of  Shillelagh , famous 
for  having  given  its  name  to  the 
Irishman’s  stick.  (The “Shillelagh,” 
generally  applied  to  a “ blackthorn  ” 
or  other  stick,  is  in  reality  a stout 
oak  stick  once  very  common,  but 
now  seldom  carried.)  As  the  greater 
portion  of  the  wood  was  cut  down 
about  1693  to  supply  the  iron-works 
of  that  period,  only  a few  plantations 
are  left.  The  King  of  Leinster  is 
said  to  have  sent  oak  from  here  to 
William  Rufus  for  the  roof  of  West- 


minster Hall.  Except  foi*  the 
scenery,  Tinahely  offers  no  induce- 
ment for  a visit.  16  J m.  beyond  is 
the  village  of  Shillelagh,  where  the 
railway  terminates.] 


Aughrim  to  Glendalough. 

From  Aughrim  there  is  a choice 
of  roads  through  the  heart  of  Wick- 
low. One  turns  E.,  and  in  about 
2 m.  bends  to  the  N.  to  Ballin - 
aclash , where  two  roads  meet,  one  to 
Rathdrum,  the  other  to  Greenan ; 
these  meet  again  at  the  Yale  of  Clara, 
leading  to  Glendalough.  Another 
road  runs  due  N.  from  Aughrim  to 
Greenan.  But  the  active  walker, 
or  the  cyclist  equal  to  some  extra 
call  on  his  endurance,  should  take 
the  road  to  the  W.  leaving  the  Inn 
by  a sharp  turn  (1.).  The  road  is  a 
good  one  and  runs  along  the  valley 
of  the  O w River  to  Ballymanus  Bridge 
(3  m.).  Thenceforward  it  traverses 
a somewhat  dreary  country,  stripped 
of  its  woods  as  it  has  been,  to  Agha- 
vannagli  Barracks , a desolate  block 
in  as  wild  and  desolate  a landscape 
as  can  well  be  found  in  Wicklow. 
There  is  a poor  Inn  here.  To  the 
N.W.  is  the  Glen  of  Imaile,  with 
Lugnaquilla  to  the  rt.  Two  roads 
cross  the  mountains,  one  to  the  W. 
runs  to  Rathdangan,  thence  by 
Humewod  1o  Baltinglass,  and  the 
other  from  the  S.  climbs  the  Mts.  to 
the  rt.,  and  is  known  as  the  Great 
Military  Road.  This  fine  work 
was  completed  with  a view  to  open- 
ing up  the  fastnesses  of  the  Wick- 
low Mts.  during  the  troubled  times 
of  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  and  thus 
enabling  large  bodies  of  military  and 
police  to  move  quickly  through  the 
district.  It  commences  in  the  hilly 
country  some  4 m.  N.  of  Tinahely, 
and  runs  due  N.  to  Aghavannagh, 
thence  to  Drumgoff,  Laragh,  and 
Glencree,  keeping  for  the  whole 
distance  a solitary  mountain  course 
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at  a great  elevation,  reaching  a 
height  at  times  of  1600  or  1700  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  but  seldom 
descending  to  any  of  the  valleys. 
From  Glencree  it  continues  over  the 
Killakee  Hills  (passing  Killakee 
Rouse , from  whence  one  of  the  finest 
possible  views  is  obtained  over  the 
Dublin  plain),  and  finally  ends  at 
Hath farn ham  (see  p.  312).  It  leaves 
Aghavannagh  by  a very  steep  ascent 
for  a couple  of  miles,  and  fiom  the 
summit  a splendid  view  opens  up  of 
Glenmalure.  The  cyclist  must  walk 
this,  but  the  ride  down  can  be  made 
by  keeping  the  machine  well  in 
hand ; the  last  couple  of  hundred 
yards  are  dangerous.  A short  run 
across  the  valley  and  the  Avonbeg 
brings  us  to  Drumgoff  (small  Hotel), 
passing  on  the  rt.  another  desolate 
Barracks.  From  Drumgoff  a very 
poor  road  runs  W.  to  Donard  and  Dun- 
lavin  through  the  Valley  of  Glenma- 
lure. This  is  not  recommended,  espe- 
cially to  cyclists.  In  about  4 or  5 miles 
the  river  is  crossed,  and  the  walking 
for  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  main 
road  is  detestable.  Drumgoff  is,  how- 
ever, the  best  starting  point  from 
which  to  ascend  Lugnaquilla,  which 
towers  on  the  1.  to  the  height  of  3039 
ft.,  unless  the  more  ambitious  walk 
be  taken  from  Glendalough  over 
Lugduff.  The  view  extends  a very 
great  distance,  especially  on  the  S. 
into  Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Cork. 

“ The  remarkably  straight  and  pic- 
turesque Valley  of  Glenmalure*  which 
lies  along  the  line  of  a large  fault,  and 
is  drained  by  the  Avonbeg  river,  fur- 
nishes at  least  two  examples  of  ter- 
minal moraines.  On  ascending  the 
valley  from  the  Vale  of  Ovoca,  through 
Ballinacor  Park,  we  are  struck  by  the 
large  number  of  huge  boulders  of 
granite  which  have  been  brought  down 
from  the  interior  of  the  mountains. 
One  of  these,  near  the  road,  measures 
12  X 7 X 4^  ft.,  and  from  this  a large 
fragment  had  apparently  been  broken 
off  and  lies  alongside.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  park,  near  Strand  Bridge, 
and  where  a lateral  valley  enters  from 
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the  S.,  immense  piles  of  moraine 
matter  laden  with  granite  boulders  lie 
across  the  valley,  extending  for  some 
distance  laterally  along  the  northern 
side,  and  cut  through  by  the  Avonbeg 
near  its  centre.  Here  we  have  clearly 
an  old  terminal  moraine  of  the  glacier 
which  formerly  extended  down  this 
noble  glen,  and  drained  the  snowfields 
of  Lugnaquilla  and  the  neighbouring- 
heights.  Above  the  moraine,  the 
flanks  of  the  valley  may  be  observed 
to  be  glaciated  to  a height  of  about 
500  ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  river  ; 
above  which  traces  of  glaciation  be- 
come indistinct,  or  entirely  disappear. 
A second  and  smaller  moraine  occurs 
about  two  miles  higher  up  Glenma- 
lure, near  the  hotel,  in  the  form  of  an 
irregular  embankment,  which  has 
evidently  extended  originally  across 
the  valley  from  side  to  side.  The 
terraced  surface  of  the  valley  above 
the  moraine  may  once  have  been  the 
bed  of  a lake  which  has  since  been 
drained,  the  river  having  cut  a deep 
channel  for  itself  through  the  moraine. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  latest 
examples  of  local  moraines  amongst 
the  Wicklow  mountains ; formed 
during  a pause  in  the  retreat  of  the 
glacier  towards  the  head  of  the  val- 
ley, while  the  snows  of  the  surrounding 
heights  were  melting  away.” — Hull. 
In  1580  the  valley  was  the  scene  of  a 
disastrous  engagement  between  the 
troops  of  the  Deputy,  Lord  Grey  de 
Wilton,  and  the  O’Byrnes,  in  which 
the  former  were  defeated  with  signal 
loss.  Here,  too,  Holt  held  out  in  1798, 
and  received  a letter  as  to  his  sur- 
render from  Sir  John  Moore. 

Should  the  tourist  desire  he  can 
omit  the  next  stretch  of  the  Military 
Road  and  proceed  by  a good  road 
for  cycling  to  Greenan  (4  m.).  Here 
the  road  from  Augbrim  is  joined, 
and  passing  Ballinderry , it  meets  in 
another  3|  m.  the  road  from  Rath- 
drum  at  Clara  Bridge  (see  p.  302). 

Leaving  Drumgoff  the  Military 
Road  rises  rapidly  as  at  Aghavan- 
nagh.  a heavy  climb  of  about  1J  m., 
and  the  whole  is  but  a repetition  of 
the  previous  stretch.  The  surface 
affords  a go<M  grip  for  a machine,  and 
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the  descent  (about  3 m.)  is  safe  with 
due  caution,  the  last  quarter  of  a mile 
requiring  special  care.  The  Rath- 
drum  road  is  joined  at  Derrybawn 
and  Laragh  soon  reached  (p.  302). 

Two  valleys  fall  in  at  this  point 
from  the  N.W. — the  Vale  of  Glen - 
dasan,  a river  which  has  a course  of 
about  3 m.  from  Lough  Nahanagan , 
and  the  Vale  of  Glendalough,  the 
upper  portion  of  which  is  watered 
by  a small  stream,  the  Glenealo, 
that  descends  from  its  rocky  fast- 
nesses in  the  Table  Mt.  to  fall  into 
the  upper  and  lower  lakes.  The 
scenery  of  the  Upper  Lahe  is  of  a 
very  grand  character.  On  the  N., 
Camaderry,  2296  ft.,  and  on  the  S. 
Lugduff,  2176  ft.,  rise  in  fine  es- 
carpments from  the  brink  of  the 
water,  approaching  so  closely  to- 
gether at  the  head  as  scarce  to  leave 
a passage  for  the  mountain  torrent 
that  feeds  the  lake.  The  Loiuer 
Lahe  is  much  smaller,  and  the  valley 
is  much  more  open;  but  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Round  Tower  and  the 
deserted  ruins  gives  it  a very  weird 
and  melancholy  aspect. 

History. — The  foundation  of  the  city 
of  Glendalough,  noted  for  its  “Seven 
Churches,”  may  be  ascribed  to  St. 
Kevin  (Ir.  Coemhghen , the  fair- 
born),  who  as  early  as  the  6th  cent. 
founded  a Church  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Upper  Lake,  from  which  he  subse- 
quently removed  to  the  opening  of  the 
valley.  He  was  of  the  ro}  al  house  of 
Leinster,  and  died  at  a great  age  in 
618.  He  was  educated  by  his  uncle 
Eugene,  Bishop  of  Ardstraw.  Leaving 
him  he  became  a hermit  for  7 years, 
and  we  are  told  in  a £ Life  ’ of  him  that 
“ on  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  his 
dwelling  vras  a hollow  tree  ; on  the 
southern  he  dwelt  in  a very  narrow' 
cave,  to  which  there  was  no  access 
except  by  a boat,  for  a perpendicular 
reck  of  great  height  oveibangs  it  from 
above.”  Lie  attracted  numbers  of 
disciples  to  the  place  and  erected  a 
monastery.  In  the  11th  cent,  it  was 
devastated  five  times  by  fire  and  sword. 
In  1 163  it  wras  burnt  again,  St,  Kevin’s 


House  being  consumed  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  the  city  is  described  as 
having  lain  waste  for  40  years,  and 
being  a veritable  den  of  robbers, 
“speluncalatronum.”  It  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Dermot  McMorrough  and  also 
of  the  Anglo-Normans,  and  was  burnt 
again  by  the  English  forces  in  1398. 

Immediately  at  the  back  of  the 
Loyal  Hotel  is  an  enclosure,  con- 
taining the  ruins  of  the  Cathedral, 
Priest’s  House,  St.  Chiaran’s  Ch.,  St. 
Kevin’s  House  or  Kitchen,  and  the 
Round  Tower.  1.  The  enclosure  is 
entered  by  a magnificent  though 
terribly  dilapidated  Gateway,  which 
Petrie  compares  to  the  Roman-built 
Newport  gate  at  Lincoln.  In  form 
it  was  a square  within,  having  ex- 
ternal and  internal  arches,  from  be- 
tween which  rose  a tower.  It  is 
11  ft.  high,  9 ft.  8 in.  in  width, 
and  16  ft.  deep.  Enough  of  it  re- 
mains to  show  the  undressed  blocks 
of  mica-slate  and  the  chiselled 
granite  blocks  of  the  arches  and 
pilasters.  2.  The  Cathedral  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  erected  about 
the  commencement  of  the  7th  cent., 
probably  by  Gobhan  Saer,  the  great 
architect  of  that  day ; the  nave  is 
48  ft.  6 in.  by  30  ft.,  the  N.  door 
has  clustered  shafts,  but  the  head  is 
gone.  The  chancel  appears  to  be  of 
later  date.  The  fallen  arch  has 
been  restored  to  about  8 courses 
above  the  piers.  It  is  entered  by  a 
square  headed  doorway,  6 ft.  9 in. 
high,  in  which  the  weight  upon  the 
lintel  is  taken  off  by  a semicircular 
arch.  The  chancel  is  25  ft.  by  21  ft. 
10  in.  The  masonry  of  the  chancel 
is  much  less  massive  than  that  in 
the  body  of  the  Church,  and  more- 
over is  not  bonded  into  that  of  the 
nave,  thus  showing  its  more  modern 
erection.  The  E.  window  was  re- 
markable for  its  ornamental  char- 
acter, possessing  a chevron  moulding 
and  a sculptured  frieze  running  on 
each  side  from  the  spring  of  the 
arch.  Note  4 early  Tombs  with 
Celtic  crosses  and  a richly  carved 
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Slab.  It  is  also  worth  notice,  that 
the  stone  of-  which  this  E.  window 
is  built,  is  a sort  of  oolite  stone  not 
found  anywhere  in  this  district. 

3.  The  Round  Tower,  which 
stands  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the 
enclosure  about  50  yds.  from  the 
Cathedral,  is  about  110  ft.  high,  and 
52  ft.  in  circumference ; the  conical 
roof  was  replaced  in  1876,  the  stones 
having  been  found  wdthin  it.  It 
has  a semicircular-headed  door- 
way 10  ft.  from  the  ground,  with 
inclined  jambs  5 ft.  7 in.  high.  It 
is  without  any  ornament,  and  “ is 
constructed  of  blocks  of  granite, 
chiselled,  though  the  wall  of  the 
tower  generally  is  formed  of  rubble 
masonry  of  the  mica-slate  of  the 
adjacent  mountains ; and  in  this 
circumstance  it  resembles  the  door- 
ways of  several  churches  in  the 
valley Each  of  the  5 storeys  has 
one  light,  and  the  top  4 sq. -headed 
windows. 

4.  Immediately  S.  of  the  Cathe- 
dral is  Kevin's  Gross , a granite 
monolith,  11  ft.  high,  3 ft.  8 in. 
across  the  arms,  and  1 ft.  5 in.  thick  ; 
it  is  unfinished,  but  shows  the  en- 
closing circle  unpierced. 

5.  The  Church  of  Our  Lady,  stand- 
ing W.  of  the  Cathedral  towards 
the  lake,  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  first  erected  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  valley  or  the  city  of  Glenda- 
lotigh  by  St.  Kevin,  “ qui  ibi  duxit 
vitam  eremiticam,”  and  was  buried 
here.  It  consists  of  a nave  32  ft. 
by  20J  ft.,  and  a chancel  21  ft. 

4 in.  by  19J  ft.  The  arch  has  fallen  ; 
notice  some  Slabs  with  incised 
crosses.  It  possesses  a remarkable 
Doorway,  of  massive  dimensions  in 
a style  resembling  Greek  architec- 
ture. It  is  5 ft.  10  in.  high,  2 ft. 

8 in.  wide  at  the  top  and  3 ft.  at 
the  bottom,  being  formed  of  7 stones 
of  the  thickness  of  the  wall;  the 
jintel,  5 ft.  I in.  long,  is  ornamented 


on  its  soffit  with  a cross,  u saltier- 
wise, somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  Killiney  (p.  296).  The  E.  win- 
dow is  rudely  arched  within,  the 
head  is  formed  of  3 blocks,  and  the 
outer  face  has  a carved  fret  pattern. 

6.  South  of  the  Cathedral  is 
the  Priest’s  House.  This  was 
a complete  ruin  until  recent  years, 
when  it  was  reconstructed  from 
drawings  made  by  Beranger  in  1778. 
The  outside  E.  wall  has  a pecu- 
liar seat  or  recess.  Sir  Wm.  Wilde 
thinks  this  was  an  opening  which 
may  have  been  an  entrance  or  win- 
dow. According  to  him  the  most 
interesting  monument  in  Glenda- 
lough is  an  angular-headed  stone 
with  a figure,  it  is  supposed,  of  St. 
Kevin,  between  an  ecclesiastic, 
with  what  is  probably  a crozier,  and 
a bell-ringer.  • This  was  found  by 
Beranger  and  drawn  by  him. 

7.  The  most  interesting  feature  in 

the  enclosure  is  St.  Kevin’s  Kitchen. 
The  tourist  who  has  visited  Kells 
(Rte.  4)  will  at  once  recognise  the 
great  similarity  between  St.  Co- 
lumba’s  House  and  St.  Kevin’s, 
although  the  latter  has  been  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  changed  into  a 
church  by  the  subsequent  addition 
of  a chancel  and  bell  turret,  neither 
of  which  in  all  probability  belonged 
to  the  original  building  ; this  chan- 
cel has  been  destroyed,  but  it  will 
be  perceived  on  close  examination 
that  the  walls  of  the  adjoining 
sacristy  are  not  bonded  into  those  of 
the  main  building.  “ It  will  be 
observed  also  that  the  chancel  arch 
is  of  subsequent  formation ; for  its 
semicircular  head  is  hot  formed  on 
the  principle  of  the  arch,  but  by  the 
cutting  away  of  the  horizontally  laid 
stones  of  the  original  wall,  in  which 
operation  a portion  of  the  original 
window  placed  in  this  wall  was  de- 
stroyed and  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  aperture  built  up  with  solid 
masonry.” — Petrie.  The  arch  is 
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9 ft.  high  by  5 wide.  Divested  of 
these  additions,  we  find  that  St. 
Kevin’s  House  is  an  oblong  build- 
ing, 23  ft.  by  15  ft.,  with  a very 
high-pitched  stone  roof,  an  arched 
room  below,  and  a small  croft  be- 
tween ; this  is  5 ft.  high  by  5 ft. 
wide,  and  is  entered  by  a ladder 
from  the  W.  A stringcourse  runs 
at  the  base  of  the  roof,  and  is  carried 
along  the  base  of  the  end  wall.  It 
was  entered  by  a door  on  the  W. 
side,  and  lighted  by  2 plain  win- 
dows in  the  E.  end,  one  above  the 
other,  and  one  in  the  S.  wall ; the 
door,  which  is  now  blocked  up,  was 
square-headed,  with  the  weight 
taken  off  the  lintel  by  a semicir- 
cular arch  as  in  the  Cathedral  door. 
Kising  from  the  W.  gable,  and  9 ft. 
above  the  roof,  is  the  addition  of  a 
small  round-towered  Belfry , giving 
a total  height  of  40  ft. ; it  has  a 
conical  roof  and  4 quadrangular 
apertures  facing  the  cardinal  points. 
The  entrance  is  from  the  croft. 
Three  holes  for  bell  ropes  have  been 
cut  through  the  vault  of  the  nave. 

The  sacristy  was  apparently  simi- 
lar to  the  chancel,  being  stone-roofed 
and  ornamented  with  a rude  string- 
course similar  to  that  of  the  main 
building. 

It  is  considered  by  Petrie  that 
these  additions  took  place  not  long 
after  the  death  of  S.  Kevin,  whose 
name  was  held  in  such  reverence 
that  naturally  enough  it  was  sought 
to  convert  his  residence  into  a 
Church.  An  interesting  collection 
of  tombs,  querns,  crosses,  &c.,  are 
now  preserved  here. 

8.  Adjoining  are  the  slight  re- 
mains of  an  early  Church,  which 
have  recently  been  unearthed ; this 
may  have  been  St.  Chiaran’s  Church, 
which  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
burned  in  1163.  The  nave  measures 
18J  ft.  by  14  ft.  9 in.;  and  the 
chancel,  8 ft.  8 in.  by  8 ft.  4 in. 

Just  across  the  river  to  the  S.  is  the 
Beerstone,  with  a cup-like  hollow, 


evidently  artificial.  The  legend  at- 
tached to  it  is  that  St.  Kevin  found 
an  infant  deserted  by  its  mother  in 
the  glen  and  carried  it  to  this  spot. 
In  his  anxiety  to  procure  it  food,  a 
beautiful  white  doe  appeared,  and 
then,  and  until  the  child  was  reared, 
was  milked  daily  into  the  Deer- 
stone. 

The  remaining  churches  are  all 
at  some  little  distance  off;  they  are — 

9.  Trinity,  or  the  Ivy  Church,  near 
the  road  leading  from  Laragh  to 
Glendalough.  The  nave  is  29  ft. 
by  17  ft.,  and  the  chancel  13J  ft.  by 
8 ft.  9 in.  In  the  chancel  E.  wall  is 
a semicircular-headed  window,  the 
arch  cut  out  of  a single  stone — also 
a triangular-headed  window,  S.  wall ; 
the  chancel  arch  is  semicircular, 
and  springs  from  jambs  “ which 
have  an  inclination  corresponding 
with  the  doorways  and  windows.” 
Note  the  larger  Holed- stone  kept 
here.  A W.  door,  6 ft.  2 in.  high, 
with  lintle  and  slightly  inclined 
jambs  about  2|  ft.  wide,  leads  into 
the  sacristy,  over  which  once  rose  a 
round  tower.  Petrie  says  it  was  60  ft. 
high  and  40  ft.  in  circumference; 
it  fell  in  a storm  in  1818.  Its 
rectangular  basement  measures 
10  ft.  4 in.  by  9 ft.  4 in , has  a 
round-headed  window  in  the  N. 
wall  and  part  of  the  barrel 
vaulting. 

10. '  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  near  Derry  bawn,  are  the 
ruins  of  St.  Saviour’s  Monastery, 
which  possess  more  interesting  de- 
tails than  any  of  the  others.  It 
consists  of  a nave  45  ft.  by  19  ft.  3 in. 
and  a chancel  14  ft.  2 in.  by  11 J ft., 
this  has  been  largely  rebuilt  by  the 
Board  of  Works.  The  chancel  con- 
tains a stone  seat  at  the  E.  end,  and 
3 niches  in  the  S.  wall,  which  pro- 
bably served  for  piscina  or  ambry. 
The  beautiful  chancel  arch  which 
had  fallen  has  been  rc-erccted. 
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u This  arch  is  of  three  orders,  resting 
on  large  clustered  piers.  The  first 
order  is  very  plain,  with  hood  mould- 
ing ; the  right  capital  is  ancient  and 
is  ornamented  with  fret-work.  The 
second  order  is  of  rich  dog-tooth 
blocks  resting  on  angular  piers,  the 
capital  modern,  right  pier  ancient 
rectangular  with  flutings.  The  third 
order  is  of  double  chevrons,  enclosing 
floral  and  leaf  designs  and  faces.,, 
— Mr.  J.  T.  Westropp.  A staircase 
in  the  E.  wall  leads  to  the  roof. 
The  E.  window  is  deeply  splayed, 
and  has  two  round-headed  lights 
cut  out  of  a single  stone.  The 
capitals  and  bases  should  be  care- 
fully studied  for  the  sake  of  the 
fantastic  sculptures  of  human  heads 
and  animals,  a not  uncommon 
decoration  of  the  12th  cent,  of  Irish 
architecture.-)*  Ledwich,  whatever 
his  authority  may  be  worth,  con- 
sidered that  all  this  ornamenta- 
tion was  of  Danish  origin ; but 
Petrie  holds  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  prototypes  in  the  debased  archi- 
tecture of  Greece  and  Rome.  Pro- 
ceeding W.  we  pass  St.  Kevin’s  Well , 
the  Deer-stone  already  mentioned, 
and  skirting  the  shores  of  the  lower 
lake  we  reach 

11.  Reefert  Church,  situated  on  the 
S,  bank  of  the  upper  lake.  It  was 
the  “ clara  cella  ” first  founded  by 
St.  Kevin  before  he  moved  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley.  It  consists 
of  a nave  29  ft.  by  17 J ft.  and  a 
chancel  14  ft.  by  8 ft.  9 in.,  separated 
by  a semicircular  arch  the  full 
width  of  the  chancel.  It  contains  a 
square-headed  doorway  5 ft.  9 in. 
high,  with  inclined  jambs  of 
chiselled  blocks  of  granite.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  among  trees; 
but  the  enclosure  has  been  strangely 
interfered  with  by  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  laid  out  in  the  most 
artificial  manner.  It  was  the 
ancient  burial-place  of  the  O’Tooles, 

+ Similar  examples  are  found  at  Clon- 
macnoise. 


including  the  king  of  whom  there 
are  so  many  traditions,  and  contains 
numerous  Irish  and  Latin  crosses 
and  incised  slabs.  Two  slabs  with 
Irish  inscriptions,  one  dated  1010, 
have  long  since  disappeared,  broken 
up,  it  is  said,  and  sold  as  specimens 
to  visitors.  A slab  was  discovered 
here  in  1876  with  inscriptions  in 
Greek  and  Irish  characters.  Still 
further,  near  the  cliff  of  Lugduff, 
are — 

12.  The  very  scanty  remains  of 
Teampull-na-Skellig,  the  Church  of 
the  rock.  It  measures  26  ft.  by 
16  ft.,  has  a double  E.  window  and 
the  remains  of  a small  cell.  There 
are  stone  Crosses  near  Reefert 
Church,  and  near  the  road  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  valley. 

It  is  a charming  woodland  walk 
along  the  S.  bank  of  the  lakes,  and 
at  the  foot  of  Derry bawn  Moun- 
tain, where  the  Osmunda  regalis 
flourishes.  At  the  back  of  the  Inn , 
which  is  situated  just  between  the 
two  lakes,  the  tourist  should  ascend 
Lugduff  brook  for  a short  distance 
to  see  the  Pollanass  Waterfall ; and 
having  visited  Reefert  and  T eampull- 
na-Skellig,  should  cross  the  Cause- 
way and  take  boat  on  the  upper 
lake  to  St.  Kevin’s  Bed.  The  ap- 
proach is  difficult,  and  the  descent 
still  more  so  from  the  cliff  above. 

“This  wonder-working  couch  is  a 
small  cave  in  the  face  of  a rock, 
capable  of  containing  3 persons  at 
most,  hanging-  perpendicularly  over 
the  lake  ; the  approach  is  by  a narrow 
path  along  the  steep  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, at  every  step  of  which  the 
slightest  false  trip  would  precipitate 
the  pedestrian  into  the  lake  below. 
After  passing  the  Rubicon  of  the 
Lady’s  Leap,  the  landing-place  im- 
mediately above  the  cave  is  soon 
reached  without  difficulty ; but  the 
visitor  must  descend  with  caution,  his 
face  turned  to  the  rock  down  which  he 
climbs,  while  the  guide  directs  which 
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way  he  is  to  turn,  and  where  to  plant 
his  foot,  until  at  last  he  reaches  the 
mouth  of  the  sainted  bed.” — Otway . 
Here  it  was  that  St.  Kevin,  to  escape 
from  the 

“ Eyes  of  most  unholy  blue  ” 

of  Kathleen,  who  loved  him  not  wisely 
but  too  well,  fixed  his  hermit’s 
couch  : — 

“ ‘ Here  at  least,’  he  calmly  said, 

‘ Woman  ne’er  shall  find  my  bed.’ 

Ah  ! the  good  saint  little  knew 

What  that  wily  sox  can  do.” 

Moore. 

For  she  traced  him  out,  and  St.  Kevin 
woke  one  morning  from  his  sleep  to 
find  her  watching  beside  him.  He 
rose,  and  with  a sudden  impulse 
hurled  poor  Kathleen  into  the  lake. 
“ The  tale,  however,  is  differently 
told  in  the  life  of  St.  Kevin,  as  detailed 
in  the  Codex  Kilkenniensis,  where  it 
states  that  it  was  during  his  student- 
ship that  a beautiful  female  became 
enamoured  of  him,  but  that  she  was 
cured  of  her  love  by  a good  whip- 
ping of  nettles,  and  afterwards  led  a 
penitent  life.” — ‘ Journal,  R.S.A.I.,’ 
1872-3.  The  Bed  was  visited  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  1825,  of  which  Lock- 
hart tells  us  in  his  4 Life.’  He  was 
accompanied  by  Lord  Plunket,  who 
told  the  female  guide  he  was  a poet. 
“ Poet ! ” said  she,  “the  devil  a bit  of 
him,  but  an  honoured  gentleman,  he 
gave  me  half-a-crown.” 

The  visitor  should  take  a walk 
along  the  N.  bank  of  the  lake  for 
1J  m.,  from  which  some  charming 
views  are  to  be  had.  Should  the 
tourist  have  time,  he  should  make 
an  excursion  up  the  Glendasan 
Valley , and  past  the  Lugganamon 
Lead-mines  (which  are  3 m.  dis- 
tant from  the  Royal  Hotel),  to  the 
summit  level  at  Wicklow  Gap, 
1569  ft.,  from  whence  lie  will  obtain 
very  fine  mountain  views.  From  a 
little  short  of  the  Gap  the  ascent, 
which  is  not  difficult,  can  be  made 
of  Thonehigee  (2684  ft.),  from  which 
very  extensive  views  are  obtained  of 
the  great  Wicklow  groups.  The  road 


from  the  Wicklow  Gap  continues  to 
Blessington,  from  whence  he  can 
return  to  Dublin  by  steam-tram 
(see  Rte.  1).  We  cannot,  however, 
recommend  this  to  the  cyclist,  but 
it  is  a fine  walk. 

Distances  of  the  Hotel — from 
Bray,  19  J m. ; Round  wood,  7 m.  ; 
Annamoe,  4 in. ; Laragh,  1J  m. ; 
Rathdrum,  8J  m. ; Luggala,  11  m. ; 
Wicklow  Gap,  4J  m. ; Drumgoff 
Bridge,  7 m. ; Devil's  Glen,  8 m. ; 
Sally  Gap,  13  m. 


Glendalough  to  Dublin. 

On  the  return,  the  road  is  retraced 
and  followed  to  Laragh.  Con- 
tinuing by  the  mountain  route  the 
road  rises  through  Glenmacnass , at 
the  head  of  which  there  is  a good 
Fall  (7  m.)  on  the  river.  Reaching 
the  ridge  the  scene  is  as  bleak  and 
wild  as  any  hitherto  met,  and  con- 
tinues so  by  what  is  no  longer  a 
road  to  Sally  Gap  (14  m.).  The 
tourist  may,  however,  prefer  the 
easier  and  tamer  road  to  Round- 
wood.  Passing  on  the  1.  Laragh 
House , and  winding  up  a steep  and 
long  hill,  the  village  of  Annamoe  is 
reached,  adjoining  which  is  Glen- 
dalough. 

Annamoe  is  associated  with  an  inci- 
dent in  the  jmuthf  ul  history  of  Laurence 
Sterne.  He  was  living  in  1720  at  the 
Wicklow  barracks,  and  he  writes  in 
his  autobiography — “ From  thence  we 
decamped  to  stay  half  a year  with 
Mr.  Featherston,  a clergyman,  about 
7 m.  from  Wicklonr,  who,  being  a 
relative,  of  my  mother’s,  invited  us  to 
his  parsonage  at  Animo.  It  was  in 
this  parish  during  our  stay  that  1 
had  that  wonderful  escape  of  falling 
through  a mill-race  -whilst  the  mill 
was  going,  and  of  being  taken  out 
unhurt.  The  story  is  incredible,  but 
known  for  truth  in  all  that  part  of 
Ireland,  where  hundreds  of  com?non 
people  flocked  to  see  me.”  The  ruins 
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of  the  mill  are  still  pointed  out  where 
the  accident  occurred. 

Between  3 and  4 m.  to  the  rt.,  and 
visible  from  the  road,  is  the  entrance 
of  the  Devil’s  Glen.  Passing  on  rt. 
Roundwood  Park , beyond  which  is 
the  Reservoir  (p.  301),  we  reach,  7 m., 

Roundwood,#  a prettily  situated 
village  on  the  banks  of  the  Vartry. 
This  is  a favourite  pi  tee  with  many, 
the  quarters  being  comfortable,  and 
the  situation  central  for  Lough 
Tay,  Lough  Dan,  GleraLdough,  the 
Devil’s  Glen,  and  Luggala.  It  is 
moreover  a good  fishing-station. 

The  tourist  should  not  leave 
Roundwood  without  visiting  Lough 
Dan,  which  he  may  do  either  by 
proceeding  to  the  Old  Bridge,  and 
thence  walking  up  the  Annamoe 
River;  or  else  by  turning  off  from 
the  Luggala  road  near  the  Police- 
barrack,  and  following  the  Annamoe 
down.  Lough  Dan  is  a rather  long 
sheet  of  water,  685  ft.  above  the  sea, 
situated  in  a hollow  between  the 
mountains  of  Knocknacloghole  and 
Slievebuckh ; it  is  fed  by  the 
Annamoe  and  Tnchavore  Rivers,  the 
former  of  which  discharges  itself  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  near  the 
demesne  of  Lake  View.  Although 
a characteristic  mountain  lake,  it 
does  not  possess  the  stern  and  more 
romantic  beauties  of  Lough  Tay, 
which  is  some  2 m.  to  the  N.,  and 
occupies  a circular  come  nearly  at 
the  head  of- the  glen  of  the  An- 
namoe. The  cliff  scenery  here  is 
very  fine,  and  agreeably  contrasts 
with  the  woods  and  grounds  of 
Luggala , a romantic  retreat  as  far 
away  from  the  busy  hum  of  men  as 
any  hermit  could  wish.  Among  the 
hills  near  Lough  Dan,  Holt,  the  rebel 
leader,  long  held  out  against  the 
military  in  1798.  He  surrendered  to 
Lord  Powerscourt,  was  transported 
for  life,  but  returned,  wrote  his 
‘ Memoirs,’  and  died  in  Kingstown 
(1826). 
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From  Roundwood  four  routes  are 
available * L A road  crossing  the 
lower  end  of  the  Reservoir  to  New- 
town Mt.  Kennedy,  and  following 
the  road  already  travelled,  through 
the  Glen  of  the  Downs. 

2.  A direct  road  to  Bray,  running 
through  Galary , skirting  the  deer- 
park  of  Powerscourt,  and  crossing 
the  Dargle  at  Tinnahinch  Bridge 
(p.  298). 

3.  A bleak  mountain  road  to  the 
E.  of  this  last,  which  steers  clear  of 
'Powerscourt  and  Enniskerry,  and 
winds  round  the  Great  Sugar leaf, 
falling  into  the  Bray  road  near 
Holly  brook. 

4.  A more  circuitous  route,  by 
turning  off  to  the  1.  at  Anna  Garter 
Bridge,  and  following  the  road  to 
Luggala.  From  Sally  Gap,  where 
the  Military  Road  is  joined,  it  is 
5 m.  to  Glencree,  passing  Loughs 
Bray  ; from  here,  turning  sharply  to 
the  E.,  the  road  runs  through  Ennis^ 
kerry  to  Bray. 

Taking  the  last  road  the  way  lies 
past  Lough  Tay  on  the  Land  Luggala. 
The  hill  here  is  dangerous  to 
descend.  Nitilla  gracilis  is  to  be 
found  near  the  waterside,  and  char 
is  an  inhabitant  of  this  lake  as  well 
as  of  that  of  Glendalough.  It  is 
said,  by  the  way,  that  St.  Kevin 
dwelt  at  a cell  at  Luggala,  until 
driven  away  by  the  importunities  of 
Kathleen. 

From  Lough  Tay  and  Luggala 
the  road  keeps  along  the  bank  of  the 
Annamoe,  and  on  the  S.W.  side  of 
Douce  and  War  Hill,  to  join  the 
Military  Road  at  15  m.  Sally  Gap 
(1631  ft.).  The  road  is  a steep 
climb,  with  a bad  surface  in  many 
places,  which  are  torn  up  by  the 
rushing  waters  down  the  mountain 
side  following  after  heavy  rains: 
Immediately  on  the  rt.  are  Douce 
(2384  ft.),  War  Hill  (2250  ft.),  and 
Tonduff  (2107  ft.),  and  on  the  1. 
Duff  Hill  (2364  ft.),  Gravale  (2352 
ft.),  and  Kippure  (2473  ft.).  At  the 
height  of  1700  ft.  is  the  watershed 
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of  the  Annamoe  and  the  Liffey, 
the  source  of  which  last  is  but  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  Gap. 
From  the  Gap  a road  runs  across 
the  mountains,  following  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Liffey.  and  joins 
the  Dublin  and  Blessington  road 
at  Brittas.  The  Military  Road 
reaches,  as  we  have  said,  an 
elevation  of  about  1700  ft.  past 
Loughs  Bray  to  Glencree,  20  m. 
(see  pp.  299  and  305).  From 
here  it  passes  over  the  shoulder  of 
Killakee  Mt.  and  by  the  fine  grounds 
of  Killakee  House . A little  farther 
on  a Cromlech  may  be  visited  at 
Mount  Yen  us,  which  is  19  ft.  in 
length  and  11  in  breadth.  The 
table-stone,  like  that  of  Howth,  has 
been  either  dislodged,  or,  as  some 
think,  it  was  never  superimposed. 
The  road  now  descends  by  an  easy 
gradient  by  Rathfarnham  into 
Dublin  (32  m.).  From  Glencree  a 
good  road  runs  down  to  Enniskerry , 
but  there  is  a very  dangerous  hill 
at  the  entrance  to  the  village. 

The  road  from  Enniskerry  to 
Dublin  is  carried  on  the  W.  flank  of 
Shankill  Mountain,  through  a wild 
and  singular  ravine  known  as  the 
Scalp,  which  appears  to  have  been 
rent  by  some  tremendous  shock, 
leaving  only  just  room  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  highway.  Mr.  Hull  des- 
cribes it  as  an  old  and  dried-up  river- 
vallev,  like  the  Gap  of  Barnesmore 
(Rte.  18),  and  the  Glen  of  the  Downs 
(p.  300).  Huge  masses  of  granite 
are  tossed  about  and  piled  up  in 
picturesque  confusion,  affording  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  other  glens 
which  the  tourist  has  visited.  The 
old  road  ran  at  the  bottom  of  the 
defile. 

The  tourist  can  reach  Dublin  from 
Carrickmines  Stat!  by  turning  to 
the  rt.  at  Golden  Ball , or  continue 
the  road  to  the  cky  through  Stepa- 
side — Kilgobbin  Castle  on  rt.  (see 
Rte.  26),  at  the  foot  of  the  Three 
Rock  Mt.,  and  Dundrum. 


ROUTE  26. 

DUBLIN  TO  WEXFORD,  THROUGH 

WICKLOW,  ARKLOW,  AND  ENNIS- 

CORTHY. 

The  tourist  may  take  his  choice 
of  proceeding  by  2 Rlys.  as  far  as 
Bray.  The  Kingstown  and  Bray 
line  is  described  in  Rte.  25. 

Quitting  the  Harcourt  Street  Stat., 
we  pass  through  the  E.  part  of  the 
suburb  of  Rathmines. 

At  2 m.  Millt own,  the  Dodder,  a 
bright  active  stream  running  from 
the  Dubliu  mountains,  is  crossed. 
This  village  gives  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Milltown  to  the  Leeson  family. 
Thence  passing  Windy  Arbour  and 
leaving  on  rt.  Rathfarnham,  we  arrive 
at,  3 m. 

Dundrum,  the  Fort  on  the  Ridge, 
another  suburb  much  resorted  to  as 
a residence  by  the  citizens  of  Dublin. 
To  1.  of  the  Stat.  is  Mount  Anville, 
once  the  seat  of  the  late  William 
Dargan,  the  well-known  railway 
contractor,  whose  active  enterprise 
and  patriotism  were  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  results  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  although  his 
greatest  improvements  were  effected 
in  Bray  and  the  county  Wicklow 
generally.  The  house  and  grounds, 
with  its  conservatory  and  iook-out 
tower,  are  well  worth  seeing.  Mount 
Anville  House  is  now  a Convent. 

We  now  get  a near  view  on  the  rt. 
of  the  beautiful  ranges  of  mountains, 
and  can  appreciate  the  advantages 
which  the  Dublin  inhabitant  pos- 
sesses in  being  able  to  emerge  almost 
out  of  the  streets  of  a great  city 
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into  the  heart  of  bold  hill  scenery. 
Immediately  on  the  rt.  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  is  the  Three  Rock 
Mountain,  1469  ft.  the  advanced 
guard  of  granite  hills  that  extend 
from  hence  to  Naas,  in  the  co.  of 
Kildare.  It  is  worth  while  to  make 
an  excursion  to  the  summit,  leav- 
ing the  Rly.  at,  5J  m.,  Stillorgan, 
from  which  point  the  distance  is  not 
great,  though  the  collar-work  is 
heavy.  The  views  over  Dublin  Bay, 
the  Hill  of  Howth,  and  the  ranges 
inland,  are  at  once  extensive  and 
beautiful.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
near  Stepaside,  are  the  ruins  of 
Kilgobbin  Castle , Church , and  Irish 
Cross ; the  castle,  w7h ether  from  its 
name  or  otherwise,  is  popularly 
attributed  to  Gobhan  Saer,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  contained  marvel- 
lous treasures  at  its  foundations. 
We  pass  on  the  1.  the  Reservoirs, 
which  immediately  supply  Dublin 
from  Roundwood ; they  cover  26 
acres,  and  hold  100,000,000  galls., 
or  a nine  days’  supply.  The  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  1.  of  the  railway  is 
dotted  with  villas  and  residences. 
Amongst  them  are  Leopardstown 
Park  (Jas.  Talbot  Power,  Esq.)  and 
Stillorgan  Castle  (now  an  asylum). 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Foxrock 
and  Cabinteely,  a village  situated 
at  the  western  foot  of  Killiney  Hill, 
which,  with  the  high  ground  run- 
ning down  from  Kingstown  and 
Dalkey,  intercepts  the  view  of  the 
sea  for  the  present.  At  6 m.  is 
Foxrock,  and  to  the  rt.  is  a fine  view 
of  Leopardstown  Racecourse , stretch- 
ing in  a bold  sweep  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  The  line  has  been 
traversing,  between  this  last  range 
and  the  Three  Rocks,  a hill  valley 
sometimes  called  the  Yale  of  Dun- 
drum  ; and  at  Carrickmines,  7J  m., 
it  enters  that  of  Shangannagh, 
emerging  on  the  coast  at  Bray.  Near 
the  Stat.  are  some  antiquarian  re- 
mains ; on  the  rt.  the  ruins  of  the 
little  Church  of  Tidly , said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Danes  and  dedi- 


cated to  St.  Olave.  Near  it,  in  the 
centre  of  the  road,  is  an  ancient 
Cross , resting  on  a modern  support 
of  masonry.  On  the  1.,  in  the 
grounds  of  Glendruid , is  a Cromlech , 
consisting  of  a large  table-stone,  14 
ft.  long  by  12  broad,  supported  by  6 
uprights,  variously  estimated  at  25 
and  38  tons  in  weight. 

At  the  village  of  Kilternan,  near 
Golden  Ball,  2 m.  to  rt.,  is  a second 
Cromlech , the  covering  stone  of 
which  measurts  23  ft.  6 in.  by  17  in 
breadth,  and  also  rests  on  6 sup- 
porters (see  p.  T17]).  The  little 
Church  of  Kilternan  presents  an 
ancient  side-wall  and  W.  gable,  with 
a blocked  square-headed  doorway, 
the  present  one  being  on  the  S.  side. 

9f  m.,  at  Shankill  Stat.,  a very 
picturesque  view  is  obtained  of  Kil- 
liney Hill  and  its  villas,  with  a 
broad  expanse  of  sea  on  the  1.,  while 
on  the  rt.  are  fresh  summits  and 
peaks — the  Two  Rock  Mountain, 
1699  ft.,  on  the  W.,  and  the  Sugar- 
loaf,  1659  ft.,  just  appearing  on  the 
S.  Immediately  to  the  rt.  of  the 
Rly.  is  Carrickgollogan  Hill  (cor- 
rupted into  “Katty  Golagher”), 
surmounted  by  a Chimney , serving 
by  means  of  a flue  across  the  hill, 
about  1 m.  long,  as  an  outlet  for  the 
smoke  of  the  lead- works  of  Bally- 
corus,  which  are  now  discontinued. 
Lowrer  down  is  a Shot-tower , near 
which  is  the  site  of  Ballvcorus 
Castle.  Behind  this  ridge  is  the 
Scalp,  leading  from  Enniskerry  to 
Dublin  (see  p.  312).  Near  Ballvcorus 
is  a square  tower,  the  roof  of  which 
has  been  preserved,  called  Puck's 
Castle , one  of  the  many  places  where 
it  is  said  King  James  halted  for  a 
few  dajs  after  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne.  About  J m.  on  rt.  of  Stat. 
is  Shanganagh  Cromlech  in  good 
preservation. 

The  parish  of  Rathmichael,  in 
which  Shankill  is  situated,  was 
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once  of  considerable  importance, 
and  was  claimed  by  the  vicars-clioral 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Dublin  as  their 
perquisite.  There  are  slight  ruins 
of  the  Church  and  the  stump  of  a 
Bound  Totcer.  On  the  summit  of 
an  adjoining  hill  is  a large  Bath , 
from  which  the  parish  takes  its 
name.  The  line  soon  reaches  the 
shore,  and  joins  that  from  Kings- 
town and  Dalkey. 

On  rt.  of  the  junction  are  Shari- 
ganagh  Castle  (Mrs.  Rowan  Hamil- 
ton), and  the  ruins  of  Kilturk  Church. 

The  line  now  run3  along  the 
coast  to 

124  m.  Bray , described  in  Rte.  25. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  distance 
to  Wicklow  theRly.  closely  hugs  the 
coast — so  closely  that  in  many  places 
it  tunnels  through  projecting  head- 
lands or  is  carried  at  great  heights 
over  cliffs,  gullies,  and  ravines,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  waves  may  be 
seen  leaping  up  with  terrible  fury. 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  find  anywhere 
more  romantically  placed  or  more 
1 >oldly  executed  w« >rks.  Gliding  out 
of  the  Stat.  at  Bray,  we  round  Bray 
Head  by  a succession  of  short  tunnels, 
and  on  emerging  on  the  other  side 
obtain  beautiful  views  on  rt.  of  the 
Sugarloaf  (Great  and  Little) ; the 
charming  seat  of  Kilruddery  (Earl 
of  Meath)  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
latter  (see  p.  297).  A little  before 
arriving  at  Greystones,  17  m.,  we 
pass  on  the  rt.  the  ruins  of  the 
Church  and  Castle  of  Bathdoicn. 

17  m.  Greystones  # is  a pleasant 
little  bathing-place,  about  1J  in. 
from  Delgany,  which,  with  the  Glen 
of  the  Downs,  had  better  be  visited 
by  road  from  Bray.  It  has  made 
rapid  strides  in  recent  years  and  is 
much  frequented  in  the  summer 
months.  A fine  Hotel  has  been 
erected  and  very  sporting  Golf 
Links , nine-hole  course,  have  been 
laid  out  close  to  the  station. 


Near  Kilcoole  Stat.,  20  m.,  are 
Ballygannon , the  village  of  Kil- 
coole 1 m.  to  rt.,  and  Woodstock  House 
(Major  C.  R.  W.  Tottenham).  22 J m., 
at  Newcastle,  the  hills  recede,  and 
leave  a considerable  tract  of  level 
alluvial  ground.  About  3 m.  rt.  is 
the  National  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tion (1896)  occupying  a fine  site. 
25 J m.  Killoughter  Stat.  is  3 in. 
from  Ashford  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Devil’s  Glen. 

The  line  now  enters  the  Murrow, 
a long  grassy  spit  of  land  forming  a 
fine  promenade  for  the  people  of  W ick  - 
low,  and  separating  a lagoon  called 
Broad  Lough  from  the  sea.  The  line 
crosses  Broad  Lough  and  enters  Wick- 
low Stat.  about  \ m.  from  the  town. 

28|  m.  Wicklow  # (Pop.  3273)  is  a 
quaint-looking  town  stretching  in  a 
semicircle  round  the  bay,  and,  with 
the  cliffs  on  the  S.,  the  few  ruins  of 
Black  Castle,  and  the  distant  pro- 
montories of  Wicklow  Head,  makes 
up  a very  charming  landscape.  It 
is  a good  sea-side  resort  and  an  ex- 
cellent centre  for  cycling  to  the 
chief  points  of  interest  of  the  Wick- 
low scenery. 

Its  Ir.  name  was  Cill  - Mantain 
(Church  of  St.  Mantan),  and  it  is  said 
to  have  derived  the  name  of  Wicklow 
from  its  position  at  the  outlet  of  a 
long  narrow  creek,  forming  the  Mur- 
row, that  runs  N.  nearly  as  far  as 
Killoughter,  and  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Vartry  ; also  to  have  been 
called  Wykynglo,  Wygyngelo,  &c., 
from  the  Danes,  it  being  one  of 
their  earliest  maritime  stations. 
Black  Castle  was  begun  by  Maurice 
FitzGerald,  who  obtained  a grant  of 
land  here  from  Strongbow,  and 
finished  by  Sir  Wm.  FitzWilliam  in 
the  14th  cent.  It  was  a post  of 
danger  and  suffered  repeatedly  from 
attacks  by  the  mountain  septs  of 
Wicklow,  the  O’Tooles  and  O’Byrnes. 

The  Church  possesses  a copper 
cupola  and  the  remains  of  a good 
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Norm,  doorway  set  in  the  S.  porch, 
that  has  been  transplanted  from  an 
older  building.  In  the  grounds  of 
the  priest’s  house  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Franciscan  Abbey  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

The  town  itself,  which  is  the 
county  one,  has  been  much  im- 
proved in  recent  years.  It  contains 
the  usual  buildings  of  a county 
town  : Court-House , Gaol , Infirmary , 
&c.  There  is  a new  Coastguard 
Station , a new  Market-House,  and 
extensive  Waterworks  have  been 
constructed.  There  is  a Monument 
to  Captain  Halpin,  who  laid  the 
Atlantic  and  other  trans -Oceanic 
cables,  totalling  a length  of  23,000 
miles.  In  the  market-place  is  a 
Statue  to  4 Billy  ’ Byrne  the  rebc-1 
leader  of  1798,  with  medallions  of 
Joseph  Holt,  W.  M.  Byrne,  and 
Michael  D wyer.  A new  Harbour  has 
been  built  enclosed  by  a breakwater 
(500  ft.),  with  a pier  at  a cost  of 
about  50,000Z.  There  are  some  fine 
walks  in  the  neighbourhood  along 
the  cliffs  to  Bride's  Head , Wicklow 
Head,  and  the  Silver  Strand.  On 
Wicklow  Head  is  a Lighthouse, 
121  ft,  above  high  water,  which  has 
a white  occulting  light  (13  seconds) 
visible  16  m.  at  sea.  There  are  two 
other  Towers . on  this  head.  The 
cliffs  along  the  piece  of  coast  are 
bold,  and  from  them  a fine  view  ex- 
tends northward  as  far  as  Howth. 

Distances.  — Dublin,  28£  m.  ; 
Rathdrum,  9 m. ; Ashford,  4J  m. ; 
Arklow  (rail),  20|  m. ; (road)  15  m.  ; 
Ovoca,  12 J m. ; Bray,  16  m. 

Excursions : — 

1.  Ashford  and  the  Devil’s  Glen. 

2.  By  Arklow  road  through 
Deputy’s  Pass,  a beautiful  defile, 
and  back  by  Glenealy. 

3.  Rathdrum,  Wooden  Br.,  Augh- 
rim ; by  Military  Road  to  Drumgoff 
and  return  through  Greenan.  This 
is  a good  day’s  excursion  for  the 
cyclist. 


4.  Arklow  by  road  and  return  by 
train. 

5.  Rathdrum  and  Glendalough — 
return  by  Round  wood  and  the 
Devil’s  Glen. 

The  Rly.  now  turns  inland  to  the 
S.W.,  and  ascends  towards  the 
mountains,  to  (29f  m.)  Rathnew 
(p.  301).  This  is  the  station  for 
Ne wrath  Br.  Hotel  (1J  in.),  Ash- 
ford (2j  m.,  direct  s m.),  and  the 
Devil’s  Glen.  It  is  also  the  starting 
point,  in  the  season,  for  the  daily 
coach  runs  through  Wicklow  routes. 
At  33£  m.  is  the  village  of  Glenealy, 
where  the  scenery  is  picturesque 
and  varied  with  extensive  woods. 

On  rt.  are  Glencarrig  (R.  R. 
Drought,  Esq .),Ballyfree,  and  Holly- 
icood  (H.  A.  Tombe,  Esq.),  situated 
at  the  wooded  base  of  Garrick  Moun- 
tain, 1252  ft. ; and  on  1.  is  a wooded 
defile  known  as  the  Deputy’s  Bass , 
from  the  fact  of  the  army  of  Sir 
William  FitzWilliam,  the  Lord- 
Deputy,  having  marched  through  it 
in  1595. 

37 \ m.  Rathdrum  (Rte.  25). 

From  Rathdrum  the  line  keeps 
to  the  banks  of  the  river,  crossing 
it  frequently  and  affording  beau- 
tiful views  throughout,  and  passing 
Ococa,  42f  m.,  and  Wooden  Br., 
44 f m.  (p.  304).  From  here  a branch 
line  runs  through  Aughrim  to  Shil- 
lelagh (p.  304). 

The  line  to  Arklow  is  replete 
with  beauties  of  wood  and  river, 
passing  between  the  demesnes 
of  Glenart  Castle , rt.  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Carysfort,  and  1. 
Shelton  Abbey  (Countess  of  Wick- 
low), a beautiful  Gothic  mansion, 
built  from  designs  by  Morrison, 
“ meant  to  convey  to  the  spectator 
the  idea  of  an  ancient  abbey, 
changed  after  the  Reformation  into 
a baronial  residence.”  In  the  in- 
terior are  a beautiful  hall  and 
saloon,  leading  into  the  cloister 
gallery,  by  which  the  chief  apart- 
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ments  are  approached.  Visitors  are 
allowed  to  inspect  the  grounds. 
Passing  rt.  Ballyraine  and  Lumber- 
ton , the  tourist  arrives  at 

49  m.  Arklow#  (Pop.  4172),  a 
busy  fishing  and  shipping  town  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ovoca,  on  the  side 
of  a hill  overlooking  the  sea.  The 
manufacture  of  cordite  is  carried  on 
here.  Under  the  name  of  Arclogli  it 
was  included  under  those  grants  of 
territory  for  which  Henry  II.  caused 
service  to  be  done  at  Wexford,  and 
possessed  a castle  and  a monastery, 
which  have  both  disappeared  save  a 
fragment  of  the  tower  of  the  former. 
Here  on  the  9th  June,  1798,  General 
Needham  repulsed  with  signal  loss 
the  rebel  army  estimated  at  25,000 
men,  which  was  the  turning  point 
of  the  rebellion.  Had  the  town 
been  taken  there  was  nothing  but  a 
short  open  march  for  the  rebels  to 
Dublin. 

This  is  the  shipping  port  for 
the  copper  and  lead  mines  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ovoca,  where  opera- 
tions were  carried  on,  the  material 
being  brought  down  by  a tramroad. 
The  coast  throughout  Wicklow  is 
much  exposed,  and  here  are  ex- 
tensive sand-dunes ; a new  Har- 
bour*,  which  was  sorely  needed,  has 
been  constructed  at  considerable 
expense.  A memorial  Parish  Church , 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Ireland, 
has  been  erected  (1900)  by  the  Earl 
of  Carysfoot.  The  design  was  by 
Sir  Arthur  Bloomfield.  It  occupies 
a fine  site,  and  has  a tower  rising  to 
a height  of  150  ft.  with  a fine  peal 
of  bells.  A large  Town  Hall  has 
also  been  erected  by  the  Earl  of 
Carysfort.  The  beautiful  scenery  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Shelton  and 
Wooden  Bridge  is  described  in  the 
Wicklow  tour  (Rte.  25). 

59 i m.  Gorey  # (Pop.  2213),  a 
small  town  of  one  street  f m.  in 
length.  The  Church  and  R.  C. 
Chapel  are  fine  buildings,  and  the 


Loretto  Convent  has  good  grounds. 
A little  to  the  N.  of  the  town  is 
Ramsfort , the  residence  of  the  family 
of  Ram,  which  was  burned  down  by 
the  insurgents  in  the  troubles  of 
1798.  Gorey  was  a frequent  scene 
of  warfare  during  the  rebellion  and 
was  occupied  at  intervals  by  both 
parties. 

3 m.  to  the  S.E.  is  Courtown 
House  (Earl  of  Courtown),  in  the 
sheltered  valley  of  the  Owenavor- 
ragh  at  its  entrance  into  the  sea. 
The  evergreens  in  the  park  are  espe- 
cially worthy  of  notice.  A little  to 
the  S.  is  the  pleasant  little  watering- 
place  of  Courtown  Harbour. 

To  the  S.  of  Courtown  is  the 
mount  of  Ardamine,  a singular 
earthen  spherical  mound  standing 
on  an  artificial  platform  about  J an 
acre  in  extent.  It  was  probably 
sepulchral;  adjoining  are  the  Church 
and  Graveyard  of  Ardamine.  The 
geologist  may  examine  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks  in  this  neighbourhood, 
the  equivalents  of  the  Bala  and 
Caradoc  beds  of  Wales. 

The  Rly.  passes  Camolin,  a decayed 
village  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
the  Bann,  a tributary  of  the  Slaney. 
To  the  N.  at  the  base  of  Slieveboy, 
1385  ft.,  is  the  extensive  demesne  of 
Camolin  Park. 

Keeping  on  rt.  some  considerable 
woods,  known  as  Kilbora,  Coolpuck, 
and  Coolroe  Woods,  we  arrive  at 

69f  m.  Ferns  (Place  of  alders),  a 
small  town,  with  a Pop.  of  517,  yet 
claiming  some  importance  as  being 
the  seat  of  a bishopric,  united  with 
that  of  Leighlin  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  17th  cent.,  and  these 
were  joined  to  the  diocese  of  Ossory 
in  1835. 

In  598  Brandubh  King  of  Leinster 
made  a grant  of  land  to  St.  Edan, 
who,  we  are  told,  built  a Monastery 
in  memory  of  St.  Mogue,  in  which 
he  was  himself  interred.  He  was 
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bishop  of  the  diocese  for  about  50 
years,  and  his  “ patron-day  ” is  still 
celebrated.  Six  times  during  the 
9th  and  10th  cents,  did  the  city 
suffer  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Danes.  It  suffered,  too,  in  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  Irish 
Chiefs  on  Dermot  McMurrough  for 
his  misdeeds.  John  Earl  of  Morton 
(afterwards  King  John),  offered  the 
bishopric  to  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
who,  however,  refused  it.  The  Cathe- 
dral is  a modern  Perp.  building  with 
a square  embattled  tower,  built  in 
1816  on  the  middle  aisle  of  the 
nave  of  the  old  Cathedral  to  form 
the  parish  Church.  The  arches  had 
previously  been  built  up  to  enclose 
this  portion  for  public  worship, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
on  the  site  of  the  original  Church  of 
St.  Edan.  There  is  a Monument  in 
the  Cathedral  with  the  figure  of  an 
ecclesiastic  said  to  be  that  of  the 
Saint  Mogue.  A portion  of  the 
chancel  still  remains  and  efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  restore  the 
Cathedral  on  its  original  lines. 
These  have  been  laid  bare  in  recent 
excavations,  showing  that  the  full 
length  of  the  original  building  was 
180  ft.  The  ruins  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church  are  on  the  Rectory  lawn,  con- 
sisting of  a chancel  arch  of  early  type, 
and  a Hib.  Romanesque  window  with 
chevron  and  pellet  ornamentation, 
within  which  an  E.  Eng.  window 
has  been  inserted.  There  are  re- 
mains of  the  Augustinian  Monastery 
founded  by  Dermot  McMurrough 
(circa  1160)  within  the  precincts  of 
which  he  was  buried.  It  has  a 
tower  of  two  stages,  the  lower  is 
quadrangular  and  the  upper  poly- 
gonal; a staircase  within  leads  to 
the  top  of  the  former.  Not  far 
from  the  Abbey  is  the  Holy  Well  of 
St.  Mogue.  There  is  also  a Cross 
covered  with  the  Creek  fret  pattern, 
and  supposed  to  be  over  the  grave 
of  Dermot  McMurrough. 

The  Castle  was  a quadrangular 
fortress  overlooking  the  town.  Its 


erection  is  attributed  to  Strongbow, 
King  John,  and  to  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald, and  it  is  called  after  Dermot 
McMurrough.  It  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  fortress  of  the  Kings  of 
Leinster.  One  of  the  round  towers 
that  flanked  the  corners  is  still  in 
good  preservation,  and  contains  a 
Chapel  with  a groined  roof.  It 
suffered  frequently  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Irish  septs.  In  1641 
it  was  dismantled  by  Sir  Chas. 
Coote,  and  the  town  made  the  scene 
of  slaughter.  The  Episcopal  Palace 
is  within  a pleasant  demesne  adjoin- 
ing the  Cathedral;  it  was  erected 
by  Bishop  Cleaver  in  the  last  cent., 
and  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents  in  1798.  The  original 
palace  was  built  by  Bishop  Ram 
in  1630,  “ who,  being  of  very  ad- 
vanced age,  placed  this  inscription 
above  the  porch — 

‘ This  house  Ram  built  for  his  succeeding 
brothers  : 

Thus  sheep  bear  wool,  not  for  themselves, 
but  others.' 


Excursion  to  Slaney  Valley , Newtown- 
barry, and  Mount  Leinster. 

From  the  high  ground  between 
Ferns  and  the  Slaney  the  tourist 
gains  splendid  views  of  Mount 
Leinster,  2610  ft.,  and  Black  Stairs 
2409,  a noble  and  romantic  range 
that  intervenes  from  N.  to  S.  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Slaney  and  the 
Barrow.  4J  m.  the  Enniscorthv 
road  is  joined  on  the  1.  or  E.  bank 
of  the  Slaney,  just  between  Clobe- 
mon  Hall  (L.  Dundas,  Esq.)  aud 
Ballyranhin  (J.  D.  Devereux,  Esq.). 

A little  higher  up  is  the  village  of 
Clohamon,  with  its  mill  and  cotton 
factory.  Here  the  river  is  crossed, 
and  the  road  continues  on  the  W. 
bank  to 

9 m.  Newtownbarry#  (Pop.  909), 
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a neat  and  well-built  town  in  a 
very  line  position  overlooking  the 
SI aney,  and  at  the  feet  of  Greenoge 
and  Black  Rock  Mountains,  both 
shoulders  of  Mount  Leinster.  The 
Slaney  is  crossed  by  a Bridge  of  7 
arches,  as  is  also  the  Clody,  a small 
stream  that  here  divides  Carlow 
from  Wexford.  Newtownbarry  has 
a very  good  agricultural  trade,  and 
possesses  several  Hour-mills.  The 
Church-spire  rises  prettily  from  a 
wooded  giove,  and  the  whole  town 
is  surrounded  by  ornamental  resi- 
dences : Woodfield  (R.  W.  Hall-Dare, 
Esq.),  the  grounds  of  which  are 
beautifully  laid  out,  and  extend  for 
some  distance  on  each  bank  of  the 
Slaney ; Rainsford  Lodge , Ravens- 
wood,  Brown  Park , Byland  Hill, 
and  Clohamon  nouse. 

Distances. — Ferns,  9 m.  ; Borris 
(direct),  14}  m. ; Clonegall,  5 in. ; 
Enniscorthy,  12  m. ; Shillelagh, 
12  in. 

Newtownbarry  is  a convenient 
point  from  whence  to  ascend  Mount 
Leinster.  There  are  two  roads  to 
Borris  ; one  passes  through  the  defile 
of  Corrabut  Gap  (5}  m.)  between  it 
and  Kilbrannish  (1499  ft.).  Take 
the  road  to  the  S.  that  turns  off 
here,  and  follow  it  to  a spot  called 
Ninestones  (7}  m ),  from  whence  the 
ascent  is  steep,  but  direct.  The 
other  road  is  3 m.  longer,  but  better 
for  cars.  It  passes  through  Kiltealy 
(7}  m.)  and  the  Scullogue  Gap , 
formerly  the  only  pass  across  these 
mountains.  It  lies  between  a spur 
(1804  ft.)  of  Blackstairs  on  S.  and 
Knockroe  (1746  ft.),  a conspicuous 
spur  of  Mt.  Leinster  on  the  N. 


Return  to  Main  Route. 

The  line  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Bann,  which  joins  the  Slaney  near 


- Enniscorthy . 

Scarawalsh  Bridge , 67  m. : this 
crosses  the  river  near  the  junction 
of  the  roads  from  Newtownbarry  and 
Ferns,  and  the  road  then  follows 
the  E.  bank ; another  road  runs 
from  the  former  town  along  the  W. 
bank.  On  the  1.  is  Killabeg  (S. 
Davis,  Esq.),  Solsborough  (Maj.-Gen . 
Richards),  and  Greenmount. 

77}  m.  Enniscorthy  # (Pop.  5648), 
a pretty  town,  the  largest  portion  of 
it  on  a steep  hill  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Slaney,  which  here  becomes  a 
deep  and  navigable  stream,  and  is 
crossed  by  a Bridge  of  6 arches. 
From  the  island  above  the  bridge 
dividing  its  channel  the  prefix 
Ennis  (Ir.  Inis , island)  w*as  probably 
obtained,  and  the  origin  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  name  is  probably  “ Cor- 
thoe,”  but  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The 
things  to  be  seen  are  a Church , in 
better  taste  than  many  in  Ireland; 
a R.  G.  Cathedral , designed  by 
Pugin  (with  a good  E.  window), 
the  tower  of  which  was  built  with 
the  stones  of  the  old  Franciscan 
monastery  which  stood  between  the 
Castle  and  the  river;  and  the  pic- 
turesque ivy-covered  square  keep 
of  the  Castle,  attributed  to  Raymond 
le  Gros ; it  is  flanked  by  3 drum 
towers,  the  S.E.  corner  being 
crowned  by  a turret.  It  was  damaged 
by  Cromwell,  who  captured  it  in 
1619,  but  it  was  afterwards  repaired 
by  the  Wallop  family.  It  was  used 
as  a prison  by  the  rebels  in  1798 
and  injured.  It  was  afterwards 
restored  and  modernised  by  Lord 
Portsmouth,  but  is  now  falling  into 
decay.  The  ruined  Ch.  of  Temple- 
shannon  at  the  N.  entrance  of  the 
town  is  of  ancient  date,  as  is  shown 
by  its  grouted  masonry. 

Overlooking  the  E.  bank  is  Vine- 
gar Hill,  an  eminence  only  389  ft. 
in  height,  but  worth  ascending, 
partly  for  the  very  fine  view  over 
the  valley  of  tho  Slaney,  the  Leinster 
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range,  and  the  district  towards  the 
coast,  and  partly  from  the  association 
of  the  rebel  encampment  from  the 
28th  May,  after  the  capture  and 
burning  of  Enniscorthy,  to  the  21st 
June,  1798. 

On  the  summit  was  a ruined  wind- 
mill which  the  rebels  occupied ; rude 
earthworks  were  thrown  up  to 
strengthen  the  position.  They  were 
favoured  in  the  encampment  by  an 
exceptional  spell  of  dry  and  warm 
weather.  “ They  were  in  nothing,” 
says  Gordon,  u more  irregular  than  in 
the  cooking  of  provisions,  many  of 
them  cutting  pieces  at  random  out  of 
cattle  scarcely  dead,  without  waiting 
to  dismember  them,  and  roasting  those 
pieces  on  the  points  of  their  pikes, 
with  the  parts  of  the  hide  which  be- 
longed to  them  still  attached.  The 
heads  of  the  cattle  were  seldom  eaten, 
but  generally  left  to  rot  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  as  were  often  large 
portions  of  the  carcases,  after  a few 
pieces  had  been  cut  away.  From  this 
practice  the  decay  of  animal  matter 
was  rapid,  and  the  stench  of  the 
encampment  in  a few  days  became 
intolerable.”  At  the  taking  of  Ennis- 
corthy, and  during  the  occupation  on 
Vinegar  Hill,  the  town  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed, many  of  the  loyal  inhabitants 
were  captured,  led  to  the  camp,  and 
put  to  death ; the  number  has  been 
estimated  at  400.  On  the  morning  of 
the  battle  General  Lake  had  surrounded 
the  hill  with  troops,  and  advancing 
under  a sharp  fire,  succeeded  in  routing 
the  rebels,  who  fled  towards  Wexford  ; 
Needham’s  brigade  failing  to  come  up 
in  time  left  that  retreat  open.  500  are 
supposed  to  have  been  killed  on  the 
hill  and  in  the  flight. 

Considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
here,  coal  being  brought  up  the 
river  from  Wexford  into  the  interior, 
end  agricultural  produce  sent  back. 
Large  fowl  markets  and  horse  fairs 
are  held,  the  latter  attended  by 
buyers  from  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  Athenaeum , built  in  1892,  is 
well  equipped,  and  contains  a good 
concert  hall, 


Enniscorthy. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
are  Wilton  (Capt.  Philip  Alcock), 
Dapliney  Castle  (T.  Davies,  Esq.), 
Monart  (Nathaniel  N.  Cookman, 
Esq.),  and  Killouglirim  (C.  Phayre, 
Esq.);  the  last  in  the  midst  of  a 
thick  and  extensive  plantation 
known  as  Killoughrim  Forest. 

Lord  Carew  resides  at  Castle 
Boro , near  the  village  of  Clonroche, 
about  6 m.  S.W.  of  Enniscorthy. 
The  river  Boro  flows  through  the 
demesne. 

Conveyances. — Bail  to  Wexford 
and  New  Boss  ; to  Dublin. 

Distances. — Gorey,  18  m.;  Wex- 
ford, 15i  m. : Newtownbarry,  13J 
m. ; Ferns,  7J  m. ; Ballywilliam 
(rail),  19J  m. 

Excursions : — 

1.  Newtownbarry. 

2.  Vinegar  Hill. 

3.  Ferns. 

The  Rly.  from  Enniscorthy  to 
Wexford  follows  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Slaney,  the  lofty  wooded  banks  of 
which  are  very  beautiful  all  the 
way ; the  natural  beauties  of  the 
river  and  estuary  valley  being 
greatly  heightened  by  the  pleasant 
country  houses  and  their  ornamental 
surroun dings.  On  the  1.  bank  is  a 
large  red  brick  building,  the  County 
Lunatic  Asylum.  A little  below'  the 
confluence  of  the  TJrrin  is  the  site 
of  ''St,  John's  House  for  Augustine 
Friars,  founded  by  Gerald  de  Pren- 
dergast  in  the  13th  cent.  On  the  rt. 
bank,  are  Borodale  (D.  Beatty,  Esq/) 
and Borr mount  (L.  A.  Bryan,  Esq,)  ; 
nearly  opposite  the  junction  of  the 
Boro  is  Blade  Castle , once  a Fran- 
ciscan Abbey,  whose  possessions 
Spenser  held.  On  the  1.  bank  are 
Bochfort  and  Edermine , the  charm- 
ing seat  of  Sir  J.  Talbot  Power,  Bart. 
Near  it  (81  m.)  is  Edermine  Ferry 
Stat.  Passing  it  on  the  rt.  bank  is 
Mackmine  Castle  (A.  G.  Richards, 

I'H). 
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83J  m.  is  Macmine  Junction. 

Here  a line  runs  to  Palace  East 
Junction  for  New  Ross  and  on  to 
Ballywilliam,  there  effecting  a con- 
nection with  the  Gt.  S.  & W.  Ely. 
on  the  line  running  down  the  valley 
of  the  Barrow. 

Continuing,  we  pass  Bellevue  (A. 
Lottus  Clilfe,  Esq.)  and  Brookhill , 
opposite  to  which  is  Kyle  House 
(C.  W.  Harvey,  Esq.). 

92f  m.  Wexford  * (Pop.  11,154). 
At  a distance  Wexford  is  a pleasant- 
looking  place,  owing  to  its  situation 
on  the  side  of  a hill,  the  summit  of 
which  is  plentifully  garnished  writh 
wood  and  overlooks  the  estuary  of 
the  Slaney  and  Wexford  Haven. 
But  most  of  the  streets  are  incon- 
venient, and  so  narrow,  that  it  has 
to  be  made  a matter  of  arrangement 
to  prevent  two  vehicles  meeting  each 
other  in  the  principal  thoroughfares. 
Wexford  is,  however,  a quaint  and 
ancient  place,  and  a day  there  may 
he  spent  to  advantage. 

History.— It  was  originally,  as  its  name 
implies,  a settlement  of  Danish  rovers, 
who  founded  it  probably  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  from  its  secure  harbour 
and  its  proximity  to  England  was 
naturally  one  of  the  earliest  landing- 
places  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders. 
The  Danes  of  Wexford  kept  their 
independence  until  1169,  when  the 
town  surrendered  to  the  allied  forces 
of  King  Dermot  McMurrough,  Fitz- 
Stephen,  and  FitzGerald.  Here  Strong- 
bow  resided  and  celebrated  the  mar- 
riage of  his  sister  Basilia  de  Clare  with 
Raymond  le  Gros  in  1174.  In  1649 
Cromwell  took  Wexford  by  storm, 
destroyed  the  Churches,  and  as  in  Drog- 
heda, put  the  garrison  to  the  sword. 
After  the  taking  of  Enniscorthy  in 
1798  Wexford  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  rebels,  who  held  it  for  nearly  a 
month,  and  put  to  death  91  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  scene  of  the  massa- 
cre was  the  bridge,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate victims  were  transfixed  with 
pikes,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into 
the  river.  A sanguinary  ruffian  named 


Dixon  was  the  leader ; and  the  massacre 
would  have  been  greater  but  for  the 
intervention  of  Father  Corrin,  a young 
priest,  who,  calling  on  the  people  to 
kneel,  directed  them  to  pray  “ that 
God  would  show  the  same  mercy  to 
them  which  they  should  show  to  the 
surviving  prisoners.” 

Wexford  was  a walled  town,  and 
possessed  an  unusually  early  charter, 
granted  by  Adomar  de  Valence  in 
1318.  Of  these  walls,  “5  of  the 
towers,  3 square  and  2 round,  are 
still  in  a sufficient  state  of  preserva- 
tion to  show  that  the  walls  were 
22  ft.  high,  and  were  supported  on 
the  inside  by  a rampart  of  earth 
21  ft.  thick.” 

At  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  where 
the  W.  gate  stood,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Priory  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul , 
usually  called  Selsker  Abbey,  or  the 
Abbey  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This 
priory  was  founded  at  the  close  of 
the  12th  cent,  by  the  Roches,  Lords 
of  Fcrmoy,  and  seems  to  have  par- 
taken a good  deal  of  the  defensive 
character  ; but  of  late  years  so  much 
modern  building  has  taken  place 
here,  that  it  has  almost  destroyed 
the  main  features  of  the  ruins. 
A square  battlemented  tower  stands, 
and  the  remains  of  the  Church,  con- 
sisting of  a double  nave,  supported 
by  a central  row  of  four  arches 
and  part  of  the  west  gable.  Con- 
nected with  the  ancient  tower  is 
the  modern  E.  Eng.  Church  of  St. 
Selsker , on  the  site  of  the  spot  where 
the  first  treaty  ever  signed  by  the 
English  and  Irish  was  ratified  in 
1169.  Portion  of  the  ancient  wall 
encloses  the  graveyard.  There  is  a 
singular  legend  that  Cromwell  took 
away  the  peal  of  bells  from  this 
Church,  and  shipped  them  off  to 
Chester  (they  are  now  in  River 
Street  Church  in  Liverpool);  in 
return  for  which,  freedom  of  the 
town  and  exemption  from  port  dues 
were  granted  to  Wexford  merchants. 
In  the  E.  end  of  the  towm  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Patrick , similar  in 
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style,  and  which  belonged  to  the 
Abbey;  it  shows  4 pointed  arches 
supported  by  circular  pillars;  the 
central  arch  stands,  but  the  chancel 
is  destroyed;  there  are  also  some 
interesting  tombs. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
are  the  small  ruins  of  St.  Mary's. 
A Priory  of  Knights  Hospitallers 
was  founded  here  by  Wm.  le  Mare- 
schal,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  which  was 
the  Grand  Commanderyof  the  Order, 
until,  on  the  acquisition  of  the  vast 
property  of  the  Templars  by  the 
Priory  of  Kilmainham,  the  latter 
became  the  Grand  Commandery. 
The  old  Bull  Ring  is  still  pointed 
out  where  the  favourite  pastime  of 
bull-baiting  was  once  practised. 
About  2 m.  W.  from  the  town  is 
the  site  of  Garrich  Castle , the  first 
built  by  the  Anglo-Normans  in 
Ireland ; it  consists  of  a square 
keep,  probably  an  outwork  of  the 
Castle  on  the  S.  side,  standing  on  a 
rocky  spur  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Ferry.  It  was  erected  by  Fitz- 
Stephen,  and  successfully  defended 
by  him  against  the  Irish  during 
Strongbow’s  advance  on  Dublin ; 
they  succeeded,  however,  in  taking 
it  by  treachery.  The  river  here  is 
now7  crossed  by  a low  wooden  Bridge , 
and  overlooking  it  from  the  high 
ground  on  the  S.  side  stands  a 
modern  Round  Tower  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  Wexford  men  who 
fell  in  the  Crimea. 

As  regards  religious  edifices,  the 
Roman  Catholic  buildings  carry  off 
the  palm  in  Wexford,  and  the  tourist 
should  not  omit  to  visit  St.  Peter's 
Chapel , an  elaborate  and  really 
beautiful  Dec.  building  by  Pugin, 
with  a very  lofty  spire  and  a re- 
markably good  rose-window.  This 
Chapel  is  attached  to  St.  Peter's 
College  on  Summer  Hill,  which  over- 
looks the  town,  and  is,  with  its  square 
central  tower,  a conspicuous  object. 
As  a county- town,  Wexford  pos- 
sesses the  institutions  usually  found, 
but  none  of  them  are  worth  seeing, 

[Ireland.'} 


except  the  Gaol  at  the  W.  end,  a fine 
castellated  building. 

The  herring,  oyster,  and  salmon 
fisheries  employ  many  persons,  and 
there  are  distilling,  brewing,  and 
other  industries. 

The  old  Wooden  Bridge  built  by 
Lemuel  Cox,  the  American  bridge 
architect,  has  been  taken  down;  a 
stone  portion  which  was  added 
to  the  original  structure  still  re- 
mains. It  has  been  replaced  by  a 
fine  Iron  Bridge  about  J m.  further 
up  the  river.  The  Harbour  is  formed 
by  the  estuary  of  the  Slaney,  ex- 
tending 8 m.  from  N.  to  S.  parallel 
with  the  coast,  and  4 m.  wide,  com- 
prising an  area  of  14,000  acres.  It 
is  well  situated  for  commerce  from 
its  proximity  to  England  and  being 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Irish  Channel. 
The  quays  extend  1000  yds.  in 
length,  along  which  is  a double  line 
of  railway,  and  there  is  a dockyard 
and  patent  slip.  Owing  to  the 
shallowness  of  Wexford  Harbour  a 
new  harbour  is  being  made  at 
Rosslare,  protected  by  a breakwater, 
for  which  a Government  loan  of 
75,000Z.  was  granted.  The  new 
pier,  which  will  admit  vessels  to  it 
at  low  water,  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  commerce  of  theS.E.  of  Ireland. 
A new  line  (8f  m.)  runs  to  Rosslare 
from  Wexford,  constructed  at  a cost 
of  120,000Z.  The  new  line  to 
Waterford  will  give  a fresh  develop- 
ment to  Rosslare.  The  projected 
route  to  the  South  of  Ireland  will 
be  from  London  (Paddington  Stat.) 
to  Fishguard,  with  a rapid  steamer- 
service  from  it  to  Rosslare,  and 
thence  to  Waterford  and  Cork. 

Conveyances.  — Rail  to  Ennis- 
corthy  and  Rosslare  ; cars  to  Church- 
town,  via  Broadway;  to  New  Ross. 
Weekly  steamers  to  Bristol  and 
Liverpool. 
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Excursions. 

1.  Rossi  are. 

2.  Forth  Mountains. 

3.  Lady’s  Island  and  Carnsore 
Point. 

4.  Enniscorthy. 

5.  Taghmon. 

Distances . — Dublin,  92|  ra. ; Gorey, 
33  J m. ; Arklow,  43|  m. ; Ennis- 
corthy,  15J  m. ; Forth  Mountains, 
5 m. ; New  Ross,  22  m.,  (rail)  28  m. ; 
Taghmon,  10  m.  ; Duncannon, 
23  m. 


Wexford  to  Lady's  Island  Lake. 

There  is  a choice  of  routes  foi 
this  excursion:  (1)  by  Johnstown 
and  Bargy  Castles  to  the  head 
of  Tacumshin  Lake ; (2)  direct 
through  Killinick  to  Broadway 
over  the  head  of  the  lake ; (3)  by 
mail  car  route  to  Churchtown 
through  Killinick  and  Tagoat. 

The  “English  Baronies”  of  Forth 
and  Bargy,  which  extend  S.  to  the  sea- 
coast,  are  replete  with  interest,  partly 
from  the  number  of  fortified  houses 
and  towers,  of  which  there  are  said 
to  be  nearly  60  in  an  area  of  40,000 
acres,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that 
the  baronies  are  inhabited  by  the  de- 
scendants of  a Welsh  colony,  some- 
what in  the  same  way  as  the  districts 
of  Castlemartin  and  Gower  on  the 
opposite  Pembrokeshire  coast  are  in- 
habited by  Flemings.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
Wexford  colonists  were  descended 
from  old  residents  in  Wales,  rather 
than  Welshmen,  as  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Norman,  English,  and 
Flemish  families  who  had  gained 
possessions  in  South  Wales,  were  the 
adventurers  who  pushed  their  fortunes 
and  settled  in  Ireland.  Many  names 
belonging  to  the  Principality,  such  as 
Oarew,  Roche,  Scurlock,  Barry,  &c., 
are  naturalized  in  Ireland.  The  pre- 
sent inhabitants  of  Forth  and  Bargy 


are  said  to  be  peculiar  in  their  dialect, 
habits,  and  folk-lore. 

“ The  countye  of  Wexford,”  says 
Sir  Henry  Wallop,  writing  in  1581, 
“ was  the  fyrst  place  our  nation  landed 
and  inhabited  in.  To  this  day  they 
generally  speak  oulde  English .”  Gen- 
eral Vallancey  wrote  a short  vocabu- 
lary of  their  language,  showing  its 
affinity  to  Anglo-Saxon.  The  writer 
of  the  article  on  Tacumshin  in  ‘ Mason’s 
Statistical  Account,’  says  they  under- 
stood thoroughly  his  rendering  of 
Chaucer,  and  spoke  the  language  of 
the  14th  cent.  See  also  a paper  by 
the  late  Dr.  Russell,  read  before  the 
British  Association,  1857,  in  Dublin. 

Quitting  Wexford  by  the  S.  road 
and  leaving  the  Forth  Mountains  to 
the  rt.,  the  tourist  reaches,  4 m., 
Johnstoivn  Castle , a beautiful  cas- 
tellated residence,  built  of  Carlow 
granite  and  incorporated  with  a 
tower  of  the  old  fortress.  The 
grounds  are  very  ornamental  and 
well  laid  out. 

6J  m.  Bathmachnee , near  which 
in  remarkably  good  preservation,  is 
the  ancient  fortalice  of  the  same 
name.  Further  on  is  the  ruined 
Church  of  May  glass,  which  possesses 
some  semicircular-headed  arches. 
About  4 m.  to  the  S.  is  another 
simiiar  residence,  that  of  Bargy 
Castle , formerly  the  property  of  the 
ill-fated  Bagenal  Harvey.  It  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  Tacumshin 
Lake , a pill  that  runs  inland  for 
some  little  distance.  The  coast  in 
this  neighbourhood  was  notorious 
for  the  number  of  wrecks  that  an- 
nually took  place,  before  it  was 
lighted  as  well  as  it  now  is.  The 
Saltee  Islands  enjoyed  a particularly 
bad  reputation  amongst  sailors,  as 
there  are  a number  of  banks  and 
half-tide  rocks  extending  from  thence 
to  the  Tuskar;  but  they  are  now 
protected  by  two  Light-ships , one,  in 
29  fathoms  of  water,  off  Coningbeg 
Bock,  the  southernmost  of  the  Sal- 
tees,  with  a group  flashing  white 
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light,  3 flashes  every  minute,  and  also 
a fog-siren.  The  other  is  2£  m.  from 
Barrels  Rock,  in  27  fathoms  of  water, 
with  a group  flashing  red  light, 
showing  2 flashes  every  half  minute. 

It  was  in  a cave  in  the  great  Saltee 
that  Bagenal  Harvey  and  John 
Colclough  were  discovered  after  the 
battle  of  Vinegar  Hill,  the  latter  being 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  child. 
These  unhappy  gentlemen,  and  others 
of  their  class,  were  tried  by  Court- 
martial  in  Wexford,  and  executed. 
Harvey’s  head  was  cut  off  and  put  on 
the  Sessions  House,  and  his  body 
thrown  into  the  river ; the  body  of 
Colclough  was  given  over  to  his  faith- 
ful wife. 

13  m.,  at  the  head  of  Lady’s 
Island  Lake,  an  inlet  of  the  sea, 
nearly  3 m.  long,  on  Lady’s  Island, 
which  is  connected  with  the  land  by 
a causeway,  are  the  ruins  of  build- 
ings, erected  in  1237  by  Rodolph 
de  Lamporte  or  Lambert.  They 
consist — 1,  of  a Keep , entered  by 
an  arched  gateway  and  connected 
by  side  walls  with  the  water  on 
each  side  ; 2,  a Tower  adjoining 
appears  to  have  been  built  at  a 
later  date,  as  it  is  of  limestone, 
whereas  the  former  one  is  of 
granite ; 3,  of  an  Augustinian 

Monastery , which,  being  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin,  probably  gave  the 
name  to  the  island. 

On  the  coast  to  the  E.  is  Bally - 
trent  House , in  whose  grounds  is  a 
remarkably  perfect  Roth,  consisting 
of  2 concentric  enclosures,  the  outer 
one  being  619  yards  in  circum- 
ference. Near  Camsore  Point  is  St. 
Vogue's  Church  (6th  cent.),  25  ft.  by 
15  It.  St.  Beoc,  or  Veoc,  died  in 
Brittany  in  585.  There  are  aLo  a 
Cashel , Holy  Well , and  large  boulder 
with  incised  cross.  The  coast  N. 
and  W.  of  the  point  presents  an 
almost  unbroken  bank  of  sand,  with 
undulating  surface  covered  with 
sea-bent,  Arundo  arenaria,  which 
binds  the  loose  sand.  The  country 


inland  is  monotonous,  and  the  winds 
which  sweep  over  it  prevent  the 
growth  of  timber. 

Some  distance  out  at  sea  is  the 
famous  Tuskar  Rock,  on  which  a 
Lighthouse  was  established  in  1815, 
and  altered  in  1885.  It  has  a re- 
volving white  and  red  light,  period 
1 minute,  108  ft.  above  high  water, 
and  is  visible  for  19  in.  at  sea  ; it  has 
a fog  explosive,  used  once  every  5 
min.  in  thick  weather.  The  dis- 
trict to  the  W.  between  Wexford  and 
Duncannon  is  described  in  Rte.  29. 


ROUTE  27. 

DUBLIN  TO  CORK,  BY  KILDARE, 
THURLES.  AND  MALLOW  : DE- 
TOURS TO  PARSONSTOWN,  NE- 
NAGH,  AND  CASHEL. 

A large  portion  of  Ireland  is  tra- 
versed by  the  tourist  over  this  line. 
It  was  commenced  in  1811,  under 
the  engineering  superintendence  of 
Sir  John  McNeil,  and  was  opened 
for  the  whole  distance  to  Cork,  165J 
m.,  in  1849.  The  country  through 
which  it  runs  exhibits  a very  fair 
specimen  of  Irish  scenery,  being  for 
the  most  part  a vast  expanse  of  rich 
grazing  land,  relieved  by  groups  of 
mountains,  with  occasionally  a genu- 
ine bog,  as  dreary  and  melancholy 
as  only  an  Irish  bog  can  be.  Kings- 
bridge  Terminus,  at  the  S.W.  end  of 
Dublin,  is  a fine,  though  somewhat 
florid  Corinthian  buildipg.  Gliding 
out  of  the  Stat.  the  traveller  catches 
a glimpse  on  the  rt.  of  the  Phoenix 
Park  with  its  conspicuous  Welling- 
ton Obelisk,  and  on  the  1.  of  the 
Y 2 
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Royal  Hospital  of  Kilmainham,  and 
passes  rapidly  through  the  locomo- 
tive establishment  at  Inchicore. 

2 m.  rt.  is  the  village  of  Chapel- 
izod,  bordering  on  the  Phoenix 
Park  (Rte.  1),  and  4}  m.  Clondalkin, 
on  1.  the  Bound  Tower,  nearly  1 m. 
from  the  Stat. ; but  as  this  can  be 
made  an  excursion  from  Dublin  it 
has  been  described  in  Rte.  1.  7 m. 

Lucan  Stat. : the  village  of  the 
same  name  being  1}  m.  on  rt.  and 
nearly  midway  between  this  and 
the  Midland  Great  Western  Rlv., 
by  which,  or  steam  tram,  the  visitor 
may  return  to  Dublin  after  inspecting 
Lucan  and  Leixlip  (see  pp.  211-12). 

2 m.  1.  of  the  Stat.,  crossing  the 
Grand  Canal,  is  Castle  Bagot  (the 
seat  of  E.  B.  Roche  Kelly,  Esq.).  As 
the  train  gains  the  open  country, 
the  beautiful  ranges  of  the  Dublin 
mountains  are  very  conspicuous  on 
the  1.,  and  for  the  whole  distance 
to  Kildare  form  a most  charming 
background  to  the  landscape. 

10}  Hazelhatch  Stat.  1}  m.  rt.  is 
Celbridge,  where  dwelt,  in  Celbridge 
Abbey,  Esther  Vanhomrigh,  the  ill- 
starred  “ Yanessa  ” of  Swift.  On  the 
same  side  of  the  Liffey  is  St.  Wol - 
stans  (Major  R.  C.  Cane),  with  its 
ancient  gateways,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  is  Castletown , the  seat  of 
the  Conollys,  conspicuous  from  its 
obelisk  (see  p.  212). 

[2  m.  1.  of  the  Stat.  is  the  village 
of  Newcastle,  created  a borough  by 
James  I..  and  disfranchised  at  the 
Union.  The  Church  has  a good  E. 
window.  4 m.  Rathcoole,  very  pret- 
tily situated  at  the  foot  of  Saggart 
Hill,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
1H08  ft.  About  4 m.  to  the  S.  are 
the  inconsiderable  ruins  of  Kilteel 
Castle  and  Churchy 

Before  arriving  at  13  m.  Straffan 
Stat.,  the  line  passes  1.  Lyons  Castle , 
a beautiful  seat  of  Lord  Cloncurry. 


The  house,  which  consists  of  a centre 
range,  flanked  by  semicircular  colon- 
nades, is  placed  in  a wooded  park  at 
the  foot  of  Lyons  Hill,  631  ft.  The 
interior  contains  a fine  gallery  of 
sculpture.  It  was  on  Lyons  Hill 
O’Connell  fought  his  famous  duel. 
Between  Lyons  and  Rathcoole  to 
S.E.  is  Athgoe , in  the  grounds  of 
which  is  the  old  keep  of  Colmans - 
town  Castle.  Straffan  is  a pretty 
village  on  the  1.  or  N.  bank  of  the 
river,  which  here  approaches  pretty 
close  to  the  Rly.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  Straffan  House  (B.  F. 
Barton,  Esq.),  and  Killadoon.  2 m. 
1.  of  the  Stat.  is  Ought erard,  where 
(on  the  summit  of  a steep  eminence) 
are  ruins  of  a small  Church , the 
crypt  being  used  for  a burial-place 
of  the  Ponsonbys  of  Bishop's  Court 
(now  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Clon- 
mell) ; also  the  stump  of  a Bound 
Tower  with  a circular-headed  door- 
way 10  ft.  from  the  ground. 

18  m.  Sallins  Stat.  Near  it  the 
line  crosses  the  Grand  Canal. 

This  work,  which  when  commenced 
in  1765  was  justly  considered  as  the 
finesfwork  of  the  day,  was  set  on  foot 
to  supply  inland  navigation  to  the 
towns  and  districts  between  Dublin 
and  the  Shannon.  At  25  m.  from 
Dublin  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
that  to  the  rt.  passing  Philipstown, 
Tullamore  (with  a branch  to  Kil- 
beggan),  Shannon  Harbour,  and 
thence  to  Ballinasloe,  and  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  run  to  Galway  and 
Westport.  The  1.  branch  runs  to  Athy 
on  the  Harrow,  55  m.  from  Dublin,  with 
a branch  of  about  12  m.  from  Sallins  to 
Naas,  and  one  of  11  m.  from  Monas- 
terevan  to  Portarlington  and  Mount- 
mellick.  The  main  line,  together 
with  its  branches,  is  165}  m.  The 
summit-level  is  279  ft.  above  the  sea, 
at  Robertstown,  26  m.  from  Dublin. 
It  was  constructed  at  a cost  of  over 
1,800,000/. 

[5  m.  rt.  the  Liffey  is  crossed 
by  a bridge  of  6 arches  at  Clane 
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( Glaounadh , from  Claon,  sloping), 
where  a Franciscan  Abbey , a portion 
of  which  still  remains,  was  founded 
by  Sir  Gerald  FitzMaurice  in  the 
13th  cent.  An  Earthwork  close  to 
the  Liffey  is  the  grave  of  Queen 
Buana,  the  story  of  whose  death  is 
told  by  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  in  his 
poem  ‘ Mesgedra.’  A little  farther 
on  is  the  Roman  Catholic  (Jesuit) 
college  of  Clongowes  Wood , a fine 
quadrangular  building,  flanked  by 
4 towers  at  the  angles.  It  has  a 
castellated  entrance  and  the  ap- 
proach is  by  a noble  Avenue  of  elms.] 

On  1.  of  Sallins  Stat.  1J  m is 
F aimer stown  House , the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Mayo.  It  was  built  as  a 
national  memorial  to  the  6th  Earl 
of  Mayo  who  was  murdered  in  the 
Andaman  Islands. 


Branch  to  Tullow  through  Naas  and 
Baltinglass. 

This  branch  runs  S.  from  Sallins 
through  Kildare,  the  W.  part  of 
Wicklow,  and  through  Carlow  to 
Tullow,  a distance  of  34f  m.,  whence 
a drive  of  9J  m.  brings  the  tourist 
to  Shillelagh  in  connection  with 
Wicklow  and  Wexford  Rly.  Harris- 
town,  Dunlavin,  and  Baltinglass,  on 
the  line,  are  convenient  starting 
points  for  the  Wicklow  Mountains. 

Leaving  the  main  line  in  2£  m., 
and  passing  Oldtown  House  (T.  J. 
de  Burgh,  Esq.),  we  reach 

Naas,  # pronounced  Naee,  which 
gives  a title  to  the  family  of  Bourke, 
Earls  of  Mayo.  It  is  a busy  little 
assize  town  of  3735  Inhab.,  with  Bar - 
racks , GaoZ,  Workhouse , &c.,  though 
not  so  brisk  as  in  the  days  of  coach- 
ing, when  it  lay  on  the  high  road  for 
Waterford  and  Limerick.  It  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Ireland,  and  was  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  Leinster ; it  was  in  a 
flourishing  state  up  to  the  time  of 


the  Pale,  possessing  a castle  and 
3 or  4 abbeys  and  monasteries.  Of 
these  nothing  now  remains,  the  only 
antiquity  in  the  town  being  a Rath 
where  the  states  of  Leinster  held 
their  assemblies,  and  hence  the 
name  Naas  (Ads),  a fair  or  meet- 
ing place.  The  Rectory  is  built 
on  the  site  of  the  castle,  which  was 
taken  by  Cromwell  in  1650,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  places  attacked 
by  the  rebels  in  1798.  Near  it  on 
the  Limerick  road  is  Jigginstown 
House , the  remains  of  a large  brick 
mansion,  commenced  by  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  but  never  completed.  2J 
m.  to  the  S.E.  is  Punchestown  Race- 
course, famous  for  its  steeplechases. 
The  chief  attraction  of  Naas  is  the 
splendid  range  of  hills  which  ap- 
proach near  enough  to  tempt  the 
pedestrian  ‘ to  a ramble  into  North 
Wicklow  and  the  source  of  the 
Liffey. 

Distances  from  Naas.  — Sallins, 
2J  m. ; Blessington,  7 m. ; New- 
bridge, 6 m.  (road) ; Ballymore 
Eustace,  6£  m. ; Pollaphuca,  9J  m. ; 
Kilcullen,  7J  m. 

7f  m.  Harristown,  once  a par- 
liamentary borough,  now  a mere 
village,  is  the  nearest  Stat.  for  Polla- 
phuca (see  Rte.  1).  Harristown 
House  (J.  La  Touche,  Esq.)  is  finely 
situated  on  a height  above  the 
Liffey. 

Beyond  the  Stat.  the  line  crosses 
the  river  and  soon  enters  Wicklow. 

14  m.  Dunlavin,  well  situated  on 
high  ground.  The  Market-house  is  a 
fine  granite  building  surmounted  by 
a dome ; the  Church  has  an  octagonal 
tower  and  pinnacle.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  Tynte  Park  (J.  P. 
Tynte,  Esq.). 

17  m.  Colbinstown,  about  J m. 
on  the  road  to  Ballitore  (Rte.  28), 
is  the  ancient  Cemetery  of  Killeen 
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Cormac,  which  contains  several 
Pillar-stones  with  Ogham  inscrip* 
tions.  It  is  a low  mound  mea- 
suring about  70  ft.  by  55  ft.,  Ihe 
base  of  which  had  a retaining 
wall  of  massive  stones.  Leaving 
Colbinstown,  about  \ m.  on  the  rt.  is 
Ballynure  Ch .,  prettily  situated  on 
an  eminence.  The  line  soon  enters 
a prettily  wooded  valley,  with  the 
demesne  of  Ballynure  on  one  side, 
and  that  of  Grangecon  on  the  other. 

21}  m.  Baltinglass*  (Pop.  1057), 
very  prettily  situated  in  a vale  sur- 
rounded by  hills. 

The  name  is  derived  by  some  writers 
from  Beal-tinne-glas , the  Fire  of  Beals’ 
mysteries.  Dr.  Joyce,  quoting  ancient 
documents,  derives  it  from  Belach- 
Chonglais , the  Pass  or  road  of  Cuglas, 
a personage  connected  with  the  local- 
ity, The  place  has  an  interesting 
history.  The  Abbey,  known  as  Vallis 
Salutis,  was  founded  by  Dermot 
McMurrough,  who  some  maintain 
was  buried  here.  It  wras  granted  at 
the  Suppression  to  Thomas  Eustace, 
afterwards  Viscount  Baltinglas.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  then 
Viscount  and  his  brothers,  having 
engaged  in  the  Desmond  rebellion, 
had  their  estates  forfeited  by  a 
statute  called  the  ‘ Statute  of  Bal- 
tinglas ; ’ they  were  granted  to  Sir 
Henry  Harrington,  and  afterwards 
passed  to  the  Earl  of  Aldborough. 
The  town  of  Stratford-upon-Slaney 
(4  m.  N.)  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Aldborough  family.  Baltinglass  re- 
turned twro  members  to  Parliament, 
and  15,000/.  was  granted  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Earl  of  Aldborough  at  the 
Union  as  compensation  for  its  disen- 
franchisement. 

The  Cistercian  Abbey  (Vallis 
Salutis),  was  on  extensive  structure  ; 
little  of  it  now  remains  but  part  of 
the  W.  end  showing  portion  of  the 
window,  and  7 arches  of  the  S. 
arcade.  The  chancel  was  converted 
into  a Church,  now  disused.  The 
removal  of  plaster  recently  in  the 
S.  wall  has  revealed  the  Sedilia. 


On  the  floor  is  a Slab  with  the  Ald- 
borough arms ; outside  is  a granite 
Mausoleum , pyramidal  shape,  of  the 
same  family.  The  few  remains  of 
the  old  Castle  wrere  demolished  in 
recent  years 

From  Baltinglass  the  tourist  has 
an  accessible,  but  not  very  attractive, 
route  to  Glendalough.  The  road 
runs  past  Humewood  (5  m.),  Rath- 
dangan  (9  m.),  to  Aghavannagh  Bar- 
racks (14  m.),  where  the  Great 
Military  Road  from  the  N.  is  met. 
Thence  to  Drumgoff  Bridge  (19  m.), 
whence  it  is  7 m.  to  Glendalough 
(see  p.  306). 

Leaving  Baltinglass,  the  line  soon 
crosses  theSlaney  and  enters  Carlow. 

29  m.  Rathvilly,  a small  town 
which  takes  its  name  from  a Rath 
near  it  (and  bile,  a large  tree). 
There  are  also  a Cromlech , rude 
Cross , and  remains  of  a Church. 

33f  m.  Tullow*  (Pop.  1773),  on 
the  Slaney,  is  an  important  agri- 
cultural centre.  It  has  the  ruins  of 
an  Augustinian  Abbey , and  its  Castle , 
erected  under  Hugh  de  Lacy,  is  now 
a barrack.  It  was  very  stubbornly 
defended  by  Colonel  Butler  against 
the  Parliamentary  army  in  1650, 
who,  however,  took  and  destroyed 
it,  and  perpetrated  the  accustomed 
cruelties  on  its  garrison.  Castlemore 
Rath  is  1 m.  distant. 

Shillelagh  (Dub.  Wick,  and  Wex. 
Ely.)  is  9}  m.  to  the  S.E. 


Return  to  Main  Route. 

The  Grand  Canal,  or  rather  the 
branch  to  Naas,  is  cros.-ed  a second 
time  after  leaving  Sallins ; the  Liffey 
(which  for  the  next  few  miles  keeps 
to  the  1.  of  the  line),  is  also  crossed 
by  a timber  Bridge , 270  ft.  long. 

25 } m.  Newbridge*  Stat.  (Pop., 
including  military,  3207).  This  is 
a mo  lern  town  which  has  risen  up 
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since  the  establishment  in  1816  of 
Cavalry  Barracks,  which  are  about 
the  most  extensive  in  Ireland,  and 
accommodate  a large  number  of  men 
and  horses. 

[Kilcullen,  5 m.,  may  be  more 
conveniently  visited  from  here  than 
from  Bally  more  Eustace  (Rte.  1), 
and  by  keeping  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Liffey,  the  antiquary  may 
inspect  the  ruins  of  Great  Connell 
Friory , or  Old  Conal,  founded 
in  1202  by  Meyler  Fitz-Henry, 
who  brought  over  to  it  Augus- 
tinian  Canons  from  Llanthony.  A 
part  of  the  E.  gable  and  some 
mutilated  tombs  still  remain.  In 
its  prosperous  times,  the  priors  of 
this  monastery  ranked  as  Lords  of 
Parliament,  and  enjoyed  many  pri- 
vileges unknown  to  monasteries  of 
poorer  means.] 

Soon  after  leaving  Newbridge, 
the  line  skirts  the  Curragh  of  Kil- 
dare, and  the  traveller  may  obtain 
occasional  peeps  of  the  block 
huts  of  the  encampment.  The 
Curragh,  6 m.  long  and  2 m.  broad, 
is  a magnificent  undulating  Down 
lying  in  a N.E.  direction  from 
Kildare,  and  crossed  by  the  old 
coach  road  from  Dublin  to  Limerick. 
It  forms  an  extensive  sheepwalk  of 
4858  acres,  the  occupants  of  the 
adjoining  farms  alone  having  the 
right  of  pasture.  “Nothing  can 
exceed  the  extreme  softness  and 
elasticity  of  the  turf,  which  is  of  a 
verdure  that  charms  the  eye,  and  is 
still  further  set  off  by  the  gentle 
inequality  of  the  surface;  the  soil 
is  a fine  dry  loam  on  a substratum 
of  limestone.”  Geologically  speak- 
ing, this  fine  loam  is  nothing  but 
drift,  about  200  ft.  in  thickness. 

There  are  but  few  early  remains  in 
it,  and  these  only  of  an  ancient  road 
running  nearly  parallel  with  the  high 
road,  and  a chain  of  small  raths  or 
mounds.  Near  the  “ Gibbet  Rath  ” a 
tumulus  was  opened  in  1859  and  a 
cist  was  found  containing  a cinerary 
urn  and  human  remains.  Further  ex- 


ploration in  other  mounds  yielded  an 
urn  and  a large  cist  8 ft.  long  con- 
taining four  or  five  skeletons.  Both 
forms  of  burial  were  evidently  prac- 
tised here  in  prehistoric  times.  The 
fame  of  the  Carragh  as  a sheep-walk 
dates  from  an  early  period.  St.  Brigid 
had  flocks  here,  and  it  was  known  in 
after  ages  as  “ Brigid’s  pasture-ground.” 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  so  calls  it,  and 
says,  “ no  plough  is  ever  suffered  to 
turn  a furrow,”  and  pays  tribute  to  its 
wonderful  fertility.  It  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  an  encampment  prior 
to  the  permanent  establishment  that 
occupies  it  at  present ; in  1646  by 
forces  under  General  Preston  ; in 
1788,  by  volunteers ; and  in  1803,  by 
insurgents.  At  present  several  regi- 
ments are  constantly  quartered  here, 
and  the  camp  presents  the  same  civi- 
lised means  and  appliances  that  exist 
at  Aldershot,  there  being  accommo- 
dation for  12,000  troops.  Its  fame  as 
a Racecourse  is  equally  ancient,  as  its 
name  Cuir reach  implies  “racecourse,” 
and  this  great  national  sport  has  been 
held  here  for  2000  years.  From  its 
peculiarly  springy  turf,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  to  spectators,  it  has 
always  held  the  first  rank  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Irish  sportsmen.  The  races 
are  held  four  times  a year — in  April, 
June,  September,  and  October.  The 
Ranger  of  the  Curragh  of  Kildare, 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  is  the  Baron 
de  Robeck. 

30  m.  Kildare#  (Pop.  1172),  an 
important  junction,  whence  the  line 
to  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Water- 
ford is  given  off. 

History.—The  town  itself  is  small 
and  poor,  but  has  a venerable  age, 
and  contains  sufficient  to  interest  the 
antiquary.  It  derives  its  name  from 
Cill-dara , the  Church  of  the  oak ; a 
large  oak  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
stood  near  it.  Here,  about  the  year 
490,  St.  Brigid  founded  a religious 
community,  and  later  a monastery 
presided  over  bjr  Conlaith,  a recluse 
who  dwelt  at  a spot  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Liffey,  afterwards  named  Old 
Conal.  In  the  Church  the  fire  of  St. 
Brigid  was  kept  lit,  and  never 
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allowed  to  go  out,  being  attended  by 
the  nuns  in  turn.  It  was  quenched  by 
order  of  De  Londres,  Archbp.  of 
Dublin,  in  1220,  but  was  soon  relit, 
and  was  kept  burning  until  the 
Reformation.  In  638  Black  Hugh, 
king  of  Leinster,  who  had  joined  the 
Augustine  Order,  was  abbot.  It  was 
famous  among  Irish  establishments, 
and  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  was 
a great  seat  of  piety  and  learning. 
Franciscan  and  Carmelite  monasteries 
were  founded  by  the  De  Vesci  family 
in  the  13th  cent.  The  history  of  Kil- 
dare from  its  commencement  to  the 
close  of  the  18th  cent,  is  nothing  but 
a series  of  raids,  fires,  and  devasta- 
tions, “usque  ad  nauseam,”  princi- 
pally at  the  hands  of  Danes  and 
native  Irish.  In  the  Elizabethan 
wars  the  castle  was  destroyed  and 
the  town  depopulated.  In  1641  the 
Cathedral  was  ruined  in  a cannonade. 
It  was  taken  by  Colonel  Jones  in  1647, 
taken  again  by  the  Irish,  and  retaken 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1649.  The 
history  of  the  county  and  town  is 
practically  that  of  the  Kildare  branch 
of  the  FitzGeralds.  The  bishopric 
dates  from  an  early  period,  and  was 
always  somewhat  needy,  owing  to 
the  alienation  of  estates  at  various 
times.  The  diocese  includes  parts  of 
Kildare,  King’s  and  Queen’s  Counties, 
and  Wicklow,  and  has  been  united  to 
Dublin  and  Glendalough  since  1838. 

The  Cathedral— A large  and  well 
adorned  Church,  described  by  Cogitosus 
early  in  the  9th  cent.,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Danes.  Again,  in  1050  and 
1067,  the  stone  Church  wa3  burned  by 
them.  The  Church  which  existed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent,  was 
replaced  by  the  Cathedral  erected  by 
Bishop  Ralph  de  Bristol  in  1229.  It 
was  repaired  and  beautified  in  1482  by 
Bishop  Lane.  The  damage  done  in 
1641  included  the  levelling  of  the  N. 
transept  and  choir  and  a great  part  of 
the  tower.  In  1683  the  choir  was 
rebuilt  for  public  worship  by  Bishop 
Moreton  in  a style  totally  at  variance 
with  that  of  the  earlier  building.  Soon 
after  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church 
Act  (1869)  the  building  was  in  such  dis- 
repair, that  a suggestion  was  made  to 
restore  the  Cathedral.  Mr.  G.  E.  Street 


thus  reported  on  it : — “ This  Cathedral 
was  a simple  cross  Church,  without 
aisles,  but  with,  apparently,  a Chapel 
opening  out  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
S.  transept.  A tower  rose  above  the 
intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  cross. 
Except  the  choir,  the  rest  of  the  Church 
is  in  ruins.  The  S.  transept  and  the 
nave  have  lost  their  roofs,  but  almost 
all  their  other  architectural  features 
still  remain,  either  intact  or  in  such  a 
state  as  to  make  their  restoration  a 
matter  of  no  difficulty.  The  southern 
elevation  of  the  S.  transept  is  one  of 
great  simplicity,  and  of  good  character 
and  proportion.  Its  window  is  a well- 
designed  triplet,  simple  externally, 
but  with  shafts  and  mouldings  in- 
ternally. The  side  walls  of  the  nave 
present  a very  remarkable  design. 
The  windows  are  simple  lancets,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  buttresses. 
Between  these  buttresses  bold  arches 
are  formed,  nearly  on  a face  with  the 
front  of  the  buttresses,  and  with  a 
narrow  space  between  them  and  the 
face  of  the  wall.  The  effect  of  this 
arrangement  is  to  throw  a very  bold 
shadow  over  the  window,  and  to  pro- 
duce a most  picturesque  effect.  But 
the  reason  of  it  is  not  clear.  It  looks 
somewhat  as  though  the  men  who 
were  building  had  more  acquaintance 
with  military  than  with  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  and  as  though  the  defence 
of  the  Church  from  hostile  attack  was 
a chief  motive  in  this  part  of  the 
design — a part  which  to  me,  at  least, 
is  novel.  The  W.  end  of  the  nave 
and  N.  transept  are  destroyed.  The 
central  tower  is  a mere  wreck.  It  is  a 
work  of  fine  design  and  proportion, 
not  very  lofty,  but,  in  its  complete 
state,  so  large  as  to  give  a good  deal 
of  the  dignity  of  a Cathedral  to  what 
might  otherwise  have  looked  some- 
what too  much  like  a Parish  Church.” 
The  restoration,  or  what  has  practically 
amounted  to  a rebuilding,  was  com- 
menced from  Mr.  Street’s  plans  in  1875, 
and  has  practically  been  completed  at 
a cost  of  about  12,000/.,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Fuller.  What- 
ever may  be  the  opinion  of  critics  on 
its  wisdom,  “ it  must  be  confessed  the 
result  has  been  to  produce  as  a recon- 
struction of  the  ancient  Church  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  of  modern  eccle- 
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siastical  buildings  in  Ireland.”  The 
E.  window  is  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Chaplin,  to  whom  the  successful  effort 
was  largely  due.  The  three-light 
W.  window  has  been  erected  as  an 
Irish  memorial  to  the  late  Archbishop 
Benson  (Canterbury)  ; the  incidents 
are  from  the  lives  of  SS.  Bridget, 
Patrick,  and  Columba.  There  is  a 
two-light  window  in  the  N.  aisle  of 
the  nave  to  Archbp.  Trench,  and  a 
two-light  window  in  the  S.  side  to 
Archbp.  Plunk et.  They  are  by  Heaton, 
Butler,  and  Bayne.  In  the  Cath. 
are  some  interesting  monuments  of 
knights  and  ecclesiastics. 

In  1891,  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
Cross , the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  place,  were  put  together  a little 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  Cathedral  after 
a displacement  of  at  least  150  years. 
It  consists  of  base  4 ft.  above  ground, 
shaft  9 ft.  7 in.  high,  and  portion 
of  a perforated  ringed  head  3 ft. 
in  breadth.  On  the  N.  side  is  an 
ancient  Ash-tree  55 J ft.  in  circum- 
ference. 

The  Bound  Tower  adjoins  the 
Cathedral,  the  summit  being 
crowned  with  a modern  and  very 
inapposite  battlement,  the  height 
from  the  top  of  this  to  the  plinth 
being  105J  ft.  The  chief  interest 
lies  in  the  Doorway , which  is  14  ft. 
from  the  ground,  and  consists  of  3 
concentric  arches,  adorned  with  very 
beautiful  chevron  or  zigzag  mould- 
ings, and  a diagonal  panelling  on  the 
inner  arch.  From  this  unusual  fea- 
ture, the  age  of  this  tower  has  been 
set  down  as  of  the  Anglo-Norm. 
time ; but  Petrie  contends  that, 
from  the  accounts  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  and  others,  this  tower  was 
considered  to  be  of  great  age  in  the 
12th  cent.,  and  while  allowing  the 
mouldings  to  be  of  Norman  character, 
he  only  sees  in  this  fact  a proof  that 
these  ornaments  are  of  considerably 
anterior  date,  at  all  events  in  Ire- 
land, to  what  they  are  usually  con- 
sidered. A number  of  brae  teate  coins, 


or  laminar  pieces  of  silver  struck 
only  on  one  side,  were  found  under 
the  floor.  As  Sperlingiusand  others 
ascribe  these  coins  to  the  12th  cent., 
this  was  held  to  be  a proof  of  the 
later  erection  of  the  tower ; but  on 
the  other  hand  Petrie  proves 
that  minted  money  was  used  in 
Ireland  from  a very  remote  period — 
even  at  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.! 

Near  the  tower  is  the  Castle , 
erected  by  De  Yesci  in  the  13th 
cent,  on  the  site  of  one  erected  by 
Strongbow  in  1169,  and  which 
shared  the  usual  fate  of  these  struc- 
tures of  capture,  demolition,  and  re- 
storation in  subsequent  centuries. 

To  the  S.  of  the  town  are  scanty 
remains  of  the  Carmelite  Monastery. 

From  its  open  situation  upon  a 
ridge  of  hills,  Kildare  commands  a 
widespread  prospect,  embracing  on 
the  W.  a portion  of  the  great  central 
limestone  plain  of  Ireland,  in  the 
direction  of  Monasterevan  and  Port- 
arlington ; while  on  the  N.  are  the 
Bed  Hills , a small  chain,  about 
7 m.  long,  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
intervening  between  Kildare  and 
Kathangan.  A most  conspicuous 
point  is  the  Hill  of  Allen,  in  the  N.E., 
676  ft.  This  was  one  of  the  three 
royal  residences  of  the  Kings  of 
Leinster  (see  Naas).  Here  dwelt 
Finn  McCoul,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  monument  on  its  sum- 
mit, the  remains  of  the  old  fort 
were  nearly  destroyed.  (The  third 
royal  residence  was  Dun  Aillinne , 
on  the  hill  of  Knockaulin  (600  ft.), 
near  Kilcullen,  the  summit  of  which 
is  surrounded  with  the  ancient 
fortification.)  Another  elevation  is 
Dunmurry  Hill  (769  ft.),  and  the 
Grange  (744  ft.),  on  which  is  the 
Chair  of  Kildare.  But  the  geo- 
logical structure  of  the  Chair  it- 
self consists  of  a narrow  bed  of 
limestone  associated  with  a protru- 
sion of  lower  Silurian  shales  and 
grits,  with  porphyritic  greenstone, 
f « Ecc’es.  Arch./  p.  208. 
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from  400  to  1000  ft.  thick ; the  beds 
are  very  much  tilted  and  disturbed, 
having  suffered  much  from  denuda- 
tion prior  to  the  deposition  of  the 
lower  carb.  limestone.  The  direction 
of  glacial  striation  is  stated  to  be 
S.S.W.  Many  Silurian  fossils  have 
been  found  here,  viz.,  some  from  the 
limestone  of  the  Chair,  and  others 
from  the  red  slates  of  Dunmurry 
Hill — ortkocercis , il&nus,  phacops , 
some  gasteropodous  shells,  and 
corals. 

Distances . — Monasterevan,  6f  m. ; 
Ratliangan,  6f  m. ; the  Chair,  4 m. ; 
the  Camp,  3 m. 

Leaving  on  1.  the  line  to  Carlow 
and  Kilkenny,  we  arrive  at 

36|  m.  Monasterevan#  (Pop.  939), 
a small  town  of  one  street,  lying  on 
the  banks  of  the  Barrow,  which  at 
this  point  makes  a wide  sweep  from 
the  S.  to  the  W.  towards  Port- 
arlington. The  Ely.  crosses  the 
Grand  Canal  and  also  the  river  by 
a fine  Viaduct  500  ft.  long,  con- 
structed of  thin  bars  of  malleable 
iron.  A monastery,  founded  on  the 
ruins  of  a still  more  ancient  house, 
was  established  by  Deri  not 
O’Dempsey,  Lord  of  Offaly,  in  the 
12th  cent.  Upon  the  site  of  it  now 
stands  Moore  Abbey , the  Gothic  re- 
sidence of  the  Earl  of  Drogheda, 
whose  beautiful  woods  extend  for 
some  distance  on  the  banks  of 
the  island-covered  Barrow.  The 
entrance-hall  is  said  to  have  been 
the  room  in  which  Loftus,  Viscount 
Ely,  held  a court  of  Chancery  in 
1641. 

The  Churcli  of  Monasterevan  is  a 
fine  old  building,  with  a square 
tower. 


2021),  on  the  Barrow,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  2 Bridges , the  point 
of  junction  for  the  Athlone  branch. 
The  town,  with  its  graceful  spired 
Church,  is  some  little  distance  to  the 
rt.  It  formerly  possessed  the  singular 
appellation  of  Cooltetoodera,  from 
which  reproach  it  was  rescued  by 
becoming  the  property  of  Sir  Henry 
Bennet,  afterwards  Lord  Arlington, 
temp.  Charles  II.,  and  the  name 
changed  under  the  Act  of  Explana- 
tion. Until  of  late  years  there  were 
resident  in  the  town  a number  of 
descendants  of  French  and  Flemish 
refugees,  who  settled  here  after  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
The  estates  passed  to  Gen. 
Ruvigny,  Earl  of  Galway,  by  grant 
of  William  III.,  who  brought  over 
this  colony.  The  Earl  was  deprived 
of  the  estates  by  the  Act  of  Resump- 
tion, and  they  were  subsequently  pur- 
chased by  the  Dawson  family  (Earls 
of  Portarlington,  1785),  The  town 
is  neat  and  well-built,  and  contains  2 
Churches;  the  one  generally  called 
the  French  Church,  from  its  having 
been  originally  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  the  refugees,  is  that  now  used. 
The  Barrow  here  separates  Queen’s 
from  King’s  County.  Among  the 
residences  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Portarlinglon  are  Barrowbanh 
House , Lawnsdown , Woodbrooh 

House , and  about  5 m.  to  the  S. 
Emo  Bark , the  splendid  demesne 
of  the  Earl  of  Portarlington,  who 
takes  his  title  from  this  town.  The 
interior  of  the  mansion  is  worth 
seeing,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
beautiful  fittings  and  decorations. 

Spire  Hill  is  conspicuous  near 
Portarlington,  from  an  obelisk 
erected  by  Viscount  Carlow  to  give 
employment  to  the  poor  during  a 
season  of  scarcity. 


Still  through  the  flat  plain  the  Distances. — Athlone,  39  m. ; 

line  runs  westward,  keeping  parallel  Maryborough,  9J  m. ; Lea,  2 m. ; 
with  the  canal  and  Barrow  to  Ballybrittas,  6 m. ; Mountmellick, 

7J  in.;  Emo,  5 m. ; Monasterevan, 
41  f m.  Portarlington  # (Pop.  5 m. 
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Conveyances. — Rail  to  Dublin, 
Cork,  and  Athlone.  Car  daily  to 
Mountraellick. 


Excursions. 

1.  Lea  and  Bally brittas. 

2.  Monasterevan. 

3.  Emo. 

4.  Mountmellick. 


Portarlington  to  Lea  and  Bally - 
brittas. 

The  antiquary  should  visit  Lea 
Castle  2 m.  to  the  E.,  situated 
between  the  river  and  the  canal. 
In  consequence  of  its  central  posi- 
tion, and  its  contiguity  to  the  Pale, 
Lea  was  early  defended  by  a strong 
fortress  erected  by  the  De  Veseis  in 
1260,  which  underwent  much  rough 
treatment  between  the  English  lords 
and  the  Irish  chiefs.  “ It  was  built 
in  the  u^ual  style  of  the  military 
architecture  of  the  times,  consisting 
of  a quadrangular  building  of  3 
storeys,  flanked  by  round  bastions,  of 
which  but  one  now  remains.  The 
outer  entrance,  which  is  still  in 
good  preservation,  consisted  of  a gate 
defended  by  a portcullis,  the  whole 
surrounded  by  a tower.  In  the  rear 
was  the  inner  ballium,  in  which  was 
a tennis-court  and  tilt-yard.,,  — 
Walceman.  Its  subsequent  history 
‘*  is  but  a mere  catalogue  of  attacks, 
surrenders,  and  reprisals,”  and  it 
was  finally  dismantled  by  the  Par- 
liamentary army  in  1650.  The  last 
inhabitant  of  Lea  was  a noted  horse- 
stealer of  the  name  of  Dempsey, 
called  “Shamus  a Capall,”  James 
the  Horse,  who  converted  the  vaults 
Underground  into  stables,  and 
carried  on  a flourishing  trade. 

Some  4 m.  to  the  S.  of  Lea  on 
the  road  from  Monasterevan  to 
Maryborough  is  Ballybrittas,  a small 


village,  the  scene  of  a battle  in 
Elizabeth’s  reign  between  the  Earl 
of  Essex’s  army  and  the  Irish  under 
O’Dempsey.  The  latter  were  vic- 
torious, and  cut  off  so  many  feathers 
from  the  English  helmets,  that  the 
spot  was  afterwards  called  the 
“ Pass  of  the  Plumes.” 


Branch  Line  to  A thlone. 

The  branch  line  to  Athlone,  con- 
necting the  Great  Southern  with 
the  Midland  Great  Western,  passes 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
through  a very  bare  and  desolate 
district,  a good  portion  of  which  is 
included  in  the  famous  Bog  of 
Allen. 

A few  words  respecting  the  Irish 
bogs  will  not  be  out  of  place.  They 
are  generally  divided  into  two  kinds  : 
Red  Bog  usually  extending  over  plains, 
the  upper  surface  of  which  for  several 
feet  consists  of  the  fibre  of  undecayed 
mosses  and  other  vegetable  growrth ; 
and  Black  or  Mountain  Bog  usually 
covering  high  ground,  and  consisting 
of  masses  of  decayed  vegetable  com- 
pounds, easily  cut,  and  highly  suited 
for  the  manufacture  of  compressed 
peat.  Many  of  the  tracts  now  covered 
by  bogs  were  at  one  time  covered  with 
woods,  the  remains  of  which  are  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with.  Red  Bog  is 
least  valuable  for  fuel,  and  has  been 
formed  on  the  sites  of  extensive  lakes 
or  wet  morasses,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  small  quantity  of  wood  found 
in  it.  Sphagnum  constitutes  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  substance  of 
the  peat,  and  the  roots  and  branches 
of  the  phanerogamic  plants  form  a 
kind  of  framework,  and  bear  up  the 
crvptogamic  species.  As  these  shoot 
out  new  plants  the  old  decay,  forming 
a peaty  mass,  filling  up  the  marshy 
tract,  increasing  in  growth  until  it 
has  risen  to  a height  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge the  surface  water.  Black  Bog 
contains  most  woody  matter,  the 
principal  trees  being  oak  and  fir.  The 
oak  is  of  an  ebony  colour,  close 
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grained  and  easily  worked,  and  is 
extensively  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  bog-oak  ornaments  for  which  Dub- 
lin is  noted.  The  fir  is  highly  resinous 
and  inflammable,  and  when  dried  is 
much  valued  for  domestic  purposes. 
Bones  of  the  Irish  Elk  ( Cervus  Gigan- 
teus ) are  often  found. 

8f  m.  Geashill  Stat.  The  pretty 
English-looking  village,  with  its 
Church  and  schools,  lies  about  2J 
m.  to  rt.  and  has  some  remains  of  a 
Castle  of  the  O’Dempseys,  who 
formerly  held  all  this  territory. 
From  them  the  lands  passed  to  the 
house  of  Kildare,  and  by  marriage 
to  Baron  Digby,  whose  widow,  Lady 
Letitia,  sustained  a siege  in  this 
castle  for  several  months  (1642), 
with  great  spirit  until  relieved  by 
Sir  Diehard  Grenville.  Geasliill 
Castle  is  the  seat  of  Lord  Digby. 

16J  m.  Tullamore  # (Pop.  4522) 
contains  the  usual  civil  and  munici- 
pal buildings,  such  as  Gaol , Court- 
House , &c.  It  has  a good  agricul- 
tural trade,  and  has  brewing  and 
distillery  industries.  Here  the  as- 
sizes are  held  for  the  King’s  County. 

There  is  not  much  to  see  in  the 
neighbourhood  save  Cliarleville  Park , 
the  beautiful  seat  of  the  Bury 
family,  which  unites  all  the  es- 
sentials for  landscape  gardening, 
m wood,  ornamental  water,  and  the 
Clodiagh  River  running  through  a 
glen.  There  are  several  small 
castles,  or  rather  fortified  houses,  in 
the  district  round  Tullamore,  show- 
ing that,  however  unprolific  the 
country,  the  early  settlers  thought 
it  wortli  defending.  Shrah  Castle 
(J  m.)  was  built  by  John  Briscoe, 
an  officer  in  Elizabeth’s  army,  in 
1588. 

The  Grand  Canal  passes  through 
the  town,  and  a trip  may  be  taken 
by  it  to  the  former  capital  of  King’s 
County,  Philipstown  (Pop.  836), 
9 m.  distant,  and  in  a still  more  boggy 
situation  than  Tullamore.  It  was 


formerly  the  centre  of  the  district  of 
Offaly,  and  was  named  after  Philip, 
the  husband  of  Queen  Mary,  in 
whose  reign  the  territories  of  Offaly 
and  Leix  were  made  shire-ground, 
as  King’s  County  and  Queen’s 
County,  the  chief  town  of  Queen’s 
County  being  Maryborough.  Its 
Castle  was  erected  in  the  16th  cent, 
by  Sir  William  Brabazon,  Lord 
J ustice  of  Ireland. 

Distances. — Kilbeggan,  8 m.;  Phi- 
lipstown, 9 m. ; Clara,  7 m. 


Excursion. 

To  Italian  and  Durrow. 

6£  m.  is  the  Abbey  of  Rahan  or 
Rathain,  partly  used  as  the  Parish 
Church.  It  was  founded  in  the  6th 
cent,  by  St.  Carthach  or  Mochuda, 
afterwards  Bp.  of  Lismore,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  archaeological 
details.  The  visitor  should  notice 
the  chancel  archway,  which  consists 
of  3 rectangular  piers  on  each  side 
rouuded  at  their  angles  into  semi- 
columns, and  adorned  with  capitals 
elaborately  sculptured  with  human 
heads.  Between  the  chancel  and 
the  roof  is  a remarkably  beautiful 
round  window,  with  ornaments  in 
low  relief.  The  antiquary  should 
compare  the  decorations  of  the 
capitals  with  those  at  Timahoe. 
There  are  also  ruins  of  2 other 
Churches , one  of  them  containing  a 
doorway  with  inclined  jambs  (indi- 
cative of  early  Irish  architecture), 
and  an  arch  adorned  with  the 
characterislic  moulding  so  like 
Norman.  Close  to  Rahan  is  Tulla- 
heg  College , for  the  education  ot 
those  intended  for  the  Jesuit  Order 
of  the  priesthood. 

About  4 m.  N.  of  Tullamore,  on 
Ihe  road  to  Kilbeggan,  are  the 
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ruins  of  Burrow  Abbey,  which  was 
founded  by  St.  Columba,  and  be- 
came one  of  great  importance.  It 
shared  the  usual  fate  of  Irish 
abbeys,  having  been  frequently 
burned  and  plundered.  In  1186 
Hugh  de  Lacy  was  murdered  by 
one  of  his  workmen  while  super- 
intending the  building  of  a castle 
on  the  abbey  ruins.  In  the  Church- 
yard are  the  Cross  and  Well  of  St. 
Columba.  The  ‘Book  of  Durrow,’ 
a 7th  cent,  copy  of  the  Gospels,  is  in 
Trin.Col.  Lib  /(Dublin).  The  estates 
of  the  Abbey  were  given  by  Eliza- 
beth to  Nicholas  Herbert,  and 
subsequently  passed  to  the  Earl  of 
Norbury.  In  the  demesne  the  2nd 
Earl  was  mysteriously  murdered  on 
Jan.  1,  1839. 


Return  to  Aihlone  Branch. 

23 J m.  Clara#  (Pop.  1092)  is  on 
the  banks  of  the  Brosna,  a trib.  of 
the  Shannon,  and  surrounded  by 
several  nice  estates,  as  Clora  House 
(Col.  Ambrose  Cox),  Wood  field, 
Ballyboughlin,  and  Belview.  The 
soft  and  pulpy  nature  of  the  red 
bog  was  curiously  exemplified  in 
1821  at  a spot  2 m.  to  the  N.,  when 
a bog  burst  its  bounds,  and  flowed 
for  1J  mile  down  the  valley,  cover- 
ing 150  acres.  A branch  line  runs 
from  Clara  to  Banagher  (19  m.) 
througli  Ferbane.  A branch  of  the 
Mid.  Gt.  W.  Ely.  runs  into  Clara 
from  Streamstown,  a station  on  that 
line  (see  p.  216). 

At  Clara  the  Messrs.  Goodbody, 
mill-owmers,  give  large  employment 
in  the  manufacture  of  sacks,  several 
hundred  women  and  girls  being 
employed. 

Passing  on  1.  (2  m.)  Boon  House 
( G.  E.  Moony,  Esq.),  in  the  grounds 
of  which  is  a fine  example  of  a 
Souterrain , and  on  rt.  HaU  House 
and  Castle  Daly , the  line  soon 
arrives  at  39  m.  Aihlone  (Ete.  19). 


Branch  to  Banagher. — A short  line 
of  19  m.  runs  from  Clara  to  Banagher 
(p.  509),  passing  3^  m.  Ballycumber, 
having,  3 in.  on  the  rt.,  Bellair  Ho. 
(Wm.  B.  H.  Mulock,  Esq.,  D.L.) ; 
Ferbane,  11  m.  ; and  Belmont,  13  m*, 
where  there  are  good  flour  mills. 
Banagher  is  the  station  for  day  trips 
on  the  Lower  Shannon.  Clonfert 
Cathedral  is  5 m.  distant  (see  p.  224). 


Return  to  Main  Line 

On  leaving  Portarlington  the 
traveller  will  observe  that  the  ex- 
tensive plain  through  which  the 
line  has  passed  now  gives  place  to  a 
ridge  of  hills  on  either  side — that 
on  the  1.  commencing  near  Lea 
Castle,  and  running  nearly  due  S. 
These  are  the  Eocky  Hills,  the' 
highest  point  of  which  nearest  the 
line  is  Cullenagh  (1045  ft.),  broadly 
separating  the  valleys  of  the  Barrow 
and  the  Nore.  On  the  rt.  are  the 
Slieve  Bloom  Mountains — a very  im- 
portant chain,  occupying  the  area 
between  Maryborough,  Parsonstown, 
and  Boscrea.  The  highest  points 
are  Eidge  of  Capard,  1667  ft. ; the 
Cones,  1661  ft.;  Wolftrap,  1584  ft.  ; 
and  Arderin,  1733  ft. 

Following  the  broad  valley  thus 
indicated,  the  train  arrives  at 

51  m.  Maryborough#  (Pop.  28C9), 
the  capital  of  Queen’s  County, 
which,  although  boasting  a cor- 
poration in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
looks  unusually  modern.  It  is  neat 
and  well  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Triogue  Eiver,  a tributary  of  the 
Barrow,  and  has  some  remarkably 
spacious  buildings,  such  as  the 
Lunatic  Asylum , for  King’s  and 
Queen’s  Counties,  erected  at  an 
expense  of  24,000Z. ; and  the  Gaol , 
which  has  been  remodelled  and 
enlarged  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  the  Convict  Prison  for  Ireland. 
The  only  object  of  antiquity  is  a 
bastion  of  the  old  Castle , destroyed 
by  the  Parliamentary  troops  under 
Eeynolds  and  Hewson  in  1650. 
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[7£  m.  (by  Waterford  and  Central 
Rly.)  is  Mountmellick, # ‘the  Bog- 
land  of  the  marsh’  (Pop.  2623),  a 
small  but  busy  town,  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  river  Owenass,  by 
which  it  derives  its  name.  Quakers 
have  settled  here,  and,  as  they 
usually  do,  have  contributed  princi- 
pally to  the  prosperity  of  the  place. 
Near  it  are  Knightstown  (Capt.  Car- 
den), Garryhinch  House  (R.  War- 
burton,  Esq.),  and  Killeen  (W. 
Kemmis,  Esq.).] 

Conveyances  from  Maryborough. — 
Rail  to  Dublin  and  Cork  ; rail  to 
Mountmellick,  Kilkenny,  and 
Waterford;  car  to  Durrow,  via 
Abbeyleix ; car  to  Stradbally. 

Distances. — Stradbally,  6 m. ; Ab- 
beyleix, 9J  m. ; Timahoe,  7J  m ; 
Dunamase,  3J  m. ; Mountrath  Stat., 
8J  m. 


Excursion. 

Maryborough  to  Bock  of  Dunamase 
and  Timahoe. 

The  Rock  of  Dunamase,  3J  m.  on 

the  road  to  Stradbally,  leaving  on 
rt.  Batlileague  (Lord  Congleton). 

History.  — Dunamase,  the  fort  of 
Masg,  an  early  Leinster  chief,  was 
evidently  a stronghold  from  a re- 
mote period.  It  is  200  ft.  high,  and 
entirely  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
a Castle , at  one  time  the  property 
of  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  acquired  it  by  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Dermot  McMurrough,  King 
of  Leinster.  It  afterwards  passed  to 
Wm.  de  Bruce,  Lord  Brecknock,  to 
whom  the  buildings  are  chiefly  attri- 
buted ; it  became  the  chief  stronghold 
of  O’More  of  Leix,  and  was  the  scene 
of  many  sanguinary  conflicts  in  the 
Irish  wars.  It  changed  hands  several 
times  in  the  17th  cent.,  to  Sir  Charles 
Coote  in  1641,  and  Owen  Roe  O’Neill  in 
1646,  and  was  dismantled  in  1650  by 


the  Cromwellian  army  under  Colonels 
Hewson  and  Reynolds.  A small  stump 
on  the  E.  is  still  known  as  “ Cromwell’s 
Lines.” 

Its  chief  points  are  a watch- 
tower  defending  the  S.W.  and  most 
accessible  side ; an  outer  and  an 
inner  court ; the  whole  being  sur- 
rounded by  thick  walls,  which  were 
fortified  at  intervals  with  towers. 

From  the  rock  it  is  2J  m.  to 
Stradbally,  a pleasant  little  town  on 
the  Bauteogue,  a tributary  of  the 
Barrow.  It  is  bounded  on  either 
side  by  the  parks  of  Stradbally  Hall 
(Col.  R.  A.  G.  Cosby),  Brocldey 
Park  (W.  Young,  Esq.),  and  Bally - 
kilcavan  (Sir  Hunt  A.  J.  Walsh, 
Bart.). 

Turning  S.  at  a distance  of  4J  m. 
is  the  Round  Tower  of  Timahoe,  con- 
taining some  unusual  and  interest- 
ing features.  It  derives  its  name, 
Teach-Mochua , from  St.  Moehua,  who 
flourished  in  the  6th  cent.  It  is 
80  ft.  high  to  the  cap,  which  is 
16  ft.  to  the  top,  making  a total 
height  of  96  ft.,  and  is  57  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference. It  possesses  a very 
beautiful  doorway,  “ formed  of  a 
hard  silicious  sandstone,  and  con- 
sisting of  two  divisions,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a deep  reveal, 
and  presenting  each  a double  com- 
pound recessed  arch,  resting  on 
plain  shafts,  with  flat  capitals.” — 
Petrie.  Notice  particularly  the 
manner  in  which  the  floor  rises  to 
each  arch  by  steps,  and  then  study 
the  decorations  of  each.  The  ca- 
pitals of  the  outer  arch  have  human 
heads,  as  have  also  the  bases,  with 
the  addition  of  an  hour-glass.  The 
soffit  of  the  arch  has  a pellet  and 
bead  moulding.  The  second  or 
middle  arch  is  also  decorated  with 
human  heads,  and  the  soffit  with 
a diagonal  panelling  of  chevron 
moulding.  The  heads  on  the  W. 
and  E.  capitals  differ  in  the  way  in 
which  the  hair  is  dressed- 
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Respecting  the  antiquity  of  these 
decorations,  Petrie  remarks : — 
“ Of  these  capitals  decorated  with 
human  heads  we  have  examples  as 
old  as  the  6th  cent,  in  the  Syriac 
Mts.  of  the  Gospels.  They  are 
used  in  the  earliest  examples  of 
Romanesque  architecture  in  the 
German  churches,  of  which  a beau- 
tiful example,  remarkable  for  its 
similarity  in  design  to  some  of  those 
at  Timahoe,  is  found  at  St.  Ottmar’s 
Chapel  at  Niirnberg,  assigned  to 
the  10th  cent.”  The  archaeologist 
will  recognise  the  similarity  of  the 
capitals  to  those  at  Rahan. 


Maryborough  to  Kilkenny , by  Water- 
ford and  Central  Ireland  Bailway. 

This  line,  which  runs  through 
the  valley  of  the  Nore,  offers  an 
alternative  route  to  Kilkenny.  At 

9J  m.  is  Abbeyleix,  an  interest- 
ing little  town  of  987  Iahab.  It 
takes  its  name  from  a Cistercian 
Abbey,  founded  here  by  Conogher 
O’More,  of  Leix,  in  1183.  It  was 
granted  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Adjoin- 
ing is  the  Demesne  of  Lord  de  Vesci, 
and  within  it  is  the  Tomb  of  Mala  chi 
O’More. 

15  m.  Attanagh ; 2 m.  to  rt.,  is  the 
little  town  of  Durrow  (Queen’s  Co.), 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Durrow 
(King’s  Co.),  see  p.  333.  Adjoining 
is  Castle  Durrow  (Lord  Ashbrook). 

18  m.  Ballyragget,  a small  town 
on  the  Nore,  and  the  nearest  Stat. 
to  Castlecomer  (7  m.),  and  the 
Kilkenny  Coalfield.  Its  Castle  and 
the  adjacent  country  belonged  to 
the  Mountgarrets,  a branch  of  the 
Ormonde  family.  The  remains 
of  the  Castle  consist  of  a keep 
within  a courtyard  bounded  by 
crenellated  walls  ; at  the  angles  are 


four  round  towers  about  30  ft. 
high.  Here  dwelt  Lady  Margaret 
FitzGerald,  the  “ Great  Countess  ” 
of  Ormonde.  Tradition  speaks  of 
her  as  heading  her  retainers  in 
military  enterprises.  “She  was,*’ 
says  Stanihurst,  “a  lady  of  such 
port,  that  all  the  estates  in  the 
realm  crouched  unto  her ; so  politic 
that  nothing  was  substantially  de- 
bated without  her  advice.”  The 
Castle  was  confiscated  during  the 
Commonwealth  and  granted  to 
Daniel  Ax  tell,  the  regicide,  who 
was  afterward  executed  at  Tyburn. 

Near  the  river  is  a Moat  about 
80  ft.  high,  with  a deep  fosse. 

28 J m.  Kilkenny , for  which,  and 
continuation  to  Waterford,  see 
Rte.  28. 


Return  to  Main  Boute. 

60  m.  Mountrath  and  Castletown 
Stat.  The  town  of  Mountrath  # 
(Pop.  1650)  is  3J  m.  to  rt.,  and 
situated  on  the  Mountrath  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Nore.  It  became 
the  possession  of  Sir  Charles  Coote 
in  the  17th  cent.,  and  “the  injuries 
committed  on  his  property  by  the 
rebellious  party  in  1641,  are  said  to 
have  assisted  in  nurturing  within 
his  bosom  that  vindictive  spirit, 
which  stains  the  memory  of  his 
achievements  in  the  Civil  War  of 
the  17th  cent.”  His  son  became 
Earl  of  Mountrath  in  1660,  but  the 
title  became  extinct  in  1802. 

About  4 m.,  at  the  foot  of  the 
ridge  of  Capard,  is  Bdlhyfin , the 
beautiful  Italian  mansion  and 
grounds  of  Sir  Algernon  Coote, 
the  premier  baronet  of  Ireland 
(1620).  It  contains  some  ancient 
mosaic  work  from  Rome,  good 
pictures,  and  articles  of  furni- 
ture made  for  George-  IV.  when 
Regent.  2 m.  to  the  S.  is  Castle- 
town, on  the  Nore.  which  obtained 
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its  name  from  a fortress  garrisoned 
by  Sir  Oliver  Morres,  son-in-law  of 
the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  to  curb  the 
power  of  the  FitzPatricks. 

[About  5 m.  S.  of  Castletown  is 
Aghaboe  (Ir.  Achadh-bo , Field  of  the 
cow).  Here  St.  Canice  founded  a 
Monastery  about  the  middle  of  the 
6th  cent.  It  was  plundered  in  913  and 
rebuilt  in  1052,  and  became  noted  for 
pilgrimages.  It  was  burned  in  1116, 
and  rebuilt  in  1234.  It  was  again 
burned  by  Dermot  McGillapatrick, 
who  destroyed  the  shrine  and  relics  of 
St.  Canice.  The  chancel  was,  however, 
used  down  to  modern  times,  but  was 
demolished  and  the  present  plain 
structure  erected  in  1818.  Led- 
wich,  the  antiquary,  was  vicar  of 
Aghaboe,  and  has  left  on  record  a 
description  of  the  old  building.  A 
Dominican  Abbey  was  founded  by  the 
McGillapatricks  towards  the  end  of 
the  14th  cent.  The  ruins  stand  near 
the  Church.  It  had  good  Flamboyant 
windows,  which  seem  to  have  sup- 
plied material  to  the  Parish  Church. 
Aghaboe  was  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ossory  until  about  1202  (see  p.  367).] 

Passing  the  planted  hill  of 
Knockahaw,  which  forms  part  of 
the  estate  of  Lisduff,  the  line 
reaches 

66?  m.  Ballybrophy,  from  whence 
a branch  leads  off  to  Roscrea,  Par- 
sons town,  and  Nenagh.  Near  the 
Stat.  is  Ballybrophy  Home. 


Branch  to  Roscrea , Nenagh , and 
Birdhill . 

If  the  traveller  is  bound  for 
Limerick,  this  line  offers  an  alter- 
native route,  which  is  5J  m.  shorter 
in  distance,  but  nearly  an  hour 
longer  in  time. 

At  70  m.  rt.  is  Borris,  distin- 
guished by  the  addition  of  Ossory 
from  the  Borris  in  Co.  Carlow, 


which  is  properly  Borris-Idrone  (see 
p.  364).  This  was  once  a place  of  im- 
portance, from  being  the  great  pass 
into  Munster,  for  the  protection  of 
which  a Castle , now  in  ruins,  was 
erected  by  the  FitzPatricks.  On 
rt.  are  Charleville , Kilmartin , and 
Mount  Butler.  Derryvale , Racket 
Hall , Birchgrove , Monahinclia,  are 
all  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

77  m.  Roscrea#  (Pop.  2568). 

History. — It  was  in  former  times 
the  site  of  a large  Monastery  of 
Augustinian  Canons,  founded  by  St. 
Cronan,  and  the  seat  of  a diocese, 
which,  however,  in  the  12th  cent, 
was  united  to  that  of  Killaloe.  St. 
Cronan  was  celebrated  for  his  sanc- 
tity and  learning,  and  many  miracles 
were  attributed  to  his  prayers  ; in  one 
case,  the  fury  of  the  Ossorians,  who 
were  marching  against  his  countrymen, 
was  checked  at  his  intercession ; at 
another  time,  “ he  suspended  the  sword 
of  King  Fingin  of  Munster,  which  was 
raised  to  destroy  the  people  of  Meath ; ” 
and  he  eventually  died  in  the  fulness 
of  years  and  good  works,  as  abbot  or 
bishop  of  Roscrea,  in  the  7th  cent.  The 
‘ Book  of  Dimma,’  so  called  from  the 
scribe  who  wrote  it,  with  its  Curnhdach 
or  Shrine  (now  in  the  Trin.  Col.  Lib.), 
belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Roscrea,  and 
disappeared  at  the  Dissolution  of  the 
monasteries.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
found  by  boys  hunting  rabbits  among 
the  rocks  in  the  Devil’s  Bit  Mountains 
in  1789  ; but  this  is  doubtful.  It  was 
purchased  by  Sir  Wm.  Betham.  The 
book  is  a copy  of  the  Gospels,  and 
contains  also  a Missa  Infirmorum  of 
later  date.  The  Shrine  is  of  brass, 
plated  with  silver,  beautifully  wrought 
with  Celtic  tracery,  and  bearing  an 
inscription. 

The  points  of  interest  in  the  town 
are — 1.  The  Church  which  preserves 
the  doorway  of  the  ancient  abbey, 
having  niches  on  either  side,  and  an 
image  of  St.  Cronan  very  much  mu- 
tilated. In  the  Ch.-yd.  is  a Cross , 
and  a monumental  stone  in  the 
wall,  on  which  is  sculptured  a rude 
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representation  of  the  Crucifixion ; 
this  is  known  as  the  Shrine  of  St. 
Cronan.  2.  The  Round  Tower  is  in 
remarkably  good  preservation,  aucl 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  Devenish 
Island  in  Lough  Erne.  The  door- 
way has  a circular  head,  is  15  ft. 
from  the  ground,  and  possesses  a 
groove  and  pivot-hole,  evidently 
showing  that  it  was  provided  with 
double  doors;  a fact  which  goes  to 
prove  the  argument  that  the  round 
towers  were  used  as  places  of 
defence  and  security.  ( Petrie , 

4 Eccles.  Arch./  p.  369.)  It  is 
ornamented  with  a plain  flat  archi- 
trave ; over  the  doorway  is  a 
triangular-headed  aperture.  The 
‘Annals  of  the  Four  Masters ’ tell 
us  it  was  injured  by  lightning  in 
1135.  The  summit,  which  is  about 
80  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  covered 
with  a dome  roof  of  wood.  3.  The 
old  Franciscan  Friary , founded 
in  1490,  by  Mulrany-na-Feasoige 
O’Carroll  and  Bribiana,  his  wife,  is 
incorporated  with  the  B.  C.  Chapel , 
which,  by  the  way,  contains  a good 
altar  piece  of  the  Crucifixion. 

Besides  these  ecclesiastical  ruins 
are  some  interesting  structures,  viz. : 
a circular  Tower  belonging  to  the 
castle  built  by  King  John,  and  a 
lofty  square  keep  of  the  Castle  of 
the  Ormondes,  which  has  been  made 
use  of  in  part  as  a barrack  and 
storeroom. 

The  town  is  prettily  situated  on  a 
small  river  flowing  into  the  Brosna, 
and  is  surrounded  by  undulating 
hills ; there  are  many  nice  seats  in 
the  neighbourhood,  some  of  which 
have  been  mentioned.  Leap  Castle 
(Jonathan  C.  Darby,  Esq.),  about 
4 m.  to  the  N.,  is  an  old  stronghold 
of  the  O’Oarrolls.  It  has  a fine 
situation  on  the  side  of  a hill  facing 
M‘Slieveblooin  Mts.  The  walls  of 
the  great  tower  are  8 to  10  ft.  thick, 
and  the  dungeons  were  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock.  It  has  sutfered  less 
than  most  others  in  Ireland  from  war 
and  time.  Amongst  other  seats  are 

[ Ireland .] 


— . Bally Stanley,  Inane  Bouse , Mount 
Heaton , Hillsborough , Glenalbert , 
Golden  Grove  (W.  P.  H.  Lloyd- 
Vaughan,  Esq.),  and  Dungar.  In 
the  grounds  of  Corville  House  (Count 
O’Byrne),  1 m.  S.E.,  are  slight  re- 
mains of  the  Abbey  of  Corbally ; and 
in  those  of  Monahincha  are  also 
remains  of  Inchanameo  Abbey , which 
flourished  in  the  time  of  St. 
Columba. 

Conveyances . — Rail  to  Borris  ; to 
Nenagh  and  Limerick;  branch  to 
Parsonstown ; car  to  Portumna,  via 
Shinrone,  Cloghjordan,  and  Borris- 
okane. 

Distances. — Bonis,  7 m. ; Parsons- 
town, Ilf  m. ; Cloghjordan,  10  m. ; 
Nenagh,  9J  m.;  Moneygall,  9 m. 


Branch  to  Parsonstown . 

This  line  keeps  to  the  valley  o 
the  Little  Brosna  river,  leaving  on  1. 
the  villages  of  Brosna  and  Shinrone, 
and  on  rt.  the  grounds  of  Gloster. 
Further  on  the  rt.  are  Sharavogue 
and  Bathmore , and  1.  Ballincor 
House  (A.  F.  Churchill  Tollemache, 
Esq.). 

Ilf  m.  Parsonstown  or  Birr  # 
(Pop.  4313).  The  town  stands  on 
the  banks  of  the  Birr  or  Camcor 
River,  a tributary  of  the  Little 
Brosna,  and  iu  the  centre  of  Ireland, 
so  much  so  that  Sir  Wm.  Petty,  in 
his  4 Survey  of  Ireland/  calls  it 
“Umbilicus  Hibernise.” 

History. —It  was  formerly  the  chief 
seat  of  the  O’Carrols,  the  sept  who 
inhabited  Ely  O’Carrol.  Its  Castle 
stood  many  sieges;  in  1533  by 
Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare ; in  1537  the 
Lord  Denutv  (Grey)  reduced  it.  In 
1620  Laurence  Parsons  received  from 
James  I.  a grant  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  which  were  confiscated 
from  the  O’Carrols.  In  1642  the 
Castle,  which  was  strengthened  and 
Z 
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improved,  was  successfully  defended 
by  Wm.  Parsons  against  the  Irish. 
Next  year  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Confederate  Catholics,  who  held  it  un- 
til 1650,  when  it  was  taken  by  Ireton. 
It  also  figured  in  the  wars  of  the  Revo-, 
lution.  The  title  of  Baron  Oxmantown 
was  conferred  on  the  Parsons  family 
in  1792,  and  Earl  of  Rosse  in  1806. 
The  Castle  has  been  much  enlarged 
and  modernised,  chiefly  after  designs 
by  Johnston. 

The  great  objects  of  interest  are 
the  late  Earl’s  famous  telescopes, 
leave  to  visit  which  is  granted  to 
the  tourist. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  the  proper 
combination  of  metals  most  useful  for 
specula,  as  to  their  whiteness,  porosity, 
and  hardness,  was  solved  by  Lord 
Rosse,  who  found  that  one  of  copper 
(126  parts)  with  tin  (58  parts)  was  the 
best.  H e also  successfully  cast  specula, 
by  an  improvement  in  the  shape  of 
the  mould,  which,  instead  of  being  of 
solid  cast-iron,  was  made  by  binding 
layers  of  hoop-iron  tightly  together, 
and  turning  the  required  shape  on 
them  edgeways.  The  speculum  of  the 
large  telescope  is  6 ft.,  weighs  3 tons, 
and  required  16  weeks  to  anneal.  As 
regards  the  machinery  by  which  it  is 
worked,  u the  tube  is  56  ft.  long,  and 
is  made  of  deal  1 inch  thick.  The 
focal  length  of  the  speculum  is  52  ft. 
The  tube  is  fixed  to  mason-work  in 
the  ground,  by  a large  universal  hinge, 
which  allows  it  to  turn  in  all  direc- 
tions. At  each  side  of  it,  at  12  ft. 
distance,  a wall  is  built,  which  is  72  ft. 
long,  48  ft.  high  on  the  outer  side,  and 
56  on  the  inner  : the  walls  are  thus 
24  ft.  apart,  and  lie  exactly  in  the 
meridian  Hue.  When  directed  to  the 
S.  the  tube  may  be  lowered  till  it 
becomes  almost  horizontal,  but  when 
pointed  to  the  N.  it  only  falls  until  it 
is  parallel  with  the  earth’s  axis,  point- 
ing then  to  the  pole  of  the  heavens  ; a 
lower  position  would  be  useless,  for  as 
all  celestial  objects  circumscribe  that 
point,  they  will  come  into  view  above 
and  about  it.” — Shi  els.  The  smaller 
telescope  is  27  ft.  long  with  a 3 ft. 
speculum. 


The  town  is  Weil  built  and 
gularly  laid  out,  and*  as  will  be  seen 
at  a glance,  is  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  a careful  resident  landlord. 
The  streets  converge  to  the  Duke 
Square,  in  which  there  is  a Doric 
Pillar  in  memory  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  his  victory  at 
Culloden,  erected  in  1747.  It  is  the 
only  monument  to  the  event,  we  be- 
lieve, except  the  Cairn  on  the  battle- 
field. There  is  also  a fine  bronze 
Statue  of  the  late  Earl  of  Rosse 
(d.  1867)  by  Foley,  erected  by  the 
inhabitants  at  a cost  of  1600Z. 

The  Church  is  of  Early  Pointed 
style  with  a spire  of  100  ft.  in 
height ; but  this  is  eclipsed  by  the 
R.  C.  Cathedral , a fine  Perp.  building. 

A mile  from  the  town  are  the 
Barracks , capable  of  holding  a regi- 
ment of  infantry.  There  is  a good 
agricultural  trade,  and  malting  ope- 
rations are  carried  on. 

The  country  round  is  not  remark- 
able for  beauty,  but  in  addition  to 
the  Castle,  there  are  some  good  seats 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  continuation  of  the  branch 
line  to  Portumna  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  permanent  way  torn 
up.  If  the  tourist  has  time  he  may 
drive  to  Cloghjordan  Stat.,  and 
ascend  the  hill  of  Knockshigowna, 
about  8 m.  S.W.,  famous  in  the  fairy 
legends  of  Ireland.  Although  of  no 
height,  700  ft.,  it  commands  a fine 
view  over  the  surrounding  plains, 
the  wide  sweep  of  Lough  Derg  and 
the  Shannon,  and  the  ranges  of  the 
Slieve  Bloom,  Devil’s  Bit,  and 
Keeper  Mountains. 

Conveyances.  — Rail  to  Roscrea  ; 
car  to  Ballybrophy,  via  Roscrea ; to 
Ballinasloe,  via  Banagher  and  Eyre- 
court. 

Distances.— Roscrea,  11 J m. ; Bor- 
risokane,  12  m.;  Banagher,  8 m.  ; 
Portumna,  15  m. ; Frankford,  10m.; 
Cloghjordan,  15  m. 
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Excursions 

1.  Seir-kieran. 

2.  Portumna  and  Loragh. 

3.  Banagher. 

[6  m.  to  tlie  E.  is  Seir-kieran 
( Saighir-C  liiarain),  so  called  after  the 
Well  here  at  Saighir,  where,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  cent.,  St.  Chia- 
rain,  who  was  a contemporary  of  St. 
Patrick,  founded  a monastery.  It 
became  a place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  the  remains  of  ramparts 
and  walls  show,  and  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Danes  in  842,  and  was 
burned  by  the  English  and  O’ Carrol 
in  1548.  In  addition  to  several 
ruins,  there  is  a Turret  about  20  ft. 
high,  surmounted  by  a conical  cap, 
at  the  base  of  which  are  several 
loopholes  showing  its  modern  origin. 
The  Church  has  a figure  of  St. 
Kieran  on  the  western  gable,  and  on 
the  eastern  one  of  those  singular 
grotesque  figures  (sheela  - na  - gig) 
occasionally  found.] 


Return  to  Main  Branch. 

87  m.  Cloghjordan. 

96 J m,  Nenagh#  (Pop.  4722).  It 
is  the  second  town  in  the  county,  is 
an  important  agricultural  centre,  and 
the  capital  of  the  N.  Biding  of 
Tipperary.  It  is  situated  in  a fine 
district  on  the  Nenagh  Biver,  which 
runs  down  from  the  Silvermine  Mts. 
into  Lough  Derg  5 m.  to  the  W.  It 
contains  the  usual  buildings  of  an 
assize  town,  with  Protestant  and 
Boman  Catholic  places  of  worship. 
There  is  little  of  interest  save  the 
circular  keep  of  the  Castle  of  the 
Butlers,  already  known  as  “Nenagh 
Bound,”  and  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  Norman  Castles 
in  the  kingdom.  It  figured  in  more 
modem  warfare  as  well  as  mediaeval, 
and  suffered  largely  in  the  17th  cent., 
having  frequently  changed  hands 


during  the  civil  wars  of  that  period. 
In  recent  times  it  has  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  neglect  and  decay. 

Leaving  Nenagh  the  line  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  road  and 
through  the  valley  lying  between 
the  Silvermine  Mts.  on  the  1.  and 
the  Arra  Mts.  on  the  rt.  The  former 
are  crowned  by  Slieve  Kimalta  or 
Keeper  Hill,  2278  ft.  Mines  have 
been  worked  here,  the  lead  yielding 
some  of  the  more  valuable  metal. 
The  village  of  Silvermines  is  5J  m. 
from  Nenagh.  Near  it  is  Kilboy 
House , and  the  fine  demesne  of 
Lord  D unalley. 

109J  m.  Birdhill.  For  remainder 
of  line  and  branch  to  Killaloe,  see 
Bte.  37.  

Return  to  Main  Route. 

Leaving  Ballybrophy,  as  the  train 
glides  on  through  the  open  plain, 
we  come  in  sight  of  the  Devil’s 
Bit  (1583  ft.),  a singular  chain  of 
mountains  rising  some  3 or  4 miles 
to  the  W.  of  Templemore,  and  ex- 
hibiting a very  marked  gap  at  the 
summit.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness, in  a fit  of  hunger  and  fatigue, 
took  a bite  at  the  mountain,  and, 
not  finding  it  to  his  taste,  spat 
it  out  again  some  miles  to  the  E., 
where  it  formed  the  rock  called 
nowadays  the  Bock  of  Cashel. 
Another  legend  is  that  he  bit  it 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  himself 
and  his  goats.  The  glacial  scorings 
which  cross  the  summit  of  this  range 
suggest  still  another  explanation 

79  m.  Templemore  # (Pop.  2433), 
supposed  to  have  originated,  as  its 
name  implies,  with  the  Knights 
Templars.  It  is  a pleasant  town, 
and  has  thriven  well  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Carden  family,  whose 
residence,  The  Abbey  (Sir-  John  Ci 
Carden,  Bart.),  is  close  by.  In  the 
grounds  is  a gable  end  of  the  old 
monastic  Church , etttered  by  a round- 
z 2 
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headed  doorway  and  lighted  by  a 
Gothic  2-light  window;  also  the 
remains  of  a square  keep  of  the 
ancient  Castle  of  the  Templars. 
The  mansion  is  modern,  and  the 
grounds  are  very  prettily  ornamented 
by  a fine  sheet  of  water,  and  backed 
up  in  the  distance  by  the  pic- 
turesque range  of  the  Devil’s  Bit. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
are  Belleville,  Woodville  (C.  D.  H. 
Webb,  Esq.),  Lloydsborough , and, 
under  the  range  of  the  Devil’s  Bit, 
Barnane,  the  residence  of  Andrew  J. 
Carden,  Esq. 

Conveyances.  — To  Dublin  and 
Cork  by  rail ; car  to  Nenagh. 

Distances. — Nenagh,  20  m.  (road); 
Thurles.  7f  m. ; Borrisoleigh,  6 m. ; 
Devil’s  Bit,  4 b in. 

[Borrisoleigh  (6  m.  S.W.)  is  a 
small  town,  with  a ruined  Castle  and 
Fort ; considering,  however,  the 
immense  number  of  ruins  in  the 
county,  it  will  scarcely  repay  a visit. 
Fishmoyne  is  the  residence  of  R.  G. 
Carden,  Esq.] 

82  m.  1.  Loughmoe  (or  Lough - 
more),  close  to  the  Rly.,  is  the  old 
castellated  mansion  of  the  Purcells, 
consisting  of  2 massive  square 
towers,  connected  by  an  intermediate 
dwelling  of  the  time  of  James  I.T 
which,  together  with  the  N.  tower, 
would  seem  to  have  been  an  addition 
to  the  remainder.  As  the  tourist 
journeys  on  through  the  great  lime- 
stone plain  he  obtains  beautiful 
distant  views,  if  the  weather  be 
clear,  of  Slievenaman  and  the  Come- 
ragli  Mountains  in  the  S. 

A little  farther,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  line,  is  Brittas  Castle , the 
modern  Norm,  mansion  of  Fitzroy 
Knox,  Esq.;  soon  after  which  he 
arrives  at 

86J  m.  Thurles,  # on  the  Suir 
(Pop.  4511),  is  interesting  to  every 


Roman  Catholic  as  the  seat  of  the 
Archbishopric,  and  the  place  where 
the  famous  Synod  was  held  in  1850. 
It  is  of  no  modern  extraction,  but 
was  famous  as  early  as  the  10th 
cent,  for  a great  battle  between  the 
Danes  and  the  Irish.  Here  in  1174 
Donall  O’Brien  and  King  Roderick 
O’Connor  defeated  Strongbow,  in 
which  action  1700  of  his  men  were 
slain.  As  the  town  increased  and 
prospered,  a Castle  was  erected  some 
time  about  the  12th  cent.,  the  keep 
of  which,  a fine  old  tower,  guarded 
the  bridge  across  the  Suir.  A large 
part  fell  down  in  1868.  Another 
fortress,  ascribed  to  the  Templars, 
and  Carmelite  and  Franciscan  mo- 
nasteries, also  existed  in  the  town. 
It  is  mentioned  that  within  the  last 
40  or  50  years  there  were  the  ruins 
of  7 castles  in  this  single  parish. 
Thurles  has  a large  B.  C.  College , 
two  Convents , and  a Monastery.  The 
B.  C.  Cathedral  is  a very  handsome 
building,  and  has  a good  organ  and 
fine  peal  of  bells.  The  town  has  a 
noted  horse  fair. 

Conveyances.  — Rail  to  Dublin, 
to  Cork,  and  to  Clonmel;  car  to 
Kilkenny  daily  ; to  Castlecomer,  via 
Urlingford  and  Freshford  daily. 

Distances.  — Cashel,  12  m.  ; 
Urlingford,  11  m. ; Holycross 
Abbey,  4 m. 


Excursion. 

Thurles  to  Holycross. 

Tli is  is  a charming  drive  of  m. 
from  the  Stat.,  the  road  being  just 
sufficiently  elevated  to  command  a 
view  over  a prettily  wooded  country, 
with  a background  on  the  S.E.  of 
the  Slievenaman  and  Waterford 
mountains,  and  on  the  N.W.  of  the 
Devil’s  Bit  range.  Crossing  the 
Rly.  a second  time,  we  approach  the 
Suir  as  it  runs  lazily  through  its 
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sedgy  banks  and  arrive  at  Holycross 
Abbey,  the  most  elaborate  in  the 
S.,  and  perhaps  in  all  Ireland. 

It  is  beautifully  situated  amidst  a 
thick  grove  of  wood  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  which  kept  the  worthy 
monks  well  supplied  with  their  fa- 
vourite diet.  The  Abbey  was  first 
founded  in  1182  for  the  Cistercian 
order  of  monks  by  Donall  O’Brien, 
King  of  Thomond,  the  charter  of 
which  still  exists ; it  owes  its  origin 
to  the  presentation  to  Donough 
O’Brien,  grandson  of  Brian  Boru,  of 
a portion  of  the  true  Cross  by 
Pope  Pascal  II.  in  1110.  It  was 
enshrined  in  gold  set  with  precious 
stones  and  kept  here  for  centuries, 
and  the  Abbey  became  in  conse- 
quence a great  place  of  pilgrimage. 
The  Abbey  had  several  charters 
granted  it,  and  its  Abbots  were 
peers  of  Parliament.! 

The  ruins  are  very  extensive,  and 
abound  in  elaborate  detail  of  such 
exquisite  feature  as  to  deserve  very 
careful  attention.  The  plan  of  the 
Church  is  cruciform,  consisting  of 
nave  with  aisles,  choir,  transepts, 
chapels,  and  a tower  springing  from 
the  junction  of  the  choir  with  nave. 
The  building  is  of  pure  Norman 
workmausbip,  and  was  probably  an 
offshoot  of  Monasternenagh,  near 
Croom  in  Limerick. 

The  Nave  is  separated  from  the 
N.  aisle  by  round-headed,  and  from 
the  S.  by  Pointed  arches,  and  is 
lighted  by  an  exquisite  6-light  win- 
dow. The  N.  Aisle  is  divided  in  two 
by  a round  arch,  crowned  by  a sculp- 
tured head,  and  is  continued  to  the 
very  end  of  the  nave.  The  S.  Aisle 
lias  a beautiful  window  (close  to  the 
S.  transept)  blocked  up  save  in  the 
upper  mullions.  The  8.  Transept  is 
the  gem  of  the  Church ; attached  to 
it  are  two  Chapels  on  the  E.,  and  an 
aisle  on  the  W.  running  parallel 
with  the  nave.  One  of  these  chapels 

f The  shrine  of  the  relic  is  now  in  the 
Ur  saline  Convent,  Cork, 
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possesses  a delicately  groined  roof 
and  a 3-light  window  of  different 
design  to  the  one  in  the  second 
chapel ; but  the  chief  interest  lies  in 
a short  passage  which  runs  between , 
supported  by  a double  row  of  pointed 
arches  with  twisted  pillars.  The 
roof  of  this  little  sanctum  is  also 
elaborately  groined  as  though  the 
resources  of  the  architect  had  been 
taxed  to  the  utmost  in  decorating  it. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that, 
this  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  relic, 
and  by  others  that  it  was  either 
intended  for  a monumental  effigy  or 
was  used  for  the  temporary  resting- 
place  of  the  bodies  of  the  monks 
previous  to  burial.  Leading  from 
the  N.  transept  is  a stone  staircase 
and  a deeply  recessed  doorway 
entering  a room  full  of  mouldings.  * 
The  N.  Transepts  also  divided  off 
into  two  chapels,  each  of  which  con- 
tains a piscina  and  groined  roof, 
although  they  have  not  the  mortuary 
passage.  The  windows  here  again 
differ  from  each  other  in  design, 
constituting  one  of  the  most  singular 
features  of  the  abbey.  “ The  choir 
arcli  is  not  placed  as  usual  beneath 
the  tower,  but  30  ft.  in  advance  of  it, 
thus  making  the  choir  of  greater 
length  by  14  ft.  than  the  nave,  which 
is  but  58  ft.  long,  the  entire  length 
of  the  Church  being  130  ft.  This 
peculiarity  appears,  however,  to  be 
an  afterthought  and  not  the  design 
of  the  original  architect,  which  was 
evidently  to  limit  as  usual  the  length 
of  the  choir  to  the  arch  in  front  of 
the  tower,  and  the  second  arch  is 
unquestionably  of  more  modern  con- 
struction.” The  W.  portion  is  less 
altered  than  the  choir  transepts  and 
chapel.  It  has  been  entirely  recast 
and  contains  very  exquisite  work- 
manship, and  a specially  interesting 
series  of  Masons’  marks.  The  carving 
displays  a great  amount  of  Celtic 
feeling,  and  interlaced  work  of 
various  patterns  abounds  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  beautiful  monumental 
work  and  carving  is  largely  due  to 
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the  excellent  black  limestone  of 
which  the  Abbey  is  built. 

The  roof  of  the  steeple  tower  is 
also  groined  and  supported  by  grace- 
ful pointed  arches.  The  Choir  is 
lighted  like  the  W.  end  by  a 6-light 
window,  the  tracery  of  which  should 
be  particularly  noticed.  It  contains 
an  elaborate  Perp.  Monument , which 
was  considered  to  have  been  erected 
toDonough  Cairbreacli  O’Brien,  son 
of  the  founder,  but  the  style  of  the 
tomb,  which  is  about  the  close  of 
the  14th  cent,  or  Trans.  Perp.,  at 
once  forbids  the  supposition ; and 
the  arms  between  the  crockets  of 
the  arches  are  those  of  the  houses 
of  Ormonde  and  Desmond.  Whether 
it  was  that  of  the  wife  of  the 
4th  Earl  of  Desmond  or  the  4th 
Earl  of  Ormonde  is  an  unsettled 
question.  It  is  traditionally  called 
the  “ Tomb  of  the  Good  Woman’s 
Son.”  This  fact  too  will  reconcile 
the  anachronism  of  the  erection  of 
the  abbey  by  the  aforesaid  Do- 
nall  in  1182,  whereas  the  whole 
style  of  the  abbey  is  a couple  of 
hundred  years  later.  Coupling  this 
with  the  position  of  the  tomb,  viz., 
on  the  rt.  of  the  high  altar,  the 
place  assigned  to  the  builder,  it 
would  be  reasonably  assumed  that 
Holycross  was  rebuilt  in  the  .time  of, 
and  very  probably  by,  the  same 
person  to  whom  the  tomb  was 
erected.  It  was  much  injured,  it  is 
said,  by  a party  of  recruits  who  were 
passing  through  the  village  some 
years  ago.  A staircase  leads  from  the 
N.  transept  to  the  roof,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  a stone  balustrade.  The 
tower  may  be  ascended  by  means  of 
this  sta  ircase.  A large  grass-covered 
court  adjoins  the  N.  aisle,  and  wa3 
entered  from  without  by  a gateway 
and  also  from  the  N.  aisle  by  a Norm, 
arch,  now  blocked.  In  the  W.  end 
the  cellarium  still  exists,  and  over  it 
was  the  dormitory  of  the  lay 
brothers.  It  is  divided  into  2 
buildings,  and  out  of  each  are 
garderobes  bjiilt  in  two  large  projec- 
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tions  extending  from  the  W.  wall, 
an  unusual  feature  and  a late  one 
in  a Cistercian  Monastery.  The 
whole  of  the  refectory  and  offices 
connected  therewith  on  the  S.  of 
the  cloisters  have  been  swept  away, 
but  can  still  be  traced.  E.  of  the 
cloister-garth  is  the  range  con- 
taining sacristy,  chapter-house,  par- 
lour, and  common  room  of  ti  e 
monks.  E.  of  this  is  a large  block 
much  dilapidated,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  Abbey  mill. 

The  visitor  will  also  notice  on  a 
wall  outside  the  abbey  precincts, 
with  the  arms  of  Butler  and  O’Brien, 
an  inscription  recording  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  bridge  over  the  Suir  by 
Baron  Dunboyne  and  his  wife,  1626  : 
it  ends — “ Hie  precor  ante  abitum 
verbo  non  amplius  uno  evadat  sty- 
gios  auctor  uterq.  laeus.” 

Adjoining  the  abbey  are  Holycross 
House,  and,  oil  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Suir  Graiguenoe  House  (C.  N. 
Clarke,  Esq.).  The  tourist  can  con- 
tinue the  drive  to  Cashel  (9  m.), 
and  returning  join  the  line  at 
Goold’s-Cross. 

2^  m.  S.  of  Holycross  is  the  wooded 
eminence  of  Killough;  and  at  the  foot 
of  it  the  old  tower  of  Killough  Castle. 

At  89  m.  a junction  is  effected 
with  the  Waterford  and  Limerick 
Rly.  by  a branch  from  Clonmel. 

Before  arriving  at  Goold’s-Cross 
Stat.  the  line  passes  the  vicinity  of  a 
perfect  cluster  of  castles,  Milltown , 
Clonyhary , Graigue , and  Clogher , 
all  within  a mile  of  each  other. 
The  district  through  which  the 
line  now  passes  seems  to  have  been 
enclosed  in  a network  of  castles 
forming  a circle  of  defence  for  the 
territory  of  Upper  Ossory. 

95 1 m.  Goold’s-Cross  Stat.,  from 
whence  it  is  a drive  of  6 m.  tG 
Cashel. 
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Detour  to  Cashel. 

1|  m.  Longjield  House , formerly 
the  residence  of  the  late  Chas.  Bian- 
coni  (died  1875),  to  whose  patient 
energy  and  foresight  Ireland  is  so 
much  indebted  (see  Introd.,  p.  [10]). 

2J  m.  a very  pretty  landscape 
opens  out  at  Ardmayle , where  the 
Suir  is  crossed.  On  the  1.  are  the 
ruins  of  a Castle  of  the  Butlers.  It 
afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Cootes,  the  last  proprietor 
having  been  hanged  by  Cromwell 
on  the  capture  of  the  castle. 

On  1.  is  Ardmayle  House  (Major 
Mansergh).  As  the  road  mounts  the 
high  ground,  the  singular  Rock  of 
Cashel, “the  Oufpouringof  the  Devil,” 
according  to  legend  (p.  339),  as  far 
as  the  rock  is  concerned,  though 
the  very  casket  of  sanctity  as  far  as 
regards  the  buildings  on  it,  appears 
conspicuously  in  the  foreground. 

6 m.  Cashel  # itself  (Pop.  3216), 
though  a city,  is  a poor  place,  grouped 
at  the  foot  and  at  one  side  of  the 
Rock,  which  rises  steeply  and  even 
precipitously  to  the  height  of  about 
300  ft.  The  objects  of  import- 
ance are  many  and  deeply  inter- 
esting. They  embrace  : 1.  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Buildings  on  the  Rock ; 
2.  Hore  Abbey  below  it;  and  3.  the 
Dominican  Priory  in  the  town. 

History. r— The  city  of  Cashel,  as  it 
is  called  by  a charter  of  Charles  I., 
dates  from  the  early  kings  of  Munster 
and  the  arrival  of  St.  Declan,  who  in 
the  time  of  St.  Patrick  founded  a 
Church  here.  It  no  doubt  derived  its 
name  from  a stone  Fort  or  Caiseal 
(Cashel),  which  existed  in  early  days. 
It  is  also  called  the  “City  of  the 
Rings.”  It  was  an  important  strong- 
hold in  those  days,  and  was  fortified 
by  Brian  Boru.  King  Cormac’s 
Chapel  has  been  a subject  of  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion, some  attributing  it  ,to  Cormac 
^ioCullenfm  who  was  killed  in  908 ; 


but  the  ‘Annals  of  Innisfallen’  give 
the  consecration  under  date  1134  of  thefr 
Church  of  Cormac  McCarthy,  King  of 
Munster,  and  as  Petrie  concludes,  also 
Bishop  of  Cashel.  Henry  11.  in  his 
Irish  invasion  received  here  the 
homage  of  Donall  O’Brien,  king  of 
Thomond,  and  the  princes  of  Offaly 
and  Decies.  Edward  Bruce  also  held 
a parliament  on  the  Rock.  The 
Cathedral,  however,  was  burnt  in  1495  * 
by  the  famous  Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare, 
who  had  a grudge  against  David 
Creagh,  the  Archbishop,  and  defended 
his  conduct  before  the  King  on  the 
ground  that  “he  thought  the  Arch- 
bishop was  in  it.”  The  Archbishop 
was  present  among  his  accusers,  and 
the  candid  answer  amused  the  King, 
and  when  they  cried,  “All  Ireland 
cannot  rule  this  man,”  the  King 
replied,  “Then  he  shall  rule  all 
Ireland,”  and  restored  his  possessions 
and  re-appointed  him  Lord  Deputy. 

It  was  stormed  and  taken  by  Lord 
Inchiquin  in  1647,  with  much  slaughter 
of  the  inhabitants  and  priests  who  had 
taken  refuge  there  and  fortified  it 
against  attack.  In  the  next  century 
it  was  unroofed  by  Archbishop  Price. 

I. — H avin g gain  ed  admission  info 
the  enclosure  at  the  top  of  the  Rock, 
the  first  object  of  interest  is  the 
Cathedral,  which  has  no  western 
door,  but  is  entered  on  the  S.  by  a 
pointed  doorway  and  porch  with 
groined  arches.  The  Church  is 
cruciform,  with  nave,  transepts, 
choir,  and  a belfry,  supported  by 
beautiful  Early  Pointed  arches,  the 
clustered  pillars  of  whicli  are  all 
dissimilar..  Notice  the  sculpture  on 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars/both  at 
the  entrance  and  also  of  a small 
doorway  on  W.  The  Nave  is  un- 
usually short,  but  contains  some 
interesting  Tombs,  one  of  which  is 
ornamented  ivifh  curious  stuccp- 
work,  and  another  (Sails,  date  1574), 
with  a good  trefoil  canopy.  The  S. 
Transept  is  lighted  by  an  E.  Eng. 
3-light  window,  similar  to  that  in 
the  N.,  but  with  the  addition  of  a 
rose-window.  Off  it  are  the  Chapels 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Brigid, 
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There  is  a series  of  Scnbptji^s, in 
the  N^Jtrapsept,  representing  on  one 
side  (foTthe  Apostles,  St.  Catherine 
and  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Michael 
and  St.  Patrick,  with  shields  of  the 
Butler  and  Hacket  families;  on  the 
other  St.  Brigid,  the  remaining 
5 Apostles,  and  the  4 Evangelists 
typified  by  beasts. 

On  the  E.  of  the  transept  is  a 
Chapel  with  a 2-light  window  under 
one  dripstone,  and  a portion  of  the 
original  altar  in  the  centre.  In 
another  chapel  stood  the  sarcophagus 
of  King  Cormae,  a.d.  908,  usually 
called  the  £ont,  which  was  taken 
from  a recessT" in  the  N.  wall  of 
Cormac’s  Chapel  in  the  last  century. 
In  it  was  found  a Crosier  of  beauti- 
ful workmanship,  now  in  the  R.  I. 
Acad,  collection;  the  crook  repre- 
sents a serpent,  and  within  it  a 
figure  spearing  a dragon.  The  Font 
is  now  at  the  W.  end  of  the  nave. 
In  the  second  Chapel  referred  to  is 
a carving  of  the  Crucifixion,  which 
was  discovered  amidst  the  rubbish 
of  the  well. 

The  Chancel  is  lighted  by  a large 
E.  window  and  some  lancets.  There 
are  some  singular  apertures  between 
the  heads  of  these  windows,  differ- 
ing in  pattern  on  the  N.  and  S. 
sides,  while  all  of  them  are  quatre- 
foiled  on  the  outside.  It  contains 
the  Tomb  of  Archp.  Miler  Magrath, 
the  pluralist  and  appropriator  of 
Church  property  (see  p.  169). 

Having  examined  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  Cathedral  we  enter 
through  a very  graceful  pointed 
arch  into  Cormac's  Chapel,  at  once 
the  best  preserved  and  most  curious 
structure  iu  the  country ; combining 
the  richest  Norm,  decoration  with 
the  high  stone  roof.  Amongst  the 
peculiarities  of  this  structure,  are 
the  absence  of  an  original  entrance 
doorway  on  the  W.  side  (the  present 
one  being  obviously  of  later  date)  ; 
and  its  having  both  a northern  and 
southern  entrance,  The  most  re- 


markable feature,  however,  is  a 
square  tower  at  each  side  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  nave  at  the  junction 
with  the  chancel,  which  thus  gives 
the  Church  a cruciform  plan.  These 
towers  are  of  unequal  height — that 
on  the  S.  side,  which  wants  its  roof, 
being  about  55  ft.  in  height;  while 
the  other,  including  its  pyramidal 
roof,  is  but  50  ft.  The  S.  tower  is 
ornamented  with  8 projecting  belts 
or  bands,  the  lowest  being  but  3 ft. 
from  the  ground,  and  a projecting 
parapet,  apparently  of  later  erection. 
The  northern  tower  is  similarly 
ornamented  with  bands,  but  ex- 
hibits only  6 instead  of  8.  The 
walls  of  the  body  of  the  Church  are 
decorated  with  blank  arcades  of 
semicircular  arches,  arranged  in  2 
storeys  ; resembling  very  much  the 
Churches  sculptured  on  the  marble 
fonts  in  Winchester  Cathedral  and 
in  the  neighbouring  one  of  East 
Meon : and  the  lowest  of  these 
arcades  is  carried  round  the  S. 
tower. — Petrie.  On  this  same  S. 
side  is  a very  beautiful  blocked 
Dots^way.  It  is  circular-headed,  con- 
taining 5 mouldings  of  the  richest 
Norm,  style,  and  showing  on  the 
lintel  the  sculpture  of  an  animal. 
“The  J^Moormn/j  which  was  ob- 
viously the  grand  entrance,  is  of 
greater  size,  and  is  considerably 
richer  in  its  decoration.  It  has  5 
separate  columns  and  one  double 
column,  supporting  a very  elaborate 
arch-moulding,  and  containing  in 
the  tympanum  the  sculpture  of  a 
centaur  shooting  at  a lion,  as  if  to 
rescue  a smaller  animal  under  the 
lion’s  feet.”  There  are  also  2 
smaller  doors,  the  S.  with  an  orna- 
mented architrave,  and  the  N.  with 
a chevron  moulding. 

Internally  the  chapel  is  divided 
into  chancel  and  nave,  separated  by 
a magnificent  chancel  arch,  which 
causes  a singular  effect  from  its  not 
being  quite  in  the  centre.  There  is 
an  E.  recess  off  the  chancel  for  the 
altar,  in  which  the  Board  of  Works 
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discovered  2 oblique  windows.  The 
roof  is  composed  of  semicircular 
arches  “resting  on  square  ribs, 
which  spring  from  a serieinfflft&ssive 
semicolumns  set  at  equal  distances 
against  the  walls.  The  bases  of 
these  semicolumns  are  on  a level 
with  the  capitals  of  the  choir  arch, 
the  abacus  of  which  is  continued  as 
a string-course  round  the  building. 
The  walls  of  both  nave  and  chancel, 
beneath  the  string-course,  are  orna- 
mented with  a row  of  semicircular 
arches,  slightly  recessed  and  en- 
riched with  chevron,  billet,  and 
other  ornaments  and  mouldings.” — 
4 Handbook  of  Irish  Antiq.’ 

The  columns  are  twisted  in  the 
quadrangular  recess *^hat  serves 
for  the  altar,  and  which  projects 
externally  so  as  to  create  a third 
division.  There  are  also  3 heads 
under  the  string-course  occupying 
the  blanks  between  the  arches  of 
the  arcades.  The  archaeologist 
should  carefully  study  the  diverse 
ornaments  and  heads  which  cover 
the  capitals  both  of  the  doorway  and 
the  arcades. 

There  are  two  features  which 
should  not  be  omitted  : 1.  That  the 
chapel  is  not  parallel  with  the 
Cathedral,  and  that  therefore  its 
orientation  differs;  2.  That  above 
the  nave  and  chancel,  between  the 
l vauJigiLj'oof  and  the  high  stone 
feroof^are  apartments  or  crofts — that 
/oTtlie74i^^  being  ^"ft.  lower 
than  the  one  over  the  nave.  This 
latter  contains  a singular  fireplace, 
with  flues  passing  through  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  The  croft  at 
the  E.  end  of  the  chancel  is  lighted 
by  an  unusual  holed  window.  The 
stone  roof  over  the  chancel  was 
reset  by  the  Board  of  Works  in 
1876. 

The  visitor  will  now  ascend  the 
staircase  from  the  belfry  to  the 
transepts  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall — the  one  in  the  N.  leading 
to  the  round  tower  by  a passage 
lighted  by  quatrefoiled  windows. 


Here  we  arrive  at  the  defensive 
portion  of  this  ecclesiastic  fortress, 
which  could  only  be  entered  from 
the  Church ; but  the  doors  in  the 
staircase  were  protected  by  holes 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  molten 
lead.  The  most  ancient  portion  of 
the  building  is  to  be  found  in  some 
offices  above  the  W.  end.  Under- 
neath is  the  cellar,  surmounted  by 
the  refectory,  and  above  that  again 
is  the  dormitory. 

The  Round  Tower,  at  the  E.  angle  S 
of  N.  transept,  built  of  freestone,  is 
from  base  to  bottom  of  cap  77  ft., 
cap  to  apex  14}  ft.,  total  91}  ft. 
high,  and  diam.  about  17  ft.  at  base ; 
it  is  remarkable  for  the  4 angular- 
headed  apertures  formed  of  a single 
stone  in  the  upper  storey.  There  is 
a round-headed  doorway  a few  feet 
from  the  ground. 

Adjoining  the  Cathedral  is  the 
ancient  and  much  worn  Cross  of  / 
Cashel  raised  on  a rude  pedestal 
(where  the  kings  of  Munster  were 
crowned),  and  sculptured  with  Cru- 
cifixion on  one  side,  and  an  effigy  of 
St.  Patrick  on  the  other.  A 
modern  Irish  Cross  (1870)  of  the 
Scully  family  also  stands  on  the 
rock.  Nor  will  the  visitor  leave 
the  Rock  of  Cashel  without  enjoying 
the  exquisite  view  that  opens  out  in 
every  quarter,  embracing  to  the  S. 
the  rich  scenes  of  the  Golden  Yale  of 
Tipperary,  backed  up  by  the  lofty 
ranges  of  the  Galty  Mountains,  and 
more  to  the  E.  by  Slievenaman  and 
the  Clonmel  hills.  Northward  is 
the  country  around  Thurles  and 
Holycross,  with  the  valley  of  the 
Suir  and  the  Devil’s  Bit  Mountains 
in  the  distance.  W.  the  dark  masses 
of  the  Slievefelim  Mountains,  be- 
tween Cashel  and  Limerick  ; while 
underneath  lies  the  town  grouped 
around  the  Rock,  the  ruins  of  Hore 
Abbey,  and  many  a tower  and  ruined 
Church. 

II, — Of  a similar  date  to  the 
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Cathedral  on  the  Rock  are  the  last- 
named  ruins  of  Hore  Abbey,  founded 
for  Cistercians  in  lg72  by  David 
McCiirvttt^^Archbp.  of  Cashel, 
and  endowed  with  the  revenues  of 
the  Benedictines,  whom  he  had 
expelled  from  the  Rock. 

It  is  a cruciform  Church  of  lancet 
style,  with  some  later  innovations. 
The  Nave  is  long,  consisting  of 
5 bays  and  a deep  respond,  and 
possesses  aisles,  though  the  piers 
are  singularly  plain,  being  perfectly 
square,  relieved  only  by  a chamfer, 
and  without  any  capital  or  impost 
mouldings.  It  is  lighted  by  a clere- 
story with  quatrefoil  windows.  As 
at  Holycross,  a wall  cuts  the  nave 
in  two,  though  for  what  reason  it  is 
difficult  to  determine. 

The  Choir  is  short,  and  possesses 
a piscina  and  some  remains  of 
arcades.  It  is  lighted  by  a triple 
lancet  window,  with  insertions  in 
the  2 side  ones,  the  upper  portion 
having  been  blocked  up.  The  roof 
of  the  intersection  is  groined,  though 
not  with  any  elaborate  detail.  On 
either  side  of  the  choir  were  two 
chapels ; only  the  arches  leading  to 
them  exist  on  the  S.  side ; but  on 
the  N.  are  the  remains  of  one  Chapel , 
containing  a piscina,  and  some 
traces  of  vaulting.  To  the  N.  of 
this  is  another  Chapel , roofed  with  a 
pointed  barrel  vault,  and  further  on 
a rectangular  building,  probably 
the  chapter  house.  “Two  late 
windows  are  inserted  at  the  E.  end 
one  above  another,  showing  that 
there  must  have  been  once  an  upper 
floor,  while  two  vaulting  shafts,  one 
at  each  angle,  and  running  the 
whole  length,  prove  that  this  was 
not  originally  the  case.  These  in- 
novations seem  to  suggest  that  at 
the  later  period  portions  were  con- 
verted into  a castle.” 

III. — The  Dominican  Priory, 

founded  by  Archbp.  McKelly  in 
1243,  is  another  fine  old  ruin 
situated  amidst  a nest  of  back 


streets  in  the  town.  It  has  a 
beautiful  E.  window  of  the  13th 
cent.,  which  may  be  seen  to  better 
advantage  from  the  garden  of  the 
Hotel  than  from  any  other  spot. 
HachetVs  Friary , a Franciscan 
Monastery  (1250),  is  occupied  by  the 
modern  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Father  Mathew,  the  apostle  of  tem- 
perance, was  born  at  Thomastown, 
near  Cashel,  10th  October,  1790%  (see 
p.  402). 

Conveyances  from  Cashel. — Car  to 
Goold’s-Cross,  to  D undrum,  and  to 
Clonmel. 

Distances. — Golden,  4 m. ; Tip- 
perary, 12  m. ; Goold’s-Cross,  6 m. ; 
Holycross,  8£  m. ; Fethard,  10  m. ; 
Dundrum,  10  m. ; Clonmel,  14  m. 


Return  to  Main  Route. 

At  99J  m.  Dundrum  Stat.,  the 
line  passes  through  some  very  fine 
and  thick  woods,  enclosed  in  the 
demesne  of  Dundrum  (Earl  de 
Montalt),  a handsome  Grecian  man- 
sion on  the  1.  of  the  line. 

The  traveller  will  have  finished 
nearly  two-thirds  of  his  southward 
journey  by  the  time  he  arrives  at 

107J  m.  Limorick  Junction#  Slat., 
the  “ Swindon  ” of  Ireland,  as  far  as 
bustle  goes.  The  traveller  usually 
has  a short  interval  here  for  refresh- 
ments. With  breakfast  and  dining 
cars  on  morning  and  evening  trains, 
travellers  are,  however,  less  depen- 
dent on  it  than  formerly.  The 
Waterford  and  Limerick  line  effects 
a junction  here,  and  the  distance  to 
Tipperary  is  but  3 m.,  to  which  cars 
can  be  had,  if  the  traveller  thither 
prefers  a drive  to  rail. 

Distances. — Dublin,  107J  m. ; 
Cork,  581  m- ; Mallow,  37J  in.; 
Limerick,  21  f m, ; Waterford,  55} 
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id.;  Tipperary,  3 m.;  Clonmel, 
27i  m. 

To  the  rt.  of  the  Stat.  is  Bally - 
histeen  House , a well-planted  and 
handsome  seat. 

As  the  train  continues  its  south- 
erly course,  the  most  conspicuous 
object  is  the  range  of  the  Galty 
Mountains,  which  embrace  some  of 
the  highest  elevations  in  the  S.  of 
Ireland.  In  front,  the  long  hill  of 
Slievenamuck,  1215  ft.,  extends 
nearly  E.  and  W.,  cut  off  by  the 
Vale  of  Aherlow  from  the  main 
ridge  which  rises  very  steeply,  with 
deep  cleits  and  gullies  which  are 
well  seen  from  the  Rly.  They  ex- 
tend to  within  2 m.  of  Caher,  and 
their  highest  points  are  Galtymore, 
3015  ft.,  and  Galtybeg,  2703  ft. 
The  former  is,  indeed,  the  highest 
eminence  between  Lugnaquilla  in 
County  Wicklow,  and  the  Killarney 
Mountains  in  Kerry.  They  are 
formed  geologically  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  rising  from  the  valleys  of 
mountain  limestone. 

Passing  on  1.  Mooresfort  House 
(Count  Moore),  we  arrive  at  Emly 
(Ir.  Imleacli , Land  bordering  a lake), 
so  far  important  that  it  was  the 
seat  of  a bishopric  prior  to  its  in- 
corporation with  Cashel  in  1568 ; 
both  were  united  to  Waterford  and 
Lismore  in  1833.  The  see  was  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  county,  having 
been  founded  by  St.  Ailbhe,  or 
Alibeus,  a contemporary  of  St. 
Patrick.  The  Well  of  St.  Ailbhe  still 
exists,  and  there  is  a large  Cross  of 
rough  stone  in  the  churchyard.  In 
more  recent  days  Emly  has  been 
principally  remarkable  for  being  the 
scene  of  a number  of  faction  fights 
between  two  parties  calling  them- 
selves respectively  “The  Three- 
year  ” and  “ The  Four-year  Olds.” 

At  \\1\  m.  Knocklong,  in  the 
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vicinity  of  which  are  several  ancient 
remains.  On  the  hill  adjoining  Ihe 
Stat.  on  1.  is  the  shell  of  a Castle 
erected  by  the  O’Hnrly  family. 
From  its  position  on  Knocklong 
Hill  a remarkably  fine  view  is  ob- 
tained. 


Excursion. 

Knoclclong  to  Galbally. 

6 m.  fiom  the  Knocklong  Stat., 
towards  the  Galty  Mountains,  is  the 
village  of  Galbally.  It  is  finely 
situated  on  the  Aherlow,  a tributary 
of  the  Suir,  running  through  the 
Vale  mentioned  before  as  cutting  off 
Slievenamuck  from  the  Galtys. 
The  Glen  of  Aherlow,  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  river,  is  a beauti- 
ful valley  8 m.  long  and  2 m.  wide 
between  these  mountains.  This 
valley,  being  the  only  pass  into 
Tipperary  from  the  N.  parts  of 
Cork,  was  a constant  bone  of  con- 
tention between  rival  chieftains, 
although  the  O’Briens  and  Fitz- 
Geralds held  it  “vi  et  armis”  for 
more  than  300  years.  Very  near 
to  Galbally  is  Moor  Monastery , the 
remains  of  a Franciscan  house, 
founded  in  the  13th  cent.byDonough 
Cairbreach  O’Brien.  It  is  of  E.  Eng. 
date,  and  is  conspicuous  for  the 
lofty  tower  rising  from  the  body  of 
the  Church.  Following  the  course 
of  the  Aherlow  are  some  demesnes 
finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  viz.  River  sdale  and 
Castlereagli. 


Return  to  Main  Route. 

3 m.  to  the  rt.  of  Knocklong  Stat. 
is  Hospital,  formerly  a locality  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  founded  in 
1215  by  Geoffrey  de  Mariscis,  which 
afterwards  passed  by  gift  of  Queen 
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Eliz.  fo  Sir  Valentine  Brown,  who 
erected  a fine  building  called  Ken- 
mare  Castle.  The  hospital  has 
passed  away  and  the  castle  very 
nearly  so,  but  in  the  Church  there 
is  a figure  of  a knight  in  a niche 
of  the  chancel. 

Tipperary  and  the  adjoining  dis- 
trict may,  in  the  matter  of  buildings, 
be  said  to  be  the  land  of  decay  ; and 
nowhere  will  this  be  more  forcibly 
brought  before  the  traveller  than  at 

124}  m.  Kilmallock#  (Pop.  1159) 
(Ir.  Cill  Moclieallog , the  Church  of 
St.  Mocheallog),  which,  though  now 
a small  country  town,  was  once  a 
place  of  great  importance,  as  the 
extent  of  its  ruins  testify. 

History. — It  probably  owes  its  origin 
to  the  Geraldines.  Though  it  is  known 
to  have  existed,  and  to  have  been  im- 
portant, at  an  early  date,  it  is  not  until 
the  reign  of  Edw.  III.  that  we  find  it 
received  a charter,  at  which  time  it 
was  surrounded  entirely  by  fortifica- 
tions and  entered  by  4 gates — St. 
John's -gate,  Water-gate,  Ivy -gate, 
and  Blossom’s-gate  respectively.  It 
was  closely  associated  with  the  branch 
of  the  Desmonds  known  as  the  “White 
Knights.”  It  was  a chief  military  sta- 
tion in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  was 
burned  by  James  FitzMaurice,  and  on 
the  confiscation  of  the  last  Earl  of  Des- 
mond’s estates  570,000  acres  reverted 
to  the  Crown.  Hunted  for  many 
months,  the  unfortunate  Earl  was  taken 
near  Tralee  in  a peasant’s  hut,  decapi- 
tated by  a soldier,  and  his  head  sent  by 
Ormonde  to  the  Queen  (see  p.  187).  His 
son  was  sent  over  as  a set  off  against 
the  Sugane  (“  Straw  ”)  Earl,  and  having 
been  received  with  rapture  in  Kilmal- 
lock,  was  next  day  spat  upon  and  in- 
sulted for  attending  the  Protestant 
Church.  He  returned  to  London  and 
died  soon  after,  the  last  of  his  race. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  recount  all  the 
sieges  that  the  city  underwent.  It  is 
sufficient  to  state  that  it  was  by  order 
of  Cromwell  that  the  fortifications  were 
destroyed,  from  which  date  the  place 
went  to  ruin,  In  1867,  the  Fenians 
attacked  the  Constabulary  Barracks. 


Kilmallock. 

The  police  fired,  wounding  several,  and 
the  rest  fled  to  the  neighbouring  Galty 
Mountains,  where  they  were  pursued 
by  the  military. 

Kilmallock  possesses  sundry  fea- 
tures over  and  above  the  usual 
defensive  remains,  as  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  many  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  who  held  their  town  houses 
within  its  walls,  and  it  is  this  pecu- 
liarity which  imparts  to  the  whole 
place  such  an  aspect  of  fallen  great- 
ness. 

Very  few  of  the  massive  houses 
of  the  old  burghers  of  Kilmallock 
now  remain  in  comparative  preser- 
vation. They  were  of  hewn  stone 
on  a uniform  plan  of  three  storeys, 
with  embattlements  and  good 
mouldings.  The  window's,  mullions, 
and  chimney-pieces  were  finely 
carved.  The  entrances  were  through 
semicircular -headed  porches  into 
small  halls  communicating  with 
broad  passages,  which  contained 
stairs  leading  to  the  principal  apart- 
ments. 

The  2 Castellated  Mansions  that 
still  remain  belonged  to  the  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire  and  the  family  of 
Godsall.  Two  of  the  4 Gateways 
still  exist,  and  through  them  pass 
the  roads  to  Limerick  and  Charle- 
ville.  The  Castle , as  it  is  called,  is 
in  the  town,  blocking  up  the  street, 
and  the  passage  under  it  being  too 
small  the  roadway  is  diverted  to  the 
E.  When  we  saw  it  last  the  guard- 
room  was  used  as  a blacksmith’s 
forge.  A flight  of  73  steps  in  the 
thick  walls  leads  to  the  battlements, 
from  which  a fine  view  is  obtained. 
The  second  was  formerly  known  as 
the  Blossom1  s-gate,  and  the  walls 
may  be  traced  connecting  the  two 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  town.  They 
are  in  places  about  20  ft.  high,  and 
the  ramparts  and  battlements  are  in 
fair  preservation.  The  Church  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  stands  within  the 
walls,  and  part  has  been  converted 
into  a Parish  Church.  It  consists  of 
nave  and  S.  transept  in  ruins,  and  $ 
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choir  still  Used  for  service.  The 
former  is  separated  from  an  aisle  by 
plain  pointed  arches  springing  from 
square  pillars.  The  choir  is  lighted 
by  a 5-light  lancet  window.  This 
Church  differs  from  most  Irish  abbey 
churches  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
tower,  which  does  not  rise  from  the 
intersection,  but  is  placed  at  the  W. 
of  the  N.  aisle,  and  is  moreover 
round  and  of  two  storeys,  and  lighted 
by  narrow  pointed  windows.  It  is 
one  of  the  old  Round  Towers , about 
50  ft.  high,  the  upper  portion  being 
of  later  date,  probably  repaired  when 
the  Church  was  built.  In  the  body 
of  the  Church  are  Monuments  of 
the  FitzGerald,  Vernon,  and  Kelly 
families,  who  flourished  principally 
in  the  17th  cent. 

A small  river  runs  round  Kilmal- 
lock  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides,  and  on 
its  bank  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
Dominican  Abbey,  one  of  the  finest 
in  Munster,  founded  in  the  close 
of  the  13th  cent,  by  Gilbert,  Lord  of 
Offaly,  and  completed  by  his  son 
Maurice.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Church  and  a considerable  portion 
of  the  cloister  and  domestic  buildings 
remain.  A square  Tower , about 
90  ft.  high,  supported  by  extremely 
narrow  arches,  rises  from  the  centre 
of  the  Church,  which  is  cruciform, 
and  possesses  very  good  details  of 
Trans.  E.  Eng.  style. 

The  Choir  is  lighted  by  a really 
magnificent  5-light  E.  Eng.  window 
of  delicate  and  graceful  design. f On 
the  N.  side  is  a richly  ornamented 
Tomb-niche , in  which  the  moulding 
of  the  heads  of  the  columns  should 
be  noticed.  On  the  opposite  side 
are  the  remains  of  Sedilia  and 
Piscina  in  the  same  style.  In 
addition  to  the  E.  window,  the  choir 
has  6 Early  Pointed  windows  on  the 
S.  side.  The  Nave , of  which  the  S. 
wall  is  destroyed,  is  lighted  by  a 

f Restored  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, Ireland.  The  ruins  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Works. 


quatrefoil  window  inserted  ih  a 
pointed  arch.  To  the  N.  of  the 
nave  are  the  domestic  offices.  The 
8.  Transept— there  is  only  one,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  Dominican 
churches — has  a very  fine  window 
of  5 lights,  the  mullions  interlacing 
above  in  graceful  net  tracery.  It 
also  contains  a mural  monument, 
the  shafts  of  which  are  ornamented 
with  heads. 

The  choir  contains  the  worn 
Tomb  of  the  White  Knight. 

This  was  to  Edmund,  the  last  of  the 
White  Knights.  He  it  was  who  20 
years  after  the  death  of  the  last  Earl 
of  Desmond  betrayed  the  Sugane  Earl, 
who  was  defeated  at  Kilmallock.  He 
took  him  from  his  retreat  in  a cave  at 
Mitchelstown,  for  which  he  received  a 
reward  of  1000/.  The  Earl  died  in 
1608  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the 
White  Knight  died  the  same  year. 
The  title  of  White  Knight  was  derived 
as  follows  : In  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Desmond,  who  had  gone  to  England 
after  an  imprisonment  in  Dublin,  was 
sent  back  to  Ireland  to  raise  men  for 
an  expedition  against  the  Scots.  He 
raised  large  forces,  and  took  with  him 
his  three  cousins,  giving  them  command 
of  2000  men  each,  and  they  signally 
distinguished  themselves  at  the  battle 
of  Halidon  Hill.  They  were  knighted 
on  the  field  by  the  King.  Maurice, 
from  his  glittering  armour,  he  called 
the  White  Knight,  the  second  the  Black 
Knight,  and  the  third  the  Green  Knight, 
for  similar  reasons.  The  Knight  of 
Glin  is  the  descendant  of  the  Black 
Knight,  and  the  Knight  of  Kerry  of 
the  Green  Knight.  The  fortunes  of 
the  Desmond  family,  who  owned  more 
land  and  possessed  more  influence  in 
Munster  than  any  family  before  or 
after  them,  are  interwoven  with  the 
whole  history  of  Kilmallock,  and  in- 
deed with  that  of  the  S.  of  Ireland, 
and  have  been  the  subject  of  many  a 
tale  from  the  wonderful  address  and 
courage,  the  hair-breadth  escapes,  and 
the  romantic  career  of  many  of  its 
members. 

Adjoining  the  town  are  Ash  Hill 
Towers , the  residence  of  J.  H, 
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Weldon,  Esq. ; Mount  Coote  (C . J.  A. 
Coote,  Esq.),  and  Ardvullen  House ; 
and  about  4 m.  distant,  near  Kilfin* 
nane,  is  Cloughanodfoy  Castle  (Capt. 
Gascoigne),  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Oliver  family.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  the 
conqueror  of  Hyder  Ali,  was  a 
native  of  Kilmallock : and  General 
Lord  Blakeney  (who  added  Minorca 
to  the  British  possessions)  was  born 
at  Mount  Blakeney,  about  2 m.  on 
the  Charleville  road. 

Conveyances. — Rail  to  Dublin  and 
Cork.  Cars  daily  to  Bruff,  Grange, 
Bruree,  and  Kilfinnane. 

Distances. — Bruree,  4 J m. ; Bruff, 
m. ; Grange,  9 m. ; Charleville, 
6 m.;  Kilfinnane,  6 m. 


Excursion. 

Lougli  Gur. 

The  antiquary  should  make  a 
visit  from  Kilmallock  to  Lough  Gur, 
8 m. ; passing  through,  5|  m.,  Bruff, 
another  of  the  principal  towns  of 
the  Geraldines.  It  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  a river  with  the 
poetical  name  of  the  Morning  Star, 
and  possesses  a good  E.  Eng.  Church 
with  an  octagonal  spire.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  Camas , Bag - 
gotstoum  House , and  Kilballyowen. 

8 m . Lough  Gur,  a pretty  lake,  bounded 
by  undulating  shores,  where,  according 
to  Irish  belief,  the  last  of  the  Desmonds 
(see  p.  348)  is  doomed  to  hold  his 
court  under  its  waters,  from  which 
he  emerges  at  daybreak  on  the  morn- 
ing of  every  7th  year  fully  armed. 
'Phis  has  to  be  repeated  until  the 
silver  shoes  of  his  steed  are  worn 
out.  A similar  legend  is  told  at  Kil- 
kea  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  at 
Killarney  of  the  O’Donoghue  (see 
pp.  359  and  459).  Lough  Gur  was 
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once  about  5 m.  round,  but  is  iioW  muck 
smaller,  having  been  partially  drained, 
by  which  also  crannogs  were  laid  bare. 
It  -was  the  centre  of  the  Desmonds’ 
district,  was  guarded  by  2 castles,  on 
the  E.  and  S.  points,  connected  with 
the  main  land  by  causeways.  But  by 
far  the  most  interesting  objects  of 
Lough  Gur  are  a number  of  early  re- 
mains and  circles,  of  which  100  are 
known  to  have  existed  within  the 
memory  of  man.  In  1830  Crofton 
Croker  published  a description  of  them 
after  three  days’  observation,  extending 
over  a tract  15  m.  in  length.  The 
finest  Circle  is  56  yds.  in  diam.,  and 
consists  of  a large  number  of  upright 
blocks  closely  arranged  and  flanked  by 
a great  bank  of  earth.  It  is  approached 
by  a passage  12  ft.  long,  the  entrance 
being  guarded  by  two  great  blocks,  close 
to  which  is  one  8 ft.  by  7 ft.,  and  over 
3 ft.  thick.  In  a field  to  the  N.W.  are 
traces  of  two  more  Circles , one  with  a 
centre  stone,  and  in  the  next  field  to 
the  N.  the  remains  of  another*  65  yds. 
in  diam.,  of  smaller  stones  than  the 
first.  To  the  E.  is  another,  20  yds.  in 
diam.,  of  which  fifteen  stones  remain. 
About  200  yds.  further  E.  is  a Gallaun , 
nearly  upright,  with  a weight  of  about 
16  tons  above  ground.  Many  of 
the  rocks  are  red  conglomerate,  the 
rest  being  chiefly  limestone,  the  rock 
of  the  district.  On  the  verge  of  the 
lake,  further  E,,  is  a small  Circle  of 
seven  stones,  fallen ; further  E.  are 
traces  of  two  more,  and  above  it  a Liss, 
with  traces  of  a moat.  At  the  foot  is 
a circular  enclosure,  thickly  planted 
with  trees,  which  was  an  island  before 
the  lake  /was  drained.  The  Castle  at 
the  E.  end  was  of  large  dimensions,, 
having  five  . storeys,  the  embattle- 
ments  being  reached  by  a circular  stair- 
case of  84  steps.  It  is  called  “ Black 
Castle,”  and  stands  at  the  base  of 
Knockadun.  It  was  taken  in  1600  by  Sir 
George  Carew,  Lord  President  of  Mun- 
ster. When  we  last  saw'  it,  the  Castle 
was  used  as  a stable,  and  is  rapidly 
going  to  ruin.  Onthe  N^side.of  Knock- 
adun is  a large  Cave , with  projecting 
masses  of  rock  above.  To  the  IS.  of  the- 
hill  are  3 Circles , complete,  two  being 
concentric,  the  outer  formed  like  the 
first  described,  but  less  perfect,  and 
built  of  smaller  stones.  Th^re  are  two 
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Forts  to  the  S',  on  the  top  of  an  adjoin- 
ing hill.  In  a field  to  the  right  Kist- 
vaens  have  been  discovered,  but  no 
examination  made.  Over  the  S.  side 
of  the  lake  on  the  slope  of  a hill  is  a 
Sepulchral  Chamber  (Dermot  and 
Graine’s  Bed),  14  ft.  by  6 ft.,  made  of 
large  stones  and  covered  by  four  great 
ones.  They  were  displaced  some 
hundred  years  ago  by  treasure-seekers, 
after  the  death  of  an  old  woman  who 
used  to  dwell  in  it.  The  geologist 
should  examine  the  limestone  hill, 
full  of  chasms,  of  Carriganaffrin,  or 
Mass  Roclc , so  called  from  the  spot 
where  persecuted  priests  held  mass. 


Return  to  Main  Route. 

129f  m.  Charleville*  (Pop.  1970). 
A little  short  of  it  a direct  line 
diverges  to  Limerick,  saving  in  the 
journey  from  Cork  a distance  of 
18  in.  (see  Ete.  36).  In  comparison 
with  some  other  towns  in  this  county, 
Charleville  is  modern,  having  been 
founded  by  Lord  Broghill,  first  Earl 
of  Orrery,  and  named  out  of  compli- 
ment to  Charles  II.,  it  having  been 
called  before  “by  the  heathenish 
name  of  Eathgogan.”  He  made  it 
his  seat  as  Lord  President  of 
Munster,  and  secured  a charter  of 
incorporation  for  it  in  1672.  He 
erected  a noble  mansion  for  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a fine  park.  The 
Duke  of  Berwick  dined  here  in 
1690,  and,  as  a delicate  return  for 
hospitality,  ordered  his  men  to  burn 
the  splendid  pile  at  his  departure. 

Close  to  the  town  is  Sanders  Park, 
the  seat  of  the  Sanders  family. 

[5  m.  to  the  S.E.  is  Ardpatrick, 
with  a few  remains  of  an  ancient 
Monastery,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  St.  Patrick.  There  are  aLo  the 
stump  of  a Round  Tower  and  a quad- 
rangular Well,  lined  with  stone. 
Sunville  is  the  old  residence  of  the 
Godsall  family,  who  possessed  one 


of  the  mansions  in  Kilmallock. 
About  2 m.  to  the  E.  of  Ardpatrick 
is  Kilfinnane,  a small  town  (Pop. 
1173),  famed  for  the  large  Rath  out- 
side it.  It  is  30  ft.  high,  50  ft. 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  20  ft. 
at  the  summit.  It  is  encircled  by  3 
fosses  and  earthen  ramparts.  The 
width  of  the  fosses  is  from  10  ft.  to 
20  ft.  The  ramparts  gradually 
diminish  in  height  from  the  inner 
to  the  outermost,  which  is  10  ft. 
high  and  2000  ft.  in  circumference. 

As  the  Ely.  continues  its  course 
southward,  a considerable  range  of 
mountains  approaches  very  closely 
on  the  1.,  being  in  fact  an  outlying 
continuation  of  the  Galtys ; these 
are  the  Castle  Oliver  Mts.  that  form 
the  boundary  of  the  plain  S.  to 
Kilfinnane,  and  are  continued  by 
the  Ballyhoura  Mts.  to  Mallow. 
Following  down  the  valley  of  the 
Awbeg,  and  passing  1.  Velvetstown 
House,  we  arrive  at 

137  J m.  Buttevant*  (Pop.  1580), 
at  one  time  famed  for  ecclesiastic 
and  now  for  its  military  occupants. 

The  liver  Awbeg,  which  by  the 
way  is  known  for  its  fine  trout,  is 
celebrated  by  Spenser  in  the  ‘ Faerie 
Queene,*  Bk.  iv.  c.  11,  under  the 
name  of  the  Mull  a or  Mole,  and 
again  in  * Colin  Clouts  Come  Home 
Againe ■ : — 

“ Mulia,  the  daughter  of  Old  Mole,  so  bight, 

The  uimph  ^hich  of  that  water  course 
has  charge, 

Th^it,  springing  out  of  Mole,  doth  run 
dovvne  right 

To  But‘evant,  where,  spreading  forth  at 
large, 

It  giyeth  name  unto  that  auneient  Cittie, 

Which  Kilnemullah  cleptd  is  of  old  ; 

Whose  ragged  ruines  breed  great  ruth  and 
pittie 

To  travailers  which  it  from  far  behold.’' 

It  was  also  anciently  called  Bothon, 
from  which  some  derive  Buttevant ; 
but  this  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  come  from  the  exclamation 
“ Boutez  en  avant  ” (Push  forward), 
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used  by  David  de  Barry  to  animate 
his  men  in  an  encounter  with  the 
McCarthys.  The  cry  subsequently 
became  the  family  motto  of  the 
Barrymore  family,  who  derived  their 
title  of  Viscount  from  this  place. 

The  town  contains  some  interest- 
ing remains,  of  which  the  chief  is 
the  Franciscan  Abbey,  founded,  or 
as  some  say  restored  only,  by  David 
Oge  Barry  at  the  close  of  the  13th 
cent.  It  consists  of  a nave  and 
choir,  the  central  tower  having  fallen 
in  the  year  1819  ; the  entire  length 
is  150  ft.  The  W.  end  is  entered  by 
a pointed  doorway,  and  is  lighted 
by  2-light  windows,  with  the  upper 
portions  blocked  up.  In  the  nave 
are  some  good  Dec.  canopied  Monu- 
ments and  a very  singular  one  with 
short  twisted  columns  and  small 
pointed  arches  on  the  N.  wall  close 
to  where  the  choir  arch  once  stood. 
Of  this,  however,  there  is  only  one 
column  left.  The  choir  is  lighted 
on  the  S.  by  a series  of  Early 
Pointed  windows,  deeply  splayed 
internally.  The  middle  one  has 
some  delicate  tracery.  The  E. 
window  of  3 lights  is  of  unusual 
pattern.  In  the  corner  is  a double 
Piscina,  and  a recess  in  the  N.  wall. 

S.  of  the  nave  is  a transept,  which 
was  the  finest  portion  of  the  building. 
It  was  lighted  by  E.  Eng.  triplet 
windows  in  the  S.  gable,  and  in  the 
VV.  wall  were  2 E.  Dec.  windows  of 
2 lights.  Off  the  E.  side  is  a small 
chapel,  entered  by  a high  pointed 
arch.  These  contain  Tombs  of  the 
Barrys,  FitzGeralds,  and  Butlers. 
The  chancel  having  been  built  on 
the  sloping  bank  of  the  Awbeg,  is 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  nave  by 
crypts  or  vaults.  The  principal 
Crypt  is  entered  from  a cellar  under 
part  of  the  Abbey  buildings.  Note 
the  traces  of  basket  work  in  the  roof. 
A single  low  massive  pier  of  4 columns 
with  well- wrought  capitals  supports 
the  springing  of  two  arches  from 
which  the  vault  arches  again  spring. 
The  height  of  the  crypt  is  10  ft., 


and  it  is  lighted  by  2 trefoil  headed 
lancet  windows  deeply  splayed  in- 
wards. The  vast  quantity  of  bones 
here  collected  were  said  to  have 
come  from  Knockninoss  (6  m.),  where 
a battle  was  fought  in  1647 ; but 
they  probably  were  the  collection 
during  farming  operations  in  the 
lands  of  the  ancient  Abbey  of 
Ballybeg  (1 J m.). 

A portion  of  the  adjoining  tower 
erected  by  one  of  the  Desmonds 
for  the  protection  of  the  abbey 
is  incorporated  with  the  modern 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  a hand- 
some cruciform  building  with  a 
square  tower  rising  from  the  centre. 

There  is  also  in  the  town  a square 
Tower,  that  formerly  belonged  to  a 
castellated  mansion  of  the  Lom- 
bards. 

Buttevant  Castle  has  been  modern- 
ised into  a residence.  It  was  origi- 
nally called  “John’s  Castle,”  and 
portions  of  the  wall  and  towers, 
covered  with  ivy,  stand  on  a rock 
overhanging  the  river.  The  Church 
stands  within  the  grounds  near  the 
Castle.  The  view  down  the  Awbeg 
is  very  charming,  and  the  tourist 
should  not  omit  to  stroll  as  far  as 
the  bridge.  On  the  road  to  Mallow 
at  1J  m.  are  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Abbey  of  Ballybeg,  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  river.  The  remains  are  con- 
siderable and  consist  of  walls,  a 
drum  tower,  and  a large  square 
tower  with  lofty  roof.  Parts  of  the 
abbey  are  incorporated  with  farm 
buildings, and  much  has  been  swept 
away  in  making  a garden  enclosure. 

The  modern  buildings  of  Butte- 
vant are  the  Barracks,  which  will 
scarcely  interest  the  visitor. 

Distances. — Mallow,  m. ; Done- 

raile,  4|  m. ; Kilcolman,  7J  m. ; 
Liscarroll,  7 m. 
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Excursion. 

To  Doneraile  and  Kilcolman  Castle . 

Following  the  course  of  the 
Awbeg,  which  eventually  falls 
into  the  Black  water,  we  arrive  at 
4|  m.  Doneraile  # (Pop.  883),  a small 
pretty  town  redolent  of  association 
with  Edmund  Spenser,  who  had  an 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
was  purchased  from  his  son  by  Sir 
William  St.  Leger,  President  of 
Munster  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
and  hence  the  town  gives  a title  to 
that  family.  In  the  demesne  of 
Doneraile  Court  (Lord  Castletown), 
adjoining  the  town,  the  timber  is 
very  fine,  and  the  ilex  is  especially 
worthy  of  notice. 

Kilcolman,  the  residence  of  the 
poet,  is  about  3 m.  to  the  N.  of 
Doneraile,  a little  to  the  1.  of  the 
road  to  Charleville.  It  is  a small 
peel  tower  about  40  ft.  high  clad 
with  ivy,  with  cramped  and  dark 
rooms,  a form  which  every  gentle- 
man’s house  assumed  in  those 
turbulent  times.  The  lower  vaulted 
chamber  is  perfect,  but  the  upper 
stories  are  destroyed;  the  walls, 
however,  can  be  reached  by  a nar- 
row turret  stairs.  A deep  recess 
shows  that  the  walls  were  about 
8 ft.  thick.  What  appears  to  be  an 
outwork  has  been  converted  into  a 
limekiln.  The  Castle  is  situated  on 
the  margin  of  a small  lake,  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  overlooking  an 
extremely  dreary  tract  of  country  ; 
but  the  district  was  well-wooded  in 
the  16th  cent.  Here  Spenser  passed 
eight  years  of  his  life. 

Edmund  Spenser. — As  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  upwards  of  half  - a - 
million  acres  were  escheated  to  the 
Crown  after  the  Desmond  rebellion  ; 
these  were  divided  among  “ Under- 
takers,” as  they  were  called,  who 
“undertook”  to  colonise  the  country 
with  English  settlers.  About  3000 
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- Kilcolman . 

acres  fell  to  Spenser  (1586)  around  the 
ruined  Castle  of  Kilcolman , one  of 
the  Desmonds’  strongholds.  Spenser 
first  came  to  Ireland  in  1580  as  Secre- 
tary to  Lord  Grey,  the  Lord  Deputy, 
and  under  him  he  saw  many  of 
the  acts  of  the  exterminating  policy 
of  his  patron  and  master.  He  may 
have  been  witness  of  the  disaster  at 
Glenmalure,  and  the  slaughter  at  Smer- 
wick.  His  ‘View  of  the  Present  State 
of  Ireland,’  which  he  probably  wrote 
at  Kilcolman,  though  not  published 
until  1633,  is  a sad  but  faithful  record 
and  a defence  of  that  policy.  Living 
in  such  an  environment,  and  in  a land 
torn  asunder  by  war  and  its  attendant 
evils,  the  whole  scope  of  his  great  work, 
the  ‘ Faerie  Queene,’  received  strong 
and  vivid  impressions.  He  became 
clerk  to  the  Council  of  Munster  after 
the  recall  of  Lord  Grey,  when  his 
friendship  with  Raleigh  ripened.  He 
took  up  his  residence  at  Kilcolman, 
and  here  the  first  three  books  of 
the  ‘ Faerie  Queene  ’ were  written. 
Raleigh  visited  him  here  in  1589  and 
saw  the  poem ; the  result  was  a 
visit  to  London,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1590,  and  dedicated  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Raleigh  introduced 
Spenser  to  the  Queen,  who  proposed 
to  give  him  a pension.  It  is  said  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  gently  re- 
monstrated, saying,  “What!  so  much 
for  a song?”  “Nay,  then,”  said 
Her  Majesty,  “give  him  what  is 
reason.”  Nothing,  however,  was 
heard  of  the  pension  until  Spenser 
addressed  the  following  epigram  to 
the  Queen,  which  had  the  effect  of 
obtaining  for  him  a pension  of  50/.  a 
year : — 

“ I was  promised  on  a time, 

To  have  reason  for  my  rhyme ; 

From  that  time  to  this  season, 

I had  not  rhyme  nor  reason.” 

He  returned  to  Ireland  in  1591  and 
wrote  for  Raleigh  “ From  My  House 
at  Kilcolman,  the  27th  Dec.,  1591, 

‘ Colin  Clouts  Come  Home  Againe.’  ” 
He  married  in  1594,  his  wife  being 
one  of  the  Boyle  family,  and  with  the 
exception  of  another  visit  to  London 
(1596),  he  lived  here,  until  the  rebellion 
of  Tyrone  spreading  S.  to  Munster, 
Kilcolman  was  sacked  and  burned 
2 A 
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(1598).  It  is  said  Spenser  and  his 
wife  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  his 
infant  son  perished  in  the  flames. 
Heart-broken  and  Beggared  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and,  if  we  are  to 
accept  Ben  Jonson’s  statement,  died 
miserably  for  lack  of  bread  some 
weeks  later.  He  was  buried  at  the 
expense  of  Essex  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

To  the  N.  of  Kilcolman  is  Ballin- 
voneai\  the  seat  of  J.  H.  Barry,  Esq. ; 
and  immediately  behind  are  the 
Caroline  and  Caiker  Mountains, 
1188  ft. 

Two  miles  from  Doneraile  is  Creagh 
Castle  (Capt.  J.  W.  Brazier  Creagh), 
in  the  grounds  of  which  is  the 
ancient  Tower  of  Creagh. 

A car  runs  from  Doneraile  to 
Mallow  (7|  m.). 

[7  m.  to  the  W.  of  Buttevant  are 
the  ruins  of  Liscarroll  Castle , built  in 
all  probability  soon  after  the  Noiman 
invasion.  It  is  a massive  square 
building,  240  ft.  in  length,  flanked 
by  2 square  and  4 round  towers  of 
great  strength. 

Not  far  from  here,  at  a place  called 
Highfort,  one  of  the  most  gallant  de- 
fences against  a band  of  robbers  wras 
made  by  Mr.  (afterwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  bravery,  Sir  John) 
Purcell.  He  was  reputed  wealthy,  and 
lived  here  in  comparative  solitude.  On 
the  11th  March,  1811,  about  .1  o’clock, 
a.m.,  after  he  had  gone  to  bed  (his 
chamber  being  on  the  ground-floor), 
he  saw  several  men  leaping  through  a 
window  into  a room  close  to  his  own. 
The  moon  was  shining  at  the  time. 
Mr.  Purcell  concealed  himself  in  the 
shade,  and  laying  hold  of  a large  knife, 
plunged  it  into  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
robbers  who  had  entered  the  room. 
He  had  scarcely  time  to  draw  the 
knife  from  the  yet  breathing  body  at 
his  feet,  when  another  of  the  band 
came  in  to  the  chamber,  who  pre- 
sented a gun  at  him,  and  before  the 
robber  could  fire  he  stabbed  him, 
wounding  him  very  badly.  A third 
man  now  appeared,  who  fired  towards 


Mr.  Purcell’s  bed.  He  also  was 
stabbed,  like  his  predecessor.  A fourth 
now  presented  himself,  but  on  Mr. 
Purcell  examining  the  knife,  he  found 
that  the  blade  was  bent.  Nothing 
daunted,  the  brave  old  man,  it  is  said, 
raised  the  bloody  wreapon  to  his  lips, 
and  straightened  it  with  his  teeth.  He 
then  flung  himself  at  his  foe,  and  ran 
the  steel  into  his  heart.  Mr.  Purcell 
was  knighted,  and  went  afterwards  by 
the  name  of  the  “ Blood-red  Knight.”] 


Return  to  Main  Route. 

A charming  landscape  opens  out 
as  the  line  approaches 

1 4,4 J m.  Mallow  # (Bop.  4366),  a 
nice  and  pleasantly-situated  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  Black  water, 
which  are  beautifully  wooded  and 
besprinkled  with  many  a villa.  Its 
ancient  name  was  Magh  Ealla , the 
Plain  of  the  Ealla  or  Alio,  the  old 
name  which  Spenser  uses  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  Blackwater.  A fine  stone 
Bridge  connects  it  with  Bally dahe fen, 
its  suburb  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
river.  Mallow  was  once  fashionable, 
attracting  visitors,  partly  by  its 
scenery,  and  more  by  its  Spa.  . The 
baths  and  spa  house  were  built  in 
the  last  cent,  by  Sir  Denham 
Norreys ; but  the  usual  caprice 
which  attends  watering-places  has 
long  since  robbed  it  of  its  hypochon- 
driacs and  valetudinarians.  The 
streets  have  houses  with  projecting 
bay  windows,  which  give  a quaint 
anil  old-fashioned  look  to  Ihe  place. 
The  climate  is  very  mild,  and  the 
rain-fall  averages  40  inches. 

The  Castle  is  situated  near  the 
E.  end  of  the  town  and  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  is  the  modern 
Elizabethan  residence  of  the  Nor- 
reys family.  In  the  grounds  is  the 
Old  Castle  of  the  Desmonds.  The 
ruins  consist  of  an  obloDg  block, 
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80  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  broad ; the  W. 
side  is  defended  by  3 towers,  and 
the  E.  front  has  one  central.  No 
projecting  battlements-,  gables,  floors, 
or  staircases  exist.  The  Castle  and 
Manor  were  granted  to  Sir  Thomas 
Norreys  in  1588.  His  daughter 
married  Sir  John  Jephson,  whose 
descendant,  (nee)  Miss  Jephson- 
Norreys,  now  holds  them. 

The  Bock  (about  1 m.)  overhangs 
the  river,  from  which  a fine  view  of 
the  Blackwater  with  its  richly 
wooded  banks  is  obtained.  A very 
precipitous  spot  is  called  the  “ Lovers’ 
Leap.” 

Mallow  has  the  usual  town  build- 
ings and  places  of  worship,  with  two 
religious  houses ; it  has  an  important 
flour  milling  industry.  The  salmon 
fishing  on  the  Blackwater  is  justly 
celebrated. 

The  residences  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  are  numerous,  and 
include,  in  addition  to  the  Castle — 
Becirforest,  Bally  ellis , Bockf orest 
(Sir  J.  L.  Cotter,  Bart.),  Ballygarret , 
Old  Dromore  (J.  F.  Williamson, 
Esq.),  formerly  belonging  to  Lord 
Mu  skerry.  In  the  grounds  are  some 
good  yews,  and  near  the  house  are 
the  extensive  foundations  of  a 
mansion  projected  by  Lord  Mus- 
ker/y  at  the  end  of  the  18th  cent. 

Two  important  connections  occur 
at  this  Stat. : on  the  1.  to  Lismore 
and  Waterford,  and  on  the  rt.  to 
Killarney  and  Tralee. 

Conveyances.  Rail  to  Dublin, 
Cork,  Lismore,  Killarney,  and 
Tralee ; Car  to  Doneraile. 

Distances.  — Buttevant,  7$  m. ; 
Limerick,  40  £ m. ; Blarney,  15J  m. ; 
Cork,  21  m. ; Kanturk,  14  m. ; 
Killarney,  40  m. ; Fermoy,  17  m. ; 
Lismore,  32  m. ; Dromaneen,  5 m. ; 
Doneraile,  7J  m. 

Excursions : — 

1.  Fermoy,  Mitchelstown.  (See 
post.) 


2.  Dromaneen. 

3.  Mourne  and  Blarney 

4.  Buttevant  and  Doneraile.  (See 
ante.) 

From  hence  the  line  passes  down 
the  valley  of  the  Clydagh,  leaving  on 
rt.  Dromore  House  (J.  R.  B.  Newman, 
Esq.). 

149  m.  on  1.  is  Mourne  Alley , 
once  a preceptory  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  and  a walled  town  temp. 
Edw.  111.  There  is  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  the  Church , which 
appears  to  have  been  defended  by 
strong  bastions.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  is  Castle  Bassett , a 
tower  belonging  to  a fortress  built 
by  the  Bassetts.  Soon  the  stieam 
of  the  Martin  shows  itself,  becoming 
more  picturesque  and  wooded  as  we 
approach 

159J  m.  Blarney,  # where  it  falls 
into  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
amidst  very  charming  scenery.  It 
is  a small  town  with  a Pop.  of  808, 
and  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
manufacture  of  tweed.  The  mills  of 
Messrs.  Mahon y give  employment 
to  several  hundred  hands. 

Blarney  Castld  is  now  the  property 
of  Sir  George  St.  John  Colthurst, 
Bart.,  of  Arelrum ; his  father 
married  the  only  daughter  of  St. 
John  Jeffreys,  Esq.,  whose  ancestor. 
General  Sir  James  Jeffreys,  pur- 
chased the  estate  in  1703.  It  is 
nearly  1J  m.  from  the  Stat. ; but  the 
most  convenient  way  of  visiting  it  is 
from  Cork  by  the  Cork  and  Mus- 
kerry  Light  Rly.  (8f  m.)  (see  p.  423) 
and  arriviug  at  the  Stat.  of  this 
line  tickets  can  be  had,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  Castle  is  close  by. 
The  greater  portion  was  built  in  the 
15th  cent,  by  McCarthy  - Laider, 
Lord  of  Muskerry,  whose  family 
were  descended  from  ti  e kings  of 
Munster,  and  it  underwent  much 
rough  treatment  and  many  vicissi- 
2 a 2 
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tudes.  Its  main  feature  is  a square 
tower  with  a battlement  and  machi- 
colations ; the  door  and  iron  gate, 
which  were  long  removed,  were  re- 
hung in  their  places  some  years  ago. 

The  Castle  was  the  strongest  in 
Munster,  and  its  walls  are  in  places 
18  ft.  thick.  It  was  taken  by  Lord 
Broghill  in  1646.  Donough  McCarthy 
was  made  Earl  of  Clancarthy  by 
Charles  II.  The  third  Earl,  for  his 
adherence  to  the  Jacobite  cause,  was 
exiled,  his  estates  confiscated,  and  a 
pension  of  300Z.  granted  to  him. 

The  Blarney  Stone,  forming  the  sill  of 
one  of  the  machicolations  on  the  S. 
side,  when  kissed,  endows  the  perfor- 
mer with  wonderful  powers  of  speech. 
During  the  siege  of  1646  it  was 
damaged,  and  irons  have  been  inserted 
to  secure  the  parapet.  The  difficulty 
and  even  danger  of  reaching  this  stone 
is  so  great  that  other  Blarney  stones 
have  been  substituted  on  the  tower, 
which,  if  the  visitor  believes  the 
guides,  confer  equal  power. 

The  real  stone,  according  to  some, 
is  about  20  ft.  from  the  top  of  the 
tower  at  its  southern  angle,  and  bears 
the  following  inscription  : — “ Cor- 
mack  McCarthy  fortis  mi  fieri  fecit 
a.d.  1446.”  Another,  with  a sham- 
rock cut  in  relief,  is  in  a spot  known 
to  but  few.  Another  was  thrown 
down  many  years  ago,  and  another 
disappeared  more  recently  still. 

Father  Prout  says,  in  a supple- 
mental verse  to  the  4 Groves  of 
Blarney  ’ — 

“ There  is  a stone  there, 

That  whoever  kisses, 

Oh  ! he  never  misses 
To  grow  eloquent. 

Tis  he  may  clamber 
To  a lady’s  chamber, 

Or  become  a member 
Of  Parliament." 

How  the  belief  in  the  attributes  of 
the  Blarnsy  Stone  arose  is  not  certain, 
but  it  was  quite  unknown  in  the  be- 
inning  of  the  last  century.  Crofton 
roker  traces  the  origin  of  the  term 
“ Blarney  ” to  the  delays,  delusive 
promises,  and  soft  speeches  of  Cormac 
Dermot  McCarthy  when  asked  to  sur- 
render the  Castle  to  the  Lord  President, 


Blarney . 

Sir  George  Carew,  according  to  com* 
pact.  Carew,  thus  deluded,  was 
laughed  at  by  the  Court,  and  the 
term  “ Blarney  talk  ” became  a pro- 
verb. 

It  is  annually  visited  by  thou- 
sands, attracted,  not  so  much  by 
the  charming  scenery  in  which  it 
is  placed,  as  the  reputation  it  has 
gained  for  bestowing  powers  of  flat- 
tery and  soft  speeches,  “ full  of 
guile  and  blandishments  and  uncon- 
trollable in  its  sway  over  credulity.” 
As  regards  the  scenery,  who  has  not 
heard  of 

“ The  groves  of  Blarney, 

They  look  so  charming, 

Down  by  the  purlings 

Of  sweet  silent  brooks  " ? 

Having  exhausted  the  Castle  and 
wandered  in  the  groves,  so  well 
adapted 

“For  recreation 
And  meditation 
In  sweet  solitude," 

the  visitor  may  inspect  the  Caves , 
which  were  used  by  the  former  pro- 
prietors as  a ready-made  dungeon  ; 
though,  occurring  as  they  do  in  a 
limestone  formation,  they  need  not 
be  invested  with  any  supernatural 
legends. 

The  Rocli-close  is  a few  acres  in 
extent,  and  is  prettily  laid  out.  The 
“ statues  gracing  ” of  the  song, 
which  were  brought  here  by  the 
Marquis  of  Ormonde  in  1764,  now 
no  longer  occupy  it.  The  lake  lias 
several  traditions  attached  to  it ; it 
holds  a red  trout  which  will  not  rise 
to  a fly ; in  it  lies  the  plate  chest  of 
the  McCarthys;  enchanted  cows 
feed  on  its  banks ; and  one  of  the 
McCarthys  still  walks  abroad  on  its 
shore,  and  until  some  one  addresses 
him  lie  cannot  lie  at  rest.  The 
tourist  w ill  find  at  Blarney  a neat 
little  Inn.  St.  Ann’s,  a hydropathic 
establishment  with  grounds,  is  nicely 
situated  on  a hill,  and  close  to  it  the 
Light  Illy.  runs. 
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The  song  of  the  1 Groves  of 
Blarney  ’ was  written  by  Richard 
Milliken  of  Cork,  1798  or  1799.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  visited  Blarney  in 
July  1825,  and  we  would  ask  our 
readers  to  refer  to  4 Father  Prout’s 
Reliques  ’for  some  delightful  reading 
about  this  visit.  Prout  translated 
the  ‘ Groves  of  Blarney  1 into  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  and  Italian.  They 
are  excellent  examples  of  classic 
ability.  Prout  (Rev.  Francis 
Mahony)  joined  the  brilliant  band 
of  writers,  who,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  another  Irishman  (Maginn), 
made  4 Fraser  * immortal. 

A rapid  run  of  nearly  6 m.  brings 
the  rail  to  the  outskirts  of  Cork 
(Rte.  32),  where  the  locomotive  depot 
is  situated,  and  thence  through  a 
very  long  limestone  tunnel  into  the 
centre  of  the  southern  metropolis. 


ROUTE  28. 

DUBLIN  TO  ATHY,  CARLOW,  KIL- 
KENNY, AND  WATERFORD,  BY  RAIL. 

From  Dublin  to  Kilkenny  the 
tourist  travels  by  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Rly.  main  line  to  3 m. 
beyond  Kildare  (30  m.)  (Rte.  27),  the 
Carlow  and  Kilkenny  line  at  this 
point  branching  to  the  S.  and  run- 
ning down  the  valley  of  the  Barrow. 

36  m.  1.  the  old  tower  and  modern 
demesne  of  Kildangan  Castle.  The 
general  features  of  the  country 
though  which  ayp  qre  now  parsing 


are  low,  wet,  and  boggy,  the  land 
lying  very  little  above  the  level  of 
the  Barrow.  Passing  rt.  Bert  Bouse 
(Lord  Seaton)  and  Kilberry , the 
towers  of 

45  m.  Athy*  (Pop.  4866)  soon 
come  in  sight. 

History. — It  was  in  early  times  a 
place  of  importance  as  a neutral 
ground  between  the  territories  of  Leix 
and  W.  Kildare,  which  as  a matter  of 
course  were  always  at  desperate  feud, 
and  struggled  hard  with  each  other 
for  possession  of  Athy,  the  ford  of  Ae, 
a Munster  chief  who  was  killed  here 
in  the  second  cent.  Subsequent  to  the 
English  invasion  the  Lords  Justices 
regarded  it  with  equal  jealousy,  from 
its  being  on  the  frontier  of  the  Kildare 
Marches,  and  a fortress  called  Wood- 
stock  Castle  was  accordingly  erected 
for  its  defence  at  a little  distance  to 
the  N.  of  the  town  by  the  river- side. 
This  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  but  is  considered,  with 
more  probability,  to  have  been  built 
about  1190  by  Richard  de  St.  Michael, 
Baron  of  Rheban,  whose  only  daughter 
married  Thomas  FitzMaurice,  and 
whose  son  was  John,  Earl  of  Kildare. 
It  is  of  Thomas,  son  of  Maurice  Fitz- 
John  and  father  of  Maurice  Fitz- 
Thomas,  1st  Earl  of  Desmond  (Ed- 
ward III.),  that  the  tradition  is  told  of 
his  having  been  saved  when  an  infant 
by  a monkey  when  the  castle  took  fire. 
The  animal  was  adopted  afterwards 
by  him  for  his  crest  and  supporters. 
The  Castle  is  remarkable  for  the 
thickness  of  its  walls,  its  square  mul- 
lioned  windows,  and  a round-headed 
gateway  adjoining  the  tower.  In  1500 
Gerald,  eighth  Earl  of  Kildare,  erected 
White  Castle  to  defend  the  bridge  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  was 
repaired  in  1575  by  one  William 
White,  and  hence  its  name.  It  is  a 
massive  rectangular  and  embattled 
building,  flanked  at  each  corner  by  a 
small  square  turret,  and  overlooks  the 
bridge  that  crosses  the  Barrow.  This 
Bridge  bears  the  curious  name  of 
Crom-aboo,  from  the  ancient  war-cry 
of  the  FitzGeralds  (see  p.  481),  and  is 
iq  itself  worth  notice.  Formerly  & 
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monastery  existed  for  Crufcched  Friars, 
founded  by  Richard  de  St.  Michael, 
and  another  for  Dominicans,  both 
established  in  the  13th  cent.  There  are 
also  the  remains  of  the  postern  or 
Preston's  Gate  leading  into  the  town. 
The  Irish  in  1308  burned  the  town,  and 
in  1316  it  was  plundered  by  the  Scots 
under  Bruce.  In  the  Civil  Wars  of  the 
17th  cent,  the  Castles  of  Athy  fre- 
quently changed  hands,  and  W oodstock 
suffered  so  severely  from  a siege  by 
the  Confederates  under  General  Preston 
in  1649,  that  it  has  since  been  a ruin. 
White  Castle  was  once  a county 
prison  and  is  now  a police  barrack. 

Athy  is  a well-built  little  place, 
and  contains  Court-House , Town 
Hall , and  the  usual  places  of  public 
worship.  Its  situation  in  the  middle 
of  a rich  plain,  together  with 
facilities  of  water  and  land  carriage, 
commands  for  it  a large  agricultural 
business,  and  it  has  a good  corn 
trade. 

A Branch  of  the  Grand  Canal 
(1790)  from  Monasterevan  here  joins 
the  Barrow  forming  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Barrow  navigation,  by 
which  water  communication  is 
maintained  between  Athy,  Carlow, 
Bagenalstown,  Borris,  and  the  ports 
of  New  Ross  and  Waterford. 

Conveyances. — Rail  to  Dublin  and 
Kilkenny.  Car  to  Baltinglass,  to 
Ballitore,  and  to  Stradbally. 

Distances.  — Stradbally,  9 m.  ; 
Carlow,  11  m. ; Timalioe  Round 
Tower,  10  m.  (p.  331);  Ardscull, 
4 m. 


Excursion. 

A thy  to  Kilherry  and  Moat  of 
Ardscull. 

Kilherry  is  3 m.  to  the  N.,  between 
the  Rly.  and  the  river,  and  near 
Lord  Seaton’s  seat  at  Bert.  On 
this  spot  two  strong  castles  and  an 
abbey  formerly  stood,  of  the  latter 


of  which  there  are  slight  ruins;  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  is 
Bltehan  Castle,  one  of  the  fortresses 
of  Richard  de  St.  Michael  (the  same 
who  founded  the  monastery  for 
Crutched  Friars  in  Athy). 

2.  The  Moat  of  Ardscull,  4 m. 
on  the  road  to  Kilcullen,  is  a fort 
(389  ft.),  now  planted  with  trees,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  antiquities 
of  its  class  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
conspicuous  for  many  miles  around, 
and  from  its  summit  an  extensive 
view  of  the  neighbouring  country  is 
obtained.  Here  the  Scots  under 
Bruce  defeated  the  English  troops 
led  by  Sir  Edmund  Butler,  the  Lord 
Justice  (see  post).  About  2 m.  to 
the  E.,  by  a cross-road,  is  another 
historical  spot,  the  Rath  of  Mulla- 
mast  ( Mullach-Maistean , Ir.,  the  Hill 
of  decapitation).  It  is  563  ft.  high, 
and  was  formerly  known  as  “ the 
Carmen,”  where,  on  16  conical 
mounds,  as  many  of  the  elders  of 
the  province  of  Leinster  held  their 
councils.  It  derived  its  other  name 
from  a horrible  massacre  in  1577,  by 
the  English  in  alliance  with  some 
of  the  Iridi,  on  the  chief  families  of 
Leix  and  Offaly  who  were  invited 
to  a friendly  conference  at  this  spot. 
Four  hun  Ired  are  said  to  have  been 
put  to  death  on  this  occasion.  In 
consequence  of  the  anathematisation 
of  Carmen  the  place  of  assembly 
was  removed  to  the  Rath  at  Naas. 
Visible  in  the  W.  is  the  tower  of 
Inch  Castle , one  of  King  John’s 
fortresses,  and  enlarged  by  the  Earl 
of  Kildare  about  1420.  The  ridges 
of  hill  to  the  N.  were  occupied  by 
the  armies  of  Ormonde  and  Mount- 
garret  on  the  evening  previous  to 
the  battle  of  lvilrush  near  Kildnre 
(1642),  when  the  Irish  were  utterly 
routed.  Ormonde  was  voted  500/. 
by  the  English  House  of  Commons 
to  purchase  a jewel,  Uius  marking 
their  appreciation  of  his  services  and 
the  importance  of  the  event, 
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Return  to  Main  Route. 

48  in.  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Barrow  is  Kilmoroney  House  (Sir 
Anthony  Weldon,  Bart.). 

.51 J m.  Mageney  Stat.  [3J  m.  on 
1.  is  Kilkea  Castle,  the  residence  of 
Lord  Walter  FitzGerald. 

History.-^-It  was  originally  erected 
by  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Ulster  and 
Governor  of  Ireland,  for  Walter  de 
Ridlesford,  to  whom  was  granted  the 
barony  of  Kilkea  after  the  Conquest. 
The  district  subsequently  passed  to 
the  Geraldines  by  the  marriage  of  the 
granddaughter  of  De  Ridlesford  with 
Maurice,  3rd  Baron  of  Offaly.  Built 
oh  the  verge  of  the  Pale  it  suffered 
from  many  attacks  by  the  Irish.  It 
Was  sacked  by  them  in  1426,  and  sub- 
sequently enlarged  and  strengthened 
by  John,  6th  Earl  of  Kildare.  The 
room  of  Gerald,  the  11th  (Wizard) 
Earl,  is  pointed  out  where  he  practised 
“ Black  Art.”  The  legend  runs  that 
he  is  compelled  to  ride  once  in  seven 
years  from  that  room  to  the  Rath  of 
Mullamast  on  a white  charger  shod 
with  silver  until  the  shoes  are 
worn  off  (see  pp.  350  and  459). 

In  1798  the  notorious  Thomas 
Reynolds  rented  the  Castle  and  lands 
through  the  interest  of  Lord  Ed. 
FitzGerald.  It  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Royal  troops  and  garrisoned 
for  a short  time  and  suffered  some 
damage.  It  was  in  a dilapidated 
condition  in  1849,  when  the  then 
Duke  of ; Leinster  restored  it,  added  a 
storey  to  its  height,  and  carried  out 
many  alterations  in  .the  interior  to 
render  it  suitable,  to  modern  require- 
ments. 

A little  to  the  N.E.,  on  the  road 
to  Ballitore,  is  Moone  Abbey  (F.  M. 
Carroll,  Esq.),  where  another  castle 
is , incorporated  with  the  dwelling- 
house.  In  the  churchyard  in  the 
demesne  stands  a fine  richly  carved 
Celtic  Cross,  17  ft.  high,  which  had 
been  buried  in  the  ruins  ; the  roof- 
like capping-stone  is  alone  wanting. 


Close  to  it  is  Timolin  (Ir.  Teach - 
Moling , St.  Moling’s  House),  cele- 
brated for  its  monastery,  founded  in 
the  7th  cent,  by  St.  Moling.  In  the 
Ch.-yd.  is  the  recumbent  Effigy  of  a 
knight  in  armour  (circa.  1180). 
From  hence  it  is  lj  m.  to  the  little 
Quaker  town  of  Ballitore.  Here 
Edmund  Burke  received  his  early 
education  under  Abraham  Shackle - 
ton,  a Yorkshireman  who  founded  a 
school  here  in  1726,  and  whose 
granddaughter,  Mary  Leadbeater, 
wrote  the  interesting  ‘ Annals  of 
Ballitore.’] 

3 m.  L from  Mageney  Stat.  is 
Castledermot. 

History. — The  ancient  name  was 
Disert  Diarmada , afterwards  corrupted 
into  Tristle  Diarmada , or  St.  Dermot’s 
Hermitage.  Here  about  the  year  800 
St.  Dermot,  grandson  of  Aedh  Rain, 
King  of  Ulster,  founded  a monastery. 
The  place  took  its  present  name  from 
a Castle  built  here  by  Hugh  de  Lacy 
in  1182.  It  was  a walled  town  and  a 
place  of  considerable  strength  in  early 
times.  It  was  the  scene  of  a great 
slaughter  by  the  Lord  Justice  on 
Edward  Bruce’s  invasion  in  1315,  and 
the  next  year  Bruce  himself  devastated 
the  town,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
neighbourhood  by  Lord  Edmund 
Butler.  In  1499  a parliament  was 
held  here.  In  1534,  on  the  rebellion  of 
“ Silken  Thomas,”  it  was  taken  from 
the  Irish  by  the  Earl  of  Ossory.  In 
the  wars  of  the  17th  cent,  it  fre- 
quently changed  hands  and  has  since 
sunk  into  insignificance. 

It  has,  however,  some  interesting 
remains : — 

1.  A tall  and  slender  Round 
Tower  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  Abbot  Oairpre  or  Cairbre  (died 
919).  It  is  66J  ft.  high,  3^  ft.  thick, 
and  internal  diam.  8 ft.  It  is  built 
of  undressed  granite  blocks;  the 
conical  cap  is  gone,  but  it  is  topped 
with  an  embrasured  parapet  and 
lead  roof.  The  doorway  is  close  to 
the  ground  and  square  headed. 
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The  jambs  have  been  damaged, 
probably  in  the  last  cent,  to  admit 
the  bell.  About  6 ft.  above  the 
lintel  is  a stone  floor.  Five  modern 
wooden  lofts  and  ladders  lead  to  the 
summit ; and  from  the  top  storey 
four  windows  face  the  cardinal 
points. 

2.  The  remains  of  the  Franciscan 
Monastery  founded  in  1302  by 
Thomas,  Lord  of  Offaly.  These 
have  been  incorporated  with  the 
modern  Church.  This  must  have 
been  a fine  Dec.  building.  It  was 
cruciform,  the  W.  end  lighted  by 
two  lancet  windows,  and  the  N. 
transept  being  occupied  by  the 
chapel  of  the  Virgin.  Here  is  a 
4-light  window,  having  the  crown 
of  the  arch  filled  with  a large 
cinquefoil,  and  the  spandrils  orna- 
mented with  trefoil. 

3.  Two  fine  sculptured  Crosses , 
one  of  which  was  never  finished. 
The  chief  subjects  represented  are 
the  Crucifixion,  Adam  and  Eve,  the 
Last  Judgment,  David  and  Harp, 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  others. 

4.  An  Hib.-Romanesque  Doorway 
with  dogtooth  mouldings,  standing 
to  the  W.  of  the  Church,  which  must 
have  been  of  larger  size  than  it  is  at 
present. 

5.  A square  Tower , about  40  ft. 
high,  is  now  the  only  remains  of  a 
Friary  erected  by  Walter  de  Ridles- 
ford  in  1 200  for  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  St.  Jerusalem. 

G.  A Holed-stone  of  granite,  full 
length  3 ft.,  with  a cross  engraved 
on  it  though  much  worn.  In  the 
centre  of  the  ringed  band  a hole 
5 in.  in  diam.  is  pierced.  It  was 
long  erroneously  considered  to  be  an 
Ogham  stone.  A bronze  Bell  now 
in  Kilkea  Castle  was  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  1863. 

Crossing  the  Lerr,  where  we  enter 
Co.  Carlow,  and  passing  1.  Oak 
Bark , the  ornamental  demesne  of 
H.  Bruen,  Esq.,  the  line  arrives  at 

56  m-  Carlow  £ (Jr,  Celherloclo 


Fourfold  lake,  which  the  Barrow, 
according  to  tradition,  is  said  to 
have  formed  here). 

History, — Carlow  or  Catherlagh,  its 
old  name,  was  a place  of  much  im- 
portance to  the  English  of  the  Pale  in 
the  early  days,  and  a Castle  was  built 
for  their  protection,  most  probably  by 
Hugh  de  Lacy.  Edward  II.  made  it 
the  seat  of  the  seneschalship  for 
Carlow  and  Kilkenny  counties,  and  in 
1361  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  re- 
moved the  Exchequer  from  Dublin  to 
it,  and  expended  600/.  in  enclosing  it 
with  walls.  The  Castle  was  taken  by 
James  FitzGerald,  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Kildare,  in  1494,  but  it  was  re- 
covered by  Lord  Deputy  Poynings 
after  a siege  of  ten  days.  Lord  Thomas 
FitzGerald  held  it  in  1534  during  his 
short  rebellion.  It  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Rory  Oge  O’More  im  1577 
and  the  town  burned.  It  suffered 
from  the  Irish  during  the  Common- 
wealth wars,  was  taken  by  them,  but 
it  surrendered  to  the  forces  of  Ireton 
in  1650.  In  1798  the  rebels  suffered  a 
severe  loss  in  the  streets  of  Carlow  ; 
“ 417  bodies  were  buried  in  three 
gravel  pits,  and  covered  with  quick- 
lime at  the  other  side  of  Graigue- 
bridge.” 

Carlow  has  a Pop.  of  6610,  ami 
is  brisk  and  cheerful-looking,  con- 
taining all  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  a county  and  assize  town, 
such  as  Court-House , Gaol , Lunatic 
Asylum , Infirmary , and  the  like. 
The  first  of  these  is  built  with  a 
Doric  portico  after  the  model  of  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  has  an 
effective-looking  front.  The  Parish 
Church  is  remarkable  for  its  lofty 
spire,  although  it  is  surpassed  by  the 
It.  C.  Cathedral , which  has  a lantern 
tower  151  ft.  high,  springing  from  a 
western  front  overloaded  with  florid 
ornamentation.  In  the  interior  is  a 
good  Monument  to  the  memory  of  Bp. 
Doyle  by  Hogan,  the  Irish  sculptor. 
The  subject  represents  the  effigy  of 
the  Bishop,  with  prostrate  Hibernia 
weeping  by  his  side.  The  execution 
of  the  group  gained  for  bint  election 
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into  the  Institute  of  the  Virtuosi  of 
the  Pantheon,  the  oldest  society  of 
the  kind  in  Europe,  and  he  was  the 
first  native  of  the  British  Isles 
whose  name  wus  ever  inserted  in 
the  sacred  roll.  Adjoining  the 
Oath,  is  St.  Patrick's  College  for 
K.  C.  students,  a handsome  building 
consisting  of  a centre  and  two  wings, 
in  a shady  and  pleasant  park  over- 
looking the  River  Barrow. 

The  Relief  Bill  of  1782  allowed  R. 
Catholics  to  open  schools  and  educate 
their  children  at  home.  This  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  Dr.  Keefe,  the 
aged  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin, 
who  founded  this  College,  but  died 
before  its  completion.  It  was  opened 
in  1793  “ when  eight  students  pre- 
sented themselves,  who,  it  appears 
afterwards,  all  became  priests.  They 
were  the  first  matriculated  students 
for  245  years  in  any  college  in  Ireland 
tolerated  by  British  Law,  and  teaching 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.” — Dr. 
Healy , ‘ Hist,  of  Maynooth  College,’ 
p.  98. 

The  River  Barrow  flows  merrily 
through  the  town,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  suburb  of  Graigue 
(Queen’s  Co.)  by  the  Wellington 
Bridge  (1815)  of  five  arches,  built  on 
the  site  of  the  old  bridge,  which  was 
probably  coeval  with  the  Castle. 
The  ruins  of  Carlow  Castle  stand  on 
a slight  elevation  above  the  river, 
and  close  to  the  bridge.  It  must 
formerly  have  been  a very  massive 
building.  It  was  apparently  rect- 
angular, with  drum  towers  at  each 
corner;  now  only  the  W.  face  of 
wall  (105  ft.  span),  with  the  flank- 
ing towers  nearly  70  ft.  high, 
remain,  a state  of  decay  partly 
owing  to  the  effects  of  time  and 
hard  usage  from  its  sieges.  Nor 
was  this  all,  for  in  1814  a spe- 
culative physician,  Dr.  Middleton, 
fixed  upon  the  old  fortress  as  a 
useful  site  for  a lunatic  asylum, 
and,  applying  gunpowder  with  a 
view  to  diminish  the  thickness  of 


the  wall,  did  it  so  effectually  as 
to  knock  down  a good  part  of  it 
altogether. 

The  Barrow  is  navigable  to  its 
junction  with  the  Grand  Canal  at 
Athy,  and  there  is  a considerable 
trade  in  grain  and  butter  from 
Carlow.  In  the  town  and  vicinity 
are  several  flour  mills  and  malt 
houses. 

About  2 miles  N.E.  of  Carlow  at 
Kernanstown  (Mount  Browne)  is  a 
magnificent  Cromlech.  The  covering 
stone  is  the  largest  in  Ireland,  a 
granite  block  weighing  100  tous. 
It  rests  on  upright  granite  blocks, 
three  at  the  E.  stand  at  a height  of 
6 ft.,  and  one  at  the  W.  raising  the 
cap  2 ft.  from  the  ground,  to  which 
it  makes  an  angle  of  35°. 

Conveyances.  — By  rail  to  Kil- 
kenny and  Waterford,  and  Dublin. 
Car  to  Tullow. 

Distances.  — Kilkenny,  25  m. ; 
Athy,  11  m. ; Castlecomer,  13  m.  ; 
Killeshin,  3 m. ; Tullow,  10  m. ; 
Castledermot,  6|  m. 


Excursion. 

To  Killeshin  and  the  Leinster  Coal- 
field. 

At  Killeshin,  the  ecclesiologist 
will  find  in  the  old  Church  a 
unique  specimen  of  carving.  The 
road  from  Carlow  crosses  the  Wel- 
lington Bridge,  and  very  soon  after 
leaving  the  Barrow  it  begins  to  rise 
as  it  approaches  the  ridge  of  lime- 
stone hills  which  begirdle  the  great 
Leinster  Coalfield , the  most  im- 
portant coal-basin  in  Ireland.  At 
Killeshin  the  road  pierces  this 
girdle,  at  a spot  known  as  the  “ Cut 
of  Killeshin,”  where  for  nearly  a 
mile  it  is  carried  through  a pass 
varying  from  JO  to  40  ft.  in  depth, 
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and  only  a few  feet  wide.  The 
date  of  Killeshin  Church  is  in  all 
probability  considerably  anterior  to 
the  Norm,  invasion,  although  the 
Norm,  decorations  so  plentifully  la- 
vished would  appear  to  make  it  of 
that  particular  era  ; but  we  have 
already  seen  at  the  round  towers  of 
Kildare  and  Timahoe  (Rte.  27)  that 
this  style  is  frequently  found  in 
Ireland  very  much  earlier  than  the 
Norm.  era.  The,  arches,  of  which 
there  are  four  copcentric  forming  the 
doorway,  exhibit  a great  variety  of 
ornament,  consisting  of  interlaced 
pattern  chevron-: work,  heads,  &c. 
Round  the  external  arch  is  a pedi- 
ment, and  a broad  band  canopies  a 
window  in  the  S.  wall,  ascending 
and  converging  in  straight  lines. 
Round  the  abacus  an  Irish  inscrip- 
tion formerly  extended,  but  this  has 
been  nearly  obliterated  by  time,  and 
the  zealous  efforts  of  a resident  who, 
we  are  credibly  informed,  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  labour  towards  destroy- 
ing it.f  The  visitor  should  particu- 
larly notice  the  heads  on  the  capitals, 
which,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
hair,  resemble  those  at  Timahoe. 
There  is  also  a very  ancient  Font  in 
the  graveyard,  of  a bulbous  form, 
with  an  octagonal  base. 

Continuing  towards  Castlecomer, 
the  road  at  length  attains  the 
summit  of  the  table-land  that  forms 
the  Leinster  coalfield.  The  aver- 
age height  of  the  E.  side  is  about 
1000  ft.,  and  from  the  highest  point 
the  views  over  the  Wicklow  Moun- 
tains are  extremely  fine,  Lugna- 
quilla  occupying  a prominent  place 
in  the  centre.  The  valley  of  the 
Barrow  consists  of  the  Calp  or 
middle  limestone  measures  resting 
on  the  granite,  without  any  Old  Red 
or  Silurian  intervening.  Overlying 
the  limestone,  at  a height  of  about 
250  ft.  above  the  sea,  are  ttie  coal- 
measures,  which  form,  therefore,  the 

*t  It  has  been  deciphered  by  O’Donovan. 
See  ‘Journal  of  Kilkenny  Archa*.  Soc/ 
vol,  i,,  p,  232, 


greater  portion  of  this  ridge  of 
hills. 

The  Coalfield  of  Castlecomer 
“occurs  in  the  form  of  a broad  basin, 
the  strata  dipping  from  the  circum- 
ference towards  the  centre.  The 
higher  and  more  productive  beds  of 
the  middle  coal-measures  occupy  the 
Icentre  of  the  basin.  The  whole  dis- 
trict assumes  the  form  of  an  elevated 
table-land,  rising  above  the  surround-^ 
ing  plain  of  carboniferous  limestone, 
over  which  the  beds  once  extended. 
The  rim  of  the  table-land  is  generally 
formed  of  the  ‘ Gannister  beds,’  which 
rest  upon  the  Carlow  Flags  and  dip 
below  the  upper  beds  of  the  centre. 
The  district  is  traversed  by  several 
large  faults.”  The  coal,  like  that  of 
Killenaule,  and  all  of  South  Ireland, 
is  anthracitic.  “ Reptilean  remains 
from  the  4 Jar  row  coal,’  of  peculiar 
characters,  have  made  this  coal-field 
somewhat  celebrated  among  palaeonto- 
logists.’’— Hull. 

The  most  interesting  colliery  for  the 
fossil  collector  is  Bilboa,  about  2 m. 
W.  of  Clogrenan.  Here,  in  addition 
to  many  typical  coal-ferns  and  sigil- 
laria,  have  been  found  two  new  Crus- 
tacea related  to  the  Limulus,  or  King 
crab,  and  named  Bellinurus  regius , 
and  B.  arcuatus . 

13  m.  Castlecomer#  (Pop.  1019), 
is  a small  colliery  town,  situated  on 
the  River  Dinin,  and  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  basin;  and  contains 
nothing  of  interest,  except  a new 
B.  C.  Chapel  of  good  design.  Ad- 
joining is  Castlecomer  House  and 
demesne,  the  seat  of  R.  H.  Prior- 
Wandesforde,  Esq.,  whose  family 
settled  here  in  tfie  reign  of  Charles  I. 
The  town  was  attacked  by  7000 
rebels  in  1798 ; the  bridge  was 
gallantly  defended  by  a small  body 
of  men  for  several  hours  until  relief 
came ; but  the  town  was  subse- 
quently taken  and  destroyed. 

Conveyances . — Cars  to  Kilkenny 
a?jd  Thurles. 
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Return  to  Main  Route. 

Crossing  the  Burren  River,  wo 
still  follow  the  valley  of  the 
“goodly  Barow,”  in  view  of  the 
hills  of  the  Castlecomer  coal-basin, 
and  of  the  demesne  of  Clogrenan 
(J.  de  Burgh  Rochefort,  Esq.)-  The 
old  Castle  of  Clogrenan  forms  the 
entrance  to  the  demesne.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Ormonde 
family  and  was  besieged  by  Sir 
Peter  Carew  in  1568,  and  defended 
by  a garrison  of  eight  men.  To 
the  S.E.  glimpses  are  caught  of 
that  noble  range  of  mountains  be- 
tween Bagenalstown  and  Eiynis- 
corthy,  in  which  Mounts  Leinster 
and  Blackstairs  are  the  most  pro- 
minent points. 

60  \ m.  Milford  Stat.  By  the 
banks  of  the  river  is  a perfect 
colony  of  flour-mills,  which,  to- 
gether with  Milford  House , belong 
to  Major  Alexander.  One  of  tho 
mills  has  been  converted  to  another 
use,  and  now  supplies  electric  light 
to  the  town  of  Carlow. 

64  m.  on  rt.  1 m.  and  3 m.  from 
Bagenalstown  is  Leighlinb ridge  (Ir. 
Leith-ghlionn , Half  glen),  divided 
into  two  portions  by  the  Barrow, 
which  is  crossed  by  a Bridge  of 
nine  arches.  It  took  its  present 
name  from  New  Leighlin,  where 
the  bridge  was  first  built  in  1 320  by 
Maurice  Jakis,  a canon  of  Kildare, 
and  in  his  day  a famous  bridge- 
architect,  by  whom  those  at  Kilcullen 
and  Newbridge  (p.  212)  were  also 
erected.  For  the  protection  of  the 
monastery,  and  to  guard  the  ford  of 
the  Barrow  which  then  existed,  the 
fortress  of  Black  Castle  was  built  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  river  by  John  de 
Claville  in  1181,  under  sanction  of 
Hugh  de  Lacy. 

From  the  remains  still  left  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  usual  Anglo- 


Norman  style  of  a quadrangle.  Its 
position  in  guarding  the  passage  of 
the  Barrow  subjected  it  to  frequent 
attacks.  A large  portion  of  it  fell 
in  1892.  An  old  building  at  the  S. 
end  of  the  W.  wall  is  supposed  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  monastery, 
which,  by  the  way,  after  the  Dis- 
solution was  converted  into  a fort. 
In  1577  Rory  Oge  O’More  took  the 
Castle  and  destroyed  the  town,  and 
in  1649  it  was  taken  by  Col.  Hewson 
the  Cromwellian.  S.  of  the  town  is 
Burgage , in  which  estate  is  a fine 
Rath. 

[Old  Leighlin,  1£  m.  W.,  was  the  seat 
of  a flourishing  monastery  in  the  7th 
cent.,  containing,  at  the  time  of  the 
rule  of  St.  Laserian,  no  less  than  1500 
souls.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  sup- 
ported the  Roman  mode  of  celebrating 
Easter  at  a synod  held  here  in  630. 
It  is  the  cathedral  town  of  the  diocese 
of  Leighlin,  united  with  the  diocese 
of  Ferns  in  1600,  and  the  united 
dioceses  were  joined  to  Ossory  under 
the  Church  Temporalities  Act.  It 
was  an  ancient  borough  and  returned 
two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament, 
until  the  Union,  of  whom  the  cele- 
brated Sir  Boyle  Roche  was  almost 
the  last. 

The  Cathedral  was  built  in  the  12th 
cent,  by  Bishop  Donat.  It  is  a very 
plain  building,  consisting  of  a nave  and 
choir.  Much  of  it  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop 
Saunders  (1529-49).  The  tower  has 
stone  groining,  and  the  E.  window  is 
of  four  lights.  It  has  well  preserved 
Sedilia  and  an  ancient  Font , There 
are  also  several  fine  Monumental  Slabs 
of  the  16th  cent,  cut  in  Black-letter 
characters  and  with  foliated  crosses. f 
Recently  a Gothic  doorway  was  dis- 
covered in  the  N.  wall  of  the  chancel, 
and  to  the  1.  of  it  a small  chamber 
4 ft.  from  the  ground  in  which  two 
human  bones  were  found,  probably 
relics.  In  a field  to  the  W.  is  an 
ancient  Cross  and  the  Well  of  St4 
Laserian,  now  neglected,  but  once  much 
resorted  to.] 

+ For  particulars,  see  ‘Proceedings  R.  1, 
Acad.’  1884. 
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66 J m.  Bagenalstown,#  with  its 
graceful  spire,  looks  very  pretty  as 
we  approach  it,  but  the  town  (Pop. 
1920)  contains  nothing  whatever  to 
interest  the  visitor.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  granite  and  “ Carlow 
flags  ” (sandstone)  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  a local  industry. 
It  is  rather  an  important  junction 
of  the  Gt.  S.  & W.  Ely.  and  the 
branch  to  Kilkenny  with  the  Water- 
ford and  Central  Ireland  line,  now 
incorporated  with  S.  & W.  Ely.  It 
took  its  name  from  the  Bagenal 
family  who  settled  here  in  the  16th 
cent.  Their  seat  in  the  neighbour- 
hood was  Dunleckny  Manor. 

2 m.  E.  are  the  ruins  cf  Bally- 
moon  Castle , the  walls  of  which 
form  a large  quadrangle  formerly 
surrounded  by  a moat.  On  the  N. 
and  S.  are  two  square  towers  of 
great  strength,  the  average  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  being  not  less  than 
8 ft.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
earliest  Anglo-Norman  fortresses  in 
Ireland. 

At  5 m.  S.E.  is  Garry  Hill  (Vis- 
count Duncannon),  and  here  Lady 
D uncannon  has  been  very  successful 
in  establishing  cottage  industries 
among  the  dwellers  on  the  estate. 


Branch  Line  to  Wexford. 

This  line  runs  down  the  Vale 
of  the  Barrow,  passing  on  rt.  the 
ruins  of  Ballylouglian , a fortress 
of  the  Kavanaghs,  whose  district  we 
are  now  entering.  In  form  it  is  a 
square,  entered  by  a pointed  gate- 
way flanked  by  drum  towers  on 
either  side.  At  5J  m.  is  Gores- 
bridge,  and  at 

8 m.  Borris#  (or  Borris-Idrone  to 
distinguish  it  from  Borris-in  Ossory 
p.  336),  an  extremely  pretty  village, 
shaded  by  the  woods  of  Borris 
Rouse , the  beautiful  residence  of 
Walter  MfMlirrough  lvavapagh. 


Esq.,  the  lineal  representative  of 
the  McMurroughs,  the  ancient  line 
of  the  kings  of  Leinster — “Donald 
Kavanagh  having  been  a natural 
son  of  McMurrough,  last  King  of 
Leinster,  whose  name  and  authority 
he  subsequently  assumed.”  The 
House  is  in  the  fine  Tudor  style  of 
architecture  of  the  16th  cent.  The 
neighbourhood  is  very  picturesque, 
and  embraces  fine  views  of  Mounts 
Leinster  and  Blackstairs,  which  lie 
close  to  the  Ely.  on  the  1. 

20 J m Ballywilliam.  The  branch 
line  here  effects  a junction  with  the 
New  Boss  branch  of  D.  W.  & W. 
Ely.,  which  crosses  the  barony  of 
Bantry,  and  passes  Palace  East  and 
Chapel,  leaving  Clonroche  and  Castle 
Boro  (Ete.  26)  to  the  1.,  and  joins 
the  main  line  at  34f  m.  Macmine 
Junct .,  5f  m.  S.  of  Enniscorthy 
(Ete.  26). 


Beturn  to  Main  JRoute. 

From  Bagenalstown  the  Kilkenny 
line  tuins  off  to  the  S.W.,  crossing 
the  Barrow,  and  passing  rt.  Shankill 
Castle  (H.  Toler  Avlward,  Esq.). 
Good  views  of  Mt.  Leinster,  Black- 
stairs,  and  Brandon  Hill  accompany 
us  on  the  1. 

74|  m.  Gowran,  Stat.  Adjoining 
the  village  1 m.  rt.  is  Gowran  Castle , 
a seat  of  Lady  Annaly. 

Gowran,  pronounced  Goran,  or  as  it 
was  anciently  called  Ballygawran, 
was  once  a place  of  importance,  and 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Kings  of 
Ossory.  After  the  Anglo-Norm.  in- 
vasion it  fell  to  Theobald  FitzWalter, 
ancestor  of  the  Ormonde  family. 
James,  3rd  Earl,  built  the  Castle  and 
used  it  before  he  purchased  Kilkenny 
Castle  in  1391.  Henry  V.  granted  the 
town  certain  tolls  and  customs  for 
murage.  Under  charter  of  James  T.  it 
returned  two  members  to  Parliament, 
which  ceased  at  the  Uni  op,  when 
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15,000/.  were  giveii  to  Viscount  Clifden 
as  compensation.  In  1650  the  Castle 
was  besieged  by  the  Cromwellian 
forces  and  surrendered,  but  Col. 
Hammond  and  some  of  the  garrison 
were  put  to  the  sword.  There  are 
now  no  traces  of  this  Castle,  which 
stood  near  the  modern  mansion. 

The  chancel  of  the  old  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Mary  has  been  restored 
for  use,  and  is  but  a small  portion 
of  the  ancient  structure.  It  has  an 
old  Font  like  that  of  St.  Canice  in 
Kilkenny.  There  are ‘Some  fine  Sepul- 
chral Monuments , three  with  effigies 
in  armour  on  the  floor  of  the  nave, 
one  that  of  the  first  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
dated  1327. 

At  78  m.  a junction  is  effected 
with  the  Waterford  and  Central 
Ireland  line,  and  the  two  Rlys. 
enter  side  by  side  the  remarkable 
old  city  of 

81  m.  Kilkenny*  (Ir.  CM- 

Chainnigli , Kenny’s  Church),  which, 
in  interesting  remains,  associations, 
and  situation,  is  surpassed  by  very 
few  cities  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  a 
county  of  a city  and  parliamentary 
borough  with  a Pop.  of  10,493. 

History'. — There  is  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  theory  that  Kilkenny  was 
a seat  of  the  Kings  of  Ossory.  The 
establishment  of  a fortress  here  as 
early  as  1172  is  attributed  to  Richard 
de  Clare  (Strongbow),  to  whom  was 
granted  the  Kingdom  of  Leinster.  In 
the  next  year  the  Castle  was  destroyed 
by  Donall  O’Brien,  King  of  Munster. 
Strongbow’s  only  daughter  was  given 
in  marriage  to  William  le  Mareschal, 
who  became  in  her  right  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  Lord  of  Leinster.  He 
was  appointed  Governor  in  Ireland 
in  1191,  and  erected  a Castle  in 
Kilkenny  in  1192  ( Ware's  1 Annals  ’). 
In  1207  he  returned  again  to  Kilkenny, 
rebuilt  the  Castle  and  granted  the 
town  a charter.  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  obtained  Kilkenny 
by  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
William  le  Mareschal  from  whom  it 
passed  to  the  Despencers,  and  it  was 
ultimately  purchased  from  them  by 
James,  3rd  Earl  of  Ormonde.  It  be- 


came a place  of  much  importance,  and 
many  parliaments  were  held  here  in 
the  14th  and  15th  cents.  That  of 
1367  was  attended  with  great  pomp 
in  the  presence  of  Lionel,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  at  which  the  famous  ‘ Statute 
of  Kilkenny  ’ was  passed.  Irishtown, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bregagh, 
had  a distinct  municipal  government, 
but  it  was  united  to  Kilkenny  by  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act,  Kilkenny 
shared  largely  in  the  wars  of  the  17th 
cent.  It  became  the  headquarters  of 
the  Confederates,  and  the  Rom.  Cath. 
religion  was  established  in  the  Ca- 
thedral and  Churches.  A great 
assembly  was  held  in  1642  of  the 
Rom.  Cath.  clergy  and  deputies  from 
all  the  provinces,  and  the  Papal  Nuncio, 
Rinuccini,  entered  in  state  on  the  12th 
Nov.,  1645.  The  Confederate  Parlia- 
ment consisted  of  upper  and  lower 
chambers  and  met  in  Shee’s  House. 
The  Nuncio  issued  in  1646  a sentence 
of  excommunication  against  all  who 
supported  peace,  interdicting  all 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  from  cele- 
brating divine  service  if  they  favoured 
a cessation  of  war.  In  1650  Cromwell 
occupied  Irishtown,  and  after  a few 
days  Sir  Walter  Butler  surrendered 
the  city  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 

Its  situation  is  charming,  and 
Spenser  wrote — 

“ The  stubborne  Newre,  whose  waters  gray, 

By  faire  Kilkenny  and  Rosseponte  boord.” 

The  Nore  runs  through  the  town 
from  N.  to  S.,  dividing  it  into  two 
unequal  portions,  of  which  the  W. 
contains  the  Castle  and  all  the 
principal  streets. 

The  Cathedral  is  in  Irishtown, 
which  is  separated  from  the  main 
portion  by  a little  stream  called  the 
Bregagh.  Two  Bridges  cross  the 
Nore — the  one  with  a handsome  ba- 
lustrade is  called  St.  John’s  Bridge , 
and  from  it  is  obtained  a very  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  river  front  of  the 
Castle.  Green’s  Bridge  connects 
Irishtown  with  the  opposite  bank. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  to  be 
presently  noted  there  are  Monas- 
teries, Convents , Workhouse , Gaoly 
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Infirmary , Lunatic  Asylum , Alms- 
houses, Court-House , and  the  other 
usual  buildings  belonging  to  a county 
town,  Owing  to  the  neighbouring 
geological  formation  being  composed 
almost  entirely  of  carboniferous 
limestone,  Kilkenny  has  been  spoken 
of  as  paved  with  marble.  Addi- 
tional advantages  are  perpetuated  in 
the  old  couplet — 

“ Fire  without  smoke,  air  without  fog, 

Water  without  mud,  land  without  bog.” 

The  first  advantage  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  general  use  of  the  an- 
thracite or  stone  coal,  which  emits 
no  smoke,  and  is  raised  from  the 
Castlecomer  coalfield,  though,  not- 
withstanding its  virtues,  Kilkenny 
coal  is  not  so  much  patronized  as 
that  from  Newport  in  S.  Wales. 
The  preparation  of  marble  and 
brewing  are  successfully  carried  on. 

The  Castle. — The  Castle,  built  by 
William  le  Mareschal,  has  been  much 
added  to  and  altered  in  later  times, 
while  it  continued  to  maintain  its 
original  military  character.  It  now 
forms  three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  and 
retains  three  of  the  old  Round  Towers, 
and  two  of  the  curtain  walls.  Great 
changes  were  made  by  the  1st  and  2nd 
Dukes  of  Ormonde,  and  early  in  the 
present  cent,  it  was  remodelled  in  the 
Castellated  style,  when  the  wing  con- 
tainingthe  picture galler}7  was  restored. 
Alterations  and  additions  were  carried 
out  by  the  2nd  Marquis  of  Ormonde, 
and  by  the  Dowager  Marchioness 
during  the  minority  of  her  son  the 
present  Marquis.  The  N.  block  con- 
tains the  Entrance  Hall,  Grand  Stair- 
case, &c.,  the  W.  wing  the  more 
private  apartments  and  Muniment 
Room,  and  the  E.  wing  the  Picture 
Gallery.  The  walls  of  the  Hall  are 
decorated  with  old  Spanish  leather,  and 
those  of  the  Staircase  are  hung  with 
Tapestry.  The  suite  consists  of  six 
pieces,  13  ft.  deep,  and  from  14  ft.  to 
22  ft.  long,  illustrating  the  story  of 
Decius.  Its  manufacture  was  estab- 
lished in  Kilkenny  by  Piers,  Earl  of 
Ormonde,  and  his  wife,  who  brought 
over  workmen  from  Flanders  for  the 


purpose.  The  walls  of  the  Dimnt) 
Hoorn  are  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  deep, 
and  on  them  are  hung  some  of  the 
fine  gold  plate  of  the  Castle,  and 
antique  ivory  and  gold  drinking  cups, 
many  of  them  royal  gifts  to  the  Chief 
Butler  of  Ireland  on  the  occasion 
of  coronation  banquets.  The  Picture 
Gallery  is  a splendid  apartment 
120  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide,  and  con- 
tains over  180  pictures,  with  busts, 
antique  furniture,  <fec.  The  fire-place 
is  in  Carrara  marble,  carved  to  illus- 
trate family  historic  events.  Among 
the  portraits,  royal  and  others,  are 
those  by  Holbein,  Zuccaro,  Van  Dyck 
(the  family  of  Chas.  I.),  Lely,  Kneller, 
&c. ; scenes  by  Cuyp,  Claude,  Cana- 
letto, Salvator  Rosa,  Van  Ostade,  &c.  ; 
Correggio’s  ‘Marriage  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine,’ Murillo’s  ‘St.  John,’  and  Gior- 
dano’s ‘ Assumption,’  and  subjects  by 
Spagnaletto,  Caracci,  and  Tintoretto. 
In  the  Drawing  Room  is  the  Virgin 
and  Child  by  Corregio,  given  to  the 
2nd  D.  of  Ormonde  by  the  Dutch 
Government  for  his  services  in  the 
Low  Countries  during  Q.  Anne's  reign. 
A picturesque  staircase  leads  from 
outside  the  entrance  to  a room  pre- 
pared for  the  Empress  of  Austria, 
who  was  to  have  visited  the  Castle 
when  in  Ireland  some  years  ago.  A 
corridor  runs  round  two  sides  of  the 
Castle,  on  the  walls  of  which  are 
more  pieces  of  tapestry.  The  walls 
of  the  Drawing  Room  and  Library 
are  hung  with  rich  golden-hued  poplin. 
The  Muniment  Room  is  especially 
rich  in  ancient  family  documents  and 
historic  records,  and  in  the  Drawing- 
Room  is  the  Golden  Key , the  symbol  of 
office  of  the  Butlers.  The  roof  of  the 
basement  of  the  N.W.  tower  contains 
the  ancient  basket-work  in  a remark- 
able state  of  preservation. 

The  founder  of  the  family  of  Butler 
or  Ormonde,  was  Theobald  Walter,  wrho 
secured  lands  from  Henry  II.,  and  was 
appointed  Chief  Butler  of  Ireland,  and 
whose  son  took  the  name  of  Botiler, 
or  Butler.  In  1315  Edmund  le  Botiler 
was  created  Earl  of  Carrick,  and  his 
son  Earl  of  Ormonde’  in  1328.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  family  is 
largely  the  history  of  Ireland,  and 
they  wraged  a hereditary  w arfare  with 
the  FitzGeralds.  James,  12th  Earl, 
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Was  created  Duke  of  Ormonde,  whose 
‘ Life  ’ has  been  written  by  Carte. 
His  losses  during  the  Civil  Wars  of 
Charles  I.  were  estimated  at  over 
800,000/.  His  grandson,  the  second 
and  last  Duke,  was  attainted  in  1715 
and  died,  aged  81,  in  Avignon  (1745), 
and  was  buried  in  the  Ormonde  vault, 
'Westminster  Abbey.  He  had  at  least 
thirty  titles  and  his  revenues  were 
estimated  at  80,000/.  a year.  In  1791 
John  Butler,  of  another  branch  of  the 
family,  was  restored  to  the  Earldom 
of  Ormonde,  whose  descendant  is  the 
present  Marquis.  In  1811  Walter, 
18th  Earl,  received  216,000/.,  granted 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  resumption  by  the  Crown 
of  the  hereditary  prizage  of  wines, 
which  was  granted  to  his  ancestor  by 
Edward  I. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  in 

Irish  town,  is  sF  Kilkenny 

antiquities.  Although  not  situated 
in  the  best  part  of  the  town,  it  is  on 
such  high  ground,  and  so  shaded  by 
trees,  as  to  be  in  no  way  influenced 
by  it.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  close 
proximity  of  a lofty  round  tower 
imparts  the  effect  of  additional  an- 
tiquity to  the  whole  building. 

History.— The  See  of  Ossory  had  its 
foundation  in  the  establishment  of  a 
community  by  St.  Chiarain  or  Kieran 
at  . Saighir  about  402  (see  p.  339). 
The  seat  of  the  Bishopric  was  re- 
moved about  1052  to  Aghaboe,  where 
St.  Canice,  a friend  of  St.  Colomba, 
founded  a monastery  (see  p.  311). 
We  have  no  positive  record  of  a 
foundation  by  St.  Canice  at  Kilkenny, 
but  it  may  be  assumed.  The  first 
mention  we  have  of  it; is  that  in  the 
4 Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,’  noting 
that  Ceall-Cainnigh  was  for  the  rpost 
part  burned  in  1085.  From  some 
remains  discovered  in  the,  present 
Cathedral,  it  is  clear  that  a large 
Church  was  built  on  its  site  about  the 
middle  of  the  12th  cent.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  the  seat  of  the  See  of 
Ossory  was  removed  from  Aghaboe 
to  Kilkenny  by  Hugh  de  Rous,  an 
Augustinian  Canon,  elected  “ Primus 
Anglicus  Episcopus  Ossoriensis”  in 


1202.  The  foundation  of  the  Cathedral 
is  attributed  to  Bp.  Hugh  de  Mapilton 
(1251-56),  and  completed  by  Geoffry 
St.  Leger,  who  succeeded  in  1260.  Its 
style  and  that  of  Christchurch  (Dubl  in) 
compared  with  St.  David’s  Cathedral, 
Strata  Florida  Abbey,  and  other 
buildings  in  $.  Wales,  show  that  the 
designers  and  builders  came  from 
there.  It  suffered  much  subsequently, 
the  fall  of  the  central  tower  in  1332 
doing  much  damage,  as  Clyn,  probably 
an  eye-witness,  says,  “it  was  a horrid 
and  pitiful  sight  to  the  beholders.” 
Bp.  Richard  de  Ledrede  restored  and 
beautified  the  injured  building,  in- 
serting the  magnificent  E.  window, 
the  stained  glass  portraying  the  gospel 
history  and  for  which  Rinuccini 
offered  700/.  It  is  to  be  regretted  the 
offer  was  not  accepted  by  Bp.  Rothe, 
for  it  was  destroyed  by  Cromwell’s 
soldiers.  The  fan-vaulting  of  the 
tovrer  was  executed  about  1465  under 
Bp.  Hacket,  reputed  to  have  designed 
the  Abbey  of  Bathala  in  Portugal.  As 
Bp.,  Williams  record^:  “The  Cathe- 
dral  Church  of  Saint  Kenny,  they 
(Cromwellians)  have  utterly  defaced, 
and  ruined,  thrown  down  all  the  roof  of 
it,  taken  away  Jive,  great  and  goodly 
bells,  broken  down  all  the  windows, 
and  carried  away  every  bit  of  the  glass, 
and  all  the  doors  of  it,  that^hogs 
might  come,  and  root,  and  the  dogs 
gnaw  the  bones  of  the  dead.”  He 
also  mentions  the  destruction  of  the 
fine  font,  and  the  beautiful  Ormonde 
and  other  monuments.  Bp.  Williams 
commenced  restoration  in  1661,  but 
little  was  done  until  Bishop  Pococke, 
in  1756,  undertook  the  work  of  re- 
storation to  something  like  its  pristine 
beauty,  but  in  the  taste  of  the  period 
in  Which  he  lived,  refitting  the 
choir,  repairing,  and  replacing  the 
monuments  ; these  were  re-arranged 
again  in  1839.  The  restoration  of  the 
Cathedral  under  Sir  Thos.  N.  Deane, 
was  again  undertaken  in  1865,  mainly 
due  to  the  exertion  of  Dean  Vignoles, 
when  for  the  first  time  for  centuries 
its  noble  proportions  and  space  were 
thrown  open  to  view. 

It  is  a cruciform  Church  in  the 
plain  E.  Eng.  style,  small,  but 
stately  and  elegant.  From  the 
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centre  rises  a Very  low  and  massive 
tower.  Its  length  from  E.  to  W.  is 
226  ft.,  and  the  breadth  of  the  tran- 
septs 123  ft.  The  transepts  have 
no  aisles,  but  have  E.  chapels,  that 
on  the  S.  having  been  lengthened  at 
a later  date.  The  choir  E.  of  the 
central  tower  piers  has  aisles  for 
more  than  half  its  length.  The 
nave  is  separated  from  the  side 
aisles  by  5 clustered  columns  sup- 
porting pointed  arches  on  each 
side  Externally  the  most  notice- 
able things  are  the  tower,  the  em- 
battled parapet,  stepped  in  the  Irish 
manner  with  which  the  walls  of  the 
clerestory  and  the  transepts  are 
finished,  the  parapets  of  the  aisles 
being  modern,  and  the  quatrefoil 
windows  by  which  the  former  is 
lighted.  Notice  also  the  boldly  pro- 
jecting S.  Porch , and  a remarkably 
beautiful  W.  Doorway , with  2 trefoil- 
headed compartments,  the  crown  of 
the  arch  being  occupied  by  a qua- 
trefoil ; on  each  side  is  a small 
quatrefoil  with  angels  kneeling. 
Immediately  above  it  is  a triplet 
flanked  by  octagonal  turrets,  with 
pyramidal  tops ; at  the  angles  of  the 
aisles  are  small  turrets,  that  on  the 
S.  with  a staircase.  The  W.  triplet 
has  the  sill  level  of  the  centre  light 
higher  than  those  of  the  sides.  In 
the  space  is  a panel  with  3 cusped 
circles  curiously  treated  within. 

The  tower,  which  is  37  ft.  square, 
is  sustained  by  4 massive  piers,  and 
its  floor  is  supported  by  groins 
springing  from  a single  point, 
spreading  out  in  many  ribs  until 
they  all  meet  in  the  centre,  forming 
a very  strong  and  beautiful  arch. 
The  low  pyramidal  roof  shown  in 
Graves  and  Prim’s  work  has  unfor- 
tunately been  removed  and  a low 
belfry  chamber  constructed ; it  was 
most  probably  originally  of  2 stories, 
but  the  parapet  now  just  clears  the 
roofs  that  abut  against  it.  The 
transepts,  about  40  ft.  in  length  and 
28  ft.  in  width,  are  almost  identical 
in  design,  and  are  lighted  by  E.  Eng. 


windows,  and  both  of  them  hate  E* 
chapels  attached.  In  the  N.  trans. 
is  the  Parish  Church.  E.  of  the  S. 
transept  is  the  Lady  Chapel,  now 
the  Chapter  House.  A staircase 
from  W.  wall  of  S.  transept  leads  to 
the  ringing  chamber  of  the  tower, 
through  a square  turret  with  a pic- 
turesque saddle-back  roof. 

There  is  a fine  E.  Eng.  W.  win- 
dow, the  gift  of  Col.  Fownes  Tiglie 
(1873),  beneath  which,  and  over 
the  door,  is  a double  trefoil-headed 
recess  under  a pointed  arch,  pro- 
bably used  for  the  exhibition  of 
relics.  The  chancel  floor  has  re- 
cently been  relaid  and  entirely 
finished  with  Irish  marbles.  The 
choir  and  chapter  stalls  are  in 
beautifully  carved  oak,  executed  in 
Bruges. 

There  is  an  ancientblack  marble 
Eo^(12th  cent.),  witlilf^tefl: faces, 
ada  incised  patterns  in  the  spandrils 
r ound  the  bowl ; it  rests  on  four 
columns  and  a central  drum.  In 
the  N.  transept  is  a stone  seat 
known  as  St.  Chiarain's  Chair , the 
style  showing  it  to  be  contemporary 
with  the  Cath. ; the  stone  forming 
the  seat,  however,  is  modern.  In 
the  S.  wall  of  the  adjoining  chapel 
is  a curiously  formed  Ambry. 

The  Cathedral  is  particularly  rich 
in  Monuments,  and  Graves  and  Prim 
righfTy~say7u  We  question  if  there  is 
another  Church  in  Ireland  which  can 
compare  with  this  Cathedral  in  the 
number,  variety,  and  interesting  nature 
of  its  existing  mediaeval  monuments.” 
They  describe  101  inscribed  monu- 
ments besides  a number  of  sculptured 
and  incised  slabs.  Amongst  the  tombs 
are  those  of  the  son  of  Henry  de  Ponto 
of  Lyra,  the  most  ancient  bearing  a 
date,  1285 ; Bishop  Walsh,  assas- 
sinated by  one  James  Dullard,  who 
stabbed  the  prelate  to  the  heart  with  a 
skein,  1585  ; that  of  Chas.  and  Fredk. 
Philip  Bourchier  (1584-7)  is  the  most 
remarkable  heraldic  record  in  the 
Cath.  ; James  Schorthals  and  his  wife, 
1508  ; Adam  Cottrell,  1550 — the  orna- 
mentation is  13th  cent.,  so  it  was  evi- 
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dently  appropriated ; Bishop  Hacket 
(d.  1478)  ; Richard  Butler,  Viscount 
Mountgarret,  1571 ; Lady  Butler, 
daughter  of  the  8th  Earl  of  Ormonde 
and  wife  of  Donough  O’Brien,  2nd 
Earl  of  Thomond  (1597)  : in  the  N. 
side  of  choir  is  a fine  effigy  believed 
to  be  Bishop  Ledrede,  1318-60,  the 
crozier  on  which  is  similar  to  that 
of  O’Dullaney  in  Jerpoint ; Bishop 
Pococke,  whose  pride  was  ever  to 
adorn  the  Cathedral  and  to  do  good  to 
the  town ; floor-slab  to  Bp.  Gafney 
(1565-76)  ; Piers  Butler,  8th  Earl  of 
Ormonde,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  temp. 
1539  ; and  Sir  John  Gras  (Grace), 
Baron  of  Courtstown  and  his  wife, 
1552;  floor-slab  (1549)  to  Edmund 
Purcell,  Capt.  of  Ormonde’s  Gallow- 
glasses,  showing  his  mailed  effigy,  the 
arms  of  the  Passion,  and  the  curious 
conceit  of  the  cock  standing  crowing 
on  the  edge  of  the  pot  in  which  it  was 
supposed  he  was  being  cooked  for  the 
High  Priest’s  supper,  when  Peter 
denied  our  Lord  ; Bishop  Rothe,  who 
held  the  Cathedral  during  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  Confederate  Catholics. 

The  Window  on  the  N.  Trans.,  re- 
presenting the  building  of  Solomon’s 
temple,  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Dean  Vignoles  by  public  subscription 
in  recognition  of  his  labours  towards 
restoration.  The  fine  E.  Window  was 
erected  by  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde  in 
memory  of  his  father,  the  2nd  Marquis, 
and  his  brother,  Lord  Hubert  Butler. 

Adjoining  the  S.  transept  is  the 
Round  Tower,  101  ft.  high,  and  46 J 
in  circumference  at  the  base.  The 
entrance  faces  the  S.,  and  is  about 
8 ft.  from  the  ground.  It  has  some 
features  unlike  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  round  towers,  one  of 
which  is  the  width  of  the  windows. 

There  are  5 square  openings, 
placed  obliquely  between  the  door 
and  summit,  in  addition  to  6 win- 
dows at  the  summit,  the  number 
usually  being  limited  to  4.  Traces 
of  put-log  holes  can  be  seen,  showing 
that  the  tower  was  built  from  within, 
scaffolding  only  being  used  for  the 
lower  story  and  roof.  The  roof  is 
formed  by  a slightly  domed  vault, 


which  may  be  later  in  date  than  the 
remainder  of  the  tower.  In  exca- 
vations carried  out  in  the  internal 
part  of  the  tower  in  1817  the  skele- 
tons of  two  adults  and  two  children 
wrere  found,  but  the  position  of  two 
extending  under  the  foundation 
shows  the  site  to  have  been  a ceme- 
tery.f 

A beautiful  Celtic  Cross  stands 
opposite  the  N.  aisle  entrance,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Graves,  the  eminent  antiquary,  by 
his  widow ; the  design  is  by  Mr.  R. 
Langrishe,  and,  with  the  ornamen- 
tation, is  taken  from  several  Irish 
crosses.  Note  some  carved  frag- 
ments set  in  the  walls  of  St. 
Canice’s  steps. 

Not  far  from  the  Cathedral  stand 
the  ruins  of  the  Frar^jscan  Priory , 
part  of  which  is  used^asa^brewery, 
as  the  other  part  was  used  for  a time 
as  a tennis-court.  It  still  possesses 
a very  delicate  7-light  window,  and  a 
graceful  tower  TrSffrlg*  on  groined 
arches,  which  is  used  for  storing 
goods.  Near  the  E.  window  is  a 
fine  Font,  similar  to  that  in  the 
Cathedral,  discovered  in  1889  in  St. 
Chiarain’s  Well  at  the  rear  of  Ky- 
teler’s  Inn.  It  probably  belonged  to 
the  Friary,  and  may  have  been 
placed  in  the  well  for  safety  at  the 
Dissolution. 

Before  leaving  Irish  town,  the  visi- 
tor should  inspect  the  Dominican  or 
BlachFriary,  which  is  now  used  as 
a HTtTatholic  Ch.,  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  which  are  several  sarco- 
phagi. This  also  is  a Dec.  building, 
cruciform,  with  a central  tower, 
finished  off  with  graduated  battle- 
ments. The  S.  window  is  of  5 lights, 
of  remarkably  beautiful  design,  as 
are  also  two  of  the  windows  on  the 
E.  side  of  transept,  and  the  four  on 
the  N.  side  of  nave. 

+ The  antiquary  who  wishes  to  study  the 
Cath.  of  St.  Canice  more  fully  should  consult 
the  exhaustive  treatise  on  it  by  Graves  and 
Prim,  which  we  have  already  referred  to  ; 
and  also  a ‘ Handbook  ' by  Mr.  R.  Langrishe, 
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The  Parish  Church  of  St.  John , on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Nore,  was  for- 
merly the  hospital  of  St.  John,  and 
founded  by  William  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke about  1220.  Agreeably  to  the 
law  of  mutations  which  appears  to 
govern  Kilkenny  ecclesiastical  ruins, 
St.  John’s  was  turned  into  a barrack 
before  being  again  appropriated  to 
its  rightful  use  in  1817.  The  Lady 
Chapel,  now  used  as  the  Parish 
Church,  was  noted  for  the  extreme 
number  and  beauty  of  its  windows, 
which  obtained  for  it  the  name  of 
the  “Lantern  of  Ireland.”  Some  of 
these  windows  are  blocked,  though 
their  mouldings  are  visible  exter- 
nally. The  choir  is  still  in  ruins. 

St.  Mary’s  Church , of  earlier  date 
than'^Tm^athedral,  was  formerly  a 
fine  cruciform  building  with  aisles 
to  the  nave ; it  should  be  visited 
for  the  sake  of  the  Monument  in  the 
ground  behind  to  Sir  Richard  Shee,> 
temp.  1608,  with  its  10  sculptured 
figures  at  the  base.  There  is  also 
one  to  his  brother,  Elias  Shee,  of 
whom  Holinshed  wrote  that  he  was 
“ a pleasant-conceited  companion, 
full  of  mirth,  without  gall.”  On 
the  N.,  next  the  Almshouse,  is  a 
fine  Monument  to  John  Rothe 
(1612).  There  are  also  4 sculptured 
slabs,  a sarcophagus,  and  other  re- 
mains. The  Church  contains  a fine 
Monument  (restored)  to  Richard 
Rothe  (1637). 

For  modern  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings the  tourist  should  inspect  the 
R.  Catholic  Cathedral,  consecrated 
in  1857,  which,  with  its  noble  tower 
of  gray  limestone,  is  a most  con- 
spicuous feature  in  all  views  of  the 
city.  It  is  a lofty  crucifonp  Church 
with  apse.  It  is  175  ft.  in  length, 
90  ft.  broad,  across  transepts,  120 
ft.;  tower,  200  ft.  high.  A large 
Statue , by  Benzoui,  of  the  Virgin 
stands  to  the  left  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 

The  house  of  Robert  Shee,  in  which 
the  Confederate  Catholics  held  their 
assembly  in  1642,  and  where  the 
pld  oak  table  a,nd  chair  of  tbe 


Speaker  were  for  a long  time  pre- 
served, is  now  unfortunately  pulled 
down.  Shee’s  Almshouse  (1594)  lies 
between  Rose-lnn-street  and  St. 
Mary’s-lane. 

The  Tholsel.  or  Market  House 
(1764),  has"^*^siti gular  cupola  like 
a lighthouse.  The  Market  Cross, 
erected  in  1335,  was  taken  down  in 
1771. 

Kilkenny  bears  an  honourable 
name  in  the  annals  of  education, 
for  which  it  has  several  good  insti- 
tutions. First  and  foremost  is  the 
College  in  John-street,  originally 
founded  by  Piers  Butler,  Earl  of 
Ormonde,  and  subsequently  made  a 
royal  college  by  King  James ; but 
after  the  Revolution  it  lapsed  to  its 
original  position  as  a grammar 
school,  and  was  endowed  by  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde.  Swift,  Congreve, 
Berkeley,  Farquhar,  Harris,  Magee 
(Arbp.  of  York),  and  Baldwin,  pro- 
vost of  Trin,  Colb,  Dublin,  received 
their  education  here.  The  Roman 
Catholic  College , near  the  Clonmel 
road,  is  a modern  Gothic  building, 
and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Chiarain. 

Taking  it  altogether,  Kilkenny 
is  a city  that  will  well  repay  a 
lengthened  acquaintance. 

The  following  residences  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkenny 
Kilcreene  (E.  Smithwick,  Esq.), 
Castle  Blunden  (Sir  Wm.  Blunden, 
Bart.),  Bonnettstown  Hall  (Capt. 
L.  Knox),  Lyratli  House  (Sir  Chas. 
F.  Wheeler  Cuffe,  Bart.). 

Conveyances. — Rail  to  Dublin  via 
Carlow,  and  via  Maryborough  ; rail 
to  Waterford.  Daily  cars  to  Castle- 
comer,  to  Graigue  via  Borris,  to 
Thomastown,  to  Thurles,  to  Urling- 
ford,  to  Callan. 

Distances. — Dublin,  81  m. ; Car- 
low,  25  m. ; Thomastown,  11 1 m.  ; 
Waterford,  31  m. ; Callan,  10  m. ; 
Gowran,  6j  m. ; Urlingford,  18  m.  ; 
Bennett’s  Bridge,  6§  m.  (rail) ; 
Freshford,  8|  m, 
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Excursions. 

1.  Dunmore  and  Freshford. 

2.  Jer point  and  Thomastown.  ( See 
Main  Route.) 

3.  Callan,  Tullaroan,  Kells,  and 
Kilree. 

4.  Gowran  (see  ante). 

1 . Dunmore  and  Freshford. 

The  banks  of  the  Nore  are  very 
pleasant  and  picturesque,  particu- 
larly to  the  N.  of  the  town.  Dun- 
more Park,  formerly  one  of  the  Duke 
of  Ormonde’s  seats,  lies  about  2 m. 
N.  of  Kilkenny.  About  a mile 
higher  up  the  Nore  is  Threecastles 
House , where  the  Dinin  River  flows 
in.  Of  the  castles,  one  is  standing, 
the  rectory  is  on  the  site  of  the 
second,  and  the  third  is  in  the  yard 
of  the  mansion.  There  is  a fine 
Tumulus  in  the  demesne. 

Following  up  the  valley  of  the 
Dinin,  and  passing  on  the  1.  Jenkins- 
town  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  G. 
L.  Bryan,  we  reach  Dunmore  Caves 
(5  m.),  in  the  townland  of  Mohil. 
There  are  4 Caves  in  the  limestone 
formation  here  worth  a visit.  They 
lie  about  1 m.  to  the  rt.  of  the 
Castlecomer  road.  The  first  is  of 
no  great  length,  but  expands  into  a 
large  chamber,  in  which  is  a great 
stalactite  pillar,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Market  Cross.  The  third 
leads  away  at  right  angles  to  the  1. 
of  the  entrance  of  the  2nd  chamber, 
and  is  about  200  yds.  long,  ending 
in  a pool  of  water.  The  4th  is 
entered  by  a narrow  passage  from 
the  3rd  cave,  nearly  perpendicular, 
descending  about  40  ft.,  and  ex- 
tending in  an  unknown  direction. 
Quantities  of  human  bones  have 
been  found  within,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  they  are  the  re- 
mains of  those  massacred  in  Dearc- 
Fearna  (understood  to  be  Dunmore), 
as  mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters 


-Freshford. 

under  date  928.  Tradition  tells  of 
another  treacherous  deed  in  1443, 
when  40  Ossorians  concealed  therein 
were  smothered,  by  setting  on  fire  a 
pile  of  straw  and  brushwood  against 
the  mouth  of  the  cave.f  A very 
accurate  description  is  given  of  the 
place  by  Banim  in  his  novel  4 Cro- 
hore  of  the  Billhook.’  Within  a 
mile  of  Freshford  to  the  1.  by  a 
small  stream  is  the  site  of  a battle 
fought  (about  1169)  between  Dermot 
McMorrough  and  Donall  McGilla- 
patraic,  Lord  of  Ossory.  Near  the 
town  is  St.  Lactan’s  Well . 

At  8J  m.  the  village  of  Freshford. 
The  antiquary  should  visit  the 
Church  originally  built  by  St.  Lactan 
in  the  7th  cent.,  but  rebuilt  about 
the  commencement  of  the  12th.  Two 
Irish  inscriptions  are  over  the  inner 
arch  of  the  entrance  of  the  beauti- 
ful doorway;  the  one  on  the  under 
band  running  thus — 

“ A prayer  for  Ntam  daughter  of  Core,  and 
for  Mathgamain  O’Chiarmeic,  by  whom 
was  made  this  church.” 

The  other  on  the  upper  band — 

“ A prayer  for  Gille  Mocholmoc  O’Cen- 
cucain,  who  made  it.” 

“ It  is  to  be  regretted  that  neither 
our  annals  nor  genealogical  books  pre- 
serve the  names  of  any  of  the  persons 
recorded  in  this  inscription,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  the 
period  at  which  they  flourished ; but  it 
is  obvious,  from  the  surnames  applied 
to  the  three  individuals  concerned, 
that  they  could  not  have  lived  earlier 
than  the  11th  cent.,  when  the  use  of 
hereditary  surnames  was  generally 
established  in  Ireland.” — Petrie. 

Notice  the  magnificent  Norman 
decoration  of  the  receding  arches,  in 
which  the  bead  and  chevron  mould- 
ings are  conspicuous  : on  either  side 
of  the  spring  of  the  outer  arch  are  2 
singular  sculptures  both  much  worn, 
one  of  a man  on  horseback  ; the  other 

f See  ‘Jour.  Roy.  Hist,  and  Archa*. 
Assoc.’  1870  and  1878. 
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of  two  figures  standing  up.  A very 
peculiar  feature  is  the  sculpture  of 
grotesque  lions’  heads  on  the  soffits  of 
the  outer  arch  immediately  over  the 
imposts.  “ This  porch,”  says  Brash, 
in  his  ‘ Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of 
Ireland,’  “ is  a very  beautiful  object, 
almost  classical  in  the  symmetry 
and  chasteness  of  its  details.”  The 
Shrine  of  St.  Lactan  (a  hand)  may 
be  seen  in  the  Koy.  Ir.  Acad.  Col- 
lection ; its  date  is  about  early  12th 
cent. 

To  the  N.  of  the  town  is  Lodge- 
\ park  House  (E.  L.  Warren,  Esq.)  ; 
on  the  S.  is  Upper  Court  (T.  Eyre, 
Esq.). 


2.  Callan , Tullaroan , Kells , 
Kilree. 

10  m.  S.  W.  of  Kilkenny  is  Callan  # 
(Pop.  1973),  formerly  a walled  town 
of  considerable  importance,  though 
now  the  only  traces  that  it  possesses 
are  in  the  ruins  of  the  Augustinian 
Friary , founded  in  the  15th  cent,  by 
Sir  Jas.  Butler.  It  is  a long  aisled 
Church  of  Dec.  style,  with  a tower 
rising  from  the  centre.  The  founder 
is  supposed  to  have  been  interred 
near  the  E.  window  of  the  aisle. 
There  are  interesting  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Parish'  Church , the  choir  only 
being  applied  in  modern  times  to  that 
purpose.  The  remains  of  the  Castle 
also  overlook  the  King’s  River.  The 
town  was  taken  by  Cromwell  in 
1650.  Callan  was  formerly  a par- 
liamentary borough,  and  at  the 
Union  15,000Z.  was  paid  as  compen- 
sation to  George,  Lord  Callan.  Close 
to  the  town  is  West  Court  (H.  C. 
Gregory,  Esq.);  and  between  Kil- 
kenny and  Callan  are  Desart  Court 
(The  Earl  of  Desart)  and  Farmley 
(Col.  J.  C.  Hanford)/ 

About  10  m.  to  the  N.  and  some 
7 m.  W.  of  Kilkenny  is  the  village  of 
Tullaroan,  once  the  centre  and  most 
important  part  of  the  property  of  the 


family  of  Grace,  who  were  descended 
from  Stephan  Le  Gros,  nephew  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  who  owned 
a district  of  30,000  acres  known  as 
“ Grace’s  Country.”  These  estates 
were  forfeited  by  John  Grace,  Baron 
of  Courtstown,  by  the  great  treachery 
of  a relative,  for  the  adhesion  of  his 
family  to  the  Stuart  cause,  in  1701. 

From  Callan  the  road  may  be  taken 
to  Jerpoint,  passing  midway  the  vil- 
lage of  (6  m.)  Kells,  another  ancient 
walled  town.  The  district  was 
granted  to  Geoffrey  FitzRobert  de 
Maurisco  by  Strongbow,  who  esta- 
blished it  as  a stronghold  and 
founded  the  Priory  in  1193.  It  was 
anciently  known  as  Kenlys  in  Ossory , 
to  distinguish  it  from  Kenlys  in 
Meath,  and  gave  name  to  the  barony 
of  Kells.  The  founder  of  the  Priory 
brought  over  monks  from  Bodmin, 
among  whom  was  Hugh  de  Rous, 
first  English  Bishop  of  Ossory.  The 
old  Castle  is  gone,  and  little  now 
remains  of  this  ancient  walled  town. 

“ The  Abbey  was  comprehended 
within  a large  oblong  square,  divided 
into  two  courts  separated  by  a strong 
wall.  The  southern  or  Burgher’s  Court 
is  400  ft.  square,  and  was  apparently 
never  occupied  by  buildings.  In  each 
of  the  northern  angles,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  N.  and  W.  curtains,  is 
a strong  tower  in  good  preservation, 
fitted  up  with  fireplaces,  closets,  and 
narrow  staircases.  A branch  of  the 
King’s  River,  together  with  a high 
wall  flanked  by  a strong  tower,  divides 
this  court  from  the  other,  which 
contains  the  church,  cloister,  and  mo- 
nastic attachments.  Every  necessary 
adjunct  to  a monastery  seems  to  have 
been  placed  here,  including  what  pro- 
bably many  houses  did  not  possess 
within  their  walls,  a mill.  The 
Church  is  rather  an  irregular  building, 
and  consisted  of  a choir,  nave,  and  N. 
transept,  besides  a Lady  Chapel ; 
which  last  appears,  from  the  remains 
of  some  windows,  to  have  been  the 
most  lately  erected  portion  of  the 
priory.”  The  whole  style  of  the 
buildings  at  Kells  appears  to  have 
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partaken  considerably  more  of  the 
military  and  defensive  than  of  the 
ecclesiastical  fashion.  Banim  intro- 
duces the  place  in  his  story  of  ‘ Peter 
the  Castle.’ 

About  2 m.  S.  of  Kells  is  the 
Round  Tower  of  Xilree,  about  96  ft. 
in  height,  though  it  has  lost  its  cap. 
Adjoining  it  is  a stone  Cross  made 
out  of  a single  block  of  freestone, 
said  to  have  been  erected  in  memory 
of  Niall  Caille,  King  of  Ireland 
(951),  who  perished  in  his  en- 
deavour to  save  one  of  his  followers 
while  drowning.  The  river  was 
afterwards  called  King’s  River. 
The  same  tradition  is  current  in  co. 
Armagh,  where  there  is  a mound 
erected  for  the  same  reason.  There 
is  also  an  ancient  Church , and  a 
Holy  Well  dedicated  to  St.  Brigid. 


Return  to  Main  Route. 

For  the  first  2 m.  on  our  way 
from  Kilkenny  to  Waterford  we  run 
parallel  with  the  Kilkenny  branch 
of  the  G.  S.  W.  Ely.,  obtaining  an 
excellent  view  of  the  town,  and 
passing  rt.  the  Lunatic  Asylum , 
Lavistown  Marble  Works , Inch  House . 
and  1.  Lyrath  House  (Sir  C.  F.  W. 
Cuffe,  Bart.). 

At  Lavistown  the  lines  diverge, 
the  one  to  Waterford,  trending  to 
the  S.,  and  following  the  valley  of 
the  Nore  to 

6 m.  Bennett’s  Bridge,  so  called 
from  the  ancient  Bridge  which 
crossed  the  Nore  on  the  great  high- 
way from  Dublin  and  which  was 
destroyed  by  a flood  in  1763.  Here 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde  held  a review 
in  1704,  which  attracted  such  hosts 
of  visitors  that  an  innkeeper  is  said 
to  have  made  as  much  by  his  beds 
as  paid  his  rent  for  seven  years.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  the  Baths  of 
Dunbell , which  were  excavated  in 
1852  and  1854,  and  a number  of 


antiquarian  objects  were  found ; two 
Ogham  Stones  were  subsequently 
discovered  there,  all  of  which  were 
in  the  Kilkenny  Museum.f 

[About  2J  in.  on  1 , and  halfway 
between  Bennett’s  Bridge  and  Dun- 
garvan,  is  the  Round  Tower  in  the 
Cemetery  of  Tullaherin , 73  ft.  high 
from  the  ground  to  the  string 
course,  and  50J  ft.  circumference  at 
base.  It  has  an  entrance  12  ft.  from 
the  ground,  and  5|  ft.  high  ; it  had 
five  storeys,  and  was  lighted  by  eight 
windows  at  the  summit,  part  of 
which,  with  the  cap,  is  deficient. 
It  leans  slightly  to  the  S.,  and  has 
been  repaired  by  the  Board  of 
Works. 

The  ruins  of  a large  Church  are 
adjacent,  at  the  E.  end  of  which  is  a 
much  later  addition  narrower  than 
the  older  building.  It  is  a singular 
fact  that  while  this  latter  is  built 
of  limestone,  the  tower  was  built 
of  silicious  breccia.] 

From  hence  the  Rly.  runs  over 
rather  high  ground,  which  now  and 
then  offers  pleasant  views  of  the 
pastoral  vale  of  the  Nore  to  rt.  as  it 
flows  through  a succession  of  well- 
wooded  demesnes.  On  rt.  bank, 
Crohana  and  Anna, mult  on  the 
King’s  River,  Norelands  and  Mount 
Juliet , the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Carrick. 

On  the  1.  bank  are  the  grounds 
and  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Bally - 
linch  (Earl  of  Carrick),  between 
which  and  the  Rly.  are  ruins  of  a 
fortress  called  Began  Castle , which 
derives  its  name  from  Legaun  (a 
Pillar-stone)  ; this  has  recently  been 
discovered  and  proved  to  have  an 
Ogham  inscription.  These  Castles 
were  the  ancient  residences  of  a 
junior  branch  of  the  Grace  family 
already  referred  to.  Legan  was 
also  the  residence  of  the  last  Abbot 
of  Jerpoint,  Oliver  Grace. 

f Its  contents,  except  objects  of  local 
interest,  have  been  transferred  to  the 
National  Museum,  Dublin. 
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11 J in.  Thomastown#  is  a small 
town  of  970  inhab.,  of  note  chiefly 
as  being  the  nearest  place  to  Jer- 
point  Abbey,  and  for  the  beautiful 
scenery  in  the , neighbourhood.  It 
derives  its  name  from  Thomas  Fitz- 
Anthony  Walsh,  Seneschal  of  Lein- 
ster, one  of  the  early  Anglo-Norman 
proprietors,  who  built  a castle,  and 
enclosed  the  town  with  w7alls.  From 
that  period  it  rapidly  increased,  and 
from  its  position  on  the  Nore,  which 
until  the  new  road  was  made  to 
Inistioge  used  to  be  navigated  to 
this  point,  became  an  important 
emporium  for  Kilkenny  and  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  naviga- 
tion ends  now  at  Inistioge,  and 
Thomastown  has,  owing  to  the  de- 
cline of  the  milling  industry  in 
Ireland,  become  a petty  village.  It 
was  formerly  a corporate  town,  and 
returned  2 members  to  the  Irish 
Parliament. 

It  contains  several  relics  of  its 
former  greatness,  viz.,  square  towers 
at  each  end  of  the  Bridge  that 
crosses  the  Nore,  and  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  Church , but  by  some 
declared  to  have  been  a Dominican 
Priory  ; of  the  foundation,  however, 
if  so,  history  is  silent,  although  it  is 
probably  of  the  end  of  the  13th 
cent.  It  had  a nave,  choir,  and  side 
aisles.  Within  the  ruined  nave  a 
little  Church,  now  in  use,  was  built 
which  has  been  compared  to  a 
“ dwarf  shivering  in  the  arms  of  a 
giant.”  It  contains  a number  of 
Sepulchral  Monuments  mostly  of  the 
1 6th  and  17th  cent.  In  the  graveyard 
is  the  upper  portion  of  an  ancient 
Celtic  Cross.  It  may  also  be  men- 
tioned that  the  B.  C.  Chapel  con- 
tains the  old  High- Altar  that  once 
belonged  to  Jerpoint. 

About  \ m.  below  the  town,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  the 
ruin  of  Grenan  Castle , by  which  name 
Thomastown  was  called  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  Fitz Anthony  Walsh. 
About  m.  N.  on  the  road  to  Gowran, 
and  passing  Kilmurry  (Col.  Somerset 


Thomastown. 

Butler),  is  Kilfane  (Sir  John  E.  C. 
Power,  Bart.),  with  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  Church  (loth  cent.).  There  is 
a fine  Effigy  here  of  one  of  the  Cante- 
ville  family.  It  represents  a knight 
in  complete  chain  armour  with  shield, 
and  surcoat  over  the  hauberk.  The  Rev. 
James  Graves  says  : “ On  the  erection 
of  the  present  Parish  Church,  the  older 
structure  became  disused  as  a place 
of  worship,  and  served  as  a School- 
house  ; and  I have  been  informed  by 
several  individuals  who  some  thirty 
years  since  attended  as  children  at  this 
school,  that  this  sculpture  lay  on  the 
floor,  and  that  the  punishment  for  idle 
or  ref ractory  urchins  was  a compulsory 
kiss  bestowed  on  the  stony  lips  of  the 
‘ Cantwell  fada,’  the  long  Cantwell, 
as  the  effigy  was  traditionally  named 
in  the  Irish  language.”  ‘Journal 
Kilk.  Arclne.  Soc.,’  1852,  p.  67. 

The  great  attraction  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  Jerpoint  Abbey,  founded 
for  Cistercian  monks.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  several  founders, 
Domhnall  McGillapatraic,  Lord  of 
Ossory,  his  father,  O’Dunchad,  and 
to  Felix  O’Dullany,  Bishop  of  Ossory 
(1180),  of  whom  there  is  a fine  effigy 
in  the  Chancel.  It  speedily  attained 
a high  reputation,  and  became  the 
burial-place  of  the  suggested  royal 
founder  and  subsequent  bishops. 
It  flourished  until  the  Dissolution, 
when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ormonde  family,  together  with  6500 
acres  of  land. 

The  ruins  are  situated  about 
1J  m.  from  Thomastown,  between 
the  Rly.  and  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
river,  and  as  seen  from  the  line 
afford  an  exquisite  foreground  to  a 
very  charming  bit  of  landscape. 

The  Church  is  considered  by  the 
most  experienced  antiquaries  to 
have  been  commenced  in  the  Hib.- 
Romanesque  style,  and  completed 
in  the  Transition  from  that  to  the  E. 
Eng.  style.  T he  original  plan  seems 
to  have  been  a cruciform  Church 
without  side  aisles,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  two  windows  in  W.  walls 
of  transepts  blocked  up  and  hidden 
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by  the  central  tower  W.  piers.  The 
chancel  and  transepts  are  Irish  in 
style,  and  are  the  only  remaining 
portions  previous  to  the  Anglo- 
Norman  occupation.  The  present 
E.  Window  was  inserted  in  Dec. 
style.  The  fine  central  Tower  is 
an  addition  subsequently  made  in 
Perp.  style,  and  is  a cent,  and  a 
half  later  than  the  E.  window. 

The  battlements  of  the  tower  are 
deserving  of  study  “ as  being  iden- 
tical with  many  found  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  but  very  unlike  anything 
either  in  England  or  Scotland. 
They  give  a foreign  look  to  the  whole 
building,  which  is  very  striking.” — 
Fergusson. 

Internally  the  tower  is  supported 
on  arches,  those  facing  the  transepts 
and  nave  being  Pointed,  while  the 
one  leading  to  the  choir  is  circular- 
headed, as  the  ancient  barrel-vault 
over  the  latter  still  remains.  Of 
the  Nave , the  S.  wall  is  wanting. 
On  the  N.  side  is  an  aisle  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  nave  by  six 
Pointed  arches,  between  each  of 
which  is  a clerestory  window,  with 
semicircular  heads.  Of  a similar 
character  is  the  W.  Window  (the 
E.  being  of  later  date).  It  consists 
of  three  lights  with  semicircular 
heads,  each  divided  by  a pier, 
and  surmounted  by  a continuous 
weathermoulding.  The  Cloisters 
(13th  cent.)  have  been  partly 
restored  by  the  Board  of  Works. 
“ The  only  entrance  to  the  body 
of  the  Church  from  the  exterior 
appears  to  have  been  a small  door- 
way in  the  N.  wall  of  the  nave, 
and  this  is  defended  by  a bartizan 
similar  to  those  found  upon  castles 
of  the  16th  cent.” 

The  stone  roof  of  the  Choir  is  in 
good  preservation.  The  N.  side  is 
divided  into  three  niches,  the  re- 
mains of  the  capitals  and  dog- 
toothed ornament  showing  the  work 
to  be  13th  cent. 

There  are  still  several  interesting 
Monuments  placed  here.  In  front  of 


the  E.  niche  is  a recumbent  figure  of 
a bishop  holding  a pastoral  staff  and 
with  feet  resting  on  a dog.  A panel 
lies  near  it  with  figures  of  a bishop 
and  abbot  each  holding  a staff.  A 
third  shows  an  ecclesiastic  with  both 
hands  holding  same.  In  the  centre 
niche  is  a slab  with  inscription  in 
Lombardic  characters,  and  a figure 
cut  in  relief  holding  a spear.  A slab 
in  the  third  niche  is  ornamented  with 
the  Tudor  flower ; it  is  to  Edmund 
Walsh  and  his  wife  (1483).  On  the 
S.  side  near  the  Sedilia  is  the  tomb 
(1493)  of  Peter,  son  of  James  Butler 
(ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Carrick)  and 
his  wife.  In  the  Chapel  adjoining 
is  a broken  tomb,  the  fragments  of 
which  have  been  carefully  put  to- 
gether, with  two  figures  in  chain  mail. 
Another  Walsh  tomb  (1501).  with  fine 
foliated  Cross,  stands  under  the  tower. 
In  the  S.  transept  is  an  Altar-tomb 
about  16th  cent.  The  figures  are 
those  of  a male  and  female,  headless 
and  otherwise  damaged  ; the  former 
has  beside  him  a harp.  It  has  been 
considered  to  be  that  of  the  founder, 
but  is  much  later.  On  the  base  are 
the  usual  canopied  panels,  having 
figures  of  the  Apostles,  with  long 
beards  ; at  the  foot  are  two  crowned 
figures,  besides  a kneeling  angel.  Here 
is  also  the  Tomb  of  Bishop  O’Dullany 
(1202)  with  his  crozier,  at  the  lower 
end  of  -which  a serpent  is  gnawing. 
These  tombs  are  more  or  less  muti- 
lated, after  the  fashion  of  Irish  monas- 
tic ruins,  which  have  not  even  the 
negative  advantages  of  being  left  to 
the  ravages  of  time  alone.  It  is,  how- 
ever, greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society  that 
they  were  the  first  who  took  steps 
towards  the  preservation  of  Jerpoint. 

3 m.  distant  is  Knocktopher  Village 
and  Abbey  (Sir  James  Langrishe, 
Bart.).  Knocktopher  was  once  a cor- 
porate town,  and  returned  2 members 
to  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  name  is 
from  the  Ir.  Cnoc-a-tochair  (the  Hill  of 
the  causeway),  and  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  causewray  still  exist  across  the 
stream  and  marshy  ground.  The  pre- 
sent building  incorporates  portion  of 
the  ancient  Priory  founded  for  White 
Carmelites  by  James,  2nd  Earl  of 
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Ormonde  (1356),  where  he  died  and 
was  buried  (1393).  Much  of  the  W. 
wing  terminating  in  a vaulted  keep, 
and  the  kitchen  are  original.  There 
is  a Holy  Well  here  also.  The  tower 
and  doorway  of  the  Church  (12th 
cent.)  still  stand,  and  among  the  monu- 
ments is  a recently  discovered  Tomb- 
stone of  12th  cent,  date  with  a curious 
incised  cross.  About  1 m.  distant  is 
Sheepstown  Church , a primitive  struc- 
ture of  the  9th  or  10th  cent.  The 
doorway  has  inclined  jambs,  and  a 
rude  arch  with  bead  moulding  round 
the  head.  At  Dysert  Castle,  formerly 
a Grange  and  Chapelry  of  Jerpoint 
Abbey,  2 m.  from  Thomastown,  was 
born  the  gentle  philosopher  Bishop 
Berkeley,  1685. 

Conveyances. — Kail  to  Kilkenny 
and  Waterford.  Car  to  New  Ross. 

Distances. — Kilkenny,  11J  m.;  Jer- 
point,  1J  m. ; Inistioge,  6 m.;  New 
Ross,  16  m. ; Woodstock,  7 m.  ; 
Waterford,  19J  m. 


Detour  to  New  Boss. 

A charming  drive,  following  the 
course  of  the  Nore,  which  continues 
to  justify  its  reputation  of  being 
the  most  quietly  beautiful  river  in 
the  S. 

Passing  on  1.  bank,  Dangan  and 
Brownsbarn  House , and  rt.  bank, 
Coolmore  (Major  Connellan),  and 
Ballyduff , we  arrive  at 

6 m.  Inistioge  # (Ir.  Inis-teoc , 
Teoc’s  Island,  and  pronounced  Inis- 
teeg),  a charmingly-situated  little 
town  overlooking  the  Nore,  which  is 
crossed  by  a Bridge  of  ten  arches, 
ornamented  on  one  side  with  Ionic 
pilasters.  The  town  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a square,  which  being 
planted  with  lime-trees  gives  it  a 
peculiarly  fresh  and  pretty  appear- 
ance. Inistioge  was  once  a royal 
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borough,  and  famed  for  its  re- 
ligious establishments.  It  was 
disfranchised  at  the  Union  and 
15,000?.  paid  to  Wm.  Tighe.  It 
also  possessed  a large  Augustinian 
Monastery.  All  that  is  now  left  of 
it  are  two  towers,  one  of  them  in- 
corporated with  the  Parish  Church ; 
the  other  is  square  at  the  base  and 
octagonal  in  the  upper  stages.  This 
has  been  converted  into  a Mausoleum 
for  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Tighe  (1878). 
There  is  another,  the  effigy  by 
Flaxman,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Tighe 
(1810),  authoress  of  ‘Psyche’ (see 
p.  301). 

This  is  a good  point  from  which 
to  ascend  Brandon  Hill,  a conical 
eminence  1694  ft.  in  height,  that 
intervenes  between  the  valley  of  the 
Nore  and  that  of  the  Barrow. 

The  view  from  the  summit,  on 
which  are  a Cairn  and  Stone  Circle , 
into  these  two  valleys  is  very  lovely, 
overlooking  St.  Mullins  and  Graigue- 
namanagh  (Rte.  29),  while  to  the  E. 
the  view  is  bounded  by  the  superior 
heights  of  Mount  Leinster  and 
Blackstairs.  The  great  lion  of  Inis- 
tioge is  Woodstock,  the  seat  of  Ed. 
K.  B.  Tighe,  Esq.,  the  grounds 
of  which  abound  with  very  beau- 
tiful views.  The  demesne  stretches 
for  a considerable  distance  along  the 
Nore,  and  is  laid  out  with  every 
diversity  of  landscape  that  wood  and 
water  can  bestow.  The  house  con- 
tains a valuable  library  and  some 
good  paintings,  while  in  the  grounds 
are  several  Cottages-orne'es,  placed  in 
situations  that  command  the  most 
charming  scenes.  At  the  back  rises 
a wooded  hill  to  the  height  of 
900  ft.,  the  summit  crowned  with  an 
ornamental  tower. 

To  Woodstock  succeeds  Browns- 
ford,  opposite  to  which  is  the  ruin  of 
Clonamery  Castle. 

At  10  m.  on  rt.  bank  is  Dysart - 
more  House,  and  on  1.  Baltina - 
barney  (W.  H.  Bolger,  Esq.),  and 
Busseltown  House. 
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At  14  m.  Ring  wood,  the  Barrow, 
which  Spenser  thus  describes — 

“ The  goodly  Barow  which  doth  hoord 
Greac  heapes  of  salmons  in  his  deepe 
bosome  : 

All  which,  long  sundred,  doe  at  last  accord 
To  joyne  in  one,  ere  to  the  sea  they  come; 
So,  flowing  all  from  one,  all  one  at  last 
become  ” — 

joins  its  waters  with  the  Nore,  and 
they  flow  together  in  a noble  stream, 
backed  by  high  wooded  banks,  to 

16  m.  New  Ross  (Rte.  29). 


Return  to  Main  Route . 

From  Thomastown  the  line  passes 
close  to  Jerpoint  Abbey,  where  the 
valley  of  the  Nore  is  crossed.  Close 
to  the  Abbey  is  Jerpoint  House , and 
2 m.  to  the  W.,  Flood  Hall. 

14  m.  from  Kilkenny,  Ballyhale 
Stat.,  1 m.  from  which  on  rt.  is 
Knocktopher.  At  19§m.,  and  2}  m. 
to  rt.,  is  the  Cromlech  of  Kilmogue. 

The  charming  river  and  valley 
scenery  now  gives  place  to  dreary 
high  ground,  the  • line  passing 
through  the  Slieve  Brenach  range 
of  hills  to 

23  m.  Mullinavat.  If  the  weather 
be  clear,  however,  there  are  beautiful 
distant  views  on  rt.  of  Slievenaman 
and  the  Comeragh  Hills.  At  Mul- 
linavat a small  stream,  called  the 
Black  Water,  runs  S.  to  join  the 
Suir,  and  of  this  valley  the  Ely. 
takes  advantage. 

26  m.  Kilmacow  Stat.  Beyond 
Duukitt  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  line  is  joined. 

31  m.  Waterford  (Rte.  29). 


ROUTE  29. 

WEXFORD  TO  CORK,  THROUGH 

NEW  ROSS,  WATERFORD,  DUN- 

GARVAN,  AND  YOUGHAL. 

The  first  part  of  this  route,  as  far 
as  New  Ross,  can  be  performed  by 
rail  by  returning  to  Macmine  Junct., 
and  changing  for  the  connecting 
branch  to  that  town  (see  p.  320).  It 
can,  however,  be  performed  by  road, 
which  does  not  present  any  very  re- 
markable features.  It  soon  leaves 
the  Slaney,  and  the  Enniscorthy 
road,  altogether  to  the  rt. ; and  at 
4J  m.  gives  off  a branch,  to  3|  in., 
the  village  of  Taghmon  ( Teach 
Munna , the  House  of  Munna),  from 
a monastery  founded  by  St.  Munna 
in  the  6th  cent.,  of  which  very  few 
traces  now  remain.  Here  are,  how- 
ever. a square  Tower , a portion  of 
the  old  castle  of  the  Talbot  family, 
and  a rude  Cross  in  the  Churchyard. 
It  was  an  old  borough,  but  dis- 
franchised at  the  Union,  and  15,000/. 
paid  in  compensation.  Taghmon  is 
situated  near  the  N.W.  foot  of  the 
Forth  Mts.,  a conspicuous  feature  in 
South  Wexford  landscape,  although 
only  776  ft.  high.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  on  the  road  io 
Foulkesmill,  are  Raheenduff \ Hill- 
burn , and  Horetown  (W.  G.  D.  Goff, 
Esq.). 

8 m.  rt.  a road  branches  off  to  En- 
niscorthy, and  a little  farther  on, 
also  on  rt.,  is  Camaross  Hill , a singu- 
lar granite  hillock,  598  ft.,  an  outlier 
of  a low  range  of  hills  that  intervene 
between  this  district  and  New  Ross. 
The  road  runs  near  a similar  though 
rather  more  lofty  eminence  at  Car- 
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richbyrne  (767  ft.).  Near  here,  there 
was  a rebel  camp  in  1798,  and 
Scullabogue  House,  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, was  the  scene  of  a well-known 
tragedy.  In  the  dwelling-house  and 
barn  attached  to  it,  which  belonged 
to  a Capt.  King,  a number  of  Pro- 
testants and  some  Roman  Catholics 
were  confined.  Thirty-seven  were 
taken  out  of  the  house  and  shot  or 
piked,  the  barn  was  set  on  fire,  and 
the  prisoners,  exceeding  100,  were 
burnt  to  death. f 

22  m.  New  Ross,  # a busy,  foreign  - 
looking  town  of  5847  Inhab.,  with 
the  usual  public  buildings. 

History.  — The  ancient  name  of 
New  Ross  was  Ros-mic-Treoin,  the 
Wood  of  the  son  of  Treun,  a man’s 
name.  This  was  corrupted  into  Ro$e- 
vracrone,  and  erroneously  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  a Rose  Macrone. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
an  ancient  monaster}7.  According  to 
Camden,  Ross  was  founded  by  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Strongbow ; it  soon  be- 
came of  great  importance,  the  circuit 
of  its  walls  being  upwards  of  a mile, 
and  it  boasted  a garrison  of  863  cross- 
bow men,  1200  long-bow  archers, 
3000  pikemen,  and  104  horsemen.  A 
castle  was  built : and  according  to 
tradition  “ so  anxious  were  the  towns- 
people to  accomplish  their  under- 
taking, that  not  only  did  the  whole  of 
the  male  population  work  at  it  by 
turns  in  companies,  but  many  of  the 
young  women  also  aided  in  it,  to 
commemorate  which  a strong  tower 
or  gate,  called  Maiden  Tower,  was 
erected  eastward  in  the  town,  for  a 
prison  exclusively  for  persons  guilty 
of  offences  against  females.”  + It 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  Rossponte 
(the  Rosseponte  of  Spenser)  from  a 
Bridge  built  across  the  river.  It  was 
long  a rival  to  Waterford  and  received 
numerous  royal  charters  and  letters- 

+ Maxwell  says  230  met  their  death  here. 

X An  early  14th  cent,  poem  by  Michael 
of  Kildare  (Harleian  Mss.),  published  by 
Crofton  Croker  in  his  ‘ Popular  Songs  of 
Ireland,’  gives  an  account  of  the  erection  of 
the  defences. 


patent.  In  the  Parliamentary  wars, 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde  besieged  Ross 
in  1643,  and  was  repulsed.  Raising 
the  siege  he  was  met  and  attacked 
by  Preston  with  a much  larger  force, 
whom  he  defeated.  The  Irish  troops 
crossed  the  Barrow  and  destroyed  the 
Bridge.  It  surrendered  to  Cromwell 
in  1649,  who  built  a bridge  of  boats, 
said  to  have  been  the  first  seen  in 
Ireland. 

On  the  4th  June,  1798,  a determined 
attack  was  made  on  New  Ross  by  the 
rebels,  who  encamped  near  it,  about 
20,000  strong,  under  Bagenal  Harvey. 
After  a battle  of  10  hours,  and  several 
successful  attacks  and  repulses,  they 
were  finally  defeated,  owing  to  the 
determined  bravery  of  General  J ohnson, 
who  commanded  the  Royal  troops. 
About  300  of  these  were  killed,  among 
them  Lord  Mount  joy,  and  the  rebel 
loss  was  about  four  times  that  number. 
After  the  loss  of  the  bridge  a ferry 
was  used  until  Lepiuel  Cox,  who  con- 
structed the  bridges  at  Waterford, 
Wexford,  Youghal,  and  Londonderry, 
built  a wooden  one,  which  was  carried 
away  by  ice,  and  the  present  Iron 
Bridge  was  erected  in  1869,  at  a cost 
of  over  50,000/.  In  the  centre  is  a 
swivel  pillar,  on  which  a portion  is 
turned  to  admit  vessels. 

Ross  was  formerly  a walled  town, 
and  had  4 gates : of  the  one  called 
Bishop's  Gate  to  the  N.  of  the  town, 
which  was  one  of  the  finest  gates  in 
Ireland,  nothing  but  fragments  now 
remains.  The  Three-bullet  Gate  was 
so  named  from  the  circumstance  of 
3 cannon-balls,  fired  by  Cromwell, 
lodging  in  it.  One  of  the  towers  de- 
fending the  wall  is  still  in  good  pre- 
servation. There  are  also  some  walls 
and  good  pointed  windows  of  the 
old  Franciscan  Monastery , founded 
in  the  13th  cent.  On  the  site  of  a 
portion  of  it  the  modern  Church  of 
St.  Mary  has  been  erected.  The 
interior  contains  some  mural  monu- 
ments to  the  family  of  Tottenham, 
while  in  the  ruins  are  the  Tombs 
of  Peter  Butler  (1599)  and  Rose 
McCroom.  Ross  has  a fine  position 
as  a port,  and  a considerable  trade 
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in  agricultural  produce;  but  the 
port  of  Waterford  has  had  the  best 
of  it  iu  the  race  for  superiority. 
New  quays  have  been  erected,  and 
there  is  a depth  of  from  15  to  26  feet 
of  water  at  low  tide,  admitting  vessels 
of  600  tons  at  all  times.  Small  vessels 
can  reach  Inistioge,  and  barges  Athy 
(see  p.  357). 

The  line  from  Wexford  crosses 
the  Barrow,  about  1 m.  above  the 
town,  and  reaches  the  Stat.  at 
Rosbercon  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
river. 

Although  it  lias  not  the  relics  of 
antiquity  its  history  would  lead  us 
to  expect,  it  is  a good  central  point 
for  excursions  up  or  down  the 
Barrow  and  Nore,  which  unite  their 
streams  about  2 m.  to  the  N.  The 
Nore  should  be  ascended  by  boat 
to  Woodstock  and  Inistioge  (Rte.  28). 

Conveyances. — Rail  to  Wexford. 
Car  to  Thomastown ; to  Graiguena- 
managh;  to  Waterford;  to  Wexford. 
Steamer  daily  to  Waterford. 

Distances. — Wexford,  by  road,  22 
m.,  by  rail,  27  m;  Waterford,  by 
road,  15  m.,  by  steamer,  24  m. ; Dun- 
brody,  m. ; Ballywilliam,  7 m. ; 
Woodstock,  8 m. ; Inistioge,  10  m.; 
St.  Mullins,  8J  m. 


Excursions. 

1.  St.  Mullins  and  Graiguenama- 
nagh. 

2.  Dunbrody  and  Duncannon. 

3.  Inistioge. 

4.  Wexford. 


1.  From  New  Boss  up  the  Barrow. 

This  is  a most  pleasant  trip,  which 
can  be  taken  either  by  boat  or  car, 
and  the  former  is  recommended 
when  the  tide  suits. 


For  the  first  mile  the  road  winds 
up  a terrace  overlooking  the  broad 
reaches  of  the  river,  and  passing  on 
rt.  the  ancient  keep  of  Mountgarrett 
Castle.  Descending  the  hill  on  the 
other  side,  having  on  1.  Bosemount 
(E.  A.  Byrne,  Esq.),  and  it.  Wood - 
ville , it  follows  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Barrow,  the  road  on  the  rt.  bank 
leading  to  Inistioge,  and  by  a more 
direct  route  to  Graiguenamanagli. 
Near  the  site  of  McMurrough1 s Castle 
a road  turns  off  to  Palace  East  (Rte. 
28). 

At  6J  m.,  where  the  Pollmounty 
stream  falls  into  the  Barrow,  the 
scenery  becomes  very  picturesque, 
as  the  Barrow  flows  between  Mt. 
Brandon  on  1.  and  the  range  of 
Blackstairs  and  Mt.  Leinster  on  rt. 
The  wooded  banks  on  each  side  of 
the  river  attain  a height  of  300  ft. 
or  thereabouts. 

8J  m.  St.  Mullins,  a village  placed 
in  a most  charming  situation  at  the 
mouth  of  a rivulet  that  flows  from 
Glynn.  St.  Mullins  (from  St.  Moling , 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Ferns,  who 
founded  a monastery  early  in  the 
7th  cent.,  and  was  afterwards  buried 
here)  was  of  ancient  ecclesiastical 
importance,  and  even  now  contains 
traces  of  several  ruined  Churches . 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their 
number  with  anything  like  certainty. 
The  Ordnance  Survey  Mss.,  in  the 
R.  I.  Acad.,  say  that  there  are  traces 
of  four.  These  lie  nearly  due  S.  of 
the  present  Churchy  and  are  built  E. 
and  W.  That  next  the  Church  is 
60  ft.  in  length,  and  is  divided  into 
2 parts  by  a wall  37  ft.  from  the  W. 
gable  in  which  is  a large  pointed 
arch,  now  built  up  ; the  nave  is  22  ft. 
wide,  and  the  chancel  about  18  ft. 
The  next  adjoining  it  is  70  ft.  in 
length,  and  23J  ft.  wide,  and  divided 
by  a wall  37  It.  from  the  W.  end. 
At  the  S.W.  corner  is  the  base  of  a 
Bound  Tower , with  the  remains  of 
a spiral  staircase  leading  into  it. 
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The  3rd  is  24  ft.  by  16  ft.,  with  a 
square  doorway  iu  W.  gable.  The 
4th  is  35f  ft.  long,  and  19|  ft.  broad, 
the  E.  end  has  a curious  diamond- 
shaped window,  and  a fireplace  in 
the  N.  wall.  E.  of  the  first  two  is  a 
small  Oratory , about  8 ft.  by  6J  ft. 
An  ancient  Cross  stands  near,  with  a 
defaced  carving  of  the  Crucifixion 
and  other  figures.  Near  the  ruins 
is  St.  Moling' s Well.  Here  is  a small 
building,  probably  an  Oratory  or 
Baptistery,  1 2 J ft.  by  about  8 ft. ; the 
walls  are  7 ft.  high,  it  has  no  roof, 
and  the  doorway  (5  ft.)  has  inclined 
jambs.  The  water  flows  through 
openings  in  the  wall  behind  it,  and 
out  through  the  doorway. 

The  Book  of  Mulling , or  Moling,  a 
Lat.  Ms.  of  the  Gospels,  and  of  very 
ancient  date,  is  now  in  the  Lib.  of 
Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin.  Like  the  Book 
of  Dimma  it  contains  a Missa  In- 
firm orum.  The  name  Mulling  occurs 
in  the  colophon  ; he  was  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Mullins.  The  Ms. 
is  considered  by  some  authorities  to  be 
a century  later  than  Mulling’s  time, 
and  that  it  was  a copy  of  a version  by 
him.  It  is  encased  in  a Cumhdach, 
or  Shrine , of  brass  and  silver,  with 
an  inscription  beneath  a large  crys- 
tal (set  in  1402),  referring  to  Art 
McMurrough  Kavanagh,  in  whose 
family  it  remained  from  a very  early 
period,  until  it  was  deposited  in  the 
Library. 

The  tide  flows  as  far  as  St. 
Mullins,  from  whence  the  towing- 
path  should  be  followed  for  the 
remainder  of  the  excursion.  The 
same  character  of  scenery,  viz.,  high, 
wooded  banks,  running  up  towards 
the  mountains,  continues  nearly  the 
whole  distance ; and  at  about  half- 
way on  the  opposite  side  are  the 
ruins  of  Ballyogan  Castle , a residence 
of  Lord  Galmoy. 

Graigue  or  Graiguenamanagh,  * 

13  m.,  is  connected  by  a Bridge 
with  the  suburb  of  Tinnahinch,  in 
the  Co.  of  Carlow,  the  main  part  of 


the  town  being  in  Kilkenny;  the 
joint  Pop.  is  1257. 

The  Abbey  of  Buiske  or  Graigue- 
namanagh w’as  built  by  Wm.  Le 
Mareschal,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  for 
Cistercian  monks  in  1212.  It  was 
of  considerable  extent,  and  embraced 
a large  cruciform  Church,  cloisters, 
and  the  full  range  of  conventual 
buildings.  A remarkable  similarity 
has  been  shown  to  exist  between  the 
excavated  Abbey  of  Strata  Florida 
in  Cardiganshire,  and  the  Abbey  of 
Graiguenamanagh,  not  only  in  the 
internal  arrangements,  but  in  the 
close  approximation  of  the  measure- 
ments. 

The  houses  and  graveyard  in  the 
village  occupy  much  of  its  site ; and 
the  choir,  transepts,  and  portion  of 
the  nave  of  the  Church  have  been 
roofed  for  use  as  a R.  C.  Cliapel. 
The  tower  fell  in  1774  with  3 of  the 
supporting  arches,  covering  the  floor 
to  a depth  of  5 ft.,  and  burying  many 
sculptured  monuments.  There  is  a 
fine  Effigy  of  a knight,  cross-legged, 
in  armour  (13th  cent.),  set  in  the  wall 
under  the  steps  leading  to  a gallery. 

Tinnahinch  Castle , a much  more 
modern  structure,  is  built  on  a rock 
near  the  river  ; it  was  owned  by  the 
Butlers,  but  was  not  of  any  military 
importance.  Extending  some  dis- 
tance down  the  river  are  the  grounds 
of  Brandondale  (R.  R.  Burtchaell, 
Esq.). 

On  the  return  from  Graiguena- 
managh to  Ross,  the  tourist  should 
follow  the  direct  road  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Barrow;  and  from  it 
may  easily  ascend  Mount  Brandon , 
1694  ft.,  one  of  the  most  graceful 
hills  in  the  S.  of  Ireland,  and  one 
from  which  the  immediate  views  are 
particularly  charming — the  more  ex- 
tensive prospect  to  the  E.  being  cut 
off  by  Mt.  Leinster  and  Blackstairs. 
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2.  From  New  Boss  down  the  Barrow 
to  Dunbrody , <£c. 

On  leaving  the  town,  the  road 
passes  Oahlands  (R.  Tyndall,  Esq.), 
Stokestown  (J.  E.  Deane  - Drake, 
Esq.),  and  Landscape  on  the  1. 
hank;  with  Annaghs  House , and 
Castle  on  the  opposite  shore.  With 
the  exception  of  the  conical  hill  of 
Slieve  Coiltia , 888  ft.,  on  the  1.,  the 
country  is  comparatively  level,  and 
very  different  from  the  deep  ravines 
and  dells  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Barrow,  near  St.  Mullins. 

Passing  in  succession  Killowen 
(M.  W.  Knox,  Esq.),  Alderton  or 
Pilltown  House  (the  Glascott  family), 
and  Kilmannoch  House  (Capt.  S. 
Barrett-Hamilton),the  tourist  crosses 
a small  pill  that  joins  the  estuary  of 
the  Barrow,  opposite  Cheekpoint, 
where  the  waters  of  the  Suir  fall  in, 
and  arrives  at 

9 J m.  Dunbrody  Abbey,  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  ruin  in  the  Co.  of 
Wexford. 

It  dates  from  the  12th  cent.,  when 
it  was  founded  for  the  Cistercians  by 
Hervev  de  Montemarisco,  marshal  of 
Henry  II.,  and  seneschal  of  the  lands 
obtained  by  Strongbow,  who,  with  a 
rare  consistency,  gave  up  all  his  pro- 
perty, with  the  exception  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  abbey,  of  which  he 
was  first  abbot.  He  gave  the  lands  to 
the  Monks  of  Bildewas  in  Shropshire, 
but,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  they  made  them  over  to  the 
Monks"  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin, 
who  built  Dunbrody  in  1182.  It  was 
made  a Mitred  Abbey  by  the  Pope 
in  1374,  and  its  Abbot  became  a Lord 
of  Parliament.  It  was  suppressed  by 
Henry  VIII.,  shortly  before  the 
general  Dissolution. 

Its  Church  is  cruciform,  consist- 
ing of  nave,  aisles,  choir,  transepts, 
with  a low  and  massive  tower  rjsiqg 


from  the  intersection,  chapels,  and 
some  remains  of  the  conventual 
buildings  ; it  is  200  ft.  long  and  140 
ft.  broad  at  the  transepts.  The 
arches  from  which  the  tower  rises 
are  50  ft.  high.  Off  each  transept 
are  3 chapels  vaulted  and  groined, 
each  with  a narrow  one-light  window. 
Off  the  S.  transept  is  a vaulted 
chamber  with  walled  up  double 
lancet  window,  which  was  probably 
the  Sacristy ; it  leads  into  another 
chamber  equally  gloomy,  which  may 
have  been  the  depository  of  the 
church  plate.  The  great  E.  window, 
which  in  Grose’s  time  was  singularly 
perfect,  is  a 3-light  E.  Eng.  lancet 
window,  deeply  splayed  inwardly, 
and  surmounted  by  three  smaller 
ones  above.  The  nave  is  separated 
from  the  aisles  by  rows  of  Early 
Pointed  arches,  above  which  are 
trefoil-headed  clerestory  windows. 
The  piers  of  the  arches  are  square, 
and  the  arches  themselves  have  par- 
ticularly good  mouldings  arising 
from  corbels  a little  below  the  spring 
of  the  arch.  Grose  mentions  the 
splendour  of  the  W.  door,  which  was 
adorned  with  “filigree  open  work 
cut  in  the  stone.”  A small  square 
Tower  on  the  E.  side  and  a Gothic 
Archway  on  the  W.  are  still  left  of 
the  approaches  to  the  Abbey. 

After  examining  Dunbrody,  the 
tourist  may  proceed  farther  S., 
past  Arthurstown,  and  Dunbrody 
Parky  a seat  of  Lord  Templemore’s, 
to  Duncannon,  Hook  Head,  and 
Bannow  Bay,  and  the  Steamer  may 
be  taken  up  the  river  from  Dun- 
cannon  in  the  morning  to  Water- 
ford (see  p.  38G). 


Beturn  to  Main  Boute. 

The  road  to  Waterford  crosses 
the  Barrow  by  the  bridge  to  Ros- 
bercon,  and  then  turns  to  the  1. 
along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river, 
passing  on  1.  Annaghs  Houset  in  the 
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grounds  of  which  are  the  remains  of  a 
fortress.  The  scenery  is  picturesque 
near  this  point,  a terrace  road, 
called  The  Park , running  close  to 
the  river,  which  is  ornamented  on 
the  opposite  bank  with  the  well- 
wooded  demesnes  of  Stokestown  and 
Landscape.  At  the  village  of  Glen- 
more  the  traveller  ascends  a long 
and  steep  pitch,  commanding  from 
the  top  a magnificent  view  of 
Biandon,  Mount  Leinster,  and  the 
lllackstairs.  Not  much  can  be  said 
of  ( the  scenery  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey,  the  country  being  bleak 
and  hilly,  with  but  little  to  relieve 
the  eye  until  the  descent  commences 
into  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Suir, 
and  past  many  neat  villas  to  Ferry- 
bank,  from  which  a long  Bridge 
brings  us  into  the  centre  of 

37  m.  WATERFORD*  (Pop. 
26,743),  a city,  a county,  the  seat 
of  a diocese,  and  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
There  is  a good  service  between 
London  and  Waterford  by  the  Great 
West.  Rly.  Express  trains  leave 
Paddington  daily  at  4.30  p.m.  for 
New  Milford,  for  Steamer  leaving 
at  1 1 .55  a.m.,  except  Mondays.  The 
passage  is  about  8 hours,  about 
two- thirds  being  open  sea.  The 
return  is  daily  (Sunday  excepted) 
at  10  p.m.  Third-class  passengers  can 
use  saloon  on  payment  of  5s.  extra. 

History. — Here,  as  well  as  at  other 
harbours  and  river  mouths  in  Ireland, 
the  Danes  formed  a settlement  as  early, 
it  is  said,  as  853.  Reginald,  or  Ranald, 
son  . , of  Sigtryg,  whom  Kingsley  in- 
troduces into  his  romance  of  ‘ Here- 
ward  the  Wake,’  reigned  here  in  the 
11th  cent.,  occupying  the  tower  built 
by  another  Reginald  the  Dane,  which 
bears  his  name,  in  1003.  According  to 
Kingsley  and  others,  he  followed  the 
example  of.  his  old  leader  and  kins- 
man Sigtryg  Silkbeard,  and  built  the 
Church  of  Holy  Trinity  after  the  plan 
of  the  Church  in  Dublin,  about  1050. 
Malchus,  a Benedictine  monk  of  Win- 
chester, was  appointed  bishop  in  1096. 


- Waterford. 

This  settlement  maintained  itself  until 
1170,  when  the  Danes  of  Waterford 
were  beaten  by  Strongbow’s  fore- 
runner, Raymond  le  Gros,  and  their 
town  wTas  soon  afterwards  taken  by 
Strongbow  himself.  At  Waterford, 
Dermot  McMurrough,  King  of  Lein- 
ster, gave  his  daughter  Eva  to  Strong- 
bow  in  marriage  ; and  here  Henry  II. 
landed,  October  18,  1171.  Subse- 
quently, Prince  John,  Earl  of  Morton, 
and  Lord  of  Ireland,  established  a mint, 
a privilege  wrhich  the  city  enjoyed 
until  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  Prince 
John’s  conduct  toward  the  Irish  chief- 
tains on  this  occasion  is  well  known. 
He  visited  it  again  27  years  later,  and 
extended  the  walls  and  bastions.  It 
was  also  visited  by  Richard  II.,  and 
received  many  royal  charters  and 
privileges.  To  detail  all  the  sieges 
and  reverses  which  Waterford  under- 
went would  be  to  write  the  history  of 
a great  part  of  Ireland ; for  from  its 
position  as  a port,  and  its  proximity 
to  England,  scarcely  anything  im- 
portant took  place  that  did  not  directly 
or  indirectly  affect  Waterford.  It  re- 
fused to  proclaim  Lambert  Simnel  on 
the  message  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare. 
It  sustained  a siege  of  12  days  at  the 
hands  of  Perkin  Warbeck  and  the  Earl 
of  Desmond.  The  King  sent  the 
citizens  a letter  of  thanks  and  permis- 
sion to  use  the  words  “ Intacta  manet 
Waterfordia”  as  a motto  ; a Tablet  in 
a wall  in  High  St.,  with  the  arms  of 
the  city,  dated  1593,  records  them,  and 
hence  Waterford  has  been  called  “ Ci vi- 
tas intacta.”  Next  year  the  King  sent 
a Sword  and  Cap  of  Maintenance  to  be 
carried  before  the  Mayor,  which  are  still 
preserved.  In  1649  the  city  was  be- 
sieged by  Cromwell,  who  was  obliged 
to  retire.  In  1650,  however,  it  capitu- 
lated to  Ireton.  It  sided  with  James  II. 
and  received  him  after  his  flight  from 
the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  but  it  subse- 
quently surrendered  to  the  forces  of 
William  III.  Queen  Victoria  entered 
the  harbour  on  board  the  Royal  Yacht 
the  evening  of  Aug.  4,  1849,  when 
sailing  from  Cork  to  Dublin  ; an  in- 
teresting note  of  which  is  recorded  in 
her  ‘ Journal.’ 

The  situation  of  Waterford  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  fora  shipping  port, 
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its  long  quay  stretching  for  more 
than  a mile  along  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Suir,  which  rolls  in  a broad 
stream  in  a direction  N.W.  to  S.E. 

“ The  geutle  Shure,  that  making  way 

By  sweet  Clonmel],  adorns  rich  Waterford.” 
— Spenser. 

A small  portion  only  of  the  city 
is  on  the  1ST.  bank,  including  the 
Ely.  Terminus  of  the  lines  to  Kil- 
kenny and  Limerick.  The  connec- 
tion between  the  suburb  of  Ferry  bank 
and  Waterford  is  maintained  by  a 
wooden  Bridge,  832  ft.  long,  com- 
pleted in  1794.  This  was  the  work 
of  Lemuel  Cox,  the  Boston  architect, 
already  mentioned,  who  not  only 
built  it  substantially,  but,  still  more 
strangely,  for  a considerably  less 
sum  than  the  estimate.  This 
amounted  to  30,000/.,  including 
13,000/.  for  the  ferry.  The  tolls 
from  the  bridge  now  amount  to 
over  6000/.  a year.  The  particulars 
of  the  building  are  set  forth  on  a 
tablet  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  ; 
though  the  inscription  is  not  alto- 
gether free  from  orthographical 
error.  The  view  from  the  bridge 
is  worth  a few  minutes’  notice — 
from  the  picturesque  escarpment  of 
the  banks  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, the  pretty  hills  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  gradually  ascend- 
ing tiers  of  houses  on  the  other, 
with  along  perspective  of  quay  and 
river.  Below  the  bridge  the  high 
grounds  that  overlook  the  river  are 
adorned  with  pleasant  country- 
houses  and  gardens. 

With  the  exception,  however,  of 
the  Quay , and  the  Mall  that  runs 
out  of  it  at  right  angles  at  the 
southern  end,  there  are  few  other 
good  thoroughfares  in  Waterford, 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  gene- 
rally shows  signs  of  the  agricultural 
export  trade  for  which  it  is  noted. 
The  visitor  will  not  wonder  at  this, 
when  he  observes  that  Waterford 
is  a near  and  very  crowded  port 
of  export  for  Irish  produce  into 
England,  particularly  at  the  time  of 
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the  sailings  of  the  Bristol  and  other 
steamers,  when  it  would  seem  im- 
possible to  stow  away  the  immense 
droves  of  cattle  that  throng  the 
quays,  and  certainly  do  not  add  to 
the  cleanliness  of  the  streets.  There 
are  4 large  bacon-curing  establish- 
ments, and  large  quantities  of  bacon 
and  ham  are  shipped  to  English 
markets.  Vessels  of  2000  tons  can 
discharge  their  burden  at  the  quay. 

The  Harbour  of  Waterford  is 
formed  by  the  channel  of  the  Suir, 
from  the  city  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Barrow  ; and  from  thence  by 
their  joint  estuary  to  the  sea  (15  m.). 
The  entrance  is  2J  m.  wide,  and  is 
well  lighted  by  a fixed  white  light 
on  Hook  Tower  (see  p.  36 1 ).  There 
is  a red  and  white  light  on  Dunmore 
Pier;  and  2 leading  lights  at  Dun- 
cannon  Fort.  The  river  channel  has 
also  been  well  lit  in  recent  years. 
The  income  of  the  port  is  very  con- 
siderable. On  the  Kilkenny  side  of 
the  river  there  is  a shipbuilding 
yard,  with  patent  slip,  graving 
bank,  and  dock.  The  necessity  of 
straightening  the  course  of  the  river 
was  long  felt,  and  a new  channel  has 
been  cut  below  the  city,  which  took  six 
years  to  complete,  and  cost  24,000/. 

Notwithstanding  its  extreme  age, 
it  is  surprising  how  few  antiquarian 
relics  are  left  in  Waterford;  of  the 
Danish  and  Ang.-Nor.  walls  and 
fortifications  which  surrounded  it, 
and  enclosed  an  area  of  15  acres, 
there  are,  however,  several  remains. 
At  the  corner  of  the  Mall  or  Quay 
stands  Reginald’s  Tower,  which, 
we  are  told  by  an  inscription,  was 
built  by  Reginald  the  Dane  in  1003  ; 
it  was  held  as  a fortification  by 
Strongbow  in  1171 ; re-edified  iu 
1819,  and  handed  over  to  the  police 
establishment  of  the  city.  The 
Tower  of  Turgesius  stood  at  the 
corner  of  Barronstrand  Street.  A 
portion  of  the  Ang.-Nor.  wall  and  a 
Tower  are  to  be  seen  in  the  yard  of 
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Harvey’s  printing  establishment.  In  St.  Saviour,  St.  Catherine,  and  St. 
a stable  yard  is  another  Bastion  and  James.  These  buildings  (the  founda- 
portion  of  the  wall  with  arches,  tions  whereof  yet  remain  beneath  the 
The  French  Tower  is  at  the  top  of  P^ent  fl°or)  were  pulled  down  in 
Castle  Street,  and  farther  down  it  is  TThe  new  Cathedral  completed 

A,,  A „ ’ t>  ..  t„  17 id.  John  Roberts,  archt.  Altered, 

another  square  Bastion.  In  the  Tra-  adorned  and  adapted  to  Cathedral  use, 
more  Ely.  yard  is  a circular  Tower,  1891  Thomag  ^ archt.”  Sir 
in  perfect  preservation,  with  embra-  Thomas  Drew  found  that,  by  super- 
sures  and  crenellated  battlements,  imposing  a plan  of  the  Danish  Church 
The  palace  occupied  by  King  John  upon  apian  ofthe  crypt  of  Christchurch, 
during  his  stay  at  Waterford  stood  Dublin,  a remarkable  and  identical 


on  the  site  of  the  Widows’  Aim- 
Houses,  on  the  erection  of  which 
the  vaults  of  that  ancient  structure 
were  discovered.  Some  quaint  old 
houses  still  exist  in  a lane  off  High 
Street. 

The  city  had  several  monastic 
establishments.  A Franciscan  Friary 
was  founded  in  1220  by  Sir  Hugh 


agreement  in  dimensions  and  spacing 
of  piers,  &c.,  was  found,  which  goes 
far  to  fix  an  earlier  date  than  that 
usually  assigned,  1096.  Note  the 
curious  Rice  Monument , representing 
the  body  in  a state  of  decomposition, 
with  toads  and  frogs  creeping  from 
out  of  it.  Another,  said  to  be  his 
also,  shows  the  body  immediately 
after  death.  There  is  also  a fine  Fitz- 
Gerald Monument  of  white  Carrara 


Purcell  and  suppressed  in  1541. 

Four  years  later  the  Holy  Ghost  marble. 

Hospital  was  erected  over  the  nave,  , . . . 
and  the  latter,  forming  a kind  of  Adjoining 
crvpt.  was  used  as  a burial  place  by  “ extreme  y comfortable  - looking 
old  city  families.  The  Choir  was  Eishop  s Palace  and  Deanery,  m the 


the  Cathedral  are 


subsequently  fitted  up  for  services 
for  the  French  Huguenots,  who 
settled  in  Waterford  in  1695;  but  it 
fell  into  disuse  and  became  a ruin 
early  in  the  last  cent.  The  remains 
still  existing  are  the  nave,  choir, 
lady  chapel,  and  tower.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  monumental  slabs 

on  the  floor  of  the  ruined  Church. ^ _ 

A Dominican  Priory  was  founded  cent.  ^ In^l785^  the  revenue”  fro rr/ the 


garden  of  which  is  an  ancient  Crypt. 

The  R.  C.  Cathedral  in  Barron- 
strand  Street,  to  which  a new  front 
has  been  erected,  is  said  to  have  been 
built  for  20,000Z.,  all  of  which  was 
defrayed  by  pence  taken  at  the  door. 

A Leper  House  was  founded  by 
King  John  early  in  the  13th  cent., 
and  lasted  as  such  down  to  the  17th 


in  1220  and  suppressed  in  1539, 
the  tower  and  belfry  of  which  are 
still  in  existence. 


The  Cathedral  is  a large  plain 
building  in  the  Mall.  V 

History. — This  is  told  on  a tablet  on 
the  S.  wall  of  the  Sanctuary:  “The 
Danish  Christchurch  or  Cathedral  of 
Waterford  was  founded  here  by 


foundation  was  applied  to  the  more 
general  purposes  of  healing,  and  a » 
building  was  then  erected  which  is 
still  known  as  the  Leper  Hospital. 

The  Christian  Brothers’  Schools  had 
their  origin  in  Waterford,  and  the  first 
was  founded  by  Edward  Rice,  a 
merchant,  in  1803.  Mrs.  Jordan,  the 
celebrated  actress,  was  born  at  Water- 
ford in  1767.  Charles  Kean  was  born 
here  on  18th  January,  1811,  and  it  was 
Reginald,  eon  of  Sigtryg,  the  Norse-  als0  tie  birthplace  of  Wallace,  the 
man,  circa.  1050.  It  was  extended  hy  composer  of ‘Mantana,  <fcc. 
a choir,  and  adorned  by  the  Ang.-  ...  , r wTT  x j 

Nor.  invaders  in  the  E.  Eng.  style,  The  neighbourhood  of  Waterford 
circa.  1223.  There  was  added  to  it,  in  w plentifully  studded  with  seats,  par- 
the  14th  and  15th  cents.,  Trinity  Parish  ticularly  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Church  and  the  Chapels  of  St,  Nicholas,  On  the  E,  side  of  the  city  is  a small 
[. Ireland .]  2 c 
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People’s  Park . The  best  view  of  the 
city  and  river  is  from  Mount  Misery , 
which  lies  across  the  bridge  and 
beyond  the  Rly.  Stat.  Another  point 
is  Cromwell’s  Pock , also  on  the 
Kilkenny  side  and  which  can  easily 
be  reached  by  the  ferry.  The  Rock 
is  traditionally  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Cromwell’s  attack  of 
the  city  from  this  point ; but  this  is 
doubtful. 

Conveyances. — Rly.  to  Kilkenny, 
Limerick,  Dungarvan,  and  Tramore. 
Steamers  daily  to  New  Milford; 
three  times  weekly  to  Liverpool ; 
twice  a week  to  Bristol ; once  a week 
to  Glasgow,  to  Plymouth,  to  London, 
via  Southampton,  to  Cork,  and  to 
Dublin;  daily  to  Duncannon;  daily 
to  New  Ross,  Sundays  excepted. 
Car  daily  to  Dunmore  East ; to 
Fethard,  via  Passage  and  Dun- 
cannon ; to  New  Ross ; to  Portia w. 

Distances. — Wexford,  37  m. ; New 
Ross,  15  m. ; Duncannon,  10 J m. ; 
Dunbrody,  7 m. ; Passage,  7 m.  ; 
Thomastown,  20  ra. ; Clonmel,  28  m. ; 
Carrick,  14  m. ; Portia w,  10  m.  ; 
Dungarvan,  29  m. ; Kilmacthomas, 
14f  m. ; Tramore,  7 m. ; Dunmore, 
11  m. 

Excursions. 

1 . New  Ross  by  steamer. 

2.  Dunbrody  and  Duncannon  by 
steamer. 

3.  Hook  Head  and  Bannow  Bay. 

4.  Tramore  and  Dunmore. 


1.  Duncannon , Hook  Head , and 
Pannow  Bay. 

The  sail  to  Passage  and  Duncan- 
non is  beautiful ; the  river  as  far  as 
Cheekpoint  being  bounded  by  high, 
wooded  banks,  from  which  in  fre- 
quent succession  pretty  villas  peep 
out.  On  the  \.  side  Ffewpark  (G. 


Bloomfield,  Esq.),  Larkfield , Snow- 
liouse,  Springfield.  Belview , Suirview , 
and  Snowhill  (J.  O’Neil  Power, 
Esq.);  on  the  rt.  Belmont,  Blenheim, 
Bally canvon , Woodland,  and  Faith- 
legg  (P.  Mahon  Power,  Esq.). 

About  2 m.  down  is  the  Little 
Island,  on  which  is  an  uninhabited 
Castle  of  the  FitzGerald  family,  who 
have  recently  erected  another 
structure  here ; and  at  6 m.  Cheek- 
point,  where  the  Barrow  mixes  its 
waters  with  those  of  the  Suir,  which 
may  now  be  said  to  became  an 
estuary.  At  the  head  of  a small 
tidal  pill  on  the  opposite  shore  the 
ruins  of  Dunbrody  Abbey  (p.  3S2)  are 
plainly  visible  in  their  desolate 
grandeur.  Landing  is  not  easy  at 
low  tide  owing  to  a muddy  shore, 
so  that  the  tourist  coming  by  boat 
should  time  his  visit  when  the  tide 
suits.  The  river  widens  from 
Cheekpoint  to  8J  m.  Passage  (Inn), 
from  whence  there  is  a Ferry  to 
Ballyhack,  and  where  the  cliffs 
begin  to  show  themselves.  From 
Ballyhack  the  tourist  can  con- 
veniently visit  Dunbrody,  about  3 m. 
distant.  The  little  square  tower 
overlooking  the  river  is  called  Butler - 
milk  Castle , and  may  have  been  for 
the  protection  of  fishery,  which  the 
monks  owned  here,  or  for  collecting 
dues  in  shipping.  Passing  Dunbrody 
Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Tem  plena  ore, 
the  steamer  soon  arrives  at 

10J  m.  Duncannon  (Inn),  a plea- 
sant village,  trying  hard  to  aspire  to 
the  dignity  of  a watering-place. 
From  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  a Fort 
has  existed  here,  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  approaches  to  the 
harbour.  It  has  baen  garrisoned 
since  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  occupies  the  projecting 
cliff  lo  the  W.  of  the  village.  It  suc- 
cessfully resisted  an  attack  of  the 
Parliamentary  forces  under  Ireton 
in  1645.  James  II.  embarked  here 
|n  a small  vessel,  which  brought 
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him  to  K insale  when  taking  his 
final  departure  from  Ireland.  The 
fortifications  occupy  about  3 statute 
acres,  and  a number  of  cannon  defend 
the  river.  0 a the  opposite  bank  a re 
the  ruins  of  New  Geneva.  Here  a 
colony  of  Genevese  settled  in  1785, 
and  the  Irish  Parliament  voted 
50,000/.  for  the  settlement',  and  to 
encourage  the  craftsmen  in  gold  and 
silver  work;  but  after  a few  years 
the  establishment  came  to  an  end. 
The  place  was  used  by  the  military 
in  1798.  S.  C.  Hall  was  born  here 
in  1800. 

From  D uncannon  the  road  con- 
tinues to  skirt  the  coast  until  it 
reaches  (6  m.)  Loftus  Hall  (Marquis 
of  Ely),  and  Slade  and  Churchtown, 
2 villages  at  the  end  of  the  singular 
promontory  of  Hook  Head  (8  m.), 
which  juts  out  to  the  S.  in  a , narrow 
strip,  barely  J ra.  wide.  At  the 
extreme  point  is  a Lighthouse  having 
a fixed  white  light,  152  feet  high, 
visible  in  clear  weather  about  16 
niileg ; it  has  also  a fog  gun.  The 
tower  is  circular,  100  ft.  high,  and 
has  very  thick  walls ; its  origin  has 
been  attributed  to  the  Danes,  Anglo- 
Normans,  and  Rose  Macrone. 

The  geology  of  Hook  Point  consists 
of  coarse  sandstones  and  conglomer- 
ates, overlaid  by  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, remarkable  for  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  corals  found  in  it — such 
as  Astrceopora , Michelina,  and  Za- 
phrentU ; also  for  the  crinoids,  of 
which  Actinocrinus,  Platycrinus,  Po- 
teriocrinus , and  Ehodocrinus  are  the 
most  beautiful  forms. 

The  whole  of  this  district  is  full  of 
interest.  The  point  of  Baginbun  was 
the  scene  of  the  landing  of  Fitz- 
Steplien  and  his  adventurous  band  of 
300  men,  May,  1169,  the  commence- 
ment of  that  career  of  conquest  by 
which  the  English  obtained  such  an 
ascendancy  in  Ireland.  It  is  a small 
promontory,  and  on  the  narrow  neck 
connecting  it  with  the  mainland  m’e 


the  remains  of  j Earthworks,  probably 
Celtic.  1 m.  N.  is  Fethard  (Inn), 
pleasantly  situated  about  1 m.  from 
the  sea,  aud  visited  as  a watering- 
place.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and 
was  made  a borough  by  James  IT., 
but  disfranchised  at  the  Union,  and 
15,000/.  paid  as  compensation  to  the 
Earl  of  Ely  and  Charles  Tottenham. 
A walk  of  a couple  of  miles  and  a 
boat  across  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
brings  the  tourist  to  the  buried  town 
of  Bannow. 

The^sandy  estuary  of  Bannow  Bay 
westward  from  the  Saltee  Islands 
about  7 m.,  appears  to  have  been  the 
boundary  of  the  district  occupied  by 
the  Ang.-Nor.  settlers.  Bannow  was  the 
first  corporation  town  built  by  them., 
and  its  charter  is  referred  to  in  the 
first  charter  to  New  Ross.  It  was 
then  called  the  Pill,  according  to 
Holinshed,  who  writes  that  “ Weis- 
forde,  with  the  territorie  baied  and 
perclosed  within  the  river  called  the 
Pill,  was  so  quite  estranged  from 
Irishrie,  as  if  a traveller  of  the  Irish 
had  pitcht  his  foote  within  the  Pill 
and  spoken  Irish,  the  Weisfordians 
would  command  him  foorthwith  to 
turne  the  other  end  of  his  toong  and 
speake  English,  or  els  bringe  his 
tronchman  with  him.”  The  ravages 
committed  by  sand  are  exemplified  in 
the  old  town  of  Bannow,  of  which  no 
traces  can  be  seen,  a ruined  Church 
being  all  that  is  left,  though  we  know 
that  it  was  of  some  note  as  late  as 
Charles  I. ’s  reign.  A writer  in  1684 
(Robert  Leigh)  says  that  then  it  was 
quite  ruined.  Walsh,  writing  in  1826, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  it,  and 
of  some  explorations  he  made  at  the 
Church,  an  ancient  structure  with 
many  sculptured  ornaments.  The 
place  returned  two  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, though  for  many  generations 
there  was  nothing  to  represent  but  a 
solitary  chimney.  For  the  loss  of 
this  privilege  15,000/.  was  paid  to  the 
Earl  of  Ely, 

Should  the  tourist  have  time, 
he  may  proceed  from  Fethard  to 
Tintern  Abbey  T m.,  the  seat  of 
2 c 2 
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the  Colclough  family.  William  le 
Mareschal,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  being 
shipwrecked  on  this  coast  in  1200, 
founded  this  abbey,  which  he  peopled 
from,  aud  named  after,  the  more 
celebrated  establishment  in  Mon- 
mouthshire. Unfortunately  the  man- 
sion was  formed  out  of  the  chancel, 
so  that  little  but  the  tower  remains 
to  identify  it.  The  Abbey  Church 
was  built  on  the  plan  of  Dunbrody, 
but  was  not  so  large.  The  stone  of 
the  buildings  was  used  for  the 
present  Church,  and  also  in  the 
erection  of  a bridge  that  crosses  the 
rivulet  running  through  the  de- 
mesne. The  Church  at  Tintern 
contains  a Monument  to  the  Col- 
clough family,  temp.  Henry  VIII., 
who,  from  holding  estates  that  once 
belonged  to  the  Church,  are  ever 
more  under  the  “curse  of  fire  and 
water.” 

4 m.  from  Tintern  is  Clonmines, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Corrock,  where 
in  the  time  of  the  Hanes  an  ancient 
town  existed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  possess  a mint.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
1684  as  Leigh  states,  and  the  signs 
of  silver  and  lead  mining  were  then 
to  be  seen.  It  returned  members  of 
Parliament  until  the  Union,  and 
15,000Z.  compensation  was  paid  as  in 
the  case  of  Fethard.  Close  to  the 
river  are  the  tower  and  walls  of  the 
Dominican  Monastery,  founded  by  the 
Kavanaghs  in  the  14th  cent. ; and 
the  remains  of  Black  Castle,  built  by 
the  family  of  Sutton.  There  is  also 
a picturesque  Chapel  with  2 turrets, 
said  to  have  been  raised  by  a cow- 
herd in  memory  of  his  mother,  and 
still  called  the  “ Cow-boy’s  Chapel.” 

From  Clonmines  there  is  a road 
to  Wexford  direct,  or  via  Taghmon, 
up  the  vale  of  the  Corrock,  passing 
Bosegarland  (F.  A.  Leigh,  Esq.) 
and  Coolcliffe  House. 


2.  To  Tramore  and  Dunmore. 

A short  Rly.  of  7 m.  runs 
to  Tramore  # (Great  strand),  the 
favourite  seaside  resort  of  the 
citizens  of  Waterford,  a pleasantly 
situated  little  watering-place,  with 
a remarkably  fine  sea  and  sands. 
It  is  placed  on  a hill  at  the  N.W. 
corner  of  Tramore  Bay,  a fine  open 
bay,  though  terribly  exposed  to  the 
southerly  gales.  A small  Monument 
on  the  strand  commemorates  the 
loss,  in  1816,  of  the  ‘ Seahorse,’  a 
troop-ship  from  the  Peninsula,  in 
which  292  men  and  71  women  and 
children  perished.  Golf  Links  have 
been  laid  out,  aud  there  is  a good 
Racecourse.  The  cliffs  on  the  W. 
from  Tramore  to  Great  Newtown 
Head  are  bold  and  precipitous,  on 
which  are  three  Towers,  one  with 
an  iron  figure  (14  ft.)  called  the 
u Metal  Man,”  to  warn  vessels 
against  entering  the  bay.  Below 
is  a Cave , which  can  be  visited  by 
boat.  Eastward  is  a stretch  of 
narrow  strand  called  the  Burrows, 
about  2 m.  long,  which  shuts  off 
from  the  sea  a large  lagoon,  known 
as  the  Back  Straild  The  only  outlet 
of  this  immense  body  of  water  is  at 
the  E.  boundary  of  the  bay,  at  which 
is  a Ferry,  where  the  cliffs  again  rise 
boldly,  terminating  at  Brownstown 
Head,  on  which  also  are  two  white 
Towers.  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
Back  Strand  is  Summerville  (the 
Hon.  Dudley  F.  Fortescue).  Several 
hundred  acres  of  the  Back  Strand 
were  some  years  since  reclaimed  by 
Mr.  William  Malcomson  of  Water- 
ford. 

A pleasant  walk  may  be  taken 
along  the  strand  W.  to  Annestown  and 
thence  to  Dunhill  or  Don  Isle  Castle, 
a striking  ruin  perched  on  a lofty 
insulated  rock  above  the  road,  and 
which  was  defended  by  a strong  wall 
and  deep  fosse.  It  was  owned  by  the 
Le  Poers.  Cromwell  attacked  it,  and 
a stubborn  resistance  was  made  by 
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the  Baroness  of  Bon  Isle,  but  it  finally 
fell,  and  was  demolished,  as  was  also 
the  ancient  Church  close  by.  Popular 
tradition  says  that  the  steward,  who 
acted  as  chief  gunner,  seeing  the 
enemy  about  to  retreat,  asked  for 
refreshment ; the  baroness  sent  him  a 
bowl  of  buttermilk,  which  so  incensed 
him  that  he  signalled  to  the  besiegers 
and  surrendered  the  Castle. 

The  tourist  who  remains  at  Tra- 
more  may  make  an  excursion  to 
Dunmore  (more  easily  visited  from 
Waterford),  a picturesque  little 
bathing  village,  with  sojne  interest- 
ing caves  in  the  cliffs.  The  name 
is  derived  from  a great  earthen  dun, 
which  can  still  be  traced.  There  is  a 
Harbour  here  where  the  mail  si  earn - 
packet  service  was  formerly  carried 
on,  to  and  from,  Milford  Haven.  It 
is  well  protected  by  Kelly  s Island , 
which  is  joined  to  the  mainland.  The 
Pier , which  cost  over  100,0002., 
is  GOO  ft.  long,  on  which  is  a 
Lighthouse.  The  place  is  resorted  to 
in  the  summer  months.  S.  of  it  is 
Black  Knob , a cliff  below  which  is 
Merlin's  Cave , reached  by  a path. 
A cliff  walk  can  be  taken  to  Tramore 
by  proceeding  S.  past  the  Bishop's 
Hole  (100  ft.),  surrounded  by  a low 
wall,  Swine  Head  and  Bally  macaw, 
and  thence  to  the  Ferry  at  Lisselty. 
There  are  remains  of  Earthworks 
at  Rathwhelan.  About  2 m.  N.  of 
Dunmore  is  a Cist  surrounded  by  a 
stone  circle ; some  of  the  stones,  in- 
cluding 2 of  the  covering,  are  still 
in  situ.  The  geologist  will  find  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tramore 
Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Bala  and 
Caradoc  age. 


Return  to  Main  Route. 

Leaving  the  Terminus  of  the 
Waterford,  Dungarvan,  and  Lismore 
Ely.,  the  line  runs  for  the  first  few 
miles  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  Suir. 
At  2 J m.,  on  the  opposite  bank,  are 
the  ruins  of  Granny  Castle , which 


belonged  to  the  Ormonde  family  ; in 
the  Parliamentary  wars  it  was  taken 
by  Col.  Axtell,  the  regicide.  The 
demesne  of  Mount  Congreve  (A.  Con- 
greve, Esq.)  on  1.  offers  a pretty  bit 
of  landscape,  and  soon  the  travel- 
ler gains  distant  views  of  the  Come- 
ragh  Mountains,  part  of  the  great 
southern  range  that  forms  the  back- 
bone of  Waterford.  The  line  here 
leaves  the  river,  and  at  6J  m. 
reaches  Kilmeadan.  To  the  rt.  near 
the  bank  of  the  river,  in  a command- 
ing position,  are  the  ruins  of  Kil- 
meadan Castle , the  first  taken  by 
Cromwell  after  raising  the  siege  of 
Waterford.  It  was  held  by  the  I.e 
Poers,  descendants  of  Robert  le 
Poer,  Marshal  of  Henry  II.,  and  the 
unfortunate  owner  was  hanged,  on 
the  fall  of  the  castle,  on  a tree. 

14|  m.  Kilmacthomas  (Inn),  an 
exposed  and  bleak-looking  little 
village,  situated  on  both  banks  of 
the  Mahon  River,  which,  taking  its 
rise  on  the  S.  slopes  of  Knock- 
anaffiin,  2478  ft.,  runs  noisily  down 
to  the  sea.  The  woollen  industry  is 
successfully  carried  on  here. 

Tyrone  Power,  one  of  the  greatest 
stage  representatives  of  Irishmen, 
was  born  near  Kilmacthomas, 
2 November,  1797.  He  was  lost 
in  the  ‘President’  steamer  on  her 
voyage  from  America,  in  March, 
1841. 

[At  Bonmahon,  a bathing  village 
some  5 m.  to  the  S. ; on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream,  are  the  copper- 
mines  of  Knockmahon,  not  now 
worked.] 

The  mountain  pedestrian  may  make 
a very  pleasant  excursion  from  Kil- 
macthomas to  Lake  Coumshingaun,  or 
Coumshonane , a deep  tarn  nearly 
surrounded  by  a wall  of  rock,  over 
1100  ft.  in  height,  one  of  the  most 
romantic  spots  in  the  county.  The 
stream  that  issues  from  it  has  been 
utilised  at  the  factory  at  Portlaw.  It 
lies  about  6 m.  to  the  N.,  amongst 
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the  Comeragii  Mts.,  which  here  rise 
to  a height  of  2597  ft.  It  can  also  be 
easily  reached  from  Carrick  on  Suir. 
Its  great  depth  and  the  height  of  the 
cliffs  give  a dark  and  gloomy  appear- 
ance to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

“ The  precipitous  sides  of  these  moun- 
tains present  a remarkable  appearance 
as  seen  from  the  land,  exhibiting, 
from  their  bold  projections  and  their 
deep- receding  cavities,  vast  masses  of 
light  and  shadow^.” 

From  Kilmacthomas,  this  same 
range  of  hills,  under  the  name  of  the 
Monavullagh  Mountains,  trends  to  the 
S.W.,  overlooking  Stradbally  and 
Dungarvan.  The  road  to  the  latter 
place  winds  at  their  base,  passing 
on  rt.  Comer agli  House , and  on  1. 
Sarahville.  From  the  steep  hill  above 
the  Dalligan  River  a very  lovely 
distant  view  is  gained  of  Dungarvan, 
with  its  bay,  and  Helvick  Head  in 
the  distance. 

On  the  1.  is  Cloncoskoran , in  the 
grounds  of  which  there  is  a singular 
gap  or  pass  in  the  wooded  range 
behind.  Crossing  the  River  Tay,  at 
21J  m.  is  Burrow  Stat.,  and  3 in.  to 
the  E.  is  the  village  of  Stradbally, 
once  the  seat  of  an  Augustinian 
Friary.  It  is  prettily  situated,  with 
good  scenery  in  the  glen.  From 
hence  it  is  3 m.  to 

28J  m.  Dungarvan  # (Pop.  5263). 

History. — The  town  is  of  ancient 
foundation,  as  its  name  implies  (the 
Dun  or  Fort  of  Garvan),  and  it  sur- 
rendered to  Henry  II.  Soon  after  the 
Ang.-Nor.  settlement  King  John  built 
a Castle,  and  defended  the  town  with 
walls.  It  had  grants  of  several  charters 
from  various  sovereigns.  The  manor, 
in  old  days  vested  in  the  Crown,  was 
granted  for  a time  to  the  Ormondes  ; 
but  it  again  changed  hands  several 
times,  until  it  passed  to  the  Earl  of 
Cork,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  It  was  saved 
t lie  fate  of  bombardment  by  Cromwell 
in  1649,  who  was  so  flattered  by  a 
woman  drinking  his  health  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town  that  he  spared  it. 


Dungarvan . 

A portion  of  the  keep  of  the  Castle , 
founded  by  King  John,  still  exists, 
it  was  repaired  by  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Ormonde,  in  1463.  The  most  inter- 
esting remains  are  at  Abbeyside,  a 
district  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  harbour,  which  is  connected 
with  Dungarvan  by  a Causeway  and 
one-arched  Bridge  of  75  ft.  span, 
crossing  the  Colligan  River.  They 
are  jointly  1120  ft.  in  length,  and 
were  erected  in  1815  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  at  a cost  of  50,000/. 
The  Abbeyside  ruins  consist  of  a 
keep  of  a Castle , erected  by  the 
McGraths,  ' who  were  also  the 
founders  of  the  Augustinian  Friary , 
now  incorporated  with  a R.  C. 
Chapel.  A very  graceful  tower, 
with  some  E.  Eng.  arches,  remain 
in  statu  quo.  There  is  a pretty  view 
from  the  Churchyard  of  the  estuary 
and  the  opposite  town.  There  is  a 
large  trade  in  agricultural  produce 
Should  the  tourist  be  spinding  an 
afternoon  here,  he  may  walk  out  past 
the  small  village  of  Ringville  to 
Helvick  Head  (8  m.),  the  S.  boundary 
of  the  harbour,  where,  if  the  weather 
is  at  all  rough,  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
fine  sea. 

The  line  from  Dungarvan  to 
Cappoquin  offers  nothing  of  special 
interest,  and  for  continuation  of  it 
by  the  Blackwater,  see  Rte.  31. 

Distances.  — Stradbally,  8|  m. ; 
Bonmahon,  13f  m. ; Kilmacthomas, 
13f  m. ; Waterford,  28^  m. ; Helvick, 
8 m.;  Clonmel,  25  m.;  Colligan,  5 m.; 
Ardmore,  14  m. ; Youghal,  18  m. 

Conveyances. — Rail  to  Waterford, 
and  to  Lismore.  Car  to  Clonmel. 


Excursion. 

Dungarvan  to  Clonmel. 

This  is  a picturesque  excursion  over 
the  high  grounds  between  the  Mona- 
vullagh and  the  Kncckmealdown 
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Mountains.  For  the  first  few  miles 
the  road  winds  by  the  side  of  the  glen 
of  the  Colligan,  a charming  ravine, 
bordered  on  each  side  by  thick  woods 
of  birch  and  fir. 

About  5 m.  up  is  Colligan , over- 
looking the  glen  and  the  distant  bay 
of  Dungarvan,  and  backed  up  by 
ranges  of  mountains. 

A still  more  charming  view  is 
gained  on  the  descent  into  the  valley 
of  the  Nier,  a rapid  and  impetuous 
stream,  rising  on  the  slopes  of  Knock- 
anaffrin,  near  the  source  of  the  Mahon. 
As  we  descend  this  valley  we  pass 
Bally  macarbry , and  a little  farther  on 
Bally  malcee. 

From  this  point  the  Nier  dashes 
off  to  the  1.,  to  fall  into  the  Suir,  the 
road  climbing  a long  hill,  and  even- 
tually descending  into  the  richly 
cultivated  vale  of  the  Suir.  The  main 
points  of  scenic  interest  in  this  valley 
are  the  noble  peaks  of  the  Galty 
Mountains  on  the  1.,  with  their 
peculiar  ravines  and  gullies  (Rte.  30), 
and  the  rounded  boss  of  Slievenaman 
right  over  Clonmel.  At  25  m.  the 
Suir  is  crossed  by  a handsome  stone 
Bridge , and  the  traveller  enters 
Clonmel  (Rte.  30). 


Return  to  Main  Route. 

From  Dungarvan  to  Youghal  the 
read  is  hilly.  At  Killongford  Bridge , 
68J  m.,  it  crosses  the  mouth  of  the 
River,,  Brickey,  and  ascends  a low 
range  of  hills  that  run  in  a S.E. 
direction  from  the  Blackwater,  near 
Lismore,  to  the  Suir. 


De'tour  to  Ardmore  and  Whiting 
Bay. 

At  the  11th  m.  from  Dungarvan  a 
road  to  the  1,  3 m.  leads  to  Ardmore. 
Its  interesting  remains  consist  of  a 
Round  Tower,  Cathedral,  Church, 
Oratory,  and  Well.  They  nearly  all 
bear  the  name  of  the  patron  saint 
and  early  missionary  St,  Declan,  to 


whom  St.  Patrick  gave  the  con- 
version of  the  Desii,  and  who  com- 
menced his  Christianising  labours  in 
the  5th  cent.  Of  all  the  buildings, 
the  Oratory  is  the  most  ancient,  and 
probably  of  the  same  date  as  St. 
Declan,  who  died  in  450.  It  is  a rude 
primitive  little  hut  of  13  ft.  4 in. 
long  by  8 ft.  9 in.  broad,  with  walls 
2 ft.  5 in.  thick,  the  original  door  of . 
which  (now  blocked  up  by  accumu- 
lations of  earth)  has  its  lintel  formed 
of  a single  stone  6 ft.  in  length.  The 
side  walls  project  2 ft.  beyond  the 
gables.  It  is  lighted  by  an  E.  window 
with  a single-piece  circular  head. 
The  exterior  arch  is  also  cut  from  a 
single  stone,  and  is  6 ft.  in  length. 
There  was  also  a monastery  founded 
by  Declan,  which  appears  to  have 
arrived  at  considerable  importance 
in  learning  and  ecclesiastical  matters, 
its  heads  usually  ranking  as  bishops. 

The  Cathedral  consists  of  a choir, 
probably  the  earliest  portion  of  the 
building,  which  is  separated  from  a 
nave  of  later  date  by  a remarkably 
beautiful  Pointed  arch  with  capitals 
sculptured  in  the  form  of  lotus-buds. 
This  portion  was  entered  from  the 
S.  by  a doorway,  now  built  up,  and 
presents  in  the  N.  wall  a course  of 
masonry  of  rude  and  Cyclopean 
character,  of  probably  the  same  date 
as  the  oratory.  The  nave  is  of 
the  11th  cent.,  of  the  Hiberno- 
Romanesque  style.  It  was  entered 
by  a doorway  on  the  S.  (now7  blocked) 
and  one  on  the  N.,  containing  a 
good  round-headed  arch,  within 
which  a later  pointed  door  has  been 
inserted.  The  N.  wall  of  the  nave 
contains  not  only  the  2 available 
windows,  but  also  decorations  of 
arcades  of  very  early  Norman  date. 
The  chief  beauty  of  design,  how- 
ever, is  lavished  on  the  W.  gate. 
The  interior  of  the  cathedral  con- 
tains a trefoil-headed  canopy,  a 
sepulchral  arch,  and  a couple  Of 
Ogham  Stones.  One  was  found 
in  1844,  built  into  the  E.  gable  of 
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St.  Dec! ail’s  Oratory,  and  removed 
to  the  chancel  of  the  Cathedral.  It 
was  the  stone  of  Lngud,  the  son  of 
Cacuo,  the  son  of  Cafu,  the  son  of 
Of,  and  speaks  of  his  death  by 
drowning.  “ This,”  says  Brash, 
“is  the  longest  Ogham  inscription 

1 have  seen  upon  any  monument.” 
The  other  marks  the  burial-place  of 
“ Amadu.” 

“The  W.  Gate  presents  a series  of 
sculptured  niches  of  elaborate  execu- 
tion. About  6 ft.  from  the  ground  are 

2 large  semicircular  compartments, 
enclosed  in  a moulded  string-course. 
In  that  to  the  N.  are  3 arched  niches, 
the  central  one  containing  a sculpture 
representing  the  Tree  of  Life,  with 
the  serpent  coiled  round  the  trunk, 
and  Adam  and  Eve  standing  on  either 
side.  The  right-hand  niche  of  this 
compartment  commemorates  the  con- 
version of  the  Pagan  Prince  of  the 
Desii,  who,  with  his  spear  couched 
and  resting  on  his  shoulder,  bows 
himself  before  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary. The  left-hand  niche  con- 
tains an  ox.  At  the  top  of  the  S. 
compartment  is  the  Judgment  of 
Solomon,  and  below  it  are  6 niches,  in 
the  square  niche  to  the  extreme  left 
being  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  in  the 
remaining  4 the  Magi  with  their 
Offerings.”  — Dayman. 

The  Round  Tower,  J m.  to  the  S. 
on  Ram  Head,  is  remarkably  perfect, 
and  is  97  ft.  in  height,  with  a conical 
cap,  somewhat  thrown  out  of  the 
perpendicular  by  lightning.  The 
door  is  13  ft.  from  the  ground,  and 
has  a bead  decoration  round  the 
edges.  The  tower  is  divided  by 
string-courses  into  5 storeys,  all  of 
which  may  be  viewed  from  the 
interior  by  means  of  a ladder  which 
gives  access  to  the  door. 

“The  lower  storeys  are  lighted  by 
splaying  spike-holes,  some  having 
square,  some  having  circular  heads  ; 
and,  as  the  visitor  ascends,  he  meets 
grotesque  corbels  at  intervals,  staring 
at  him  from  the  concave  walls.  The 
highest  story  has  4 tapered  windows, 


facing  the  cardinal  points.  The  stone 
lintels  remain  over  the  opes  where  the 
beam  of  the  bell  rested,  which,  tra- 
dition says,  was  of  so  deep  and 
powerful  a tone  that  it  was  heard 
at  Gleann-mor,  or  the  Great  Glen, 
8 m.  distant.”— II ay m an. 

From  excavations  made  at  the 
base  of  this  tower  by  a number  of 
antiquaries,  when  two  skeletons  were 
discovered,  Windele  deduced  that 
the  round  towers  were  used  princi- 
pally for  sepulchral  purposes — a 
conclusion  which  is  contested  by 
Petrie  in  his  volume  on  the  Round 
Towers,  p.  81. 

St.  Declan’s  Well  stands  on  a 
rather  precipitous  rock,  overhanging 
the  sea.  Over  the  2 doorways  are 
rudely  sculptured  effigies  of  the 
Crucifixion.  The  festival  of  St. 
Declan  is  held  on  the  24th  July, 
when  numbers  of  devotees  attend 
and  perform  the  penance  of  crawling 
three  times  under  St.  Declan’s  Slone , 
a large  conglomerate  boulder  lying 
among  the  boulders  on  the  strand. 
This  observance  is  considered  good 
for  certain  ailments,  especially  pains 
in  the  back ! 

Close  to  the  well  is  Teampull-Deis- 
cart  (Church  of  the  south),  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  in  the 
13th  cent,  by  Moel-ettrim  O’D^iuibe 
Rathra,  Bishop  of  Ardmore.  The 
remains  consist  of  a W.  gable  and  S. 
wall,  with  a doorway  in  the  latter 
possessing  “ the  keystone  of  the 
flat  arch,  on  its  bend,  apparently  in- 
verted, a matter  which  has  given 
rise  to  much  speculation;  but  the 
result  of  a keen  scrutiny  will  show 
that  it  was  so  cut  to  a depth  of  a 
few  inches  only,  and  that  then  it  is 
constructed  as  usual  to  meet  the 
laws  of  gravitation.”  A Castle  lay 
E.  of  the  Church,  and  it  and  the 
Round  Tower  sustained  a one  day’s 
siege  in  1642.  They  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Irish,  and  a narrative 
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by  oli e present  says,  “In  the  Castle 
were  114  able  men,  besides  183 
women  and  children,  22  pound  of 
powder  and  bullets  answerable,  in 
the  Steeple  were  only  40  men,  who 
had  about  12  pound  of  powder  and 
shot  enough.  The  next  day  we 
hanged  117.” 

A Grannog  has  been  discovered  on 
the  beach,  which  is  covered  by  the 
sea  at  full  tide. 

From  Ardmore  the  pedestrian  may 
walk  past  Whiting  Bay  and  Wood- 
bine Bill,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Roche 
family,  to  the  Ferry.  The  carriage- 
road  takes  a longer  round,  rejoining 
the  Dungarvan  road  at  Kinsalebeg, 
with  a quaint  old  Church , and  passing 
Pilltown,  where  slight  remains  of  a 
Castle  of  the  Walshes  exist.  It  is 
said  that  a small  pill  on  which  the 
village  is  situated  was,  at  a very 
remote  date,  the  ancient  course  of  the 
Blackwater,  which  emptied  itself  into 
Whiting  Bay  instead  of  that  of 
Youghal. 

**  Past  Lismore  the  Avonmore  doth  flow, 

And  Ardmore  sees  it  to  the  ocean  go.” 

‘ Faerie  Queene.’ 


Return  to  Main  Route. 

We  now  cross  the  Iron  Bridge , 
which  replaced,  in  1880,  that  built 
of  Memel  fir,  in  1829,  by  Nimmo, 
the  engineer.  It  consists  of  622  ft. 
of  30  ft.  spans,  and  661  ft.  of  5 large 
spans  eacli  of  100  ft.,  with  50  ft.  on 
each  side  of  the  pier  for  passage  of 
vessel^,  To  connect  the  bridge  with 
the  shore  there  is  a causeway  of  485 
ft.,  making  a total  length  of  1768  ft., 
having  traversed  which  the  tourist 
enters  the  county  of  Cork,  and  at 
18  m.  the  seaport  of 

Youghal  # (Ir.  Eochaill , Yew- 
wood). 

History. — Though  an  ancient  place, 
little  is  known  of  it  before  the  coming 


of  the  Ang. -Normans.  King  John 
granted  it  a charter  in  1209,  and 
during  the  middle  ages  it  was  identi- 
fied with  the  fortunes  of  the  Geral- 
dines. In  1579,  Desmond  rebelling, 
plundered  the  town.  Ormonde  sent 
troops  by  sea  from  Waterford  to  its 
aid,  but  they  were  repulsed  ; it  soon 
afterwards  surrendered  to  him,  and  he 
hanged  Coppinger  the  Mayor  before 
his  own  door,  for  having  failed  in  his 
promise  to  protect  the  town.  It  is 
identified  with  Raleigh  and  Richard 
Boyle,  who  was  created  Baron  of 
Youghal  in  1616  and  Earl  of  Cork  in 
1620.  He  defended  it  in  1641,  and 
here  he  died  in  1643.  It  was  besieged 
in  1645  by  the  Irish  under  Lord 
Castlehaven,  and  in  1649  Cromwell 
entered  it  and  made  it  his  headquarters 
for  a time. 

Youghal  is  a quaint  and  interest- 
ing town,  with  a Pop.  of  4317,  situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  a hill,  partly 
wooded  and  partly  rocky,  overlook- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater, 
wdiich,  immediately  after  passing  the 
bridge,  swells  out  into  a lagoon  of 
considerable  size,  though  shallow 
depth,  with  flat  shores  on  either 
side.  Between  the  town  and  the 
ferry  it  becomes  very  much  nar- 
rower, but  immediately  widens 
again,  while  the  character  of  its 
banks  changes  to  rocky  and  pre- 
cipitous headlands.  It  has  become 
a fashionable  watering-place,  and 
has  a good  shore  for  bathing.  The 
Strand,  or  modem  portion  of  the 
town,  stretches  along  the  shore,  and 
has  hotels,  lodging-houses,  and 
many  modern  residences. 

The  older  portion  of  the  town 
consists  of  a Main  Street  over  1 m.  in 
length,  with  branches  to  the  water- 
side, and  narrow  streets  striking  up 
the  hill.  Youghal  thrives  by  its 
coasting-vessels,  fishing,  and  pro- 
vision trade.  Beautiful  Point-lace 
is  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Presentation  Sisters;  it  is  so  fine  that 
some  of  it  costs  as  much  as  50 1.  a 
yard.  Across  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour there  is  a bar,  but  vessels  that 
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are  of  not  more  than  10  or  12  ft. 
draught,  can  always  find  water  to 
cross.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
entrance  there  is  a Lighthouse , com- 
pleted 1852,  on  the  site  of  a light 
tower  belonging  to  the  Nunnery  of 
St.  Ann’s.  Portions  of  the  Walls  and 
the  Water  Gate  or  li  Cromwell’s 
Arch”  are  standing.  In  the  Main 
Street  is  a curious  structure  known 
as  the  Clock  Gate,  erected  in  1771 
with  a wide  archway,  above  which 
rises  a square  tower  of  4 stories, 
surmounted  by  a clock  lantern. 
Farther  on  the  rt.  is  an  old  tower 
called  Tfnte’s  Castle.  Beyond  this 
to  the  1.  is 

St.  Mary’s  Collegiate  Church,  a 

beautiful  building,  lately  restored 
to  its  former  magnificence  from  the 
ruins  in  which  it  lay  for  so  many 
years.  There  aie  traces  of  a 
Church  of  the  11th  cent.,  in  the 
building  restored  by  the  8th  Earl 
of  Desmond.  As  long  ago  as  1681 
it  is  described  by  Dyneley  “ as  being 
in  use,  though  much  out  of  repaire. 
It  was  antiently  a collegiate  church, 
and  at  this  time  sayd  to  be  the 
fairest  parish  church  of  the  pro- 
vince.” The  College  was  founded 
in  1464  by  the  8th  Earl  of  Desmond, 
and  consisted  of  a warden,  8 fellows, 
and  8 singing-men  ; and  the  Church, 
as  it  stood  prior  to  the  restoration, 
was  of  remarkably  beautiful  Dec. 
architecture.  Gerald,  16th  Earl  of 
Desmond,  during  his  rebellion, 
occupied  the  town  for  5 days;  his 
followers  ruined  the  college,  un- 
roofed the  choir  of  the  Church, 
and  destroyed  the  side  chapels  and 
many  of  the  tombs. 

Externally  the  Church  consists  of 
a nave  with  side  aisles,  a chancel 
with  battlemented  walls,  to  which  a 
sacristy,  now  taken  away,  was  once 
attached,  2 transepts,  with  a square 
Tower , 63  ft.  high,  the  wall  of  which 
is  8 ft.  in  thickness ; it  is  separated 
from  the  Ch.  and  is  used  as  a belfry. 
A bell-tower  stood  at  the  W.  end, 


and  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Church  a 
mortuary  chapel  extended  for  some 
distance.  There  is  a good  Early 
Eng.  IF.  Doorwa/y , with  cylindrical 
shafts  and  clustered  mouldings. 
On  entering  this  door  is  a round- 
headed  arch  leading  to  the  bell- 
tower,  removed  in  1792.  The  nave, 
with  its  old  oak  roof,  is  separated 
from  the  side  aisles  by  5 Early 
Pointed  arches  on  each  side.  There 
is  a fine  octagonal  Font  supported 
on  a central  and  4 outer  moulded 
pillars,  the  latter  terminating  in  4 
Ogee  arches;  it  has  a fine  domed 
oak  covering.  Notice  in  the  N. 
transept  a singular  obtuse-angled 
arch,  enclosing  a Tomb-recess,  13th 
cent.,  in  which  is  a recumbent 
effigy;  a carved-oak  pulpit  with 
modern  base ; a double  Piscina. 
Among  the  Monuments  are  those  to 
Hartford,  Mayor,  1618;  to  the 
Uniacke  family,  1632;  the  Nagles, 
1633 ; Tobin’s  floor  monument, 
1557  ; Patrick  Ronan  (floor),  1624  ; 
Llewellyn,  Mayor  of  Youghal,  1628 ; 
also  a round-arched  Norman  tomb. 
On  the  S.  wall  of  the  nave  is  a 
curiously  - carved  wooden  Cradle 
(1684),  in  which  the  sword  of  the 
corporation  used  to  repose.  In  the 
S.  aisle  is  the  Early  Eng.  Tomb  and 
recumbent  figure  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond,  the  restorer  of  the  Church ; 
and  of  Mathew  le  Mercer  (about 
13th  cent.).  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
Chancel  is  the  closed  doorway  of  the 
sacristy,  and  on  the  S.  is  one  leading 
into  the  Ch.-yd.  It  is  a good  exam- 
ple of  the  Dec.  style  of  the  14th 
cent.  The  chancel  is  lighted  by  a 
good  6-light  E.  Window  of  stained 
glass  (1851),  containing  the  arms  of 
the  Desmonds,  Raleigh,  Earl  of 
Cork,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
many  others.  It  also  contains  an 
Altar-tomb  to  Thomas  Fleming, 
Piscina  and  Sedilia  on  the  S.W. 
In  the  N.  wall  is  a fine  Tomb-recess 
of  Thomas  Fleming,  Lord  Slane 
(15th  cent.),  and  a monument  to 
the  restorer  of  the  Ch.,  the  Rev. 
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Pierce  Win.  Drew.  Observe  also 
above  the  windows  the  apertures 
for  reverberation.  In  the  S.  Tran- 
sept, anciently  called  the  Chantry 
of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  which  was 
purchased  from  the  Corporation 
by  the  Earl  of  Cork  in  1606,  are 
the  Tombs  of  the  foundeis,  Bichard 
Bennett  and  his  wife,  restored  by 
the  Earl  of  Cork  in  1619.  The 
effigies  he  caused  to  be  curved 
in  the  costumes  of  bis  day,  and 
painted  in  colours.  In  the  W.  wall 
is  his  own  Monument  in  the  Italian 
style,  with  effigies  of  himself,  his 
wives,  and  9 of  his  children,  and 
“ so  amply  illustrated  by  explicit 
and  copious  inscriptions  as  to  pre- 
sent a series  of  heraldic  and  genea- 
logical memoirs.”  It  was  carefully 
restored  and  repainted  some  years 
ago  (see  ‘St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,’ 
p.  22);  also  a monument  to  Lord 
Brogliill  and  several  sepulchral 
slabs. 

The  Churchyard  is  surrounded  by 
the  town  - ualls  of  Youghal,  flanked 
by  the  Earl  of  Cork’s  ugly  round 
towers.  On  the  N.  side  is  the 
College  House,  built  by  the  1st 
Earl  of  Cork  on  the  foundations  of 
the  earlier  building.  The  visitor 
should  ascend  the  Church  tower  for 
the  sake  of  the  view,  which,  though 
not  extensive,  is  very  pretty ; it  em- 
braces on  the  N.  the  bridge  over  the 
Blackwater,  the  wooded  hills  above, 
and,  in  the  extreme  distance,  the 
summits  of  the  Knockmealdown 
Hills.  On  the  E.  is  Ferry  Point, 
with  its  Church,  while  immediately 
underneath  lies  the  town  with  its 
ruined  abbeys  and  populous  streets 
in  close  juxtaposition. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Church  is  the 
House  (now  called  Myrtle  Grove) 
of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  ^vho,  in 
1588-89,  was  chief  magistrate  of 
Youghal,  and  where  he  enter- 
tained the  poet  Spenser.  This 
was  the  Warden’s  house,  much 
modified  in  process  of  time.  Here 
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also  resided  Sir  Bichard  Norris, 
Sir  Geo.  Carew,  Lords-President  of 
Munster,  and  the  Earl  of  Cork.  It 
is  a perfect  Elizabethan  gabled 
house,  with  some  of  the  rooms 
wainscoted  and  decorated  with 
carved  oak,  especially  the  mantel- 
piece of  the  drawing-room  and  Sir 
Walter’s  bedroom.  The  house  is 
said  to  contain  a subterranean  pas- 
sage from  the  dining-room  to  the 
old  tower  of  the  Church.  In  the 
garden,  according  to  well-established 
local  tradition,  is  Baleigh’s  Yew-tree , 
wheie  the  knight  may  have  “ drunk 
tobacco,”  as  the  habit  was  then 
called,  and  read  over  the  manu- 
script of  the  ‘Faerie  Queene.’ 
This  garden  is  also  celebrated 
because  in  it  the  first  potato  was 
planted  in  Ireland.  Three  seig- 
niories and  a half,  amounting  to 
42,000  acres,  were  granted  to  Baleigh 
of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Earl 
of  Desmond,  which  he  disposed  of 
to  the  Earl  of  Cork  in  1602.  To 
the  N.  of  the  town  is  the  Dominican 
Friary,  or  North  Abbey,  founded  in 
1268  by  Thomas  FitzGerald,  sur- 
named  the  Ape.  The  remains  con- 
sist of  the  W.  gable  with  its  doorway 
and  a 3-light  window,  and  a portion 
of  the  arch  connecting  the  nave  with 
the  aisle.  There  are  no  remains  of 
the  Franciscan  Monastery  (the  South 
Abbey),  founded  in  1224  by  Maurice 
FitzGerald,  the  first  to  the  Order  in 
Ireland.  There  are  some  traces  of 
the  St.  John's  House  of  Benedictines , 
founded  in  the  14th  cent.,  and  con- 
verted in  the  reign  of  Charles  If. 
into  a storehouse  for  keeping  ammu- 
nition. The  E.  wall  of  the  chapel 
possesses  a pointed  doorway,  with 
ornamented  spandrels,  and  a few 
square-headed  windows. 

Conveyances . — Bail  to  Cork ; a 
steamer  in  the  summer  season  to 
Cappoquin. 

Distances.  — Ardmore,  6J  mi. ; 
Dungarvan,  18  m. ; Cappoquin, 
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16  m. ; Lismore  (road),  18  m. ; 
Strancally,  10  m. ; Tallow,  14  m.  ; 
Rhincrew,  2J  m.;  Midleton,  14 J m.; 
Cork,  26f  m. 

Excursions : — 

1.  Cappoquin  and  the  Blackwater. 
(See  Rte.  31.) 

2.  Castlemartyr.  (See  below.) 

3.  Ardmore.  (See  p.  391.) 

The  remainder  of  the  route  from 
Youghal  to  Cork  is  traversed  by 
railway. 

6|  m.  Killeagh,  a small  town  ad- 
joining the  grounds  of  Ahadoe  (Sir  A. 
R.  de  Capell  Brooke,  Bart.),  where 
the  family  of  Capell  have  lived  for 
600  consecutive  years — an  unusual 
tenure,  which  the  peasantry  have 
recognised  by  terming  it  “ The 
Maiden  Estate,”  in  allusion  to  its 
never  having  been  forfeited.  The 
grounds,  which  extend  for  a con- 
siderable distance  up  a romantic 
glen,  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty 
and  the  extent  of  their  views. 

9 1 m.  Mogeely  Stat.  1J  m.  to 
the  1.  are  the  small  town  and 
demesne  of  Castlemartyr  ( Inn),  the 
former  once  a place  of  consider- 
able importance,  as  commanding  the 
country  between  Cork  and  Youghal, 
and  the  latter  the  beautiful  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Shannon.  Within  the 
grounds  were  2 Churches,  of  which 
nothing  remains  but  a burial-ground. 
There  are  the  remains  of  the  Castle 
of  Imoltilly , long  the  seat  of  the 
FitzGeralds,  who  were  its  seneschals  ; 
it  underwent  at  different  times  much 
severe  treatment ; it  was  taken  after 
a protracted  siege  by  Lord  In  chi- 
quin  in  1645.  Henry  Boyle,  de- 
scendant of  the  Earl  of  Cork,  and 
Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  created  Earl  of  Shannon 
and  Baron  of  Castlemartyr  in  1756. 
He  greatly  enlarged  the  present 
mansion,  partly  erected  by  the  first 
Earl  of  Orrery  (Lord  Broghill),  who 


died  here.  Passing  Broohdate  House, 
we  arrive  at 

14§  m.  Midleton  # (Pop.  3246),  a 
neat  and  thriving  town  of  one  long 
street,  with  a good  agricultural 
trade,  and  a distillery.  It  owes 
much  to  the  Brodrick  family,  who 
take  the  title  of  viscount  from  the 
place.  John  Philpot  Curran  was 
educated  at  the  Classical  School 
here,  which  was  founded  by  Eliza- 
beth Yilliers,  Countess  of  Orkney, 
in  1696,  out  of  a grant  of  forfeited 
lands  made  to  her  by  William  III. 

1 m.  S.  is  Ballynacorra,  a small 
port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Owenacurra 
River.  The  spot  is  shown  where 
Raleigh  held  the  ford  single-handed 
until  his  men  arrived  to  his  aid.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Midleton,  near 
the  rly.,  are  Cahirmone  (Viscount 
Midleton),  in  the  grounds  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  a castle ; Box - 
borough ; Killeagh ; Broomfield  ; and 
Ballyedmond . 

18  m.,  passing  Carrigtuohill  Stat., 
near  which  a number  of  Subterranean 
Chambers  were  discovered  in  1835. 
S.  of  the  village  is  Barryscourt 
Castle , consisting  of  a large  “ bawn  ” 
defended  by  square  flankers;  the 
quadrangular  keep  is  also  defended 
by  square  towers,  and  in  the  N. 
tower  is  a small  chapel.  From  here 
the  rly.  traverses  one  of  the  innu- 
merable mazes  of  Lough  Mahon,  and 
soon  joins  the  Queenstown  Rly., 
continuing  along  the  bank  of  the 
Lee  to  26J  m.  Corh  (Rte.  32). 
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ROUTE  30. 

WATERFORD  TO  CLONMEL,  CAHER, 
TIPPERARY,  AND  LIMERICK. 

This  route  is  performed  by  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Rly.,  an 
important  line  which  has  been 
extended  with  much  enterprise  W. 
to  Tralee  and  N.  through  Clare, 
Galway,  and  Mayo  to  Sligo.  It  has 
recently  been  purchased  by  the  Gt. 
S.  & W.  Rly.  Co.  The  Terminus  is 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Suir,  and  be- 
yond the  junction  with  the  Kilkenny 
line  the  Blackwater  is  crossed.  At 
7|  m.  is  Grange,  and  here  the  river 
comes  again  into  view. 

At  10  m.,  Fiddown,  the  Suir  is 
crossed  by  a remarkably  long  Bridge , 
resting  sideways  on  a large  island  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  This  is 
the  only  means  of  connection  be- 
tween the  rly.  and 

Portia w,  3 m.  to  the  S.,  a busy 
little  manufacturing  town,  where 
the  Malcomsons  of  Clonmel  have 
established  a large  factory.  About 
1^  m.  to  the  W.  is  Curraghmore , the 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford. 
The  demesne  is  2600  acres  in  extent, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
the  grounds  and  timber,  in  which 
the  Scotch  firs  are  pre-eminent.  The 
Church  of  Clonegam  has  some  good 
monuments,  and  the  graveyard  is  the 
burial-place  of  the  family.  On  the 
summit  of  the  hill  is  a Tower , com- 
manding a splendid  view,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  a youth  of  the  family, 
aged  13,  who  was  killed  while  leap- 
ing his  horse  over  a paling  near 
the  entrance  of  the  demesne.  The 
scenery  of  the  Suir  near  Fiddown  is 
very  beautiful.  The  banks  rise  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  are  finely 


wooded  at  Mount  Bolton , on  the 
1.  of  the  stream. 

On  the  rt.  is  Pilltown,  a beautiful 
and  well-kept  village ; adjoining  are 
Belline  and  Bessborough  House  de- 
mesne, the  latter  the  residence  of 
the  Earl  of  Bessborough. 


Beturn  to  Main  Route . 

Farther  on  the  rt.  is  Tybroughney 
Castle , attributed  to  King  John; 
and  at  14J  m.  we  enter 

Carrick-on-Suir*  (Pop.  5608),  a 
thriving  market  town,  which,  apart 
from  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
need  not  detain  the  tourist.  The 
only  object  of  interest  is  the  Castle 
of  the  Butlers  on  the  Tipperary  side 
of  the  river.  There  was  a priory 
here  of  the  order  of  Canons  Regular, 
and  after  the  Dissolution,  Thomas, 
10th  Earl  of  Ormonde,  built  the  resi- 
dence in  the  Tudor  style,  attached 
to  the  more  ancient  Edwardian 
Castle. 

A large  Spinning  Factory  was 
started  in  1863  by  Messrs.  Mal- 
eomson,  now  converted  into  a factory 
for  the  preparation  of  condensed 
milk ; but  the  town  depends  chiefly 
on  its  agricultural  trade.  It  con- 
tains the  usual  public  and  eccle- 
siastical buildings.  The  River  is 
crossed  by  two  Bridges  connecting 
the  suburb  Carrickbeg  in  Waterford 
with  the  town  itself  in  Tipperary. 
As  at  Clonmel,  the  Suir  divides  and 
becomes  of  considerable  breadth, 
being  navigable  for  barges  of  large 
tonnage  ; here  also  it  becomes  tidal. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
are  Tinvane  and  Mount  Richard , 
and  2 m.  to  the  N.  the  demesne  of 
Gregg . 

The  line  now  runs  W.  along  the 
picturesque  valley  of  the  Suir  formed 
on  the  N.  by  the  Slievenaman  and 
op  the  S.  by  the  wooded  outliers  of 
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the  Comeragh  mountains,  which 
descend  almost  to  the  hanks  of  the 
river.  On  the  1.  is  Goolnamuclc , 
remarkable  for  the  growth  of  native 
wood  in  the  grounds.  Farther  on 
the  rt.  is  Ballydine. 

At  22  m.  is  Kilsheelan.  On  the 
1.,  near  the  village  of  Kilsheelan 
is  Gurtetn , the  beautiful  seat  of 
Count  de  la  Poer.  It  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  Richard  Lalor  Sheii. 
The  woods  here  are  very  extensive, 
and  numerous  little  ravines  and 
dells,  each  with  its  characteristic 
rivulet,  are  continually  opening  up 
charming  bits  of  landscape.  A 
considerable  slate-quarry  has  been 
worked  at  Glen  Patrick. 

Farther  on  the  1.  is  Newtown 
Anner , the  beautifully  wooded  de- 
mesne of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans, 
to  whom  it  passed  on  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bernal  Osborne. 

At  8 m.  S.  on  the  road  to  Dungarvan, 
and  about  1§  m.  to  the  rt.,  lies  Lake 
Coumshingaun  and  other  small  tarns, 
deep  amidst  the  Comeragh  Mts.,  and 
at  the  foot  of  Knockanaffrin  (2597  ft.) 
(see  p.  389).  The  mountain  may  be 
ascended  by  striking  from  the  N.  side 
of  the  lake. 

28  m.  Clonmel  # (Pop.  8180),  is 
decidedly  the  cleanest  and  most 
business-like  inland  town  in  the  S. 
of  Ireland,  and  is,  moreover,  graced 
with  extremely  pretty  outskirts, 
diversified  with  wood  and  water. 

History. — It  was  a place  of  import- 
ance in  pre-Danish  times.  Dominican 
and  Franciscan  Friaries  were  founded 
in  the  13th  cent.,  and  a charter  was 
given  to  the  borough  as  early  as  Ed- 
ward 1.  It  was  a fortified  town,  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare in  1516,  and  bravely  resisted, 
under  Hugh  O’Neill,  a long  siege  in 
1 650  at  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  although 
it  was  eventually  obliged  to  yield.  At 
different  times  efforts  have  been  made 
to  establish  cotton  and  woollen  tpanu- 


factures — the  latter'  as  far  back  as 
1667,  when  500  Walloons  were  brought 
over  from  Canterbury  by  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  the  then  Lord-Lieutenant. 
Laurence  Sterne  was  born  here  in 
1713  ; it  is  also  associated  with 
Charles  Bianconi,  who  ran  his  first 
car  from  Clonmel  to  Caher  in  1815, 
and  made  it  the  headquarters  of  his 
system  (see  Introd.  p.  [10]). 

The  remains  of  the  walls  sur- 
round the  Churchyard,  and  are 
strengthened  at  intervals  by  square 
towers.  The  West  Gate , the  only 
one  left  out  of  the  four,  has  been 
kept  in  good  repair,  and  stands  at 
the  entrance  of  the  main  street. 
St.  Mary’s  Church  is  an  interesting 
building,  and  is  overshadowed  by  a 
thick  grove  of  trees,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  old  town  walls,  gives 
an  additional  appearance  of  age. 
The  Church  itself,  however,  has 
been  much  modernised,  though  still 
possessing  some  singular  features. 
At  the  N.E.  corner  is  an  octagonal 
steeple,  rising  from  a square  base, 
and  at  the  other  is  a square ’tower, 
where  the  sexton  resides.  The  body 
consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  the 
former  lighted  by  clerestory  windows 
and  surmounted  externally  by  bat- 
tlements. The  E.  window  is  of 
very  good  design,  and  rivals  that  of 
Hoijcross ; but  ill-advised  change 
and  restoration  have  robbed  the 
Church  of  much  of  its  interest. 
St.  Mary's  in  Irishtown  and  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul's  in  Gladstone 
Street  are  the  principal  R.  C.. 
Chapels.  Clonmel  is  situated  on 
both  banks  of  the  Suir,  and  on 
Moore  and  Long  Islands,  which  are 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  3 
Bridges.  It  is  the  assize  town  for 
the  S.  Riding  of  Tipperary,  and  has 
a Court-House  and  Gaol. 

The  Suir  is  here  a broad  and  rapid 
stream,  and  separates  the  counties  of 
Waterford  and  Tipperary,  Clonmel 
being  almost  wholly  in  the  latter 
county,  From  the  abundant  supply 
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of  water-power,  there  are  numbers  of 
flour-mills  and  warehouses,  and  before 
the  introduction  of  the  railway  there 
was  a great  trade  by  barges  to  Carrick 
and  Waterford.  The  chief  business 
of  the  town  is  in  the  exportation  of 
agricultural  produce.  The  valley  of 
the  Suir  at  this  spot  is  very  beautiful, 
Clonmel  being  sheltered  on  the  S.  by 
the  Comeragh  Mts.,  which  separate  it 
from  the  vale  of  the  Nier,  and  merge 
into  the  broad  and  lofty  group  that 
runs  towards  Dungarvan.  To  the 
N.\W  of  the  town  is  Slievenaman,  a 
conical  and  rather  isolated  hill,  2364 
ft.  in  height.  The  immediate  out- 
skirts and  banks  are  wooded  and 
pretty,  affording  very  pleasant  walks  ; 
as  “ the  Wilderness,  which,  for  solemn 
gloom  and  wild  grandeur,  might 
convey  no  inadequate  idea  of  that  in 
which  the  Baptist  preached  ; the  road 
of  Heywood,  a charming  sylvan  walk  ; 
the  Green,  commanding  a delightful 
prospect  of  the  river ; and  Fairy  Hill 
road,  the  fashionable  promenade.” — 
Hall.  The  latter  is  situated  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  river,  about  \ m.  below 
the  town. 

There  are,  also,  an  unusual 
number  of  handsome  residences  in 
the  neighbourhood.  To  the  W., 
proceeding  up  the  valley  of  the  Suir, 
are  Marlfield  (It.  Bagwell,  Esq.), 
the  grounds  of  which  are  very  pic- 
turesque ; Oaldands  ; Coole ; Knock- 
lofty , the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Donoughmore ; and  Kilmanahan 
Castle.  To  the  N.  are  Haywood 
and  Glenconnor. 

Conveyances. — Bail  to  Waterford, 
to  Limerick,  and  Thurles ; cars 
daily  to  Dungarvan,  to  Fethard,  and 
to  Cashel. 

Distances.  — Fethard,  8|  m. ; 
Thurles,  25J  m. ; Ardfinnan,  8 m ; 
Caher,  11m.;  Cashel,  14  m. ; Knock- 
lofty,  5 m. ; Gurteen,  5|  m. ; Car- 
yick,  13f  m. ; Dungarvan.  25  m. 


Branch  to  Fethard  and  Thurles, 

A branch  of  the  G.  S.  and  W.  Ely. 
brings  Clonmel  directly  to  the  main 
line  from  Dublin  to  Cork.  It  is  a 
pretty  run  to  the  curious  old  town  of 
Fethard  which  still  preserves  a 
good  portion  of  its  walls  and  gate- 
ways. It  has  a fine  Church  in  Early 
Decorated  style  (rest  >red)  with  a 
good  tower  and  E.  window. 

The  importance  of  Fethard  (lr. 
Fiodh-ard , High  wood)  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that,  by  charter 
of  Edward  III.,  it  was  governed  “ by 
a sovereign,  12  chief  burgesses,  port- 
reeve, and  an  indefinite  number  of 
freemen,  assisted  by  a recorder,  town- 
clerk,  serjeant-at-mace,  and  other 
officers.”  The  town  dates  from  the 
reign  of  King  John,  and  had  an 
Augustinian  Monastery,  which,  with 
its  possessions,  was  granted  to  Sir 
Edmund  Butler  at  the  Dissolution. 
The  Church  is  preserved  in  the  present 
R.  C.  parochial  building.  Fethard 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Cromwell 
in  1650.  An  old  custom  long  pre- 
vailed that  through  the  gate,  now 
removed,  by  which  he  entered,  no 
corpse  was  carried,  though  it  lay  in 
the  direct  route.  A pump  stands 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  cross,  and  a 
corpse  when  carried  through  the  town 
is  brought  round  it. 

There  is  nothing  further  of  special 
note  until  the  main  line  is  reached, 
2 m.  S.  of  Thurles  (see  Ete.  27). 

The  tourist  can  make  an  excur- 
sion to  Fethard  from  Clonmel  by  a 
road  which  crosses  the  river  Moyle, 
and  passes  Lakefield.  If  the  tourist 
has  time  he  should  return  by 
another  road  along  the  banks  of  the 
Clashawley,  which  are  ornamented 
with  the  woods  of  Grove  House  and 
KUtinan  Castle  (R.  Cooke,  Esq.), 
very  finely  placed  on  a precipitous 
rock  overlooking  the  river. 

Opposite  is  the  huge  mass  of  Slieve- 
naman (2364  ft.),  or  in  ore  properly 
Sliabh-m-mban-Femheann  (the  Mo  uii- 
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tain  of  the  fair  women  of  Feimheann), 
on  the  summit  of  which  Finn  McCoul, 
wishing  to  take  a wife,  and  puzzled  as 
to  his  choice,  seated  himself,  while  all 
who  chose  ran  a race  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top,  the  winner  to  secure  the 
honour  of  his  hand.  This  honour  was 
obtained  by  Graine,  daughter  of  Cor- 
mac,  King  of  Ireland,  who  proved 
herself  not  only  the  fleetest  but  the 
Ion  gest-wind  ed . 

Slievenaman  is  also  celebrated  bj7, 
Ossian  as  the  hunting-ground  of  the 
Finian  chiefs : — 

“ One  day  Finn  and  Oscar 

Followed  the  chase  in  Sliabb-na-mban- 
Feimheann, 

With  three  thousand  Finian  chiefs, 

Ere  the  sun  looked  out  from  his  circle." 

Geologically  speaking,  this  block  of 
mountain  consists  of  Old  Red  sand- 
stone, although  on  its  eastern  slope 
some  clay  slates  appear  (associated 
with  some  igneous  rocks),  believed  to 
be  of  Lower  Silurian  era.  At  its  N.E. 
termination  is  the  village  of  Nine- 
milehouse,  and  a little  beyond  it 
Killamery,  where,  in  a quarry  300 
yards  from  the  Church,  the  fossil-col- 
lector may  find  Cycfopteris  Hibernia. 


Return  to  Main  Route. 

From  Clonmel  we  leave  for  a 
time  the  valley  of  the  Suir  and  pass 
on  the  rt.  Loughloliery  Castle , and  on 
the  1.  Garnavilla , long  known  in 
Ned  Lysaght’s  song,  ‘Lovely  Kate 
of  Garnavilla.’  Again,  approach- 
ing the  Suir,  and  sweeping  N.,  the 
line  enters 

39  m.  Caller#,  a thriving  town 
of  some  2046  Inhab.,  in  the  midst 
of  charming  scenery  and  well-kept 
estates.  From  its  situation  in  what 
used  to  be  a rich  corn  country,  Caher 
was  a great  place  for  flour-mills ; 
one  large  mill  still  exists,  although 
little  wheat  is  now  locally  grown. 
As  its  name  ( Caller  or  Cathair)  im- 
plies it  is  a place  of  great  antiquity, 


and  a stone  fort  existed  here  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Castle  at  a very 
early  period.  The  principal  object 
of  interest  in  the  town,  which,  by 
the  way.  is  unusually  clean  and  well 
kept,  is  the  Castle,  which  stands  on 
an  island  in  the  Suir.  It  was  origi- 
nally built  in  1142  by  Conor  O’Brien, 
lord  of  Thomond,  and  was  judi- 
ciously restored  in  1840  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Glengall.  Notwithstanding 
its  age,  there  is  but  little  history 
attached  to  it,  except  that  it  under- 
went a siege  in  1599  by  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  again  by  Lord  Inchiquin,  in 
1647,  and  2 or  3 years  later  by 
Cromwell.  “It  is  of  considerable 
extent,  but  irregular  outline,  con- 
sequent upon  its  adaptation  to  the 
form  and  broken  surface  of  its  in- 
sular site,  and  consists  of  a great 
square  keep,  surrounded  by  exten- 
sive outworks,  forming  an  outer  and 
inner  vallum,  with  a small  courtyard 
between  the  two,  these  outworks 
being  flanked  by  7 towers,  4 of 
which  are  circular,  and  3 of  larger 
size  square.” 

The  Artillery  Barracks  are  about 
H m.  outside  of  the  town. 

The  tourist  should  not  omit  to  visit 
the  demesne  of  Caher  Park  (Lady 
Margaret  Charteris),  which  stretches 
for  about  2 m.  alongside  of  the  Suir, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  laid-out  and 
most  beautiful  estates  in  the  county. 
The  Cottage  in  the  Park  is  a favourite 
resort  for  its  picturesque  and  secluded 
position.  This  fine  estate  was  long 
the  property  of  the  Earls  of  Glen- 
gall, and  is  now  owned  by  the  Lady 
Margaret  Charteris,  only  surviving 
child  of  the  last  Lord  Glengall.  On 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  the  ruins 
of  Caher  Abbey , founded  for  Canons 
Regular  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 

Permits  to  visit  Caber  Castle  and 
Caher  Park  can  be  obtained  at  the 
Estate  Office  in  the  town.  Half  a 
mile  beyond  it  is  the  modern  man- 
sion of  that  name.  About  3 m.  from 
Caher  on  the  road  to  Cashel  on  the 
1.  is  the  Moat  of  Knockgrafon  which 
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Crofton  Choke!  has  made  the  scene 
of  one  of  his  legendary  tales. 

Conveyances.  — Bail  to  Limerick 
and  Waterford  ; car  to  Clogheen  and 
Lismore. 

Distances.  — Waterford,  39  m. ; 
Clonmel,  11m.;  Tipperary,  13£  m. ; 
Mitchelstown,  17  m. ; the  Caves, 
10 J m ; Ardfinnan,  6 m. ; Cashel, 
11  m. ; Lismore,  21  m. 

Excursions. 

1.  Mitchelstown  Caves. 

2.  Ardfinnan. 

3.  Cashel. 

4.  Lismore. 

[Mitchelstown  Caves  may  be 
visited  from  here  (Rte.  31),  as  well 
as  Ardfinnan,  the  Hill  of  St.  Finan, 
the  leper,  who  founded  here  a mo- 
nastery in  the  7th  cent.  The  in- 
terest of  Ardfinnan,  however,  is  due 
not  to  this,  but  to  a Castle  built  by 
King  John  when  Earl  of  Morton. 
It  is  a large,  rambling  ruin  of  quad- 
rangular shape,  and  flanked  by 
square  towers  at  the  corners,  two  of 
which  are  in  very  good  preservation. 
Its  position  on  a steep,  precipitous 
rock  overlooking  the  Suir,  and  with 
a background  of  the  distant  ranges 
of  the  Galty  and  Kockmealdown 
Hills,  has  a fine  effect.  The  castle 
is  said  to  have  been  granted  after  its 
erection  to  the  Knights  Templars, 
and  was  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  Irish  fortresses  until  its 
destruction  by  Cromwell,  who 
planted  his  cannon  on  the  opposite 
hill.  The  Suir  is  crossed  by  a 
remarkably  long  Bridge  of  14 
arches,  carrying  the  road  from 
Clonmel  to  Cork.  The  tourist,  if 
travelling  towards  Waterford,  may, 
instead  of  returning  to  Caher,  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  Clonmel,  8 m.] 

Leaying  Caher  Stat.  the  line 
crosses  the  Suir,  along  the  valley  of 
which  it  has  practically  kept  from 
[Ireland.] 


Waterford.  On  the  left  are  the 
Galty  Mountains,  beyond  which  the 
Aherlow  Valley  joins  that  of  the 
Suir. 

This  large  and  important  group 
occupies  an  area  which  may  be  broadly 
defined  by  the  boundary  points  of 
Caher,  Tipperary,  Kilmallock,  Kil- 
dorrery,  and  Mitchelstown ; although 
the  western  portion,  known  as  the 
Ballyhoura  hills,  overlooking  Butte- 
vant,  are  somewhat  divided  from  the 
main  group  by  a depression  between 
Mitchelstown  and  Galbally.  Here  the 
Aherlow  rises,  taking  a northerly 
course  as  far  as  the  last-named  town, 
and  then  turning  to  the  W.  The  true 
Galty  range  is  not  only  lofty,  but 
peculiarly  conspicuous  and  picturesque 
from  its  sudden  elevation  from  the 
plains  of  Tipperary,  and  for  the  bold 
escarpments  and  precipitous  gullies  on 
every  side,  but  more  particularly  on 
the  S.,  which  faces  the  Knockmeal- 
down  Mountains,  and  overlooks  Mit- 
chelstown. The  summit  of  Galtymore, 
3015  ft.,  is  plainly  visible  from  any  of 
the  Killarney  Mts.,  and  is  one  of  the 
three  highest  points  in  the  S.  of 
Ireland.  It  commands  a magnificent 
view  in  clear  weather,  extending  over 
eight  counties ; northwards  to  the 
Slieve  Bloom  Mts.,  and  over  the 
plain  watered  by  the  Shannon  ; away 
W.  to  the  mountains  round  Killarney  ; 
southwards  along  the  ridges  of  the 
Knockmealdown  and  Comeragh  to 
Waterford.  The  whole  of  the  Galty 
range  is  composed  of  Old  Red  sand- 
stone, which  rises  up  from  under  the 
limestone  of  Mitchelstown  Valley. 
Here  Old  Red  beds  rest  on  Lower 
Silurian  rocks,  as  may  be  seen  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  range,  in  the  remarkable 
excavation,  Pigeon  Rock  Glen,  “ where, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  Coolatinnv 
stream,  the  Lower  Silurian  in  the  bed 
of  the  rock  for  about  ^ m.  is  covered 
on  either  side  by  beds  of  Old  Red, 
that  appear  one  above  another  in  the 
sides  of  the  glen,  uniting  above  in 
consequence  of  the  rise  of  ground,  and 
below  in  consequence  of  their  own  dip 
becoming  greater  than  that  of  the 
slope  of  the  hill.” — Geol.  Sur.  The 
botanist  will  find  on  Galtymore,  Carex 
rifjida , Baxi frcig a hirta , and  Ranun- 
2 D 
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cuius  hirsutus.  Galtymofe  can  be 
approached  either  from  Caher  or  Mit- 
chelstown  by  driving  to  Mountain 
Lodge  and  approaching  it  from  thence. 
A descent  can  be  made  by  the  N.  side 
into  Tipperary,  by  bearing  for  Bally - 
nacourty  House  and  crossing  the 
Aherlow. 

Crossing  the  Aherlow,  we  pass  on 
the  rt.  Kilmoyler  and  Lismcicue , and 
at  47f  m.  is  Bansha.  On  the  1.  are 
Bansha  Wood,  and  Castle . 

Near  Bansha  is  Thomastoivn , where 
in  the  18th  cent,  the  owner,  Mr. 
Mathew,  a man  of  wealth,  built  a 
large  mansion  and  dispensed  profuse 
hospitality  in  a most  quixotic  manner. 
There  was  accommodation  for  forty 
guests,  who  ordered  at  pleasure,  as  if 
in  a hotel,  and  engaged  in  any  sports 
and  amusements  they  pleased,  without 
restriction.  A cotfee  house,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  was  attached,  and 
waiters  attended  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  visitors.  The  owner  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  treated  as  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  but  only  as  a guest. 
He  exercised  strict  control  over  all, 
kept  the  best  disciplined  servants,  and 
was  among  the  first  who  abolished 
the  custom  of  giving  “vails.”  Here 
Swift  stayed  four  months  on  a visit ; 
Dr.  Sheridan  accompanied  him,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  the  visit  in  his 
‘ Life  ’ of  the  Dean.  Here,  too,  was 
born,  in  1790,  Theobald  Mathew,  the 
Capuchin  Friar,  whose  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  temperance  were  attended 
with  such  wonderful  success. 

Leaving  Bansha,  and  passing 
Kilsliane  (F.  W.  Low  Esq.),  we 
reach  52J  m. 

Tipperary#  (IT.  Tiobraid-Arann , 
Well  of  Ara),  the  old  territory  in 
which  it  lies.  Although  a modem 
built  town  (Pop.  6391),  Tipperary 
dates  from  the  time  of  King  John, 
who  built  a castle  here.  Here  also 
in  Henry  III.’s  reign  was  founded  a 
Friary , for  Canons  Regular,  and  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  society  in 
those  days  was  well  ordered,  as  we 


-Tipper  (if  jji 

find  a grant  made  by  Edward  11. 
to  the  “ bailiffs  and  good  men  of 
Tipperary  of  murage  for  3 years.” 
An  arched  gatehouse  is  all  that  is 
left  of  the  friary,  and  is,  indeed,  the 
only  remains  of  antiquity  in  the 
town. 

It  is  pleasantly  built  and  laid  out, 
and  the  situation  in  the  centre  of 
the  Golden  Yale  at  the  foot  of  the 
glorious  Galty  range  is  very  charm- 
ing. St.  Mary's  B.  C.  Chapel  lias  a 
conspicuous  tower  and  spire.  There 
are  abo  a good  Church , large  Bar- 
racks, and  an  endowed  School.  It 
has  a large  butter  market,  and  there 
is  a good  trade  in  corn  and  general 
provisions. 

During  the  “ Plan  of  Campaign  ” 
the  town  achieved  great  notoriety 
from  the  boycotting  of  Mr.  Smith 
Barry  (now  Lord  Barrymore),  who 
took  a prominent  part  against  the 
movement.  New  Tipperary  was 
planted  outside  the  town,  with 
the  tenants  who  left  their  holdings  ; 
the  scheme  was  attended  with 
failure,  and  the  place  was  in  time 
abandoned,  and  afterwards  sold. 
In  the  near  vicinity  of  the  town 
are  Sadleir's  Wells , Boesborough, 
Greenane.  It  is  a fine  excursion 
across  the  Slievenamuck  hills  to  the 
Glen  of  Aherlow,  4 m.  (see  p.  347). 

Conveyances. — Rail  to  Limerick 
and  Waterford. 

Distances.  — Limerick,  24 J in. ; 
Waterford,  52 J m. ; Limerick  Junc- 
tion, 3 m. ; Caher,  14J  m. ; Cashel, 
13  m. ; Galbally,  94  m.;  Athassel, 
9 m. 


Excursion. 

To  Athassel  Priory. 

The  ruins  of  Athassel  Priory  are 
beautifully  placed  about  1J  m.  below 
the  village  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Suir,  which  here 
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assiimes  the  proportions  of  a con- 
siderable stream. 

The  road  from  Tipperary  turns 
off  near  the  beautifully  timbered 
demesne  of  Thomastown  Castle , for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  Mathews, 
Earls  of  Landaff  (see.  ante). 

The  Augustinian  Priory  of  Athassel 
was  founded  at  the  close  of  the  12th 
cent,  by  William  Burke,  or  De  Burgo, 
end  was  a large  and  magnificent  E. 
Eng.  building,  the  choir,  which  over- 
looks the  river,  being  44  ft.  in  length, 
and  26  ft.  in  breadth,  and  lighted  by 
a series  of  lancet  windows.  The 
nave  measured  117  ft.  by  58  ft. 
and  had  lateral  aisles  : the  cloisters 
were  extensive,  and  it  had  a lofty 
square  tower.  The  visitor  should 
notice  in  particular  the  deeply- 
recessed  and  rounded  Doorway , 
above  which  is  a blocked  pointed 
arch,  with  delicate  shafts,  the  whole 
being  enclosed  by  a triangular  or 
straight- sided  pointed  arch.  In  the 
interior  are  the  Tomb  and  effigy  of 
the  founder,  who  died  within  the 
walls.  Here,  too,  Richard  de  Burgo, 
the  “ Red  Earl  ” of  Ulster,  died  and 
was  buried  in  1326. 

55J  m.  Limerick  Junction,  where 
passengers  bound  for  Dublin  and 
Cork  diverge  N.  and  S7  Not  far 
from  the  Stat.  on  the  1.  is  Bally - 
Idsteen. 

59  m.  Oola  Stat.  On  a hill  on  1. 
is  Oola  Castle , one  of  those  square 
fortified  mansions  erected  by  Eng- 
lish settlers,  probably  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Gen.  Sarsfield,  who  surprised  it  by 
a night  attack,  and  blew  it  up,  toge- 
ther with  a quantity  of  ammunition 
brought  hither  by  William  III.  On 
1.  of  line  is  Castle  Lloyd,  and,  2 m. 
distant,  Derlc  (H.  Considine,  Esq.)/ 

At  63J  m.  is  Pallas,  to  the  1.  of 
which  is  Linfield  House.  3 m.  rt. 
of  Pallas  is  Castle  Garde. 


Near  Pallas,  the  Slievefelim  Mountains 
to  the  N.  are  conspicuous  features, 
occupying  an  area  E.  and  W.  between 
Thurles  and  Limerick.  Slievecullaun, 
the  highest  point  of  the  range  proper 
is  1523  ft. ; Mauherslieve,  or  Mother 
Mountain,  to  the  N.E.,  is  1783  ft.  ; and 
the  geological  composition  of  the 
range  is  for  the  most  part  Lower 
Silurian,  though  “the  outer  slopes  of 
the  mountains,  and  some  of  the  lesser 
elevations  overlooking  the  low  country, 
are  formed  of  Old  Red  sandstone, 
which  rests  unconformably  upon  the 
Silurian ; and  where  the  slope  of  the 
ground  is  gentle,  frequently  runs 
upwards  over  the  lower  rock  to  eleva- 
tions of  1200  and  even  1400  ft.” — GeoL 
Sur.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pallas, 
carboniferous  limestone  is  the  pre- 
vailing stratum,  although  there  are 
numerous  instances  of  trap  rock  ; and 
in  a wood  close  to  Linfield  House  a 
fine  fafade  of  basaltic  columns  may 
be  seen. 

66  m.  Dromkeen;  and  69£  m. 
Boher — the  Stat.  for  Caherconlish , 
a village  2 m.  1. 

On  rt.  are  the  scanty  ruins  of 
Butler's  Castle,  formerly  an  old  resi- 
dence of  the  Bourke  family  ; and  on 
the  slopes  of  the  distant  hills  may 
be  seen  the  woods  of  Glenstat,  the 
beautiful  seat  of  Sir  C.  B.  Barring- 
ton, Bart. 

73|  m.  Killonan,  where  a branch 
runs  on  the  rt.  to  Killaloe.  Passing 
farther  on  rt.  the  junction  of  the 
line  to  Ennis,  and  on  1.  the  line  to 
Eoynes  and  Tralee,  we  enter  the 
Terminus  of  Limerick  (Rte.  37). 
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ROUTE  31. 

YOUGHAL  TO  LISMORE,  FERMOY, 
MALLOW  AND  CORK;  FERMOY 
TO  MITCHELSTOWN  AND  CAHER. 

By  this  route  the  tourist  follows 
the  vale  of  the  Blackwater.  The 
Blackwater — spoken  of  by  the  poet 
Spenser  as 

“ Swift  Awniduff,  which  of  the  English  man 
Is  cal’de  Black- water  ” — 

has  a course  of  about  100  m.,  taking 
its  rise  in  the  mountain  of  Slieve- 
logher,  on  the  borders  of  counties 
Cork  and  Kerry,  and  flowing  thence 
nearly  due  E.  past  Mallow,  Fermoy, 
Lismore,  and  Cappoquin,  at  which 
point  it  turns  S.  to  enter  the  sea  at 
the  bay  of  Youghal.  Here  its 
estuary  is  about  1 m.  wide. 

The  trip  by  water  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  scenery  to  that  by  road, 
though  the  latter  has  the  advantage 
of  permitting  the  tourist  to  visit 
Rhincrew,  Templemichael,  and 
Molana,  and  by  crossing  at  the 
ferry  see  the  beautiful  demesne  of 
Dromana.  On  leaving  the  pier  at 
Youghal,  the  steamer  approaches 
Ferry  Point,  where,  in  1615,  Lord 
Castlehaven  made  a vain  attempt 
to  bombard  the  town ; from  thence 
passes  through  the  Bridge , and  at 
once  enters  the  narrows  of  the  river, 
which  are  flanked  on  the  1.,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Tourig  with 
the  Blackwater,  by  the  wooded  hill 
of  Rhincrew  (Ir.  Rinn-cru,  Point  of 
blood).  On  the  summit  are  the 
dilapidated  ruins  of  the  Castle  of 
the  same  name,  formerly  a precep- 
tory  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and 
founded  by  Raymond  Le  Gros  in 
the  12th  cent.  They  appear  to  have 


consisted  of  an  irregular  quadrangle, 
containing  chapel,  cloisters,  refec- 
tory, kitchen  and  dormitories  ; the 
refectory  stands  at  right  angles  to 
the  chapel,  possesses  a portion  of 
vaulted  roof,  and  is  lighted  by  7 
narrow,  deeply  - splayed  windows. 
At  the  N.  end  of  the  refectory  is  the 
kitchen,  and  above  it  are  the  walls 
of  the  dormitories.  On  the  opposite 
bank  is  Ardsallagh  House,  and  at 
the  junction  of  the  Glendine  river 
on  1.,  4 m.,  Templemichael  Church 
and  Castle  of  the  Geraldines,  a 
square  keep,  with  a round  flanking 
tower  on  the  N.E.  destroyed  by 
Cromwell  in  1649.  On  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Glendine  is  the  beautiful  seat 
of  Ballynatray.  Close  to  the  bank 
of  the  Blackwater,  and,  in  fact, 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a cause- 
way, are  the  ruins  of  Molana  Abbey 
founded  for  Canons  Regular  on  the 
site  of  one  founded  in  the  6th  cent, 
by  St.  Molanfide,  abbot  of  Bar  Inis , 
the  Isle  of  Oaks.  A statue  of  the 
saint  in  Augustinian  robes  was 
erected  by  a late  owner  of  Bally- 
natray in  the  quadrangle  of  the 
abbey,  the  same  lady  depositing  a 
funeral  urn  in  a chapel  in  memory 
of  Raymond  Le  Gros,  who,  according 
to  the  authority  of  the  Carew  Mss., 
was  buried  here  in  1186.  The  ruins 
are  extensive,  consisting  of  the  nave, 
choir,  and  belfry  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  the  cloister  and  the  domestic 
buildings  of  a mediaeval  monastery. 
An  inscription  without  records  the 
joining  of  the  island  to  the  mainland 
by  Grice  Smyth  in  1806. 

On  the  S.  bank  of  the  Glendine  is 
Cherrymount , and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Blackwater  is  D'Loughtane 
(J.  P.  Furlong,  Esq.),  a former  seat 
of  the  Bluetts,  temp.  Henry  VIII. 
The  river  here  slightly  widens  into 
what  is  called  the  Broad  of  Clash- 
more,  and  a small  stream  runs  in 
from  Clashmore,  a village  to  the  rt., 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, who  obtained  it  by  mar- 
riage into  the  family  of  Power. 
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7 rn.  1.  are  the  ruins  of  Strancally 
Castle  (Ir.  Sron-Caillighe , the  Hag’s 
nose),  finely  placed  on  a rock  over- 
looking the  river. 

In  this  rock  is  a cave  or  chamber, 
popularly  known  as  the  “Murdering 
Hole,”  concerning  which  a legend  is 
current  that  a chieftain  and  outlaw 
called  “the  Brigadier”  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  his  guests  merry  with 
wine,  and  then  despatching  them  in 
this  cave  for  the  sake  of  adding  their 
possessions  to  his  own.  Ryland  says 
that  the  Lords  of  Desmond  practised 
thus  on  their  wealthy  neighbours,  and 
having  got  rid  of  them  seized  on  their 
possessions.  One  having  escaped  this 
doom  gave  information  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  Castle  was  ordered  to 
be  destroyed.  This  was  done  with 
gunpowder  by  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  in 
1579,  and  the  explosion  was  so  effec- 
tual that  the  entire  interior  arrange- 
ment was  exposed  to  view. 

Passing  Cooneen  Ferry , we  leave 
on  1.  New  Strancally  Castle  (G. 
Whitelocke-Lloyd,  Esq.),  very  pret- 
tily situated,  together  witli  Head- 
borougli  House , at  the  junction  of 
the  Bride  with  the  Black  water. 
The  former  is  a fine  castellated 
building,  from  a design  by  Payne 
of  Cork.  Opposite  is  Dunmore  Ferry. 
2 m.  S.  is  the  village  of  Aglish. 
Above  the  junction  of  the  rivers  is 
Camyhire  House  (A.  E.  Ussher,  Esq.). 
Here  there  is  a Ferry,  opposite  to 
which  is 

12  m.  Villierstown,  a small  vil- 
lage, where  the  Earl  of  Grandison 
vainly  tried  to  establish  the  linen 
manufacture.  Passing  a small 
island 

Higher  up,  on  rt.,  is  Dromana 
House , the  seat  of  H.  Villiers  Stuart, 
Esq.  The  mansion  stands  on  a slight 
elevation  overlooking  the  river.  In 
the  grounds,  which  are  open  to 
visitors,  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
Castle  of  the  FitzGeralds  of  the 
Decies  descended  frorp  th§  7th 
of  Degmond, 


Here  was  born  Catherine,  the  old 
Countess  of  Desmond,  second  wife  of 
Thomas  12th  Earl  of  Desmond,  whom 
she  must  have  married  subsequent  to  I 
1505,  as  his  first  wife  is  mentioned  in 
a lease  of  that  date.  She  was  seen  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1589,  and  died 
in  1604,  probably  aged  about  110  ; 
but,  according  to  Hay  man,  she  pre- 
sented herself  at  the  English  Court  at 
the  age  of  140  years  to  petition  for 
her  jointure,  which  she  lost  by  the 
attainder  of  the  last  Earl.  But  this  is 
on  the  authority  of  Fynes  Moryson, 
whose  ‘ Itinerary  ’ was  published  after 
his  death,  and  the  140  may  be  a mis- 
print for  104.  The  cherry  was  first 
domesticated  in  this  country  at  Affane, 
near  Dromana,  having  been  brought 
from  the  Canary  Isles  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh ; and  the  Countess’s  death  is 
attributed  to  a fall  from  a branch  of  a 
favourite  cherry-tree,  planted  by  Sir 
Walter.  These  absurd  traditions  also 
state  that  she  was  162  years  of  age, 
and  had  thrice  cut  her  teeth  when  this 
fatal  tree-climb  occurred.  A picture 
of  the  Countess,  painted  when  she 
was  extremely  old,  is  preserved  at 
Dromana.  There  is  one  at  Muckross, 
and  another  in  the  possession  of  the 
Knight  of  Kerry. 

At  15  m.  Affane  was  born  Valentine 
Greatorex,  celebrated  for  his  so-called 
miraculous  power  of  curing  diseases 
by  stroking  the  individual.  He  lived 
in  the  17th  cent.  In  1564  a battle 
occurred  here  between  the  Butlers  and 
FitzGeralds,  when  the  leader  of  the 
latter,  Gerald,  Earl  of  Desmond,  was 
wounded,  and  300  of  his  followers 
slain.  He  was  taken  from  the  field 
on  the  shoulders  of  some  of  his 
antagonists,  and  one  asked  in  tones  of 
contempt,  “Where  is  now  the  great 
Earl  of  Desmond  ? ” He  replied  with 
spirit,  ‘ ‘ Where  but  in  his  proper  place, 
on  the  necks  of  the  Butlers.” 

The  lands  of  Affane  are  said  to 
have  been  given  by  Garret  FitzGerald 
to  Raleigh  for  a breakfast. 

As  the  course  of  the  river  is  as- 
cended, the  tourist  approaches  the 
hills  which  have  been  looming  in 
the  distance,  and  are  very  beauti- 
fully grouped,  The  highest  popif 
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is  Kncckmealdown  (fr.  Cnoc-mael - 
domlinaig , Maeldowny’s  hill)  — 

, 2609  ft.,  the  summit  of  the  lofty 
chain  of  hills  between  Lismore  and 
Clonmel.  “ On  its  summit  Henry 
Eccles,  the  author  of  4 Letters  from 
Lismore  ’ and  other  scientific  trea- 
tises, at  his  own  desire,  is  interred 
with  his  dog  and  gun.” 

Affane  House  is  the  seat  of  Capt. 
W.  Power ; near  it  is  Mount  Bivers. 
On  opposite  bank  is  Tourin , the  seat 
of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  Bart.,  to 
whose  father  the  work  of  perfecting 
the  navigation  of  the  river  is  due. 
Higher  up  are  the  ruins  of  Norris - 
land  Castle , once  the  property  of  the 
Greatorex  family.  The  scenery  of 
the  river  is  here  much  diversified  by 
a number  of  islets. 

17  m.  Cappoquin#  (Pop.  1366)  is 
a charmingly  placed  town  at  the  bend 
of  the  Blackwater,  where  it  turns  to 
the  S.  There  is  a large  waggon  and 
wheel  Factor y here.  The  Castle  of 
the  FitzGeralds,  of  which  there  are 
no  remains,  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  Lord  Castlehaven  in  1615.  The 
liver  is  crossed  by  a stone  Bridge , 
which  replaced  a singular  timber 
viaduct  built  by  the  Earl  of  Cork. 
Overlooking  the  town  are  the  pretty 
grounds  of  Cappoqiiin  House  (Sir 
John  Keane,  Bart.). 

It  is  an  interesting  excursion  from 
here  to  the  monastery  of  Mount  Melleray, 
to  which  there  is  a car  service  on  the 
arrival  of  trains.  This  is  a convent 
of  Trappists  who  came  over  to  Ireland 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  non-French 
portion  of  the  Community  from  France 
in  1830,  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 
about  4 m.  to  the  N.  at  an  elevation 
of  about  650  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is 
a large  quadrangular  building,  the 
sides  of  the  square  occupied  by 
refectories,  kitchens,  dormitories,  and 
chapel.  The  tract  of  land,  575  acres 
in  extent,  was  given  by  Sir  Kichard 
Keane,  and  the  monks  were  also  aided 
by  subscriptions  from  the  gentry  and 
personal  labour  from  the  peasantry. 
They  now  own  about  700  acres  with  a 
head  rent  of  100/.  yearly,  and  1000/. 


Cappoquin. 

was  paid  for  a lease.  The  whole  of 
the  district  was  extremely  bleak  and 
wild  ; but  the  labours  of  the  brethren 
have  effected  a wonderful  transfor- 
mation by  converting  the  bare  moun- 
tain slopes  into  rich  woodland,  fertile 
pastures  and  vegetable  gardens.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Chapel , which 
has  a lofty  spire,  the  buildings  are 
plain,  and  the  Dormitory  is  fitted  with 
small  cubicles,  sparely  furnished,  and 
with  hard  beds  ; the  monks  sleep  in 
their  robes.  The  community,  about 
70,  consist  of  the  Fathers,  who  dress 
in  white,  and  the  Lay  Brothers  in 
brown.  The  white  sing  the  office  and 
generally  take  priestly  obligations ; 
but  the  obligations  of  the  Order  are 
the  same  for  both.  They  observe 
strict  silence,  rise  at  2 a.m.,  and  at 
1 o’clock  on  Sundays.  They  are 
engaged  chiefly  in  devotions  till  11.80, 
when  they  take  their  first  meal  in 
summer,  and  at  2.30  in  winter,  which 
is  then  the  only  meal.  Then  comes 
their  daily  work,  with  intervals  for 
devotion,  until  6 p.m.,  when  the  second 
meal  is  taken  in  summer,  and  they 
retire  to  rest  at  8 p.m.  Their  food  is 
entirely  vegetarian,  water  and  skimmed 
milk  are  their  only  drink,  and  but 
slight  changes  are  made  in  the  case  of 
the  aged  and  sick.  The  rule  of  silence 
is  relaxed  in  the  case  of  those  transact- 
ing business,  teaching  in  the  schools, 
or  attending  visitors.  Visitors  are 
most  courteously  shown  over  the 
establishment,  and  hospitably  accom- 
modated in  the  Guest  House ; no 
charge  is  made,  and  an  offering  is 
entirely  at  the  pleasure  of  the  visitor. 
Besides  the  monastery,  there  are  two 
schools,  one  free  for  poor  children,  and 
a 44  High  School”  for  boarders,  whose 
parents  pay  a moderate  sum  annually. 
There  is  a branch  of  the  House  at 
Roscrea. 

It  is  a fine  drive  on  to  Clogheen,  and 
from  the  pass  in  the  mountains  a 
noble  view  is  obtained  of  the  Suir 
Valley  towards  Thurles. 

From  Cappoquin  to  Lismore  are 
2 charming  roads,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  and  this  is  admitted  to 
be  the  finest  stretch  of  its  whole 
course.  The  road  on  the  N.  bank 
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passes  Salterbridge , where  the  Earl 
of  Cork  carried  on  ironworks,  Bel- 
levue and  Ballyrafter , and  crossing 
the  Bridge,  from  which  a noble  view 
of  the  Castle  and  river  is  obtained, 
\xe  enter 

21  m.  Lismore#  (Pop.  1632),  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  best-kept  towns 
in  Ireland. 

" History.  — The  foundation  Of  the 
bishopric  is  ascribed  to  St.  Carthagh, 
in  the  7th  cent.,  whose  establishment 
soon  attracted  not  only  many  learned 
and  pious  men,  but’  others  of  less 
peaceful  tendencies,  such  as  the  Danes 
and  Ossorians,  who  repeatedly  burnt 
the  town  and  abbey.  Henry  II. 
passed  through  Lismore  on  his  way  to 
Cashel,  and,  aceording  to  Mathew  of 
Paris,  held  a council  with  the  chiefs 
of  Munster*  and  the  heads  of  the 
Church.  Giraldus,  however,  does  not 
mention  this.  A castle  was  erected 
by  John  Earl  of  Morton  (afterwards 
King  John)  in  1185.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Irish,  destroyed,  and  the  garrison 
put  to  the  sword  in  1189.  Another 
was  raised  on  its  ruins,  and  this 
foHress  was  the  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  the  diocese  until  it  was 
granted  by  Myler  Magrath  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  in  1589,  who  sold  it 
to  Sir  Richard  Boyle  (Earl  of  Cork), 
by  whom  it  was  repaired,  and  which 
he  made  his  home.  It  suffered 
severely  in  the  siege  of  1641,  when  it 
was  successfully  defended  by  Lord 
Broghill,  third  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Cork ; it  again  resisted  successfully  a 
siege  in  1643,  but  was  taken  by  Lord 
Castlehaven  in  1645.  It  was  com- 
pletely restored  by  the  second  Earl  of 
Cork.  On  the  death  of  the  fourth  Earl 
in  1753  it  passed  to  Lady  Charlotte 
Boyle,  wife  of  the  fourth  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  from  whom  it  descended 
to  its  present  owner.  Early  in  the 
last  cent,  the  sixth  Duke  carried  out 
extensive  restorations,  thus  giving  it 
a more  modern  appearance. 

Richard  Boyle,  the  “great”  Earl  of 
Cork,  was  perhaps  the  most  successful 
of  all  those  who  sought  their  fortune 
in  Ireland  in  the  16th  cent.  He  says 
of  himself,  “I  arrived  out  of  England 
into  Ireland,  where  Qpd  guided  me 


first  hither,  bringing  with  me  a taffeta 
doublet  and  a pair  of  velvet  breeches, 
a new  sute  of  laced  ffustien,  cutt  upon 
taffeta,  a bracelet  of  gold,  a diamond 
ring,  and  xxvii /.  iiis.  in  money  in  my 
purse.”  Fourteen  years  later  he  bought 
this  and  other  estates;  three  of  his 
sons  were  in  time  ennobled,  and  his 
daughters  married  into  some  of  the 
best  families  in  the  kingdom,  thus 
extending  his  power  and  influence. 

Lismore  is  placed  at  a consider- 
able height  above  the  river,  which 
is  crossed  by  a stone  Bridge  of  re- 
markably good  span,  built  iu  1775 
by  the  fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire.  On 
the  brink  of  the  water  is  the  Castle, 
a lofty  and  extensive  pile  of  building, 
finely  placed  on  a precipitous  rock 
above  the  river.  An  avenue  lined 
with  trees  leads  to  the  Entrance  Gate- 
ivay.  It  is  called  the  “ Riding-house,” 
having  been  originally  built  to  ac- 
commodate 2 horsemen  who  mounted 
guard,  and  for  wThom  there  were  2 
spaces,  wdiich  are  still  visible  under 
the  archway.  Over  the  inner  gate- 
way are  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Cork, 
with  the  motto  “ God’s  providence  is 
our  inheritance.”  Across  th  e court- 
yard and  facing  the  gateway  are 
the  private  apartments;  to  the  rt.  is 
the  agent’s  wing.  The  Castle  is 
mostly  modern,  as  views  of  1793 
show  the  walls  in  a state  of  dilapi- 
dation. Towers  flank  the  corners  ; 
that  on  the  S.W.  is  called  after  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation stone  when  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  (1855-9).  The  N.W.  is 
the  Flag  Toiver,  and  the  S.E.,  King 
Johns  Tower , the  lower  portion 
dating  from  his  time.  The  interior 
of  the  castle  is  beautifully  fitted 
up.  The  Entrance  Hall  and  the 
Dining  Boom  are  both  fine  apart- 
ments, although  the  Drawing  Boom 
carries  off  the  palm,  from  the 
exquisite  view  from  the  windows. 
One  of  the  windows  is  called  King 
James’s  window,  from  the  circum- 
stance  of  his  entering  the  room,  and 
Starting  back  in  a fright  at  suddenly 
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seeing  tlie  great  depth  at  which 
the  river  flowed  below,  an  appear- 
ance which  is  due  to  the  great 
difference  of  level  between  the  N. 
and  the  S.  fronts.  The  view  from 
the  upper  rooms  or  from  the  towers 
up  and  down  the  Blackwater  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  S.  of 
Ireland,  and  embraces  the  heights 
of  Knockinealdown  and  the  town  of 
Cappoquin.  In  the  Hall  are  kept 
the  Sword  and  Mace  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Youghal,  and  the  Crosier , as 
its  inscription  tells,  of  Niall  son  of 
MaciEducain,  or  McGettigan ; he 
was  bishop  of  Lismore,  and  died 
in  1120,  or  1123.  It  was  found 
along  with  the  ‘ Book  of  Lismore  ’ 
built  up  in  a recess.  The  latter 
contains  ‘Lives  of  the  Saints/  an 
account  of  Irish  wars,  and  a poem, 
dating  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  cent.  The  Ball  Boom , origi- 
nally a chapel,  is  a splendid  apart- 
ment, with  Pointed  Gothic  roof  of 
woodwork,  and  is  lit  with  windows 
of  stained  glass.  There  are  some 
good  pictures  in  the  Dining  Room, 
copies  of  some  of  the  old  masters, 
and  a portrait  of  the  distinguished 
Robert  Boyle  ; in  the  Library  is  a 
portrait  of  the  1st  Earl  of  Cork. 
The  gardens  and  terraces  call  for 
no  special  notice,  unless  we  mention 
the  density  of  the  foliage  of  the 
shrubs  and  trees;  but  there  is  a 
splendid  avenue  of  lofty  Yeics  60 
yds.  long,  forming  a perfect  arch 
overhead,  a walk  through  which 
and  back  by  the  terrace  reaches  the 
porter’s  lodge. 

There  is  a pretty  walk  for  J m. 
down  the  steep  S.  bank  of  the  river, 
which  is  struck  by  entering  a gate 
at  the  Bridge . 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Carthagb, 

approached  by  a broad  walk  lined 
with  trees,  possesses  an  extremely 
graceful  white  limestone  spire  (1827). 
It  wa3  to  a considerable  extent  re- 
stored and  re-edified  by  the  Earl  of 
Cork  in  1633,  having  been  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  Edmund  Fit?;- 


Gibbon  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
has  since  had  many  additions.  The 
Choir  contains  some  stained  glass; 
there  is  a fine  Monument  to  the 
family  of  Magrath,  erected  in  1557, 
and  here  Myler  the  Archbishop  was 
buried.  “ This  building  was  held 
in  such  veneration  by  the  Irish  that, 
in  1173,  Raymond  le  Gros  found, 
when  wasting  the  Decies  country, 
that  the  easiest  mode  of  extracting 
a heavy  blackmail  lay  in  the  threat 
of  burning  down  the  cathedral.”  It 
contains  many  sepulchral  Slabs  of 
the  9th  and  10  th  cents. — 

To  Colgan  (850)  “ Bendacht  for 
Anmain  Colgen  ” (a  blessing  on  the 
soul  of  Colgan)  ; to  Abbot  Sweeney 
(854),  “ Suibne  Mac  Conhnidir  ” 

(Sweeney,  son  of  Cu-odhir)  ; to  Abbot 
Martin  (878),  “ Bendacht  for  Anmain 
Martan”  (a  blessing  on  the  soul  of 
Martin)  ; to  Bishop  Cormac  (915  or 
918),  on  a portion  of  a cross,  which  is 
the  smallest  lettered  specimen  of  so  an- 
cient a date  known,  “ Oroit  do  Cormac 
P.”  (a  prayer  for  Cormac  P.  . . .)  ; to 
Donnchad  ( 1 034),  who  was  assassinated 
within  the  Cathedral,  “ Oroit  do 
Donnchad  ” (a  prayer  for  Donnchad) ; 
on  this  tombstone  is  a stepped  cross. 
(See  an  interesting  paper  by  Hayman 
in  ‘ Reliquary  ’ for  1864). 

The  recent  B.  C.  Ch .,  designed  by 
Mr.  W.  Doolin,  is  a very  striking 
structure ; it  is  a modern  Roman- 
esque building  of  a Lombardic  type 
in  which  red  sandstone  prevails 
with  limestone  dressing  in  doorways 
and  windows. 

St.  Carthage’s  Holy  Well  lies 
within  the  wall  on  the  rt.  of  the  road 
leading  to  the  bridge  and  in  the 
garden  of  a house  in  the  town. 

The  ecclesiastical  annals  of  Lis- 
more do  not  include  anything  of 
note,  either  in  the  roll  of  bishops  or 
the  history  of  the  diocese ; but  the 
parish  can*boast  of  being  the  birth- 
place of  two  celebrated  men — Robert 
Boyle  the  philosopher,  and  Congreve 
the  dramatic  poet. 

To  the  E.  of  the  town  is  a Bath} 
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which  gave  it  the  name  of  Lis  Mor , 
Great  fort.  Lismore  is  the  chief 
centre  for  the  Black  water  salmon 
fishing  (see  Introd.  p.  [37]).  The 
neighbourhood  is  richly  adorned  with 
well-wooded  seats  and  plantations, 
and  with  those  above  mentioned  are 
Ballyin , Glencairn  Abbey , Fort- 
william,  and  Bally saggar tmore,  the 
elaborate  Gothic  residence  of  R.  H. 
Woodrooffe,  Esq. 

Conveyances. — Rail  to  Dungarvan, 
to  Fermoy  and  Mallow  Junct.  Car 
to  Clogheen  and  Caher. 

Distances. — Youghal  (road),  18  m. ; 
Cappoquin,  4 m. ; Clogheen,  13  m. ; 
Fermoy  (road),  16  m. ; Mallow, 
33  m. ; Tallow,  4 m. 

[Tallow  (Inn)  is  a village  to  the  S.  W. 
on  the  Bride,  which  is  navigable  up  to 
this  point.  Close  to  the  village  is 
Lisjinny  Castle , a strong  square  tower 
of  three  storeys,  once  the  residence  of 
the  Desmonds,  but  which  was  incor- 
porated with  a modern  house.  From 
the  battlements  is  a charming  view  of 
the  valley  of  the  Bride.  Here  towards 
the  end  of  1887  Mr.  Jasper  Pyne,  a 
Nationalist  M.P.,  set  the  authorities 
at  defiance  and  evaded  arrest,  giving 
self  confinement  instead  of  incarcera- 
tion for  several  weeks. 

Between  Tallow  and  Rathcormack 
is  Britway,  which  contains  an  interest- 
ing old  Church ; the  doorway  has  a flat 
architrave,  carried  along  the  sweep  of 
the  arch  till  it  terminates  in  a curious 
figure  in  the  keystone.  Little  remains 
but  the  W.  gable,  N.  wall  of  the  nave, 
and  portion  of  the  S.  wall. 

About  4 m.  W.  of  Tallow  is  the 
lofty  square  tower  of  Conna  on  a high 
limestone  rock  overlooking  the  Bride.] 

From  Lismore  the  road  continues 
along  the  N.  or  1.  bank  of  the  Black- 
water,  passing  Ballysaggartmore  and 
Flower  Hill , to  27  m.  Bally  duff. 
On  the  opposite  bank  are  Glencairn , 
Fortwilliam , Ballygally , and  Glen- 
beg.  At  Ballyduff,  i m.  distant 
from  the  Stat.,  the  river  is  crossed. 
A little  farther,  29  m,  rt„  is  the 


ruin  of  Macollop  Castle , a circular 
keep  flanked  at  the  base  with  square 
towers,  once  owned  by  the  Des- 
monds ; and  33  m.  on  the  same  side 
Kilmurry  (T.  St.  J.  Grant,  Esq.). 
Farther  on  we  pass  the  village  of 
Clondulane  and  Stat.,  and  the  ruins 
of  Carrigabrick  and  Liclash  Castles 
on  the  S.  and  N.  banks  respectively, 
and  enter 

37  m.  Fermoy  #,  which  has  grown 
up  to  its  present  importance  entirely 
within  the  last  century. 

In  1789  it  consisted  of  only  a few 
cabins ; but  a John  Anderson,  a 
Scotch  merchant  who  had  settled  in 
Cork,  built  a hotel  and  some  good 
houses,  and  finally  entered  into  an 
arrangement  for  the  erection  of  bar- 
racks with  the  Government,  who  were 
anxious  to  form  a central  military 
depot ; as  such  it  has  answered  the 
purpose,  and  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
stations  in  Ireland.  The  Barracks  are 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  and  are 
divided  into  two  squares,  called  the 
E.  and  W.  barracks,  to  accommodate 
nearly  3000  men.  Those  on  the  W. 
were  for  some  time  used  as  the  Union 
Workhouse.  Anderson  also  benefited 
the  district  by  road-making  and  estab- 
lishing mail-coaches  with  an  energy 
followed  in  after  years  by  Bianconi 
in  his  “long  cars.”  He  also  built  a 
large  Military  School  now  called  the 
College. 

The  greater  part  of  the  town  is 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Blackwater, 
which  is  crossed  by  a fine  cut  stone 
Bridge  of  16  arches,  completed  in 
1866.  The  town  has  a good  Church 
and  R.  C.  Cathedral.  It  is  also  a 
good  centre  for  the  angler  on  the 
Blackwater  and  Funshion  rivers. 

Although  Fermoy  is  a modern 
town,  there  are  several  antiquities 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  scenery, 
moreover,  is  extremely  pretty,  the 
river -banks  being  of  the  same  ele- 
vated character  as  in  the  rest  of  its 
course,  and  ornamented  with  many 
an  overhanging  plantation  and 
pretty  yillft.  Qlose  to  the  town  arf 
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the  well- planted  grounds  of  Fermoy 
House , which  was  the  residence  of 
John  Anderson. 

An  excursion  should  be  made  to  the 
romantic  Glen  of  theAraglin,  a stream 
which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Knock - 
mealdown  hills,  and  falls  into  the 
Funshion  some  distance  belcw  Kil- 
wortk.  At  the  junction  are  the  ruins 
of  Ballyderoon  Castle,  and  adjoining 
are  Mount  Rivers  and  Moore  Park , 
the  fine  demesne  of  the  Earl  of  Cashel. 
It  is  particularly  picturesque  at  Castle 
Cooke,  the  residence  of  Col.  Cooke 
Collis.  The  glen  was  once  noted  for 
its  ironworks. 

Conveyances. — Rail  to  Mallow ; 
rail  and  car  to  Mitchelstown. 

Distances. — Mallow,  17  m. ; Mit- 
chelstown (rail),  11  \ m. ; the  Caves, 
17 J m. ; Caher  (road),  28  m. ; Lis- 
more,  16  m. ; Cappoquin,  20  m.  ; 
Rathcormack,  4|  m. ; Kilworth, 
3J  m. 


Fermoy  to  Mitchelstown,  the  Caves 
and  Caher. 

This  excursion  may  be  taken 
either  by  road  or  rail.  The  road 
passes  through  Kilworth  (3}  m. 
from  Fermoy),  a village  at  the  foot 
of  the  Kilworth  Mountains,  and 
equidistant  from  the  streams  of  the 
Funshion  and  the  Douglas,  botli 
tributaries  of  the  Black  water.  The 
Kilworth  Ranges,  16,000  acres  in 
extent,  have  been  purchased  and 
laid  out  here  by  the  War  Office  at  a 
cost  of  30,000/.,  and  the  district  is 
the  scene  of  important  military 
manoeuvres. 

Adjoining  Kilworth  are  Mary 
Ville , Moore  Park  (Earl  of  Mount- 
cashell)  Bally nacarriga.  and  Rush- 
mount.  The  road  now  ascends, 
crossing  the  Kilworth  hills  at  an 
elevation  of  750  ft.  On  the  1.,  near 
the  highest  point,  is  the  solitary 
and  ruined  tower  of  Caher  dr  inney. 


The  rail  runs  to  Gian  worth,  5J  m. ; 
the  road  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Funshion,  passing  Glenwood,  the 
ruins  of  Ballyhindon  Castle,  and 
Bally clougli  House,  an  Elizabethan 
mansion. 

(xlanworth  is  worth  a visit,  not 
only  from  its  picturesque  position, 
but  on  account  of  the  Castle, 
formerly  a residence  of  the  Roche 
family.  The  remains  consist  of  a 
square  keep  and  an  addition  of 
later  date,  in  which  were  the  state 
apartments.  They  are  defended 
by  a quadrilateral  curtain  wall 
flanked  by  round  towers. 

A little  to  the  N.  of  the  village 
are  the  remains  of  the  Dominican 
Priory,  an  E.  Eng.  Church  founded 
in  the  13th  cent,  by  the  Roches.  A 
tower  rises  from  the  junction  of  the 
nave  and  chancel,  resting  on  4 
graceful  arches.  There  is  a fine 
old  Bridge  of  13  arches  and  a large 
Cromlech. 

11 J m.  Mitchelstown  # (Pop.  2312) 
is  a very  neat,  pretty  little  place, 
in  an  elevated  valley  between  the 
Kilworth  and  Galty  Mountains, 
which  rise  immediately  above  the 
town  in  splendid  abruptness.  The 
great  attraction  is  the  Castle,  a fine 
modern  castellated  building,  and 
the  family  seat  of  the  Earls  of 
Kingston.  Visitors  are  admitted  on 
application  to  view  the  house  and 
the  grounds,  which  are  very  de- 
lightful, and  which  from  their 
elevation  command  extensive  views. 
A castle  was  erected  here  by  the 
White  Knight,  whose  heiress,  Mar- 
garet FitzGerald,  married  Sir 
William  Fenton.  His  daughter 
again  brought  the  property  by 
marriage  into  the  possession  of  Sir 
John  King,  created  Baron  Kingston 
by  Charles  II.  The  present  build- 
ing was  from  designs  by  Payne  of 
Cork  (1823),  and  cost  (with  the 
offices)  little  short  of  200,000/.  The 
principal  entrance  is  flanked  by 
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2 square  towers,  one  of  which  is 
called  the  White  Knight’s  Tower; 
the  entrance  hall  is  80  ft.  in  length, 
and  adorned  with  a fine  groined 
roof.  Indeed  the  whole  arrange- 
ments both  external  and  internal 
combine  to  make  Mitchelstown  one 
of  the  finest  residences  in  Ireland. 

Close  to  the  park  is  the  town,  in 
which  the  noticeable  features  are  a 
Perp.  Church  with  octagonal  spire, 
a handsome  li.  C.  Chapel , and 
Kingston  College , an  asylum  founded 
by  Lord  Kingston  for  decayed 
gentlefolk.  The  Iowa  obtained  an 
unenviable  notoriety  in  recent 
Nationalist  proceedings ; in  a con- 
flict with  the  police  the  latter  fired 
on  the  mob  from  the  Barracks,  and 
three  persons  were  killed  ; crosses 
in  the  pavement  mark  the  spots 
where  they  fell. 

J Distances.  — The  Caves,  6 m. ; 
Caher,  17  m. ; Fermoy,  11 J m. 


Excursion. 

Mitchelstoivn  Caves. 

The  road  to  Caher  (17  m.)  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  Galty  Mountains, 
which  present  on  their  southern 
face  a very  much  finer  aspect  than 
on  the  northern  side.  Galty  more, 
3015  ft.,  and  Galtybeg,  are  the  most 
lofty  points  of  this  magnificent 
range.  The  Funshion  is  crossed  at 
Kilbeheny,  about  1 m.  beyond  which 
is  its  ruined  Castle  taken  by  Crom- 
well, and  again  at  Braclibaun , not 
far  from  which  point  is  a public- 
house,  where  the  visitor  to  the 
caves  should  make  inquiries,  or  at 
the  Skeheenarinky  National  School . 
The  caverns  are  in  the  charge  of 
the  Mulcahy  family,  who  act  as 
guides.  Visitors  should  put  on 
clothing  in  which  they  can  “ rough 
it,”  and  if  possible  some  magnesium 


or  coloured  lights  should  be  pro- 
cured ; candles  are  supplied. 

The  opening  of  the  Mitchelstown 
Caves,  so  called  because  they  happened 
to  be  on  part  of  the  Mitchelstown 
estate,  is  situated  about  60  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  road  and  at  the 
bottom  of  a limestone  quarry.  As  is 
commonly  the  case  with  caverns 
of  any  size,  they  ocpur  in  the 
carboniferous  or  mountain  lime- 
stone, and  are  remarkable  for  their 
extent  and  the  beauty  of  the  stalac- 
tites ; they  are  divided  into  the 
new  and  old  cave,  the  former 
being  the  one  usually  visited.  The 
entire  caverns  approximately  measure 
from  N.  to  S.  about  300  yards,  and 
from  E.  to  W.  about  500  yards.  They 
present  an  extraordinary  ramification 
in  the  centre  and  southern  portions, 
and  the  general  direction  of  the  dip  of 
the  strata  is  about  40°.  The  lowest 
part  of  the  caves  is  100  ft.  below  the 
entrance  level.  They  were  formed  by 
the  drainage  of  superficial  waters,  but 
where  carried  to  it  is  impossible  to 
tell.  Some  of  the  caverns  are  now 
filled-up  swallow  holes,  and  others, 
especially  in  the  lowest  part,  are  so 
blocked  that  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
amine them  farther  in  their  present 
condition.  The  entrance  is  through  a 
narrow  sloping  passage  over  30  ft. 
long,  which  terminates  suddenly,  and 
a descent  is  made  by  a ladder.  A 
passage,  about  170  yds.  long,  is  now 
entered  ; the  greater  portion  is  nearly 
horizontal,  and  the  floor  is  strewn  with 
blocks  of  limestone.  This  leads  to 
the  House  of  Commons , which  “is  one 
of  very  considerable  magnitude.  In 
shape  its  ground-plan  resembles  a 
bottle  with  cylindric  neck  and  globular 
bottom,  the  vertical  section  of  its 
wider  end  being  that  of  a dome  or 
hemisphere.  From  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  this  chamber  a passage  of 
60  ft.  in  length  leads  to  the  Upper 
Middle  Cave  ( House  of  Lords),  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  entire 
cavern,  from  the  magnitude,  beauty, 
and  fantastic  appearance  of  its  sparry 
productions.”  This  is  semi- elliptical 
in  shape,  and  measures  180  ft.  by  80  ft. 
The  height  of  the  roof  is  about  35  ft. 
from  which  small  stalactites  depend. 
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“ The  floor  of  this  cave  is  strewn  with 
large  tetrahedral  blocks  of  limestone.” 
On  the  1.  of  the  connecting  passage  is 
the  Organ,  a large  mass  of  calcareous 
growth.  Nine  great  pillars  rise  from 
the  floor  to  the  roof,  two  of  which,  the 
Drum  and  the  Pyramid , exhibit  a pe- 
culiarity of  shape,  and  stalactites  and 
stalagmites  abound  in  all  directions. 
A rectangular  sparry  mass,  a couple  of 
feet  in  height,  is  called  the  Table.  Two 
further  openings  lead  from  this  cham- 
ber, one  S.  and  the  other  E.,  the 
latter  entering  O'Leary's  Cave,  which 
shows  a series  of  three  galleries  one 
over  the  other,  connected  by  a narrow 
downward  passage.  A difficult  passage 
enters  O'  Callaghan  s Cave , at  the  end 
of  which  is  another,  quite  impossible  to 
the  average  visitor,  opening  into  Brog- 
den's  Cave,  where  the  finest  stalactites 
are  to  be  found ; this  was  known  as 
far  back  as  1840,  as  an  inscription 
tells.  These  two  caves  and  passage 
extend  over  a distance  of  about  250 
yards.  Returning  to  the  first  chamber, 
we  pass  through  a long  passage  called 
Sadlier's  Cave,  in  which  is  a huge 
pillar,  extending  from  floor  to  roof, 
called  Lot's  Wife , and  enter  the  Garret 
Cave,  85  yards  long  and  opening  with 
a sweep  to  the  S.  to  a width  of 
18  yards  ; of  the  parts  usually  visited 
“ there  is  no  department  of  the  entire 
cavern  in  which  pillars,  stalactites,  and 
stalagmites  of  spar  are  more  numerous 
or  more  beautiful.”  A steep  and 
rugged  passage  leads  to  the  Kingston 
Gallery,  the  most  striking  and  beauti- 
ful of  these  chambers.  It  is  perfectly 
straight  and  175  ft.  long,  the  arching 
of  Gothic-like  style,  with  walls  glazed 
with  spar  and  strangely  coloured.  A 
thin  sheet  of  spar  hangs  like  a curtain, 
originally  blocking  it,  but  it  has  been 
pierced  through.  Parallel  to  it  is  the 
& and  Cave,  and  both  terminate  in  a 
rectangular  gallery,  Kingston  Hall, 
52  ft.  by  30  ft.,  off:  which  are  small 
chambers  called  the  Closets.  The 
chambers  having  had  no  outlet  until 
opened  by  accident,  no  bones  of  any 
animal  have  been  found  therein  ; they 
are,  however,  unique  among  the  caves 
of  the  Kingdom  in  possessing  blind 
fauna. 

The  guides  have  given  endless 
names  to  the  chambers,  passages,  and 


pillars,  &c.,  which  they  duly  point  out. 
The  visitor  cannot  see  the  chief  fea- 
tures under  two  or  three  hours,  and 
will  have  to  undergo  a considerable 
amount  of  rough  walking,  squeezing, 
and  slipping  ; to  pursue  them  through- 
out their  entire  extent,  about  m., 
would  take  the  best  part  of  a day  and 
involve  wading.  The  caves  were  ex- 
amined and  surveyed  by  M.  Martel  in 
1895. 

From  the  Caves  Galtymore  is 
within  easy  reach,  the  road  leading 
past  Galty  Castle  (Mountain  Lodge), 
or  a return  can  be  made  by  this  road 
to  Mitchelstown.  The  road  to  Caher 
is  very  fine,  being  on  a descent, 
from  which  noble  views  are  gained 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Suir  and  the 
parallel  ranges  of  the  Knockmeal- 
downs.  On  the  slopes  of  these 
latter  hills  is  the  village  of  Clogheen, 
on  the  road  from  Mitchelstown  to 
Ardfinnan,  and  near  it  is  Shanbally 
Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lismore. 
About  1J  m.  E.  is  Castle  Grace,  an 
interesting  example  of  an  Anglo- 
Norm.  ruin,  but  of  which  nothing  is 
known.  It  forms  a quadrangular 
enclosure  with  towers  at  the  corners  ; 
three  of  these  were  circular  and  one 
square. 

17  m.  Caher.  Rte.  30. 


Return  to  Main  Route. 

The  journey  from  Fermoy  to 
Mallow  is  usually  performed  by  the 
Rly.,  which,  by  keeping  on  high 
ground,  does  not  allow  many  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Blackwater  to  be 
visible.  To  the  N.  the  high  ranges 
of  the  Knockmealdown  have  dis- 
appeared, but  on  the  S.  is  a new 
chain  of  hills,  known  as  the  Nagles 
Mountains,  of  which  the  heights  of 
Knocknaskagh,  1406  ft.,  and  Corran, 
1345  ft.,  are  most  conspicuous;  this 
range  and  their  continuation,  the 
Bpggeragh  Mountains  on  the  W„ 
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define  ike  valley  of  tke  Black  water 
on  the  S.  Quitting  Fermoy  by  the 
road,  the  tourist  passes  Castle  Hyde . 
Cregg  Castle , and  Templemore , on 
the  N.  bank.  The  scenery  is  par- 
ticularly pretty  at  42  m.  Ballyhooly, 
where  a road  is  given  off  rt.  to 
Glanworth,  and  1.  (crossing  the 
river)  to  Cork. 

Near  Ballyhooly  are  the  seats  of 
Convamore  (Earl  of  Listowel),  Benny , 
and  Woodville.  Ballyhooly  Castle , 
now  in  ruins,  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal fortresses  of  the  Koches. 

At  47  m.  Castletownroche  Stat. 
the  line  crosses  the  Awbeg  (Spenser’s 
“Mulla”)  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Blackwater.  The  village  lies 
nearly  l\  m.  rt.,  and  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  Awbeg, 
which  runs  between  precipitous 
banks.  Incorporated  with  Castle 
XVideriham  is  the  old  keep  of  the 
fortress  of  the  Koches,  which  was 
defended  in  1649  by  Lady  Koche 
for  many  days  against  Cromwell’s 
army.  Lord  Roche  was  outlawed 
for  his  support  of  the  royal  cause, 
and  after  the  Restoration  was 
neglected  by  Chas.  II.,  and  “ would 
have  perished  of  want  but  for  the 
charity  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde.” 
The  last  lord  is  said  to  have  served 
as  a stable-boy  in  his  native  county, 
and  a Lady  Roche  to  have  begged 
in  her  old  age  in  the  streets  of 
Cork.  The  Church  is  remarkable 
for  an  octagonal  spire ; “ the  lower 
stage  is  pierced  with  a window  on 
every  face,  the  copings  of  which 
form  a zigzag  ornament  continued 
all  round.” 

Close  to  the  village  is  Glananore , 
and  higher  up  the  Awbeg  are  Bock- 
vale , Bally  waiter  (R.  Welsted,  Esq.), 
and  Annesgrove.  Near  the  Stat. 
are  the  remains  of  Bridgetown  Abbey, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  King  John 
by  FitzHugh  Roche.  Oif  1.  Clifford 
and  Carrigacunna  Castle  (G.  C. 
Foote,  Esq.),  near  the  village  of 


Killavullen,  or  Eillawiliiii,  where 
tke  Blackwater  is  again  spanned  by 
a Bridge. 

Passing  Carrig  House , Bockf orest 
(Sir  J.  L.  Cotter,  Bart Bally  garrett, 
the  traveller  reaches  54  m.  Mallow , 
and  Cork,  75  m.,  Rte.  27. 


ROUTE  32. 

CORK  TO  QUEENSTOWN  AND  CORK 
HARBOUR  : TO  GLENGARRIFF, 

VIA  MACROOM. 

CORK#  is  a mixture  of  some  fine 
streets,  broad  quays,  and  many  ill- 
paved  lanes,  the  whole  being  set 
off  by  a charming  frame  of  scenery 
that  compensates  for  many  a defect. 
It  is  a county  and  a city  with  a 
population  of  75,978. 

History. — The  earliest  notice  of  Cork 
dates  from  the  time  of  St.  Fin  Barre, 
who  flourished  about  the  7th  cent. 
He  founded  an  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment on  the  S.  side  of  the  chief 
channel  of  the  Lee,  and  it  ultimately 
attained  to  a high  reputation  among 
the  schools  of  Ireland.  Then  the 
Danes,  after  repeatedly  plundering  it, 
took  a fancy  to  settling  down  here 
themselves,  and  carried  on  a somewhat 
flourishing  commerce  until  the  Anglo- 
Norm.  invasion.  At  that  time  the 
ruling  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
Dermot  McCarthy,  Lord  of  Desmond, 
who  promptly  made  submission  to 
Henry  II.  on  his  arrival  in  1172,  and 
did  him  homage.  For  a long  period 
the  English  held  the  place  against  the 
Irish,  living  in  a state  of  almost  per- 
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petual  siege.  They  were  compelled, 
Holinshed  says,  “to  watch  their  gates 
hourlie,  to  keepe  them  shut  at  service 
time,  at  meales,  from  sun  to  sun,  not 
suffer  anie  stranger  to  enter  the  citie 
with  his  weapon,  but  the  same  to 
leave  at  a lodge  appointed.”  Camden 
also  describes  it  as  “a  little  trading 
town  of  great  resort,  but  so  beset  by 
rebellious  neighbours  as  to  require  as 
constant  a watch  as  if  continually 
besieged.”  Cork  took  an  active  part 
in  the  disturbed  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  declared  for  Perkin  Warbeck, 
and  the  Mayor,  John  Walters,  was 
hanged  for  abetting  his  pretensions. 
It  was  made  the  headquarters  of  the 
English  forces  during  the  Desmond 
rebellion.  In  1649  it  surrendered  to 
Cromwell,  who  is  said  to  have  ordered 
the  bells  to  be  melted  for  military 
purposes,  saying  that  “since  gun- 
powder was  invented  by  a priest,  he 
thought  the  best  use  for  bells  would 
be  to  promote  them  into  cannons.”  A 
noticeable  event  in  its  history  was  the 
siege  by  William  III.’s  army  under 
Marlborough  and  the  Duke  of  Wur- 
temburg,  when  the  garrison  surren- 
dered after  holding  out  five  days  ; the 
Duke  of  Grafton  was  killed  on  the 
occasion. 

Numerous  monastic  establishments 
were  founded  in  early  times,  nearly 
all  traces  of  which,  as  well  as  of  its 
walls  and  castles,  have  been  swept 
away.  In  accordance  with  an  old 
charter  of  Ed.  IV.  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Cork  is  Admiral  of  the  Port,  and  tri- 
ennially  the  ancient  custom  of  throw- 
ing the  dart  is  celebrated  in  state,  in 
virtue  of  his  jurisdiction. 

Cork  is  well  situated  on  the  Lee, 
as  Spenser  thus  describes — 

“ The  spreading  Lee  that,  like  an  Island 
fayre, 

Eneloseth  Corke  with  his  divided  floode  ” — 

as  it  emerges  from  a wooded  and 
romantic  valley  upon  a considerable 
extent  of  flat  alluvial  ground,  in 
its  course  over  which  it  divides. 
The  island  thus  formed  commences 
about  1 m.  above  the  town,  is  en- 
closed by  the  N.  and  S.  channels  of 
the  river,  and  contains  a large  por- 


tion of  the  city;  “ til  1689,”  s&yd 
Macaulay,  “ the  city  extended  over 
about  one-tenth  part  of  the  space 
which  it  now  covers,  and  was  inter- 
sected by  muddy  streams,  which 
have  long  been  concealed  by  arches 
and  buildings.  A desolate  marsh, 
in  which  the  sportsman  who  pur- 
sued the  water-fowl  sank  deep  in 
water  and  mire  at  every  step, 
covered  the  area  now  occupied  by 
stately  buildings,  the  palaces  of 
great  commercial  societies.” 

There  are  over  4 miles  of  quays, 
and  large  sums  of  money  have  been 
spent  in  harbour  improvements,  and 
vessels  drawing  20  feet  of  water  can 
discharge  at  all  states  of  the  tide. 
There  is  a large  export  trade  in 
all  agricultural  produce  to  Bristol 
and  the  Welsh  ports,  principally  in 
return  for  coal ; the  industries  in- 
clude distilling,  brewing,  ship-build  • 
ing,  tanning,  milling,  bacon  curing, 
chemical  manure  and  woollen 
manufactures,  iron  foundries. 

The  N.  or  principal  channel  of 
the  Lee  is  crossed  by  the  Northgate 
and  St.  Patrick's  Bridges ; the  latter, 
which  connects  the  northern  suburbs, 
the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the 
town,  is  a fine  limestone  bridge,  erec- 
ted in  1860,  of  3 elliptic  arches. 
Crossing  the  S.  channel  are  Clarke's , 
Southgate,  Parliament,  and  Parnell  1yn 
Brftfifis;  the  last,  opened  in  1882,  was  / - 
erected  at  a cost  of  22,000 1.  The 
banks  of  both  channels  are  lined  with 
extensive  Quays.  The  streets  offer 
remarkable  contrasts  : some  of  them, 
as  the  South  Mall,  St.  Patrick’s 
Street,  and  the  Grand  Parade*  are 
broad  and  well  built,  while  the 
generality  are  irregular,  narrow, 
and  unclean.  The  South  Mall  is  a 
fine  street  and  contains  the  Banks, 
Club-Houses,  Commercial  Build- 
ings, &c.  Great  Georges  Street  is  new 
and  well  laid  out.  St.  Patrick's 
is  a very  wide  street,  and  though 
void  of  architectural  features,  it 
runs  in  a fine  curve,  which  gives 
it  a picturesque  appearance.  It 
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CoiifcaiHs  a fine  bronze  Statue 
(Foley)  to  Father  Mathew  (see 
p.  402) ; there  is  also  a memorial 
Chapel  to  him  on  Charlotte  Quay. 
The  Grand  Parade  runs  from  the 
South  Channel  to  St.  Patrick’s 
Street.  The  city  is  badly  off  for 
more  public  grounds;  but  the 
suburbs  of  Cork  are  so  pleasant  that 
their  want  is  not  much  felt.  It 
possesses  a Park  and  Race  Course  of 
about  240  acres,  running  parallel 
with  the  Lee,  with  a pleasant  pro- 
menade lined  with  trees,  the  Marina , 
and  a pretty  view  of  the  opposite 
bank.  Here  are  the  Showyards  of 
the  County  Cork  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. It  is  easily  reached  by  tram 
to  Tivoli,  and  then  cross  the  river  by 
feiry.  Near  the  W.  entrance  of  the 
town,  and  between  the  2 branches  of 
the  river,  is  a very  charming  walk 
called  the  Mardyke , formed  in  1720, 
of  just  a mile  in  length;  it  is  well 
sheltered  by  trees,  which  form  a 
natural  arch  overhead,  and  which, 
when  the  lamps  are  lit  at  night,  pre- 
sent an  agreeable  and  foreign  appear- 
ance. It  has  lo^ leased  to>be  the 
fashionable  rendezvous  it  used  to  be, 
the  Marina  having  outri vailed  i.t  as 
the  chief  place  of  resort ; but  it  was 
chosen  as  the  site  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1902.  On  the  N.  bank 
of  the  river  fi  om  Mardyke  is  Sunday's 
Well  Road,  so  called  from  an  ancient 
Holy  Well  now  closed.  There  is  an 
excellent  service  of  electric  trams  for 
city  and  suburbs. 

Fin  Barre’s  Cathedral.  In 

rthe  S.W.  district  of  the  city  was  the 
old  Cathedral,  small  and  very  un- 
like what  a Cathedral  should  be. 

History.— St.  Fin  Barre,  the  founder 
of  the  Cathedral,  was  born  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bandon,  and  died  at 
Cloyne  about  the  year  623.-  His  first 
religious  establishment  was  in  an  island 
in  Lough  Gouganebarra  (see  p.  427); 
but  about  the  beginning  of  the  7 th  cent, 
he  founded  another  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Lee,  wdiieh  became  the  nucleus  of 


1. — Cork. 

the  city  of  Cork.  He  Was  buried  here 
in  his  own  church,  and  his  bones  were 
subsequently  enshrined  in  a silver  case, 
but  the  relics  were  carried  away  by 
Dermot  O’Brien  when  he  plundered 
the  city  in  1089.  There  is  little  of 
general  interest  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  see.  In  1690,  at  the 
siege  of  Cork,  a detachment  of  English 
troops  took  possession  of  the  Cath. 
and  attacked  the  S.  fort  from  the 
tower ; the  Cath.  was  so  much 
damaged  that  it  wa£  taken  down  in 
1734  and  another  erected.  With  the 
exception  of  the  tower,  which  was 
believed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  old 
Church,  it  was  a modern  Doric  build- 
ing, with  a stumpy  spire  of  white 
limestone.  The  mode  in  which  the 
funds  were  raised  for  its  erection  was 
by  levying  a tax  on  all  the  coal 
imported  for  five  years.  This  build- 
ing stood  until  1864,  when  it  was 
taken  down  in  order  to  erect  the 
present  structure  upon  its  site.  A 
cannon  ball,  fired  during  the  siege  of 
1690,  was  found  iu  the  tower  40  ft. 
from  the  ground,  and  is  now  on  a 
bracket  within  the  Cathedral.  In 
laying  the  foundations  three  distinct 
burial  places  were  found  one  above 
the  other,  and  the  human  remains 
found  exhibited  ethnological  pecu- 
liarities of  a marked  type.  The 
Cathedral  was  consecrated  on  St. 
Andrew’s  Day,  1870,  Dr.  John  Gregg 
being  then  Bishop.  The  topmost  stone 
was  put  to  the  central  tower  in  1879. 

The  Cathedral  is  a fine  structure 
in  the  Early  French  pointed  style, 
from  designs  by  the  late  Wm. 
Burgess  (died  1881).  Its  successful 
completion  is  largely  due  to  the 
exertions  of  the  late  Bishop,  John 
Gregg,  the  cost  amounting  to  over 
100,000L  The  plan  consists  of  nave 
with  side  aisles,  short  transepts,  and 
chancel  terminating  in  a semi- 
circular apse,  around  which  an 
ambulatory  runs  in  continuation  of 
the  nave  aisles.  On  the  N.  side  are 
the  vestries  and  robing  rooms.  The 
W.  Front  has  a striking  appearance, 
and  is  enriched  with  elaborate  carv- 
ing. The  central  (double)  portal 
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has  the  bridegroom  in  the  centre, 
and  the  5 wise  virgins  on  the  N. 
side,  and  the  5 foolish  virgins  on 
the  S. ; the  tympanum  has  a carving 
of  the  resurrection  morning.  The 
N.  and  S.  portals  have  figures  of 
the  Evangelists  and  Apostles.  The 
gargoyles  from  N.  to  S.  represent 
Chastity  conquering  Sensuality ; 
Faith,  Idolatry  ; Humility,  Pride  ; 
Liberality,  Avarice.  The  height 
of  the  W.  towers  and  spires  is 
180  ft. ; that  of  the  central  tower  and 
spire  is  gyff  ft.  5 011  the  corners  of 
the  latter  are  carvings  of  the  4 great 
beasts  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel. 

The  principal  dimensions  (in- 
ternal) are : total  length,  162J  ft. ; 
width,  56J  ft. ; width  between  tran- 
septs, 81 J ft.;  height  of  lantern 
over  choir  floor,  101  ft. ; height  of 
nave  roof,  68J  ft.  The  stained  glass 
windows  throughout  are  numerous 
and  rich.  The  subject  of  the  W. 
rose-window  is  the  Creation,  in  8 
compartments,  and  is  the  gift  of 
A.  H.  Smith  Barry,  Esq.  The 
subjects  of  the  N.  and  S.  aisles  and 
transepts  are  from  Old  Test,  history, 
and  those  of  the  apse  aisle  from  the 
New  Test.  The  second  in  the  S. 
aisle  is  to  Lieut.  Melville,  and  the 
second  in  the  S.  trans.  to  Lieut.  Cog- 
hill,  killed  in  the  Zulu  war  (1879). 
The  Dome  is  lighted  by  8 windows ; 
the  groined  roof  is  supported  by  12 
vaulting  ribs  springing  from  as 
many  pillars,  all  terminating  in  a 
circular  ope.  The  Bells  are  the  old 
ones  by  Abel  Rudhall  of  Gloucester 
(1751). 

The  Bishop's  Throne  is  very  elabo- 
rate, and  walT*ef?cted  at  a cost  of 
U63 /.  The  chair  rests  on  a massive 
plinth  of  red  cork  marble,  and  on  the 
8 wooden  panels  enclosing  the  seat 
are  carved  20  heads  in  profile  of  pre- 
lates who  have  filled  the  see  of  Cork. 
Round  the  upper  border  is  a cornice 
of  flowers  in  relief ; from  the  angles 
rise  4 buttresses  with  tracery  work, 
and  clustered  columns  with  moulded 


caps,  from  which  cusped  afchds  spring, 
with  roses  in  the  mouldings.  Above 
the  arches  are  crocketed  gables  sur- 
mounted by  finials.  On  the  E.  side 
are  emblems  of  an  angel  and  an  eagle, 
in  the  centre  of  a lion  and  a bull,  and 
on  the  W.  of  a pelican  and  a phoenix. 
The  Lee  ter  £ is  of  massivs  brass  9 ft. 
high  atrd"  nighly  ornamented.  The 
Altar-table  rests  on  a plinth  of  black 
polished  marble  inlaid  with  mosaic  ; 
it  is  supported  on  11  pillars,  and  is 
of  massive  oak,  richly  carved.  The 
Credence-table  consists  of  two  canopies 
supported  by  brass  columns  and  rest- 
ing on  an  alabaster  plinth  with  four 
storks  in  high  relief.  The  Mosaic 
Pavement  in  the  apse,  from  designs 
by  Burgess,  was  executed  in  Paris  by 
Italian  artists  from  Udine,  N.  Italy, 
the  marble  being  brought  from  the 
Pyrenees.  The  design  illustrates  the 
text : “ The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
unto  a net  that  was  cast  into  the  sea, 
and  gathered  of  every  kind  ” (Matt, 
xiii.  47).  The  walls  of  the  nave, 
aisles,  and  ambulatory  are  lined  with 
marble.  There  is  a very  chaste  Bronze 
Door  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Caulfield,  at  the  S.  entrance  to  ihe 
tower  leading  from  the  ambulatory. 

Beyond  the  Cath.  to  the  W.  is  the 
Bishops  Palace. 

St.  Anne  Shandon  Church  is  at 

the  foot  of  Church  Street,  off  Shan- 
don Street,  N.  side  of  the  city ; it  was 
built  in  1722-6,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  extraordinary  tower,  120  ft. 
high,  surmounted  by  a graduated 
turret  of  three  stories,  faced  on  2 
sides  with  red  stone,  and  on  the 
others  with  limestone. 

“ Party-coloured,  like  the  people, 

Red  and  white  stands  Shandon  steeple." 

It  contains  a peal  of  8 bells  im- 
mortalised by  Father  Prout  (F. 
Mahony)  in  the  famous  lyric, — -• 

“ . . . The  Bells  of  Shandon 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  River  Lee.” 

They  each  bear  an  inscription, 
the  sixth  has — “We  were  all  cast 
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at  GlouefeSter,  in  England. — Abel 
Rudhall,  1750.”  The  fifth  weigh- 
ing 14  J cwts.  was  re-cast  in  1869. 

Father  Prout  is  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Shandon. 

Shandon  derives  its  name  from 
Seandun,  Old  fort;  the  name  was 
given  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
(destroyed  in  1690),  from  its  prox- 
imity to  Shandon  Castle,  an  old 
seat  of  the  Barrys.  St.  Anne 
Shandon  Church  was  built  on  the 
site  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  the  parish 
of  the  latter  included  the  former; 
the  site  of  the  Castle  is  occupied  by 
the  present  Dominican  Chapel  on 
Pope’s  Quay. 

The  R.  C.  Cathedral  (St.  Mary’s) 
is  a conspicuous  edifice  in  the  Gothic 
style,  at  the  head  of  New  Eoad  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  city.  It  was 
erected  in  1808,  and  has  a lofty 
tower  with  a good  peal  of  bells. 
The  other  churches  are  numerous, 
and  among  them  are  : St.  Luhe’s 
(Protestant),  in  the  N.E.  suburb,  a 
handsome  modern  structure,  erected 
in  1888,  on  the  site  of  the  former 
building  which  had  been  burnt 
down.  St.  Patricias  (R.  C.),  Glan- 
mire  Road,  in  the  Grecian  style  ; 
off  George’s  Quay  is  St.  Fmbarre’s 
(R.  C.),  interesting  for  its  Altar  with 
a fine  sculpture  of  Christ  in  the 
Sepulchre  by  Hogan ; SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  (R.  C.),  a Gothic  structure  off 
St.  Patrick’s  St.,  erected  at  a cost  of 
30,000Z.  from  designs  by  the  younger 
Pugin;  the  Father  Mathew  Memo- 
rial Chapel , or  The  Holy  Trinity  on 
Charlotte  Quay,  of  which  Friary  the 
great  Capuchin  was  superior. 

Cork  has  also  many  religious 
houses  and  Schools. 

The  Queen’s  College  (1849),  de- 
signed by  Sir  Thomas  Deane,  is 
charmingly  situated  at  the  W.  of  the 
town  on  an  elevation  overlooking 
the  Lee,  which  was  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Gill  Abbey,  founded  in  the 
7th  cent.,  and  after  which  the 
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neighbouring  street  is  named.  The 
College  is  a really  fine  Tudor  build- 
ing, characterised  by  Lord  Ma- 
caulay “ as  worthy  to  stand  in  the 
High  Street  of  Oxford.”  It  is  built 
of  carboniferous  limestone,  and  occu- 
pies 3 sides  of  a quadrangle,  having 
the  lecture-rooms  on  the  W.,  the 
residences  on  the  E.,  and  the  hall 
and  library  on  the  N.  The  Gardens 
contain  an  observatory  and  plant- 
house,  the  gift  of  the  late  W.  H. 
Crawford,  a local  brewer,  to  whom 
also  is  largely  due  the  erection  of 
Berheley  Hall , a house  of  residence 
(Ch.  of  Ir.)  in  connection  with  the 
College. 

This  is  one  of  the  three  Queen’s 
Colleges  (the  establishments  at 
Belfast  and  Galway  being  the 
others),  founded  under  an  Act  passed 
in  1845,  wdiich  are  now  affiliated 
to  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 

Adjoining  the  College  is  the 
County  and  City  Gaol  for  male 
prisoners. 

The  Crawford  Science  and  Art 
Schools  (opened  1885)  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  Old  Custom  House,  and 
incorporate  the  old  building  of  the 
Royal  Cork  Institution  founded  in 
1803.  It  was  completely  restored 
and  added  to  at  a cost  of  20,00oZ., 
given  by  the  late  W.  H.  Crawford. 

About  1 m.  W.  of  the  City  on  the 
Ballincoliig  road  is  the  Munster 
Dairy  and  Agricultural  School , wTith 
a farm  of  about  180  acres.  Practical 
instruction  is  given  in  the  best 
methods  of  farming,  but  especially 
in  butter-making.  The  Butter  Ex- 
change in  Church  St.,  near  St.  Anne 
Shandon,  is  worth  a visit.  The 
butter  is  tasted,  examined,  and 
branded  by  experts,  and  the  general 
business  is  under  the  management 
of  a committee  of  merchants.  Cork 
has  the  largest  export  of  butter  in 
the  kingdom. 

The  Court-House , erected  in  1835 
at  a cost  of  22,000 L from  designs  by 
Payne,  is  situated  in  George’s  Street  ; 
it  possesses  a remarkably  beautiful 
2 E 
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portico,  which  Macaulay  says, 
“ would  do  honour  to  Palladio,”  con- 
sisting of  8 columns  supporting  an 
entablature  and  core  ice,  with  a 
group  representing  Justice  between 
Law  and  Mercy.  It  was  almost 
burned  down  in  1891,  but  has  since 
been  rebuilt. 

Among  the  remaining  public 
buildings  are  the  Cork  Library , 
Opera  House , County  and  City 
Hospital,  Lunatic  Asylum , the 
Barracks , Custom-House , Corn  Ex- 
change, Commercial  Buildings,  &c. 

St.  Joseph's  Cemetery  was  formerly 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  the  change 
being  due  to  Father  Mathew  in 
1830.  It  has  a fine  sarcophagus  in 
Portland  stone,  surmounted  by  a 
white  marble  figure  of  an  angel  by 
Hogan.  St.  Fin  Barrels  Cemetery 
was  formed  by  the  Corporation  in 
1856.  The  grounds  of  both  are 
neatly  planted  and  are  kept  in  good 
order. 

Cork  has  always  held  a high  posi- 
tion in  the  contributions  of  her 
sons  to  the  fine  arts  and  literature, 
amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Sheridan  Knowles,  Maginn,  Crofton 
Croker,  Daniel  Maclise,  Francis 
Mahony  (Father  Prout),  Richard 
Milliken,  and  Hogan. 

Conveyances. — By  rail  per  G. 
S.  and  W.  Rly.  to  Dublin,  Glanmire 
Stat.  ; rail  to  Queenstown  and 
Youghal,  Glanmire  Stat. ; rail  to 
Passage,  Albert  St.  Stat. ; rail 
to  Bandon,  Ban  try,  Skibbereen, 
Skull,  Baltimore,  Clonakilty,  Court- 
maesherry,  and  Kinsale,  Albert  Quay 
Stat. ; rail  to  Macroom,  Capwell 
Stat. ; rail  to  Blarney  and  Coach- 
ford,  Western  Road  Stat.  (The 
stations  of  the  2 former  lines  are 
near  each  other  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  river  above  Penrose  Quay,  the 
latter  are  on  the  S.  side.)  Steamers 
to  Queenstown,  Aghada,  and  Cross- 
haven several  times  a day  ; to  Mil- 
ford on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays  (see  also  Introd.,  p.  [3]). 


Distances.  — Dublin,  165J  im  J 
Waterford,  96 £ m.  by  rail ; Limerick, 
62  m. ; Youghal  (rail),  26f  m.  ; 
Queenstown  (rail),  Ilf  m. ; Black- 
rock,  2 m. ; Passage  6|  m. ; Midle- 
ton  (rail),  12J  m.  ; Blarney,  5 m.  ; 
Mallow,  21  m. ; Macroom,  24f  m.  ; 
Kinsale,  24  m. ; Bandon,  20  m.  ; 
Bantry,  57f  m. 

Excursions. 

The  tourist  has  plenty  of  choice 
of  excursions  from  Cork.  1.  To 
Queenstown  by  river,  returning  by 
rail ; 2.  to  Blarney ; 3.  to  Coach- 
ford;  4.  to  Youghal  (Rte.  29);  5. 
to  Bantry  and  Kenmare;  6.  to 
Kinsale. 


1 . To  Queenstown  and  Cork  Harbour. 

The  tourist  has  a choice  of  routes 
by  which  he  can  see  Cork  Harbour  ; 
part  of  the  trip  at  least  should  be 
by  steamer,  and  may  be  taken  (a) 
steamer  to  Queenstown,  and  return 
by  rail ; or  the  reverse  of  this  ; 
( b ) rail  to  Passage  and  thence  by 
steamer  to  Queenstown,  Aghada, 
and  Crosshaven. 

Steamers  leave  the  quay  at  St. 
Patrick’s  Bridge  during  the  day, 
doing  the  distance  in  about  an 
hour,  and  calling  at  Passage.  As 
far  as  Blackrock  the  river  runs  in 
a straight  course,  passiug  on  the  rt. 
the  Custom  House,  and  on  1.  the 
G.  S.  and  W.  Rly.  terminus,  and 
the  Cork  Steamship  Company’s 
offices  on  Penrose  Quay.  The  high 
banks  on  this  side,  at  the  foot  of 
which  run  the  Glanmire  road  and 
the  Youghal  Rly.,  are  charmingly 
wooded,  and  ornamented  with 
pleasant  villas,  the  most  important 
between  Cork  and  Glanmire  being 
Tivoli  (where  Raleigh  lived),  Fort 
William , Lota  Park,  Lota  House . 

Woodhill  was  the  residence  of 
Sarah  Curran,  the  betrothed  of 
Robert  Emmet,  and  whose  melan- 
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eholy  story  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
Moore’s  lyrics,  and  Washington 
Irving’s  ‘ Broken  Heart.’ 

On  the  S.  side  the  elevation  is 
not  so  great,  nor  are  the  banks  so 
close  to  the  water ; on  the  rt.  is  the 
Park , which  has  been  much  im- 
proved in  recent  years.  The  Cork 
and  Passage  line  is  a conspicuous 
feature  here.  The  principal  resi- 
dences are  Clifton , Sans  Souci, 
Temple  Hill , and  Dundanion. 

3 m.  1.  the  Glanmire  River  enters 
the  Lee,  amidst  pretty  groves  and 
parks  running  up  to  the  suburban 
villages  of  Glanmire  and  Rivers- 
town.  Nearly  opposite  this  em- 
bouchure is  Blackrock  Castle , a very 
prominent  feature  in  all  the  river 
views.  It  is  a modern  castellated 
building,  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
jutting  promontory,  and  consists  of 
a circular  battlemented  tower  with 
a smaller  turret,  in  which  a light 
is  burnt  for  the  convenience  of 
shipping.  In  the  old  castle,  built 
by  Lord  Mountjoy  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  for  defensive  purposes  and 
which  was  destroyed  by  lire  in  1727, 
courts  of  Admiralty  were  held 
on  the  1st  August  by  the  Mayor 
when  the  Corporation  sailed  down  the 
harbour  and  a dart  was  thrown  into 
the  sea  to  assert  their  rights.  There 
are  a Convent  and  Schools  of  the 
Ursuline  nuns  at  Blackrock.  On  1. 
again  are  the  woods  of  Hunkettle, 
North  Esk , and  Incliera  House , the 
latter  situated  on  the  Little  Island, 
a considerable  tract  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a narrow  tidal 
stream ; while  overlooking  all  these 
places  is  the  Mathew  Tower,  a round 
tower  erected  by  Mr.  Connor  to  the 
memory  of  Father  Mathew.  It  is 
well  worth  making  a pedestrian 
excursion  from  Cork  through  Glan- 
mire for  the  sake  of  the  noble  pano- 
rama of  the  Queenstown  river. 

As  the  Lee  turns  round  the  corner 
at  Blackrock  the  shores  sweep  away 
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on  either  side,  enclosing  a magnifi- 
cent sheet  of  water  known  as  Lough 
Mahon,  called  after  the  Irish  sept, 
the  O’Mahonys,  whose  district  this 
was.  On  I,  at  the  S.  bank  of  Little 
Island,  there  is  a beautiful  pass  up 
one  of  the  branches,  separating  it 
from  Foaty  Island,  the  extremity  of 
which  is  crossed  by  the  Queenstown 
Rly.  Foaty  House  is  the  Irish  resi- 
dence of  Lord  Barrymore.  There 
is  also  a Martello  Tower  here.  Bel - 
velly  Castle , which  was  built  by  the 
Hodnetts  about  the  14th  cent.,  is  a 
conspicuous  square  keep  about  60  ft. 
high. 

6 m.  rt.  Passage  West,  a pretty 
village  embosomed  in  woods,  and  a 
considerable  place  of  call  both  for 
tourists  and  others  bound  up  and 
down  the  river.  Father  Prout  has 
sung  its  praises : 

“ The  town  of  Passage  is  both  large  and 
spacious, 

And  situated  upon  the  say  ; 

’Tis  natc  and  dacent,  and  quite  adjacent 
To  come  from  Cork  on  a summer’s  day. 

There  you  may  slip  in  and  take  a dippin’ 
Forenent  the  shippin’  that  at  anchor 
ride ; 

Or  in  a wherry  cross  o’er  the  ferry 
To  Carrigaloe,  on  the  other  side.” 

Here  steamers  ply  to  and  from 
Queenstown  in  connection  with  the 
Cork  and  Passage  Rly.,  and  the 
direct  steamers  call  here;  trains 
run  to  and  from  Cork  every  hour. 
The  Channel  steamers  land  their 
passengers  at  the  quay  close  to  the 
Rly.  Stat.  It  is  busy  and  pros- 
perous, and  much  resorted  to  in  the 
summer  months.  The  Victoria 
Hocks  are  extensive  and  capable  of 
receiving  the  largest  vessels. 

The  channel  here  narrows  be- 
tween Great  Island  and  the  main- 
land, and  half  a mile  further  is 
Glenbrook,  # with  its  conspicuous 
Hotel , Baths , and  Cork  Harbour 
Bowing  Club-House.  Beyond  it  is  a 
spot  called  the  Giant’s  Stairs , a lofty 
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mass  of  rock  placed  here  by  the 
Giant  O’Mahony,  within -which  he 
sleeps  under  the  spell  of  enchantment. 

The  next  point  of  interest  is  8 m. 
rt.  Monkstown,  # situated  amongst 
thick  woods  at  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  small  pills  that  run  into  the 
main  estuary.  Its  principal  object 
ot'  interest  is  the  Castle , a quad- 
rangular building  flanked  by  square 
towers,  built  in  1636,  according  to 
the  following  tradition. 

Anastasia  Gould,  wife  of  John  Arch- 
deckan,  while  her  husband  was  absent 
in  a foreign  land,  determined  to  afford 
him  a pleasant  surprise  by  presenting 
him  with  a castle  on  his  return.  She 
engaged  workmen,  and  made  an  agree- 
ment with  them  that  they  should 
purchase  food  and  clothing  solely 
from  herself.  When  the  Castle  was 
completed,  on  balancing  her  accounts 
of  receipts  and  expenditure,  she  found 
that  the  latter  exceeded  the  former  by 
fourpence.  Probably  this  is  the  first 
example  on  record  of  truck  practice 
on  a large  scale.  She  died  in  1689, 
and  was  buried  in  the  ground  of  the 
adjoining  ruined  Church  of  Team  pul  1- 
Oen-Bryn,  in  which  is  a monument  to 
her  memory. 

Across  the  arm  to  the  S.  is 
Ringaskiddy,  another  calling  place, 
crowned  by  a Martello  Tower . 

The  steamer  now  rounds  the 
point,  and  enters,  strictly  speaking, 
the  magnificent  Harbour  of  Queens- 
town, in  former  days  known  us  the 
Cove  of  Cork.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  capacity  and  safety,  being  com- 
pletely land-locked  and  capable  of 
sheltering  the  whole  British  Navy. 
It  is  4 m.  long  by  2 broad,  and 
entered  by  a Channel  2 m.  long  by 
1 broad.  On  Roche’s  Point,  at  the 
right-hand  of  the  entrance,  is  a 
Lighthouse , 49  ft.  high  and  98  ft. 
above  the  sea,  showing  a red 
occulting  light.  There  is  a fixed 
white  light  at  60  ft. ; also  a fog  bell. 
The  Point  also  has  a Signal  Station 


of  Lloyd’s  and  the  different  Atlaiitid 
steamship  lines.  The  entrance  is 
guarded  by  Forts  Carlisle  (E.)  and 
Camden  (W.),  also  with  lights. 

10  m.  Queenstown  # (Pop.  $082) 
extends  for  some  considerable  dis- 
tance along  the  N.  coast  of  the 
harbour,  and  from  its  fine  situation 
and  the  mildness  of  its  climate, 
ranks  high  amongst  the  fcouthern 
watering-places. 

The  Queen  landed  here  on  Aug.  3rd, 
1849,  of  which  she  has  written  as 
follows:  “To  give  the  people  the 
satisfaction  of  calling  the  place  Queens- 
town, in  honour  of  its  being  the  first 
spot  on  which  I set  foot  upon  Irish 
ground,  I stepped  on  shore  amidst  the 
roar  of  cannon  (for  the  artillery  were 
placed  so  close  as  quite  to  shake  the 
temporary  room  which  we  entered), 
and  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  the 
people.” 

To  the  W.  of  the  town  a splendid 
promenade,  extending  to  Rushbrook 
its  suburb,  is  furnished  by  the  quay, 
erected  in  1848  by  Lord  Mid le ton. 
The  great  charm  of  Queenstown  is 
the  noble  scenery  of  the  harbour, 
with  its  islands  of  Haulbowline  and 
Spike,  and  the  constant  succession 
of  shipping  that  is  provided  by  the 
arrivals  and  departures  of  the 
American  steamers  and  emigrant- 
ships. 

The  Beach  forms  the  main 
thoroughfare,  behind  which  the 
town  rises  on  the  slope  of  a hill 
commanding  a fine  view  of  the 
harbour.  The  R.  C.  Cathedral , de- 
signed by  Mr.  G.  C.  Ashlin,  in  the 
Dec.  Gothic  style  is  of  large  propor- 
tions. It  was  originated  by  Bishop 
Keene,  was  commenced  in  1868,  and 
is  yet  unfinished;  over  150,000/. 
have  been  spent  upon  it,  raised 
chiefly  by  the  late  Dr.  McCarthy, 
Bp.  of  Cloyne. 

In  the  Graveyard  of  the  old  Church 
of  Clonmel  lie  the  remains  of  the 
Itev.  Charles  Wolfe  (1823),  author 
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of  the  4 Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,’ 
and  Tobin  the  dramatist  (1804), 
author  of  the  4 Honeymoon,’  of  both 
of  whom  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
their  fame  was  posthumous. 

The  ‘Royal  Cork  Yacht  Club,’ 
whose  station  is  at  Queenstown,  is 
the  oldest  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
though  the  4 Royal  Yacht  Squadron  ’ 
takes  precedence.  It  owes  its  origin 
to  the  44  Water  Club  of  the  Harbour 
of  Cork,”  established  1720. 

The  Club-House , a commodious 
and  comfortable  building,  adjoins 
the  great  quay.  In  the  season  the 
ancient  custom  of  the  fleet  sailing 
under  the  orders  of  the  admiral  is 
kept  up.  There  is  an  annual 
regatta  held  under  the  auspices  of 
this  club. 

Immediately  opposite  the  town 
are : Haulbowline  Island,  strongly 
fortified,  a depot  for  ordnance 
stores  and  armoury  ; Rocky  Island, 
on  which  is  a magazine,  excavated 
into  2 chambers  with  a thick  solid 
wall  of  rock  between,  and  capable  of 
holding  20,000  barrels  of  gunpowder; 
and  Spike  Island,  which  contains 
the  Westmoreland  Fort ; it  was  from 
1847-85  the  principal  prison  for  Irish 
convicts,  who  were  chiefly  employed 
in  the  fortifications,  and  in  the 
construction  of  the  Royal  Dockyard 
between  Spike  and  Haulbowline. 
Permission  to  visit  these  places 
must  be  obtained  from  the  military 
authorities.  Queenstown  is  the 
station  of  the  admiral  commanding, 
and  his  flag-ship  lies  between  the 
Cork  Yacht  Club  - House  and 
Haulbowline  Island. 

The  little  village  of  Crosshaven,  # 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Owenboy  River, 
with  a fine  estuary  running  inland 
as  far  as  Carrigaline,  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  high  ground  overlooking 
the  river.  The  ancient  Castle  had 
the  reputation  during  the  whole  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign  of  being  impreg- 
nable. The  Church  is  a fine  Perp. 
jbuiidipg,  wifh  p pipnacled  to^vey  apd 


Queenstown . 

an  octagonal  spire  rising  from  it. 
It  contains  the  Monument  and  leaden 
effigy  of  Lady  Newenham  (1754). 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village 
are  Kilmoney  Abbey  and  Mount 
Rivers;  and  between  it  and  Cross- 
haven,  on  the  N.  bank,  is  Coolmore , 
and  on  the  S.  Agliamarta  and 
Hoddersfield.  In  the  grounds  of 
the  former  is  the  ruined  Castle  of 
Aghamarta,  a fortress  of  the  Earls 
of  Desmond,  overlooking  a reach  of 
the  river  where  Sir  Francis  Drake 
took  shelter  in  the  estuary  in  1587 
when  hard  pressed  by  some  Spanish 
vessels  ; the  intricacies  of  the  har- 
bour so  confused  them  that  they 
gave  up  the  search  after  a few  days, 
and  the  place  is  still  known  as 
Drakes  Pool.  The  view  from  the 
coast  between  Crosshaven  and  Cam- 
den Fort  is  perhaps  the  finest  to  be 
had  of  the  harbour.  Church  Bay, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  har.,  is  a nice  sea-side  resort. 

On  the  eastern  promontory  (oppo- 
site to  Queenstown)  are  the  villages 
of  Whitegate  and  Aghada.  Ad- 
joining are  Aghada  House  (Maj.- 
Gen.  Thackwell),  and  Rostellan 
Castle  (formerly  a seat  of  the  Lords 
of  Thomond).  On  the  shore  is 
Siddons  Tower , built  by  the  last 
marquis  to  commemorate  a visit  of 
the  celebrated  actress.  J m.  further 
round  the  point  is  a Cromlech 
within  high-water  mark.  In  the 
grounds  of  Castlemary , about  3^  m. 
on  the  road  between  Aghada 
and  Cloyne,  is  a fine  Cromlech , 
the  capstone  of  which  measures 
15  ft.  by  8 ft. ; it  rests  at  one  end 
upon  two  supporting  stones.  Near 
to  it  is  a large  Slab  on  winch  the 
mythological  Druids  are  popularly 
supposed  to  have  sacrificed  their 
victims.  A number  of  gold  orna- 
ments have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Cloyne  (Ir.  Cluain-uamha , the 
Meadow  of  the  cave,  so  called  from 
lircestope  caves  ip  the  peighhopjv 
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hood),  is  6 m.  distant;  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  Cork  in  its  bishopric, 
founded  by  St.  Colman  in  the  6th 
cent. ; the  most  illustrious  ornament 
of  the  see  was  Berkeley,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Cloyne  from  1734  to  1753, 
and  resided  here  17  years. 

The  town  has  decreased,  and  has 
now  a pop.  of  about  1000.  The 
houses  round  the  Cathedral  were  in 
old  days  occupied  by  the  Cathedral 
officials.  The  Cathedral , also  used 
as  the  parish  Church,  is  a plain 
cruciform  building,  dating  from 
about  the  commencement  of  the 
11th  cent.  It  has  recently  been  in 
part  restored,  but  the  frequent 
changes  it  underwent  destroyed  the 
character  of  the  original  building. 
There  are  lateral  aisles  separated 
from  the  nave  by  5 arches  on  each 
side.  These  spring  from  heavy  qua- 
drilateral blocks  of  masonry  and 
produce  a curious  effect.  Note  the 
rude  carvings  on  the  N.  entrance 
doorway,  representing  pagan  symbols 
of  life.  In  the  interior  are  Monuments 
to  Bishops  Warburton,  Brinkley, 
Woodward,  Sir  John  FitzGerald 
(1612),  and  to  the  memory  of  a Miss 
Adams,  with  an  inscription  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  Piozzi.  A re- 
cumbent Statue  of  Bishop  Berkeley 
in  alabaster  resting  on  a marble 
pedestal,  by  Mr.  Bruce  Joy,  was 
placed  in  the  N.  transept  in  1890. 
This  beautiful  memorial  is  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kings- 
mill  Moore.  Note  the  Font;  also 
the  double  Piscina.  The  VV.  win- 
dow of  5 lights  and  a 3-light  window 
are  gifts.  There  are  the  remains  of 
an  Oratory , usually  called  the  Fire 
House,  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  the 
grave-yd.,  which  tradition  says  was 
built  by  St.  Colman,  the  founder  of 
the  abbey,  in  the  6th  cent.,  and  con- 
tained his  remains.  Cloyne  House, 
the  residence  of  the  bishops  up  to 
1835,  was  completely  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1887.  On  the  death  of  Bp. 
Brinkley  in  1838,  the  diocese  was 
annexed,  by  the  tfjms  of  the  Chuveh 


Temporalities  Act,  to  the  sees  of 
Cork  and  Ross,  from  which  it  had 
been  separated  since  1679. 

The  most  interesting  building  in 
Cloyne  is  the  Round  Tower  near 
the  W.  door  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
entire  height  is  100  ft.,  though  from 
this  amount  10  ft.  must  be  deducted 
for  its  modern  castellated  top,  which 
was  added  after  a considerable  rent 
had  been  produced  by  lightning, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  Cathe- 
dral bell,  which  hung  in  the  upper 
stage.  The  diam.  at  sill  of  doorway 
is  9 ft.,  and  thickness  of  wall  3J  ft. 
The  tower  is  remarkably  cylindrical, 
and  is  divided  into  six  storeys  by 
offsets  taktn  from  the  thickness  of 
the  wall.  The  windows  in  the 
upper  storey  face  very  nearly  the 
cardinal  points.  The  doorway  is 
about  11 J ft.  from  the  ground ; it  is 
quadrangular  with  massive  dress- 
ings of  red  sandstone.  The  tower 
is  still  used  as  a belfry. 

From  Cloyne  the  tourist  can  re- 
turn to  Cork  by  train  from  Midleton 
(4J  m.). 

[It  is  a pretty  trip  by  cycle  or  car 
from  Aghada,  round  the  wooded 
and  picturesque  creek  of  the  river 
to  Ballynacorra  and  Midleton,  1 J m. 
(Rte.  29).] 


2.  Cork  to  Coachford. 

Trains  leave  the  Western  Road 
Terminus  of  the  Cork  and  Mus- 
kerry  Light  Rlv.,  keeping  on  1. 
the  College  and  Gaol,  and  on 
rt.  the  Mardyke  walk,  Shanakiel 
House,  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  the 
Waterworks,  and  Mount  Desert,  on 
the  high  bank  overlooking  the  Lee. 

At  31  m.  is  Carrigrohane  Stat., 
and  at  the  junotion  of  the  Shournagh 
River,  is  the  restored  Castle  of  Car- 
rigrphape,  winch,  after  serving  as 
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the  feudal  fortress  of  the  McCarthys, 
and  subsequently  of  the  Barretts, 
was  the  headquarters  of  Capt.  Cope 
and  a daring  band  of  brigands. 
From  this  point  a road  is  given  off 
to  Macroom  along  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Lee,  passing  through  Ballincollig. 

At  Carrigrohane  the  river  is 
crossed  just  below  the  bend,  where 
there  is  a deep  pool  — Poul-an- 
Iffrin , fabled  to  be  guarded  by  a 
gigantic  snake.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Shournagh  River  are 
Rosanna  and  Leemont , at  the  foot 
of  a picturesque  wooded  hill.  At 
6J  m.  is  the  Junction,  the  line  to 
the  rt.  following  the  Shournagh 
valley  running  past  St.  Ann’s  Stat. 
(7i  m.)  iox  St.  Ann's  Hill  Hydropathic 
Hotel  to  Blarney  (8f  m.)  (see  p.  355), 
and  to  Donoughmore  (15f  m.). 

The  line  to  Coachford  keeps  to 
the  valley  of  the  Lee,  and  at  7 m. 
is  Inishcarra  Church , founded  by  S. 
Senan,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Bride,  soon  after  which  is  the 
Glebe  House. 

7f  m.  is  Cloghroe  Stat.,  and  8J  m. 
rt.  Ardrum , the  beautiful  seat  of  the 
Colthurst  family  before  the  erection 
of  the  new  Blarney  Castle. 

The  scenery  at  Inishcarra,  and 
from  thence  to  Ardrum,  is  perhaps 
the  most  delightful  that  is  to  be 
found  on  the  Lee.  The  square  keep 
of  Castle  Inch  is  on  the  opposite 
bank;  and  farther  on  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  Church  of  Inishleena , 
or  Inishluinga,  founded  also  by  St. 
Senan.  The  line  now  quits  the  Lee 
for  a space,  and  runs  up  the  valley 
of  the  Dripsey  River  to  Ilf  m.  the 
village  of  Dripsey.  The  antiquary 
will  find  in  this  locality  an  Ogham 
Stone  near  St.  Olan's  Well.  Dripsey 
Castle  is  a picturesque  ruin  situated 
on  a high  cliff  overhanging  the  river 
valley. 

The  tourist  is  now  fairly  in  the 
district  pf  Muskerry,  whose  moun- 


tains, giving  birth  to  the  Lee  and 
many  smaller  southern  streams,  ap- 
pear to  the  W.  Running  parallel, 
but  at  some  distance  to  the  S.  of  the 
line  hitherto  traversed  from  Cork, 
are  the  Clara  Hills,  separating  the 
valley  of  the  Lee  from  that  of  the 
Bandon.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Inchigeelah,  however,  they  gra- 
dually trend  to  the  K.,  and  unite 
with  the  main  ranges  of  Muskerry. 

Passing  Kilmurry  and  Peake  we 

reach 

15J  m.  Coachford,  a very  prettily 
situated  village  amidst  some  fine 
scenery,  with  a Hotel  affording 
accommodation  to  the  angler  on  the 
Lee  and  its  tributaries. 

Leaving  Coachford  on  the  1.  are 
Riversdale  and  Leemont  House . 
The  road  then  crosses  the  Glasha- 
gariff  stream,  and  passes  rt.  Oak- 
grove  to  Carrigadrohid,  where  the 
Lee  is  spanned  by  a Bridge.  In 
the  middle  of  the  river  is  a rock 
crowned  with  the  ruin  of  Carriga- 
drohid Castle , and  a most  picturesque 
appearance  it  has,  reminding  the 
tourist  of  some  of  the  castles  of  the 
Rhine  or  Moselle. 

“ Its  site  is  said  to  have  been  chosen 
by  the  lovely  Una  O’Carroll,  to  gratify 
whose  caprice  her  lover,  Diarmid 
McCarthy,  raised  the  castle  in  a mar- 
vellously brief  time  on  the  cliff  she 
had  chosen,  where  they  both  lived 
happily  after  their  nuptials.”  Carri- 
gadrohid was  besieged  in  1650  by 
Lord  Broghill,  who  had  captured  the 
Irish  Bishop  of  Ross  at  Macroom,  and 
promised  him  a pardon  on  the  con- 
dition of  his  persuading  the  garrison 
to  give  in.  The  bishop  consented, 
but,  on  being  brought  before  the 
walls,  fervently  exhorted  them  to 
hold  out,  for  which  patriotic  act  he 
was  then  and  there  hanged.  Indeed, 
it  was  only  by  stratagem  that  the 
English  got  hold  Of  it  at  all,  viz.  by 
drawing  some  heavy  timber  up,  which 
the  garrison  took  for  cannon,  and  so 
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surrendered.  There  is  an  entrance  to  the 
castle  from  the  bridge  (which,  by  the 
way,  was  built  by  Cromwell’s  order)  : 
hence  the  name  Rock  of  the  bridge. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream 
are  Killinardrisli  and  Nettleville. 

The  Lee  now  winds  to  the  S.,  and 
the  road  cuts  off  a great  round,  pass- 
ing through  Glencaum,  one  of  the 
most  romantic  and  striking  glens  in 
the  district. 

At  22  m.  a small  river  called  the 
Laney  joins  the  Sullane,  and  near 
the  confluence  is  the  solitary  tower 
of  Mashanaglass  Castle , built  towards 
the  end  of  the  16th  cent,  by  Owen 
McSwiney,  otherwise  called  Owen 
Hoggy  of  Mashanaglass.  It  is  some- 
what peculiar  in  having  redans  or 
“spurs’’  projecting  from  the  N.E. 
and  S.W.  angles,  solid  on  the  1st 
floor,  but  with  chambers  above, 
crenellated  and  looped  for  shooting. 

24  m.  Macroom. 


Cork  to  Glengarriff  via  Macroom . 

This  route  via  Macroom  to  Glen- 
gariff  and  Killarney  is  superior  in 
some  respects  to  the  hitherto  more 
frequented  one  by  rail  to  Bantry. 
The  tourist  has  a choice  of  routes 
from  Cork  to  Macroom  either  by  rail 
direct,  or,  as  already  described,  by 
rail  to  Coachford  and  thence  by  road. 

The  trains  to  and  from  Macroom 
are  run  in  connection  with  the 
coaches  running  between  it  and 
Glengarriff  during  the  summer 
months.  This  line  was  opened  for 
traffic  in  1866.  The  trains  leave 
Capwell  Stat.,  and  at  6|  m.  is 

Ballincollig,  a small  town,  but 
important  for  its  Cavalry  Barracks 
and  Gunpowder  Mills , which  were 
formerly  a Government  establish- 
ment, but  are  now  worked  by  a 
company.  The  mills  lie  at  a safe 
distance  between  the  village  and  the 
river,  A little  distance  to  the  S,  is 


Ballincollig  Castle , consisting  of  a 
lofty  keep  with  vaulted  chambers, 
on  a high  rock  surrounded  by  a 
“ bawn.”  This  was  a fortress  of  the 
Barretts,  temp.  Edward  III.,  and 
was  garrisoned  by  Cromwell  and 
also  by  James  II. 

At  9J  m.  is  Kilumney,  and  to  the 
rt.  is  the  village  of  Ovens,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  are  a num- 
ber of  remarkable  limestone  Caves , 
but  little  known  and  seldom  visited. 

At  12f  m.  is  Kilcrea,  named  after 
St.  Cyra,  or  Chera,  who  presided 
over  a nunnery  here  at  an  early  date. 
To  the  rt.,  near  the  Stat.,  are  the 
ruins  of  Kilcrea  Abbey,  very  prettily 
situated  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  of 
trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Bride, 
towards  which  the  Clara  Hills 
gradually  slope  down.  It  w*as  a 
Franciscan  Friary,  founded  in  1465 
by  Cormac  McCarthy  Laidir,  or 
“strong,”  Lord  of  Muskerry.  He 
was  murdered  by  his  brother  and 
was  buried  here,  and  on  his  tomb 
is  an  inscription  dated  1494.  The 
ruins  consist  of  nave,  choir,  and 
transepts,  witli  a tower  80  ft.  high 
rising  from  the  junction  of  the 
2 former.  Separated  from  the  nave 
by  3 Pointed  arches  is  a side 
aisle,  which  was  divided  in  the 
same  manner  from  the  transept. 
There  is  very  little  ornamental 
detail,  the  mullions  of  the  windows 
having  been  destroyed,  according  to 
tradition,  by  Cromwell  and  his 
soldiers.  The  interior  contains  the 
vault  and  several  monuments  of  the 
McCarthys  of  Muskerry ; also  in  the 
S.  trans.  the  Tomb  of  Herlihy, 
Bishop  of  Ross,  one  of  the  3 Irish 
bishops  who  attended  the  Council 
of  Trent.  The  Abbey  was  repeated- 
ly plundered  in  the  wars  of  the 
16th  and  17th  cents.  It  was  largely 
used  as  a burial-ground,  writers  in 
the  past  describing  the  many 
thousand  human  remains  piled  in 
heaps  about  its  walls.  The  ‘ Monks 
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of  Kilcrea  ’ is  a long  romantic 
poem  by  Arthur  Geral  Geoghegan 
(1861)  in  the  style  of  Scott.  A 
little  to  the  W.  of  the  abbey  is  the 
keep  of  Kilcrea  Castle , a building  of 
great  strength  and  tolerably  pre- 
served, where  the  McCarthy s held 
their  rule.  The  traces  of  the  “ bawn  ” 
and  outworks  are  still  visible.  In 
times  past  the  bog  of  Kilcrea  was  a 
dangerous  and  impenetrable  fast- 
ness, covered  with  trees  and  thick 
underwood.  Wolves  frequented  it 
down  to  the  17th  cent.,  and  its 
reclamation  was  commenced  in  1705. 

Further  on  the  rt.  is  Rye  Court , and 
at  16f  m.  is  Crookstown  Road  Stat. 
To  the  rt.  is  the  keep  of  Castlemore , 
which  was  built  by  the  McSwineys, 
a branch  of  the  Donegal  sept  who 
came  to  Muskerry  about  the  end  of 
the  15th  cent.  It  is  situated  near 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Bride,  and  except 
Blarney,  was  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  Muskerry.  It  consisted  of  3 
wards,  and  considerable  portions  of 
the  walls  and  keeps  of  the  inner  and 
middle  wards  remain.  It  passed  to 
the  McCarthys,  who  fortified  it  in  the 
wars  of  1641.  Further  on  the  rt.  is 
Lissardagh  Castle , and  beyond 
Crookstowm  on  the  1.  is  Clodagh 
Castle , an  old  seat  of  the  McSwineys. 
It  is  a square  tower  rebuilt  in  1598, 
and  in  1844  it  was  completely  re- 
stored for  use  by  the  Earl  of  Bandon. 

20  m.  Dooniskey.  To  the  1.  is 
Warren's  Court  (Sir  A.  R.  Warren). 
The  line  now  crosses  the  Lee  below 
its  junction  with  the  Sullane,  and 
passing  Coolcour  House  (St.  George 
G.  Browne,  Esq.),  we  enter 

24 1 m.  Macroom  # (Pop.  2933), 
the  terminus  of  the  Ely.,  is  prettily 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Sullane, 
an  affluent  of  the  Lee,  which  rises 
someJO  m.  to  the  W.  in  the  Derry- 
na^agg&rt  Mountains,  a range  that 
intervenes  between  this  district  and 
the  Paps  of  Killarney.  It  is  a good 
centre  for  fishing,  and  o,  consider* 


able  stir  has  been  created  in  the 
summer  months  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  coach  service  between 
it  and  Glengarriff.  The  town  itself 
possesses  no  very  great  object  of 
interest  except  the  Castle , a quad- 
rangular keep,  said  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 
It  has  now  been  modernised,  and  is 
one  of  Lord  Ardilaun’s  residences. 
It  was  the  scene  of  several  sieges 
in  the  17th  cent.,  when  it  was 
burnt  down  no  less  than  4 times. 
During  one  of  these  struggles  it 
was  garrisoned  by  the  R.  C.  Bishop 
of  Ross,  the  same  who  was  hanged 
by  Lord  Broghill  before  the  walls  of 
Carrigadrohid.  Admiral  Penn,  the 
father  of  the  Pennsylvanian  hero,  is 
said  to  have  been  born  within 
Macroom  Castle.  The  R.  C.  Chapel , 
from  its  situation  on  an  eminence  to 
the  S.  of  the  town,  is  a conspicuous 
feature. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  cent. 
Macroom  was  the  scene  of  the  execu- 
tion of  nine  persons  out  of  a gang  of 
fourteen  for  the  murder  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson  of  Codrum,  a popular  and 
inoffensive  gentleman.  The  execu- 
tions were  attended  with  circumstances 
of  peculiar  horror  and  dread.  The 
victims  were  hung,  the  bodies  decapi- 
tated, and  the  heads  placed  on  spikes 
over  the  old  bridewell.  Here  some  of 
them  remained  for  over  thirty  years, 
terrible  examples  to  the  people  of  the 
dread  vengeance  of  the  law.  The  leader 
of  the  gang,  was  one  Malachy  Duggan, 
a sanguinary  ruffian ; he,  however, 
having  turned  informer,  escaped 
punishment,  and  died  many  years 
afterwards  in  his  native  place. 

Amongst  the  seats  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  Mount  Hedges , Rock- 
borough , Raleigh  House , Ashgrove , 
and  Codrum,  all  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sullane,  and  near  the  road  to 
Killarney. 

[The  road  from  Macroom  to  Kil- 
larney follows  up  the  valley  of  the 
Sullane,  keeping  tfie  Bogger^gfi  Mown* 
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tains  to  the  rt.,  and  passing  (3  m.) 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Finnow,  tlie 
square  keep  of  Carrigaphuca  Castle, 
another  of  the  many  fortresses  of  the 
McCarthys.  It  consists  of  a single 
tower,  and  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
the  abode  of  the  u pooka,”  a malicious 
spirit  and  prominent  character  in  the 
folk-lore  of  Ireland  (p.  33).  Near  it 
is  a Cromlech.  The  road  keeps  to  the 
valley  of  the  Sullane,  passing  Bally- 
makeery  (10  m.),  and  Bally  vourney 

(13  m.),  the  river  scenery  in  places 
being  very  fine.  Here  the  road  strikes 
right  into  the  heart  of  the  Derry- 
nasaggart  Mountains,  about  1500  ft. 
in  height,  and  then  descends  some- 
what into  the  valley  of  the  Flesk, 
which  it  crosses  at  Poulgorm  Bridge. 
From  this  point  the  tourist  keeps 
company  with  the  Flesk,  which  leaves 
the  hills  through  a gap  between  the 
Paps  and  Croghan ; at  35  m.  is  Kil- 
lamey  (see  Rte.  34).] 

Distances.  — Killarney  (direct), 
35  m. ; Kenmare,  31  m.  (thence  to 
Killarney  20  m.);  Cork,  24J  m.; 
Ban  try,  32  J m. ; Keimaneigh,  18m.; 
Inchigeelagh,  9 m. ; Gouganebarra, 
19  m. ; Carrigaphuca,  3 m. 

Excursions : — 

1.  Inchigeelagh  ; 2.  Carrigaphuca ; 
3.  Dripsey;  4.  Kilcrea. 


Main  Boute  by  Coach. 

The  remainder  of  the  distance 
from  Macroom  to  Bantry  and  Glen- 
gariff  travelled  by  coach  is  through 
some  fine  and  wild  scenery.  There 
is  a choice  of  roads,  both  skirting 
the  Valley  of  the  Lee,  the  N.  being 
the  most  mountainous  and  romantic 
is  followed.  The  road  leaves  the 
valley  of  the  Sullane,  and  rejoins 
the  Lee  at  Toon  Bridge  above  its 
confluence  with  its  tributary  the 
Toon,  from  whence,  if  cycling,  a visit 
can  be  paid  to  the  tower  of  Dunda- 
reirlte  Castle , The  Lee  lifts  <jnite  ft 


different  character  here  from  what 
it  has  lower  down,  as  it  flows  for 
a considerable  distauce  through  a 
morass,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
divert  its  stream  and  form  a number 
of  sedgy  islets. 

A little  before  arriving  at  9 m. 
the  village  of  Inchigeelagh,  is  on  1. 
the  tower  of  Carrynacurra  or  Castle 
Masters , rising  upon  a finely  es- 
carped cliff  above  the  river.  It  be- 
longed in  the  times  of  the  “ troubles 
of  ’41  ” to  the  O’Learys,  a sept 
only  second  to  the  McCarthys,  to 
whom,  indeed,  they  were  subject. 
At  Barna-thoumple  is  the  tallest 
Pillar-stone  in  Ireland ; it  stands 
nearly  20  ft.  above  ground.  Inchi- 
geelagh,  ^ a good  locality  for  the 
angler,  is  situated  near  the  E.  end 
of  Lough  Allua , commonly  called 
the  “ Inchigeelagh  Lakes,”  a wind- 
ing enlargement  of  the  Lee,  of  about 
3 m.  in  length,  along  the  northern 
shore  of  which  the  Bantry  road 
keeps  to  the  village  of  Bealnageary 
(15  m.).  At  the  W.  end  of  Lough 
Allua  is  a mountain  named  Coolne- 
greenane  (Ir.  Cuil  -na  - grianain, 
Nook  of  the  summer  residence). 
To  the  S.  of  Lough  Allua  are  the 
Sheehy  Mts.,  1796  ft.,  which  inter- 
vene between  the  valley  of  the 
Lee  and  the  Bandon  at  Dun- 
manway. 

J m.  from  Bealnageary,  where  the 
small  and  picturesque  stream  of  the 
Bunsheelin  flows  in,  the  Lee  is 
crossed  by  the  first  Bridge  on  its 
course.  Soon  a closer  view  is  got 
of  the  mountains  which  encircle 
the  mystic  lake  of  Gouganebarra  as 
they  begin  to  show  their  precipitous 
and  gully-riven  sides.  At  Kei- 
maneigh Cross , 18  m.,  the  coach 
stops  nearly  an  hour  to  enable 
passengers  to  visit  Gouganebarra 
(St.  Fin  Barre’s  rock-cleft),  about 
1£  m.  distant  on  the  rt.  The  road 
has  been  improved,  and  on  the 
shore  of  the  Jake  is  ftn  Inn . Gem*. 
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ganebarra  is  a small  and  deep  tarn, 
nearly  1 m.  long  and  about  J m. 
wide,  almost  entirely  surrounded  by 
mural  precipices,  save  on  the  E. 
side,  where  a narrow  outlet  permits 
the  infant  Lee  to  emerge  from  its 
source.  “After  heavy  rains,  the 
whole  enclosure  becomes  a perfect 
chaos,  the  water  from  the  top  of 
the  mountains  tumbling  all  around 
in  cataracts,  with  a roaring  noise 
like  thunder.’’ 

The  cliffs  on  either  side  rise 
directly  from  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
casting  deep  shadows  over  its  waters, 
and  adding  greatly  to  the  solemnity 
with  which  the  locality  is  invested 
from  its  association  with  the  holy 
St.  Fin  Barre,  who  built  an  oratory 
on  the  island,  so  that  the  spot  is 
still  held  in  great  veneration. 

The  origin  of  his  retreat  here  was  as 
follows : “St.  Patrick,  after  banish- 
ing the  reptiles  out  of  the  country, 
overlooked  one  hideous  monster,  a 
winged  dragon,  which  desolated  the 
adjacent  country,  and  power  was 
conferred  on  a holy  man,  named 
Fineen  Bar,  to  drown  the  monster  in 
Gougane  Lake,  on  condition  of  erect- 
ing a church  where  its  waters  met  the 
tide ; and  the  saint,  having  extermi- 
nated the  monster,  fulfilled  the  agree- 
ment by  founding  the  present  Cathedral 
of  Cork.”  The  island  is  approached 
by  a causeway,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  is  St.  Fin  Barre’s  Well.  The 
buildings  on  the  island,  which  is 
about  5 ac.  in  extent,  consist  of  a 
newly  erected  Chapel , eight  Cells, 
and  portions  of  an  old  Chapel 
and  Oratory , the  former  being  about 
36  ft.  long  by  14  ft.  broad.  The  cells 
surround  a court,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a plain  wooden  Cross  raised 
on  a platform  with  five  steps.  The 
cells  contain  modern  plaster  casts  of 
the  Stations  of  the  Cross.  On  the 
shore  and  close  to  the  causeway  is  a 
small,  cemetery,  held  in  great  repute 
from  its  close  companionship  with  the 
remains  of  the  saint.  Father  Mahony, 
a recluse,  dwelt  here  for  28  years,  and 
the  Torah  in  which  he  was  buried 
i»  J728  is  bepeatb  a more  recent 


structure  on  the  edge  of  the  lake 
near  the  entrance.  A Cross  has  been 
erected  to  Callanan,  the  author  of  the 
well-known  lines  on  Gouganebarra. 
A religious  festival  is  held  on  the 
24th  Sept.,  which  usually  attracts  a 
number  of  devotees.  There  are  alto- 
gether 13  stations  at  which  they 
recite  their  prayers. 

Immediately  above  Gougane- 
barra the  mountains  rise  to  a 
height  of  1700  or  1800  ft.,  the 
principal  summits  being  Conicar, 
1886  ft.,  and  Foilastookeen,  1698  ft., 
on  the  S. ; Bealick,  1762  ft.,  on  the 
W. ; from  any  one  of  which  is  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Killarney 
Mountains  to  the  N.,  Bantry  Bay 
and  Glengarriff  to  the  S.  W.,  with  the 
sterner  features  of  the  Pass  of  Kei- 
maneigh  and  the  lake  close  at  hand. 
Turning  suddenly  to  the  S.,  the 
road,  a fine  one,  enters  a magnificent 
gap  in  the  Sheehy  Mountains,  known 
as  the  Pass  of  Keimaneigh,  the  Pass 
of  the  Deer — 

“Where  the  severed  rocks  resemble  frag- 
ments of  a frozen  sea, 

And  the  wild  deer  flee  ” — McCarthy — 

one  of  the  finest  and  most  savage  of 
the  ravines  in  the  S.  of  Ireland.  It  is 
about  1 m.  in  length,  and  is  bounded 
on  each  side  by  precipitous  walls 
of  rock,  in  the  rifts  and  crevices  of 
which  ferns,  heaths,  and  wild  flowers 
find  a congenial  home.  The  London 
Pride  is  peculiarly  abundant  and 
fine  in  this  locality. 

“ Captain  Rock  ” and  his  men  made 
it  their  stronghold  in  1822,  and  after 
a series  of  raids  on  the  gentry  of  the 
surrounding  country,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  suppress  them  by  Lord  Bantry, 
with  a party  of  over  40  gentlemen,  and 
a small  detachment  of  soldiers.  The 
military  held  the  entrance  of  the  pass 
while  Lord  Bantry  and  his  followers 
went  in  pursuit.  As  he  returned  after  a 
fruitless  search,  the  Rockites,  who 
were  concealed  among  the  cliffs  for 
the  purpose  of  closing  the  pass  and 
entrapping  the  party,  betrayed  their 
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presence,  and  the  alarmed  horsemen 
spurred  on,  clearing  the  point  of 
danger  just  as  the  huge  “ Red  Deer’s 
Rock”  was  hurled  down  the  mountain- 
side closing  the  pass  behind  them. 
“It  cost  the  sappers  and  miners  of 
the  King’s  army  many  a pound  of 
powder  before  they  broke  up  the  rock 
which  closed  up  the  Pass  of  Coo- 
leagh.” 

At  the  head  of  the  pass,  about 
700  ft.,  between  Conicar  rt.  and 
Doughill(1553ft.)  and  Douce  (1564 
ft.)  1.,  is  the  watershed  of  the  streams 
running  N.  to  the  valley  of  the  Lee, 
and  those,  like  the  Owvane,  which 
flow  to  the  sea  at  Bantry  Bay. 

Down  this  valley  the  road  makes  a 
rapid  descent,  during  which  many 
beautiful  views  of  tiie  bay  open  out. 
At  26  m.  is  Carriganass  Castle , once 
a firm  stronghold  of  the  O’Sullivans, 
consisting  of  a court  flanked  by 
four  towers;  it  was  garrisoned  by 
Daniel  O’Sullivan  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  road  now  crosses 
the  Owvane  as  it  tears  its  way  over 
a rocky  bed  ; it  is  recrossed  at 
Li  sheen  Bridge , and  at  29  m.  is 
Ballylicky,  where  the  river  enters 
the  sea.  The  Bantry  road  is  here 
joined  at  a pretty  Bridge , and  from 
thence  it  is  8 m.  to  Glengarriff 
(Roche’s  35J  m.,  p.  439). 


Waterfall . 


ROUTE  33. 

THE  “ PRINCE  OF  WALES’S 

ROUTE’  : CORK  TO  GLENGAR- 
RIFF, KENMARE,  AND  KILLARNEY 

VIA  BANTRY. 

This  is  the  best  known  of  the 
routes  from  Cork  to  Killarney. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  the  one  usually 
adopted,  but  it  is  now  rivalled  by 
the  fine  coach  drive  from  Macroom 
described  in  the  last  route.  Circular 
tickets  are  issued  by  the  Cork, 
Bandon,  and  South  Coast  Rly.,  and 
well-appointed  coaches  and  cars  are 
run  daily  in  connection  with  the 
Rly.  to  Bantry,  from  Bantry  to  Glen- 
garriff, Kenmare,  and  Killarney.  It 
is  named  “The  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Route,”  the  King,  Edward  VII., 
having  travelled  over  it  in  1 858.  F rom 
Cork  to  Bantry  can  be  performed  by 
rail ; the  Cork  and  Bandon  portion 
was  opened  as  far  back  as  1851,  and 
extensions  have  since  been  made  to 
the  coast  in  many  directions.  The 
trains  leave  Albert  Quay  Terminus, 
adjoining  the  Corn  Exchange. 
Passing  on  1.  the  Union  Workhouse 
and  several  pleasant  suburban  villas, 
the  first  object  of  interest  is  the 
Clietwynd  Viaduct , consisting  of  4 
arches  of  121  ft.  span. 

6J  m.  Waterfall  Stat.,  a little 
beyond  which  on  rt.  are  the  walls 
of  Ballymacadane  Abbey , founded 
by  Cormac  McCarthy  in  1450  for 
Augustinians.  The  line  now  passes 
through  a tunnel,  and  arrives  at 
(10  m.)  Ballinhassig  Stat.  The 
village  is  about  1 m.  to  the  W. 
Here  a desperate  but  unsuccessful 
attack  was  made  by  Florence 
McCarthy  on  the  English  in  1600. 
The  road  from  the  station  passes  at 
the  back  of  Mount  Mary,  oyer  a 
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Vfefy  arch  Which  spans  the 

glen.  Crossing  the  Owenboy  river, 
which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Carri- 
galine  and  Orosshaven  (Rte.  32), 
the  traveller  next  arrives  at  13 J m. 
From  Kinsale  Junction  a branch 
line,  lOf  m.  in  length,  runs  to 

24  m.  Kinsale  # (Ir.  Ceann-saile , 
Head  of  the  brine),  Pop.  4605. 

History.— Kinsale  was  an  early  settle- 
ment of  the  Anglo-Normans,  the 
district  W.  of  Cork  having  been 
granted  to  Miles  de  Cogan.  Milo  de 
Courcy  by  intermarriage  with  that 
family  was  created  Baron  of  Kinsale  f 
in  1223,  and  was  probably  the  builder 
of  the  Castle  on  Kinsale  Head,  remains 
of  which  are  still  visible.  Kinsale 
was  a walled  town ; it  knew  little 
peace  in  past  times,  and  was  the  scene 
of  many  stirring  events  in  Irish 
history.  The  most  important  was  its 
seizure  by  the  Spaniards  in  1601, 
under  Don  Juan  D’Aguila.  They 
held  it  for  ten  weeks  against  the 
English  army,  numbering  12,000  men, 
under  Lord  Mount  joy  and  Sir  Geo. 
Carew,  who,  when  they  called  on  the 
Spanish  commander  to  surrender  the 
town,  received  for  answer  that  “it 
was  held  for  Christ  and  the  King  of 
S pain.  ” The  Spaniards  were  assisted  by 
the  armies  of  O’Neill  and  O’Donnell, 
and  on  the  21st  of  Dec.  they  decided  to 
make  a united  attack  on  the  English, 
who  had  lost  about  one-half  of  their 
men  during  the  siege.  The  Irish  were 

f The  special  privilege  of  remaining 
covered  in  the  presence  of  Royalty  belongs 
to  the  Barons  of  Kingsale  ( g intrusive), 
according  to  the  following  generally  accepted 
tradition.  In  a quarrel  between  John  and 
Philip  of  France  abcut  the  Duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, it  was  decided  to  settle  the  dispute 
by  combat.  J ohn  de  Courcy  (then  a prisoner 
in  the  Tower)  accepted  the  offer  of  appearing 
lor  John.  He  entered  the  lists  against  the 
French  champion,  who,  according  to  Han- 
mer,  «*  not  liking  his  grim  look,  clapped  spurs 
to  his  horse,  broke  through  the  barrier,  and 
lied  into  Spain.”  As  a reward  for  his  services 
John  granted  de  Courcy  that  he  and  his 
successors,  after  their  first  obeisance,  should 
have  the  privilege  above  mentioned.  This 
was  exercised  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  Kingsale  is  the  premier  baron- 
age in  Ireland. 


utterly  routed*  the  Spaniards  having 
failed  to  join  in  the  attack.  Soon 
after  the  battle  the  Spaniards  surren- 
dered the  town,  and  O’Donnell  went 
to  Spain  to  solicit  further  assistance 
(see  p.  203).  Kinsale  suffered  again 
during  the  Parliamentary  war,  in 
wrhich  it  declared  in  favour  of  Crom- 
well. About  1677  the  Duke  of  Or- 
monde erected  a citadel  here,  still 
called  Charles  Fort.  James  II.  landed 
here  March  12,  1689,  when  engaged 
in  the  attempt  to  recover  his  lost 
crown,  and  sailed  from  it  the  following 
year,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
It  was  taken  by  Marlborough  after  the 
fall  of  Cork,  which  ended  the  campaign 
of  1690.  “ In  the  New  Fort,”  says 

Macaulay,  “he  found  a thousand 
barrels  of  wheat  and  eighty  pipes  of 
claret.” 

Kinsale  is  both  quaint  and  strik- 
ing in  its  appearance,  the  houses 
of  its  crooked  streets  rising  in  tiers 
on  the  side  of  Compass  Hill,  over- 
looking the  windings  of  the  Bandon 
River.  On  the  same  side  (left 
bank),  but  fronting  the  town,  are 
the  villages  of  Scilly  and  Cove,  which 
are  a good  deal  frequented  during 
the  summer  months. 

The  Harbour  is  very  safe  and 
commodious ; 300  sail  can  be  accom- 
modated, and  there  are  6 or  8 fathoms 
of  water.  It  was  defended  by  Charles 
Fort , now  a barrack,  a little  below 
Covei  and  the  Old  Fort , now  a 
complete  ruin,  where  there  is 
excellent  anchorage,  occupying  a 
promontory  round  which  the  river 
makes  a great  bend.  Kinsale  is 
usually  the  headquarters  of  an 
infantry  regiment,  who  occupy  the 
Barracks.  Charles  Fort,  originally 
built  at  a cost  of  73,000Z.  and  named 
by  Ormonde  after  Charles  II.,  is 
the  station  of  the  militia  battalion 
during  training ; and  Cove  is  a Stat. 
where  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  go 
through  their  annual  drill.  There 
is  a very  charming  walk  at  the  back 
of  the  Church  and  round  Compass 
Hill,  from  which  the  visitor  gains 
beautiful  views  of  the  Forts  and  the 
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Bandon  River,  with  a ruined  Church 
and  Castle  on  the  opposite  bank. 
From  the  security  of  the  harbour 
and  the  speed  with  which  vessels 
could  gain  the  open  sea,  Kinsale 
has  been  extensively  used  as  a 
rendezvous  for  squadrons  of  the 
navy  and  homeward  or  outward- 
bound  vessels.  This  is  the  princi- 
pal station  of  the  South  of  Ireland 
Fishing  Company.  A large  fleet  of 
Scotch,  Cornish,  and  Manx  fishing- 
boats  visit  Kinsale  annually  for  the 
mackerel  fishery.  French  fishing- 
boats  also  come  off  here.  A fishery 
Pier  has  been  constructed  at  a cost 
of  22,000 1.  The  Harbour  is  lighted 
by  a fixed  light  in  one  of  the  rooms 
at  Charles  Fort,  off  which  there  is 
rather  an  awkward  bar. 

Kinsale  does  not  contain  much  of 
antiquarian  interest  except  St.  Mul- 
tose  f Church  (restored),  built  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  12th  cent., 
and  first  mentioned  in  the  decretal 
epistles  of  Innocent  III.  in  1199. 
The  original  building  consisted  of  a 
nave  with  N.  and  S.  aisles  and  N. 
trans.  The  N aisle  extended  the 
whole  length  of  the  Church,  and 
was  separated  from  the  nave  by  a row 
of  7 arches,  which  were  removed  in 
1835,  when  the  high-pitched  oak  roof, 
and  the  coved  plaster  ceiling  which 
hid  it,  were  removed,  the  walls  of 
the  aisles  raised,  and  a low-pitched 
roof  and  flat  plaster  ceiling  given 
to  all.  Over  the  first  arch  at  the 
W.  end  rises  the  venerable  Tower , 
with  the  upper  stage  of  smaller 
dimensions,  and  a small  broach 
spire.  A lofty  arch,  removed  in 
1730,  divided  the  nave,  the  E. 
portion  forming  a chancel  50  ft. 
long.  About  1550  a small  Chapel 

f The  name  is  derived  from  Elltine,  or 
Elltmus,  by  the  addition  of  “ mo  ” (my)  and 
“oc,”  or  “ og  ” (boly,  or  saint);  hence 
Mo-elte-og,  Latinised  into  Multosus,  and 
hence  Multose.  For  a full  and  interesting 
account  of  the  building  see  ‘St.  Multose 
Church,  Kinsale,’  by  Rev.  J.  L.  DarliDg 
(Guy  & Co.,  Cork). 


(the  Galway,  now  in  ruins!)  was 
built  against  the  S.  aisle  a little  W. 
of  the  true  position  of  a transept. 
The  E.  window,  5 light,  filled  with 
stained  glass,  is  a recent  addition. 
The  N.  trans.  has  a 5 light  window. 
Note  the  doorway  of  tower  with 
chevron  moulding.  In  a niche  over 
W.  doorway  was  found  in  1894  a 
Stone  with  a sculptured  figure 
supposed  to  be  that  of  St.  Multose. 
In  the  porch  of  the  tower  are  the 
old  Stocks  of  the  town.  In  the  S. 
wall  near  E.  end  is  a Piscina.  The 
Font  is  very  old,  and  rests  on  4 
square  pillars  and  central  spiral 
shaft.  There  are  a large  number 
of  Sculptured  Slabs:  among  them, 
those  to  the  Roche,  Brown,  Gould, 
Southwell,  Perceval,  and  Galway 
families,  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  antiquary,  some  dating  from 
the  16th  cent.  Note  the  slab  of  the 
Crucifixion  in  the  S.  transept. 

It  is  a pleasant  excursion  from  the 
town  to  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  a 
promontory  anxiously  looked  for  by 
the  homeward-bound  voyager  from 
America,  who  sights  it  before  any 
other  British  land.  The  best  though 
longest  way  is  by  the  village  of 
Ballinspittle,  where  there  is  a remark- 
ably perfect  Fort  with  triple  ramparts 
and  intrenchments.  The  Bandon  is 
crossed  by  a Bridge  about  2 m.  from 
Kinsale.  It  is,  however,  considerably 
shorter  to  cross  the  ferry.  The  Danes 
are  said  to  have  received  their  first 
defeat  from  the  Irish  at  this  spot. 
Passing  Garrettstown  the  road  emerges 
upon  Courtmacsherry  Bay,  and  enters 
the  peninsula  at  Lispatrick.  The 
geologist  will  find  Posidonia  lateralis 
in  the  slates  of  this  district.  The 
Signal  Tower  is  placed  on  a strip  of 
land,  where  the  interval  between  the 
rocks  on  either  side  becomes  very 
contracted ; the  little  bay  on  each 
side  is  known  as  Holeopen  Bay , and 
on  the  \V.  side  of  it  are  the  ruins  of 
the  old  Castle , built  by  the  De  Courcys 
in  the  12th  century.  Ringrone  is 
between  Kinsale  and  the  Old  Head, 
and  gives  a title  to  that  family.  The 
Head  itself,  though  only  256  ft.  above 
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the  s§a,  pres&nta  magnificent  coast 
views,  the  chief  points  to  the  W. 
being  the  Seven  Heads  and  the  Galley- 
Head.  The  Lighthouse  (100  ft.)  has  a 
fixed  white  light,  visible  21  m.,  with 
red  sector  towards  Courtmacsherry 
Bay,  and  was  first  built  in  1683 ; it 
has  also  a fog-gun.  The  distance 
from  the  town  to  the  lighthouse  by 
the  nearest  road  is  5 m.,  and  by 
Ballinspittle  11m. 

The  tourist  has  a choice  of  routes 
from  Kinsale : (a)  he  can  return  to 
the  Junction  by  rail';  ( b ) take  boat  to 
Inishannon  (10  m.),  and  to  Stat.  by 
road  (2  m.);  or,  (c)  drive  to  Ban  don 
(13  m.).  Either  of  the  two  latter 
should  be  taken  for  the  beautiful 
sylvan  scenery  of  the  river  valley. 
The  points  of  interest  are  Bock 
Castle , in  the  grounds  of  which  are 
slight  remains  of  Carriganass  Castle ; 
Poulnelong  Castle , which  was  built 
by  the  Roches  ; and  the  grounds  of 
Shippool,  extending  for  a consider- 
able distance  along  the  river  side. 
Inishannon,  a small  town,  which, 
though  once  an  important  and 
castellated  place,  has  little  to 
recommend  it  now  but  its  beautiful 
scenery. 


Return  to  Main  Route. 

1J  m.  from  Upton  Stat.,  and  near 
the  grounds  of  Beechmount , is  a 
remarkably  large  Fort , occupying 
an  eminence  of  600  ft. 

At  18  m.  Inishannon  Stat.,  the 
Ely.  crosses  Bandon  Eiver  a little 
above  the  point  where  the  Brinny 
falls  in.  A very  lovely  view  it  is, 
the  course  of  the  river  being  marked 
by  charming  wooded  creeks  and 
residences. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Bandon  is 
Downdaniel  House , in  the  grounds 
of  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  Castle , 
built  by  Barry  Oge  in  1476.  On 
the  S.  bank  are  Belmont  and  Cor 


— Bandon . 

Castle , commanding  views  of  the 
valley  of  the  Brinny,  the  confluence 
of  which  with  the  Bandon  is  thought 
by  many  to  exceed  in  beauty  the 
Yale  of  Ovoca. 

Skirting  the  demesne  of  Wood- 
lands, and  passing  rt.  the  tower  of 
Kilbeg  Castle , the  train  arrives  at 

20  m.  Bandon  (Pop.  3488),  an 
important  agricultural  centre.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Bandon  River,  in  a broad 
open  valley,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Clara  Hills.  Spenser  calls  it — 

“ The  pleasant  Bandon  crowned  with  many 
a wood.” 

With  the  exception  of  the  hand- 
some modern  Church  and  a modern 
R.  C.  Chapel , the  town  itself  contains 
very  little  that  is  interesting  to  the 
tourist,  except  the  Earl  of  Bandon’s 
Park  of  Castle  Bernard,  that  stretches 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the 
W.  and  which  is  open  to  the  public. 
The  Bandon  is  navigable  only 
to  Inishannon,  which  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  its  port ; but  a 
good  deal  of  business  is  carried  on 
in  brewing,  distilling,  and  milling. 

Bandon  was  founded  by  the  Earl  of 
Cork  about  1608  ; it  was  walled,  as  he 
said,  stronger  than  Derry.  It  was 
taken  by  Cromwell  in  1649,  and  the 
walls  were  finally  razed  in  1688.  It 
was  noted  for  its  intense  spirit  of 
exclusiveness,  the  Earl  of  Cork  writing 
to  Secretary  Cook  that  “no  popish 
recusant  or  unconforming  novelist  was 
admitted  to  live  in  all  the  town.” 
Smith,  writing  in  1750,  said  it  had 
“ no  popish  inhabitant  nor  piper  ” in  it. 
It  soon  changed,  however,  and  Mrs. 
Hall  notes  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
Irish,  Anglo-Irish,  and  bagpipes  were 
to  be  found  in  her  day.  The  town  now 
contains  a striking  granite  Monument 
to  the  men  who  fell  in  the  troubled 
years  1798,  1848,  and  1867. 

Conveyances. — Rail  to  Cork  and 
Bantry  ; rail  to  Courtmacsherry. 
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Distances Cork,  20  m. ; Ini- 
shannon,  4 m. ; D unman  way,  17f  m. ; 
Clonakilty  (fail),  13  m. ; Timo- 
league  (road),  8J  m. ; Courtmac- 
sherry,  11 J m. ; Bantry,  37f  m. ; 
Skibbereen  (rail),  33§  m. 

Excursions : — 

1.  Iuishannon. 

2.  Timoleague. 

3.  Enniskeen  and  Kinneigh. 

After  leaving  Bandon,  the  rail 
keeps  on  S.  or  rt.  side  of  the  river, 
skirting  the  grounds  of  Castle 
Bernard. 

At  24  m.  is  Clonakilty  Junction. 
[From  here  a branch  runs  to  Clona- 
kilty (9  m.).  At  Ballinascarty 
(5J  m.)  the  Timoleague  and  Court- 
macsherry  Light  Ely.,  a line  of 
9 m.,  effects  a junction  (see  post)."] 

26  m.  on  S.  side  is  Kilcolman,  and 
on  the  N.  the  Glebe  House  of  Mur- 
ragh  and  Palace  Ann , a curious  old- 
fashioned  residence  of  the  17th  cent. 

30  m.  is  the  Stat.  for  the  villages 
of  Enniskeen  and  Ballyneen. 

[3  m.  to  rt.,  on  the  old  mountain 
road  to  Macroom,  over  the  Clara  Hills, 
is  the  Round  Tower  of  Kinneigh,  built  on 
a small  rocky  height,  close  to  the 
modern  Church . The  chief  peculiarity 
about  it  is  that  for  the  first  18  ft.  it  is 
of  hexagonal  shape,  and  circular  for 
the  remainder  of  its  height ; the  sides 
of  the  hexagon  are  about  10^  ft.  broad, 
each  of  the  angles  terminating  in  a 
triangular  cap  against  the  round  part 
of  the  tower.  It  is  divided  into  six 
storeys,  the  top  open,  the  total  height 
being  about  68  ft.  The  doorway 
(inclined)  is  10^  ft.  from  base,  height 
nearly  5 ft.  ; thickness  of  wall  at 
door  44  ft. ; the  sides  of  the  doorway 
are  of  dressed  stone,  with  a flag  at  the 
top.  The  floors  are  of  flags  resting 
on  stone  rims  projecting  from  the 
wall  all  round ; iron  ladders  are 
inserted,  so  that  the  top  can  nearly 
thus  be  reached,  and  in  the  upper 
chamber  is  a modern  bell.] 


31J  m.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Blackwater  with  the  Bandon,  the 
road  passes  several  pleasant  seats, 
that  make  a contrast  to  the  mono- 
tonous character  of  the  scenery.  On 
1 . Kilcaskan  Castle ; and  on  rt.  Fort 
Robert  (once  the  residence  of 
Feargus  O’Connor),  Laurel  Hill , 
Carrigmore , and  Manch  House. 

33  m.  1.  a road  to  Clonakilty 
crosses  the  Bandon,  soon  passing 
the  ruins  of  Ballynacarriga  Castle , 
a fortress  built  by  the  McCarthys 
to  command  the  pass,  and  which  was 
garrisoned  by  the  English  in  1611. 
Lewis  thus  described  it': 

“ It  is  a lofty  square  pile  of  build- 
ing, the  walls  of  which  are  6 ft.  in 
thickness ; a spiral  stone  staircase 
leads  to  the  battlements.  The  upper 
apartment  is  lighted  by  circular  arched 
windows,  with  mouldings  enriched 
with  curious  devices  and  various  scrip- 
tural emblems,  among  which  is  our 
Saviour  on  the  cross  between  two 
thieves.  There  are  also  the  initials 
4 R.M. — C.C.,  1585,’  commemorating 
Randal  McCarthy  and  his  wife  Cath- 
erine Collins.  Below  this  apartment 
is  a lofty  vaulted  hall,  which  from  the 
brackets  and  small  windows  still 
remaining  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  divided  into  three  different 
stories.” 

The  country,  which  has  been 
hitherto  undulating,  becomes  wilder 
and  more  mountainous  at  37  m., 
Dunmanway  # (Pop.  2007),  which  is 
on  the  slopes  of  the  shoulders  thrown 
out  to  the  S.  by  the  Sheehy  Moun- 
tains. Sir  Richard  Cox  planted  a 
colony  here  towards  the  end  of  the 
17tli  cent.  It  has  a woollen  factory 
and  flax  mills.  The  Bandon  here 
makes  a turn  from  the  N.,  Dunman- 
way itself  being  situated  on  an 
affluent  formed  by  2 streams  digni- 
fied with  the  names  of  The  Brewery 
and  the  Dirty  River.  Immediately 
at  the  back  of  the  town  is  Gunnery 
Hill  and  Yew-tree  Rock,  1032  ft. 
The  Bandon,  the  lien,  and  the 
Mealagh  which  flows  into  Bantry 
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Bay,  take  their  rise  in  Owen  Hill 
(1762  ft.)  some  miles  to  the  W. 
There  are  2 roads  from  D unmanway 
to  Bantry,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  the  more  hilly  and  dreary  ; 
the  Ely.  follows  the  S.  up  the  stream 
of  the  Brewery,  and  then  crossing 
the  hills  to  45  J m.  Drimoleague 
Junction.  Here  a branch  runs  S.  to 
Skibbereen  8J  m.  (see  p.  435).  The 
whole  line  from  Dunmanway  to  it, 
known  as  the  lien  Valley  Rly.,  was 
opened  in  1877.  Soon  after  passing 
the  Junct.  the  lien,  which  enters 
the  sea  near  Skibbereen,  is  crossed, 
and  passing  Durras  Road,  52  m.,we 
reach 

57|  m.  Bantry  (see  p.  438). 


Coast  Road  from  Bandon  to  Bantry , 
via  Timoleague , Clonaldlty , and 
Skibbereen. 

If  the  tourist  is  not  tied  to  time, 
or  is  cycling,  he  will  find  this  a 
more  interesting  though  consider- 
ably longer  route  to  Bantry.  A 
pleasant  road  runs  S.  from  Bandon 
up  the  little  valley  of  the  Bride- 
well, giving  off  rt.  at  Old  Chapel , 
1 m.,  a direct  road  to  Clonakilty. 
On  the  rt.  is  Mayfield. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Arigadeen 
River,  8 m.,  is  Timoleague  (Ir.  Teach- 
Molaga , St.  Molaga’s  House),  cele- 
brated for  its  Franciscan  Monastery , 
founded  in  the  commencement  of  the 
14th  cent,  by  Donal  Glas,  Prince 
of  Carbery,  on  the  site  of  a build- 
ing occupied  by  St.  Molaga  in  the 
7th  cent.  Donal  Glas  was  buried 
here  in  1366.  It  was  suppressed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  was 
restored  for  use  for  a while  early  in 
the  17th  cent.  In  a tract,  4 Good 
News  from  Ireland  ’ (1642),  we 
have,  “in  a letter  sent  from  Ensigne 
Jones,”  an  account  of  the  “ burning 
\Ireland.~\ 


of  the  Towne  of  Temo  League, 
wherein  was  destroyed  seven  thou- 
sand barrells  of  corne  of  the  ene- 
mies . . . and  their  great  Abbey,  in 
which  was  some  thousand  barrells 
of  wine.”  Its  Church  consists  of 
a nave,  choir,  and  S.  transept, 
with  a singular  light  square  tower 
rising  between  the  two  former  to  a 
height  of  68  ft.  This  tower,  together 
with  the  library  and  dormitories, 
was  an  addition,  according  to  Ware, 
of  Edmund  de  Courcy,  made  Bishop 
of  Ross  in  1494,  and  who  was  buried 
here  in  1518.  On  the  S.  of  the  nave 
and  the  W.  of  the  transept  is  a 
graceful  open  arcade,  supported  by 
7 irregular  arches  that  rest  on  cy- 
lindrical and  square  pillars  without 
capitals.  The  nave  is  lighted  by 
Pointed,  square-headed,  and  ogee 
windows ; the  E.  window  and  the 
one  in  the  transept  are  of  3 lights 
(E.  Eng.),  while  the  W.  window  is 
of  2 lights.  Adjoining  the  window 
of  trans.  is  a Squint , 5J  ft.  long, 
called  the  “ Leper’s  Hole,”  supposed 
to  be  used  by  tue  lepers  whose  hos- 
pital was  about  1 m.  distant. 

To  the  E.  of  the  transept  are  the 
remains  of  an  Oratory ; there  are 
also  portions  of  the  domestic  offices. 
In  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  cloister 
was  buried,  in  1602, Eugene  McEgan, 
Bishop-elect  of  Ross,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  troubles  of  the 
time,  and  was  killed  near  Bandon  in 
a skirmish  with  the  English  forces. 
Like  so  many  Irish  Abbeys  it  has 
been  used  to  excess  as  a burial- 
place.  The  situation  of  the  monas- 
tery is  charming,  as  the  sea,  running 
up  an  inlet  from  the  bay  of  Court  - 
maesherry,  washes  its  very  walls.  A 
convenient  circumstance  was  this 
for  the  friars,  who  were  thus  en- 
abled to  receive  at  their  doors  many 
a cargo  of  Spanish  wine.  Adjoining 
the  village  are  Timoleague  House  and 
Ummera.  2 j m.  to  the  S.E.  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  inlet,  is  the  pretty 
village  of  Courtmacsherry,  princi- 
pally inhabited  by  fishermen. 
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To  the  N.  of  the  road  between 
Timoleague  and  Clonakilty  is  the 
Church  of  Kilmaloda  (restored). 

14  m.  Clonakilty#  (Pop.  3221) 
will  not  detain  the  tourist  long.  It 
is  rather  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
head  of  an  inlet  of  the  sea.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Earl  of  Cork,  and 
was  incorporated  by  Charter  in  1614, 
but  disfranchised  at  the  Union, 
the  Earl  of  Shannon  receiving 
15,000Z.  compensation.  In  the  last 
century  a linen  industry  was  started 
here,  and  the  trade  flourished  for  a 
time.  In  the  wars  of  1641  it  was 
burned  down  and  was  the  scene  of  a 
serious  engagement  between  the 
English  and  Irish  forces.  The  ar- 
chaeologist will  find  a good  many 
ruins  in  the  neighbourhood,  al- 
though none  of  them  are  of  import- 
ance or  offer  any  very  interesting 
features.  They  consist  of  a Church 
on  the  island  of  Inchdorey,  a Castle 
at  Arundel  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
inlet ; also  at  Dunnycove,  Dunowen, 
and  Dundeady  on  Galley  Head.  The 
last  3 are  about  8 m.  to  the  S.  of 
Clonakilty.  On  the  summit  of  the 
Head  is  a Lighthouse  (174  ft.), 
erected  in  1878.  It  is  a group  flash- 
ing white  light,  showing  6 or  7 
flashes  per  minute,  and  is  visible 
19  m.  at  sea.  There  is  also  a Stone 
Circle  1 m.  N.  of  the  town. 

Conveyances. — Rail  fo  Bandon  ; 
car  to  Rosscarbery  and  Skibbereen. 

Distances. — Bandon,  14  m. ; Ti- 
moleague, 6 m. ; Rosscarbery,  8 m.; 
Galley  Head,  9 m. ; Skibbereen, 
21  m. 

The  scenery  improves  consider- 
ably in  the  neighbourhood  of 

22  m.  Rosscarbery,#  a chaim- 
ingly  situated  little  town  at  the 
head  of  a pill  running  up  from 
Rosscarbery  Bay  part  of  which  is 
crossed  by  a long  causeway  road 


from  the  E.  shore.  Textile  indus- 
tries are  successfully  carried  on  by 
the  Nuns  in  connection  with  their 
Convent  Schools.  Looking  N.  are 
the  woods  of  Cahermore  (H.  J. 
Hungerford,  Esq.).  In  the  6th  cent. 
St.  Faughnan,  otherwise  called 
Mongach,  or  “the  hairy founded 
a monastery  and  religious  school, 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  diocese 
of  Ross,  associated  in  jurisdic- 
tion with  Cloyne  and  Cork  since 
1617.  The  Cathedral  (also  the 
Parish  Church)  is  a Perp.  cruciform 
building,  with  an  octagonal  spire 
rising  from  the  tower.  There  is  a 
circular-headed  S.  doorway,  and  a 
W.  wdndow  of  3 lights,  and  the 
nave  is  separated  from  the  choir  by 
a screen.  At  the  W.  end,  in  the 
interior,  is  a circular-headed  arch, 
the  crown  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  a head. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Cathedral  are 
the  remains  of  St.  Faughnan1  s 
Church , of  which  very  little  is  left 
but  the  walls  of  the  choir.  1 m.  to 
the  E.  is  Templefauglitna , the  ruins 
of  an  old  establishment  of  the 
Knight  Templars.  Subterranean 
chambers  were  discovered  in  the 
last  cent,  near  the  Cathedral.  It 
is  a pretty  walk  to  Rosscarbery  Bay , 
the  shores  of  which  are  adorned  by 
the  grounds  of  Creggane  and  Castle 
Frelce  (the  beautiful  estate  of  Lord 
Carbery).  On  the  W.  coast  of  the 
inlet  is  Downeen , a modern  resi- 
dence, together  with  the  tower  of 
the  old  Castle. 

Adjoining  the  town  on  the  upper 
road  to  Leap  is  Derry  House  (W.  T. 
Townshend,  Esq.).  The  lower  road 
crosses  the  Roury  River,  passing 
1.  Roury  House , and  Coppinger's 
Court , a ruined  mansion  of  that 
family,  who  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth. 

At  26 J m.  Glandore,  a small 
village  prettily  situated  on  the 
Harbour  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
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This  beautiful  inlet  is  about  1 m. 
broad  at  its  entrance  and  contains 
several  islands.  It  is  a fishing  Stat., 
and  a good  winter  resort ; early  in 
the  century  the  neighbouring  bog 
yielded  a considerable  quantity  of 
copper  until  it  was  all  consumed. 
The  turf  was  dried  in  a kiln,  burnt 
in  another,  and  the  ashes  shipped 
to  Wales.  An  extensive  search  was 
made  for  the  “ lode,”  but  in  vain. 
Adjoining  it  is  Kilfinan  Castle. 

2 m.  further  of  a beautiful  walk, 
at  the  head  of  the  inlet,  is 

Leap  (Hotel),  a picturesque  village, 
where  the  LeapEiver  flows  through 
a deep  ravine  that,  in  the  days  of 
bad  roads  and  facility  of  getting 
into  debt,  provoked  the  saying,  To 
live  beyond  the  Leap  was  to  live 
beyond  the  Law.”  Both  these  re- 
proaches are  now  remedied,  and  the 
Leap  is  spanned  by  a good  Bridge. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  estuary 
of  Glandore  are  Brade'House  (E.  H. 
Swanton,  Esq.)  and  Myross  (Capt. 
Townshend),  the  woods  of  which 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  From  the  height  above  the 
village  a splendid  view  is  obtained 
of  the  harbour  and  surrounding 
coast. 

A pleasant  detour  can  be  made 
through  Unionhall  (2  m.)  on  the  W. 
side  of  Glandore  Har.,  which  is 
crossed  near  the  village  by  a long 
Bridge.  Here  Dean  Swift  spent  the 
summer  of  1723  and  wrote  a Latin 
poem  on  the  scenery  of  the  district, 
entitled  ‘ Carberke  Bupes.’  Proceed- 
ing S.  through  the  peninsula  Lough 
Cluhir  and  Rahine  Castle , which  be- 
longed to  the  O’ Donovans,  are  passed, 
and  the  Ferry  (5  m.)  is  reached  on  the 
narrow  inlet  of  Castlehaven.  It  is  a 
beautiful  bay  about  3 m.  long,  running 
in  between  pine-clad  hills,  the  trees 
springing  almost  from  the  water’s 
edge.  The  climate  is  exceedingly 
mild  and  the  fuchsia  and  arbutus  trees 
thrive  here.  Across  it  is  Castletowns- 
hend,  very  prettily  situated  close  to 
Seqfield  (Major  H.  F.  Townshend). 


It  is  a Coastguard  Stat.,  and  much 
frequented  in  the  fishing  season.  Ad- 
joining it  is  Glenbarrahane  (Sir  J.  J. 
Coghill,  Bart.),  which  is  called  after 
the  old  Ch.  of  St.  Barrahane.  The 
old  Castle  stood  near  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  and  belonged  to  the 
O’ Driscolls.  It  was  the  scene  of  an 
engagement  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  English  under  Sir  Richard 
Leveson  in  1602.  The  views  from  the 
bay  and  cliffs  are  extremely  fine, 
commanding  Toe  Head  and  the  whole 
line  of  coast  from  Galley  Head  to 
Cape  Clear.  It  is  6 m.  from  Castle- 
townshend  to  Skibbereen,  passing  on  1. 
Lissard , the  seat  of  The  O’Donovan. 

The  direct  road  from  Leap  passes 
a series  of  fresh-water  ponds,  called 
the  Shepperton  Bales,  well  stocked 
with  trout,  and  the  traveller  reaches 

34  £ m.  Skibbereen  # (Pop.  3269), 
a town  of  some  importance  in  this 
district,  as  it  is  the  largest  in  the 
S.W.  corner  of  Ireland.  It  does  a 
fair  business  in  grain  and  agricul- 
tural produce,  though  to  those  of  an 
older  generation  it  is  principally 
associated  with  distress,  this  locality 
having  suffered  to  a fearful  extent  in 
the  famine  year.  The  extension  of 
the  Light  Elys,  to  Baltimore  and 
Skull  has  been  the  means  of  opening 
up  the  district  and  given  an  impetus 
to  the  fishing  industry.  Skibbereen 
is  situated  some  distance  up  the  lien, 
which  is  navigable  for  small  vessels 
to  the  town,  and  for  larger  ones  as 
far  as  Old  Court , some  3 m.  down. 
The  town  itself  does  not  contain 
much  worth  seeing,  but  it  can  be 
made  the  centre  for  some  interesting 
excursions.  The  R.  C.  Chapel  is  a 
Grecian  building.  1 m.  W.  of  the 
town  on  the  road  to  Skull  are  the 
ruins  of  Abbeystrowry , a cell  to  the 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Myross ; in  the 
Graveyard  were  buried  in  pits  hun- 
dreds of  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
the  famine. 

The  traveller  can  proceed  from 
here  to  Bantry  either  by  train, 
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via  Drimoleague,  or  direct  by  car 
(17  m,). 

Conveyances.  — Rail  to  Drimo- 
league Junct.,  Baltimore,  and  Skull ; 
car  to  Crookbayen. 

Distances.  — Bandon,  34}  m. ; 
Rosscarbery,  12}  m. ; Clonakilty, 
20  \ m. ; Baltimore,  8 m. ; Ban  try, 
by  Drimoleague,  20}  m. ; Dunman- 
way,  16  m. ; Ballydehob,  10  m. ; 
Roaring  Water,  7 m. ; Skull,  15m.; 
Bough  Hyne,  4}  m. 


Excursions. 

1.  Baltimore;  2.  Leap;  3.  Lough 
Hyne  ; 4.  Skull. 


To  Baltimore  and  Lough  Hyne. 

A very  pretty  trip  can  be  taken 
by  the  Light  Ely.  (opened  1893), 
or  by  car  along  the  E.  bank  of  the 
lien,  passing  Old  Court  and  Creagh 
(Sir  J.  Wrixon  Becher,  Bart.),  off 
which  is  the  island  of  Inchbeg  to 

8 m.  Baltimore  # (Pop.  1032), 
about  5}  m.  north-eastward  of  Cape 
Clear,  is  finely  situated  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  sheltered  on  the  W.  by  the 
island  of  Sherkin : a rock  overlook- 
ing the  pier  is  crowned  with  the 
ruins  of  the  Castle  of  the  O’Driscolls. 

From  its  accessibility  and  its  con- 
venience as  a harbour  of  refuge,  it 
was  always  the  resort  of  a number  of 
foreign  fishermen,  so  much  so  that 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI . it  was  in 
contemplation  to  build  a fort  and  make 
them  pay  tribute.  The  O’Driscolls 
were  for  centuries  the  chiefs  of  Balti- 
more, but  its  foundation  as  a town  dates 
from  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  a set- 
tlement was  made  here  by  Sir  Thomas 
Crook  who  leased  the  lands  from  Sir 
Fineen  O’Driscoll.  He  obtained  a 
^barter  for  it,  and  it  returned  two 
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members  of  Parliament  until  the 
Union.  In  1537  one  of  the  O’Driscolls 
seized  a Waterford  vessel  laden  with 
Spanish  wine  which  took  refuge  in 
the  harbour.  In  revenge  the  men  of 
that  city  sent  a fleet  with  400  men 
who  burnt  Baltimore  and  destroyed 
the  Castle,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
remain.  On  the  night  of  the  19tl},  June, 
1631,  Algerine  pirates  (238)  landed 
and  sacked  the  town,  carrying  away 
117  persons,  who  were  sold  as  slaves 
in  Algiers.  They  were  piloted  by 
Hackett,  a fisherman  of  Dungarvan, 
who  was  afterwards  tried  and  executed 
at  Cork.  The  incident  is  the  subject 
of  Thomas  Davis’  stirring  poem  ‘ The 
Sack  of  Baltimore.’  Smith  says  “ the 
Rt.  Hon.  John  Calvert,  Baron  of 
Baltimore,  who  was  the  proprietor  of 
Maryland  and  Avalon,  in  America, 
took  his  title  from  Baltimore,  in  the 
County  of  Longford,  and  not  from 
this  place,  as  has  been  mistakenly 
supposed.” 

The  town  has  in  recent  years 
received  a great  impetus  to  its 
fishery  from  the  establishment  of  an 
Industrial  Fishery  School , which 
affords  training  for  a number  of 
boys.  It  includes  boat-building, 
net-making,  coopering,  carpentry, 
&c. ; a curing  establishment  is 
attached  to  the  school.  The  chief 
promoter  was  the  late  Father  Dav's, 
P.P.  (died  1892),  who  was  nobly 
assisted  by  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts.  She  advanced  large  sums 
as  loans  to  the  fishermen  in  the 
district,  in  addition  to  a generous 
gift  for  the  purchase  of  first-class 
boats.  The  loan  money  has  since  been 
honourably  repaid.  A Celtic  Cross 
has  been  erected  in  the  grounds  of 
the  school  to  the  memory  of  Father 
Davis. 

Baltimore  Harbour  is  a fine  laud- 
locked  sheet  of  water  sheltered  by 
Cape  Clear  and  Sherkin  Islands, 
and  contains  Ringarogy  and  Inisli- 
heg  Islands,  connected  by  bridges 
with  the  mainland,  and  many 
others.  The  whole  of  this  coast  is 
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indented  and  irregular  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  offers  to  the 
pedestrian  some  fine  cliff  scenery. 
At  the  E.  of  the  entrance  is  the 
Beacon , and  the  W.  point  a Light- 
house (130  ft.  above  high  water), 
with  a fixed  white  and  red  light 
and  fog-bell. 

Sherkin  Island  is  3 m.  long  and  m. 
wide,  the  E.  coast  of  which  is  bold 
and  rocky,  but  has  a safe  landing- 
place  ; it  has  a pop.  of  about  400. 
The  Castle  of  Dunalong  near  the 
shore  belonged  to  the  O’Driscolls, 
who  founded  the  adjacent  Abbey  for 
Franciscans  in  1460,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  in  a fair  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  Island  suffered  greatly  in 
the  attack  of  1537. 

Crossing  the  Island  to  the  S.  shore 
Cooney  Harbour  is  reached  on  Gas- 
canane  Sound,  across  which  is  Clear 
Island.  It  is  about  3 m.  in  length 
and  over  1 m.  in  breadth.  Its  coast  is 
rugged  and  dangerous,  and  precipitous 
on  the  S.,  on  the  cliffs  of  which 
stand  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  the 
O’Driscolls.  Fuel  is  scarce  and  has 
to  be  imported  from  the  mainland. 
The  inhabitants  are  brave  and  expert 
fishermen  and  pilots.  There  is  but 
little  land  cultivated,  owing  to  the 
rocky  nature  of  the  surface,  and  its 
exposed  position  to  the  Atlantic  winds. 
On  the  Fastnet  Rock,  which  lies  3^  m. 
W.  by  S.  of  Cape  Clear,  is  an  excellent 
Lighthouse  148  ft.  above  the  level  of 
high  water,  well  known  to  the  out- 
ward and  homeward  bound  American 
steamers.  It  has  a revolving  white 
light  (1  minute),  visible  18  m.  at  sea, 
and  also  fog-signals  exploded  once 
every  five  minutes.  The  coast  peasan- 
try have  a superstition  that  the  rock 
sails  a mile  to  the  westward  at  day- 
break, on  the  1st  of  May  every  year. 

On  the  return  to  Skibbereen  a 
detour  to  the  E.  should  be  made 
to  visit  Lough  Hyne,  a sort  of  cul- 
de-sac  of  the  sea,  which  can  only 
enter  by  a very  narrow  pas- 
sage, just  wide  enough  for  a boat, 
causing  at  high  water  an  extraordi- 
nary commotion.  At  the  head  of 
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the  Lough  the  road  makes  a steep 
descent  and  rise,  dangerous  to 
cyclists.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Lough  is  an  islet  with  a ruined 
Tower  on  it ; and  on  the  W.  bank  is 
the  prettily  situated  residence  of 
J.  R.  H.  Becher,  Esq.  The  scenery 
at  the  head,  underneath  the  cliff 
and  head  of  Knockomagh,  is  par- 
ticularly romantic. 


Coast  Route  continued  to  Roaring  - 
water  Bay , Skull , and  Crookhaven. 

The  traveller  with  whom  time  is  no 
object,  and  who  does  not  mind  rough- 
ing it  a bit,  should  continue  round 
the  coast  by  the  Crookhaven  road, 
that  leaves  Skibbereen  along  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Hen,  parting  company 
with  it  at  Newcourt.  The  journey 
can  be  performed  by  light  railway 
as  far  as  Skull,  or  the  mail  car  can 
be  taken  the  whole  way.  Roaring 
Water  Bay  is  of  considerable  extent, 
stretching  from  Sherkin  and  Cape 
Clear  Islands  on  the  E.  to  the 
Mizen  Peninsula  on  the  W.,  and 
contains  a number  of  islands.  The 
shores  are  much  diversified  by  deep 
interlacings  of  land  and  water.  To 
the  rt.  of  the  road  a wild  range  of 
hills  comprises  the  district  of  West 
Carbery,  forming  a sort  of  backbone 
to  the  long,  jutting  promontory, 
which,  with  many  others,  charac- 
terises this  S.W.  coast.  The  scenery 
is  romantic  at  7 m.,  where  the 
Roaring  Water , a mountain  river, 
rushes  impetuously  through  a deep 
glen  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name. 
A second  inlet  runs  up  to  Ballyde- 
hob,  10  m.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  copper  - mines  have  been 
worked. 

15  m.  Skull  # is  a little  village  at 
the  head  of  Skull  Harbour , and  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Gabriel,  which  rises 
to  the  height  of  1339  ft.  The 
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parish  is  of  great  extent,  and  is 
wild  and  desolate.  Copper,  how- 
ever, has  been  largely  found  and 
extensively  worked,  principally  at 
Cappagh,  overlooking  the  coast 
between  Ballydehob  and  Skull,  and 
also  at  Horse  Island.  There  is 
another  mine  immediately  opposite 
Skull,  near  the  ruined  Castle  of 
Ardentenanl , a fortress  of  the  sept 
of  the  O’Mahonys. 

Close  to  the  village  is  Ardmanagh 
House.  The  Ultima  Thule  of  civi- 
lisation will  be  found  at  26  m. 
Crookhaven,  a considerable  village 
partly  on  the  mainland  and  partly 
on  a long  peninsula  adjoining  it,  the 
intervening  water  forming  the 
haven,  which  is  one  of  the  best  and 
safest  harbours  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Ireland.  It  is  also  a Coastguard 
Stat.  A white  circular  Lighthouse , 
45  ft.  high,  is  placed  on  the  point 
of  Kock  Island.  It  has  a fixed  white 
light,  67  ft.  above  high-water  mark. 
The  Church  was  built  by  the 
Bishop  of  Cork,  in  1701,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  sailors  visiting 
the  port,  of  whom,  in  times  of  war 
especially,  there  used  to  be  con- 
siderable numbers.  The  promon- 
tories at  the  termination  of  this 
district  are  Brow  Head,  Mizen 
Head,  and  Three  Castle,  the  last 
so  called  from  3 square  towers  built 
by  the  O’Mahonys. 

The  tourist  can  now  cut  across 
from  Crookhaven  and  coast  up 
Dunmanus  Bay  to  Dunmanus , where 
there  is  another  ruined  keep  of  the 
Mahonys,  and  again  a third  higher 
up  at  Dunbeacon.  On  the  opposite 
shores,  which  are  bold  and  pictur- 
esque, are  the  pretty  sequestered 
residences  of  Evanson’s  Cove  and 
O' Donovan’s  Cove . Near  the.  village 
of  Carrigboy,  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Dunmanus,  are  Blair’s  Cove 
and  Ardogeena.  The  road  follows 
the  Four  Mile  Water  until  the 
main  road  is  reached  to 


48  m.  Bantry  # (Pop.  2921)  is  a 
small  town  at  the  head  of  Bantry 
Bay,  and  in  a valley  surrounded  by 
hills  which  attract  the  clouds  carried 
by  the  S.W.  winds,  thus  wrapping 
it  in  frequent  mists  and  rainfalls. 
It  consists  of  some  half  dozen  streets 
with  the  usual  places  of  public 
worship,  a Convent , Union  Worli~ 
house , and  a Cemetery , the  site  of  a 
Franciscan  Monastery  founded  by 
O’Sullivan  Bere  in  the  15th  cent. 
Protecting  the  harbour  is  Chapel 
Island.  Adjoining  the  town  is 
Bantry  House;  the  grounds  are 
open  to  visitors,  and  from  them  a 
splendid  view  is  obtained  of  the 
noble  bay  and  surrounding  moun- 
tains. The  railway  was  extended 
into  the  town  in  1893.  In  the  last 
cent,  the  pilchard  fishery  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  on,  and  many  “ fish 
palaces,”  as  they  were  called,  were 
erected,  whose  ruins  now  testify  to 
the  failure  of  the  supply.  The 
manufacture  of  Irish  friezes  and 
tweeds  is  now  successfully  carried 
on  here. 

Bantry  Bay  is  a magnificent  inlet 
21  m.  long  to  Sheep  Head  and  -with 
an  average  breadth  of  about  4 m.  It 
affords  safe  anchorage  for  the  largest 
vessels,  and  has  no  rocks  or  dangerous 
sandbanks.  It  is  finely  sheltered  by 
Bear  Island , and  at  the  head  of  the  bay 
opposite  the  town  is  Whiddy  Island , 
3 m.  long  by  1 m.  broad,  once  de- 
fended by  three  redoubts,  but  which 
are  now  entirely  abandoned,  and  con- 
taining near  the  northern  one  the  frag- 
ments of  a Castle  of  the  O’Sullivans. 
It  is  a fertile  island,  with  a pop.  of 
about  300,  and  was  once  a deer-park 
of  the  Bantry  family.  The  French 
have  twice  singled  out  Bantry  Bay 
as  the  most  fit  place  for  their  schemes 
of  invasion.  The  first  occasion  wras 
in  1689  wdien  a French  fleet  was 
engaged  by  Admiral  Herbert,  in  which 
the  former  appear  to  have  had  some- 
what the  best  of  it ; and  the  second 
was  in  1796,  when  a fleet  of  43  vessels, 
with  14,000  men,  left  Brest  under 
General  Iloche  and  Admiral  de  Galles 
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to  invade  Ireland.  The  expedition 
was  most  disastrous,  two  vessels  were 
lost  setting  out,  the  fleet  soon  divided, 
and  but  16  ships  anchored  in  Bantry 
Bay.  A storm  arose,  which  so  dispersed 
and  paralysed  them,  that  but  one  officer 
and  seven  men  landed  to  reconnoitre, 
and  they  were  made  prisoners.  Bantry 
Bay  is  now  the  scene  of  the  autumn 
manoeuvres  of  the  Channel  Fleet. 

Conveyances. — Bail  to  Cork ; coach 
daily  in  the  season  to  Glengarriff, 
Kenmare,  and  Killarney ; car  daily 
to  Castletown  Bearhaven;  steamer 
3 times  weekly  to  Castletown  Bear- 
haven. 

Distances. — Cork,  57J  m.;  Ban- 
don,  37f  m. ; Dunmanway,  20  m. ; 
Skibbereen,  by  Drimoleague,  20 £ m., 
direct  17  m. ; Crookhaven,  22  m. ; 
Skull,  15  m. ; Castletown  Bearhaven 
(by  water),  about  20  m. ; Glengarriff, 
11m.;  Kenmare,  29  m. ; Killarney, 
49  m. ; Gouganebarra,  16  m. ; Mac- 
room,  32J  m. 

Excursions : — 

1.  Pass  of  Keimaneigh  and  Gou- 
ganebarra. 

2.  Glengarriff. 

3.  Castletown  Bearhaven. 

The  chief  beauty  of  the  southern 
route  to  Killarney  may  be  said  to 
commence  at  Bantry,  the  road  fol- 
lowing the  N.E.  bend  of  the  bay, 
passing  1.  Newtown  House , and  soon 
afterwards  crossing  the  Mealagh 
Kiver  which,  in  its  fall  over  a ledge 
of  rocks,  produces  a charming  little 
cascade.  On  1.  is  Dunnamarh  House , 
and  on  rt.,  up  the  valley  of  the 
Mealagh,  Drombrow  and  Inchicloglu 
3§  m.,  at  Bally licky,  the  Owvane  is 
crossed,  and  the  road  falls  in  from 
Gouganebarra  and  the  Pass  of  Kei- 
maneigh (Kte.  32).  At  5 m.  is  Snave 
Bridge,  where  there  are  signs  of  aban- 
doned slate  quarries.  The  Coomhola 
is  here  crossed,  from  whence  the  old 
road  from  Cork  to  Kerry  runs  to 


Kenmare ; it  passes  through  the 
“Priest’s  Leap,’’  a romantic  moun- 
tain pass  under  the  slopes  of  Knock- 
hoy  (2321  ft.),  and  is  one  of  the 
wildest  roads  in  the  kingdom.  The 
Coomhola  is  a very  considerable 
stream,  running  from  the  mountains 
parallel  with  the  Owvane,  and  rising 
about  7 m.  to  the  N.  in  Lougli  Nam- 
brackderg,  a beautiful  mountain  tarn, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  lofty 
precipices  of  Kinkeen,  1666  ft.,  simi- 
lar to,  only  on  a smaller  scale,  than 
Gouganebarra.  The  recesses  of 
these  hills  can  be  explored  by  fol- 
lowing the  mountain  road  up  the 
valley  of  the  Coomhola,  offering 
an  alternative  route  to  Kenmare 
(28J  m.)  through  Kilgarvan  (22  m.), 
from  whence  a fine  road  leads  down 
the  valley  of  the  Koughty  Kiver. 
A little  farther  on  are  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  Ardnagashel  House , and 
soon  the  attention  of  the  traveller  is 
entirely  occupied  by  the  exquisite 
views  of 

Glengarriff,#  the  Rough  Glen, 
1 1 m.,  the  brightest  and  most  beauti- 
ful spot  in  co.  Cork.  Roche's  Hotel 
(9J  m.)  is  first  reached,  where  pas- 
sengers are  set  down,  and  the  drive 
through  its  grounds  is  continued 
about  1 m.  further  to  Eccles ’ Hotel 
(10|  m.).  The  village,  i m.  further, 
is  of  a poor  type  and  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  its  beautiful  sur- 
roundings. 

Glengarriff  is  the  name  of  a 
Harbour  which  runs  in  with  a 
singularly  indented  coast  outline 
from  the  N.W.  head  of  Bantry  Bay. 
The  great  charm  of  the  place  is  the 
beautiful  framework  of  mountains 
in  which  the  picture  is  set,  and  the 
foreground  of  woods  that  surrounds 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  harbour  and 
the  course  of  the  Glengarriff  River. 

“ Were  such  a bay,”  said  Thackeray, 
“ lying  upon  English  shores,  it 
would  be  a world’s  wonder.  Perhaps 
if  it  were  on  the  Mediterranean  or 
the  Baltic,  English  travellers  would 
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flock  to  it  by  hundreds.  Why  not 
come  and  see  it  in  Ireland?  ” 

The  Hotels  have  a well-established 
reputation,  are  well  equipped,  and 
have  recently  been  greatly  enlarged. 
They  have  beautiful  grounds  com- 
manding many  magnificent  and 
picturesque  views.  The  grounds 
of  Roche’s,  over  several  hundred 
acres,  are  delightful  and  thickly 
planted  down  to  the  very  water’s 
edge.  Adjoining  on  1.  towards  the 
village  are  the  grounds  of  Reenmeen 
(Lord  Ardilaun).  The  grounds  of 
Kccles’  extend  up  the  ridge  at  the 
back  of  the  hotel,  and  on  the  slopes 
are  7 miles  of  walks.  The  pictures 
in  the  Dining-room  are  the  collec- 
tion of  a former  proprietor. 

The  masses  of  rock,  with  traces 
of  glacial  action  everywhere,  which 
give  the  glen  its  name  are  clothed 
in  the  richest  foliage,  the  yew, 
holly,  arbutus,  fuchsia,  and  other 
trees  and  shrubs  fill  the  crevices 
and  cover  the  bases  of  the  hills 
down  to  the  very  sea.  Its  complete 
shelter  from  the  E.,  N.,  and  W. 
winds,  the  balmy  air,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  Gulf  Stream  which 
laves  its  shores,  give  a singular 
richness  and  lavish  profusion  to  the 
vegetation.  Many  medical  authori- 
ties assert  its  claims  as  one  of  the 
finest  climates  in  Europe  for  in- 
valids. Consumption,  chest,  and 
throat  diseases  are  almost  entirely 
unknown.  It  has  as  high  an  annual 
temperature,  and  perhaps  the  least 
variation  of  temperature  throughout 
the  year,  of  any  spot  in  the  king- 
dom, while  its  aspect  towards  the 
sea  prevents  its  being  so  enervating 
as  many  places,  though  otherwise 
perfect  in  themselves,  are  found  to 
be.  There  is  bathing,  excellent 
boating,  and  good  sea-fishing,  and 
a more  delightful  spot  for  health 
and  recreation  it  would  be  diflic ult 
to  lind. 

The  mountains  that  surround  it 
are  bold  and  irregular  in  outline, 
and  offer  a striking  contrast  to  the 
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beauty  of  the  glen  and  the  islet- 
dotted  bay  below. 

The  views  from  Roche’s  Hotel  of 
the  bay  and  Caha  Mountains,  or 
from  Eccles’  Hotel,  or  from  a hill 
on  the  Bantry  side  of  Roche’s,  of 
the  almost  land-locked  bay,  with  its 
many  islands,  the  grounds  and  woods 
of  Giengarriff  Castle  on  the  1.,  and 
the  coast  towards  Bearhaven  on  the 
rt.,  are  in  themselves  an  inducement 
that  very  few  places  can  offer. 

The  principal  object  of  interest 
near  the  village  is  Cromwell's  Bridge , 
with  a very  pretty  river  view, 
on  the  old  Bearhaven  road  (1.),  a 
ruinous  old  structure  said  to  have 
been  built  by  order  of  Cromwell  at 
an  hour’s  notice. 


Excursions. 

Giengarriff*  is  in  addition  a good 
centre  for  excursions.  (1)  A com- 
bined land  and  water  trip  may  be 
had  by  driving  to  Ardnagashel 
House  and  thence  to  Whiddy 
Island  or  the  reverse.  This  forms  a 
good  afternoon’s  trip.  (2)  It  is  a 
very  pleasant  short  excursion  to 
Bantry  Cottage  and  grounds  on  the 
road  to  Kenmare.  Ascend  the 
wooded  knoll,  and  the  view  points 
are  “ Lady  Bantry’s  View  ” and 
“Look  Out.”  Here,  we  think,  the 
finest  views  are  to  be  had,  within 
easy  distance,  of  the  mountains,  sur- 
rounding glen,  and  the  island-dotted 
harbour.  (3)  Beautiful  views  are 
obtained  by  a water  excursion,  past 
Rabbit  and  Park  Islands,  to  Crom- 
well’s Bridge,  Garinish  Is.,  with  its 
Martello  Tower , to  Derryconnery  ; 
return  then  by  road,  and  ascend  the 
wooded  knoll*  (4)  It  is  also  a good 
sail  to  Adrigoole,  visit  the  Caves, 
and  return  by  a conveyance  ordered 
beforehand.  (5)  For  a climb,  the 
ascent  of  Cobdhuv,  1244  ft.,  at  the 
back  of  Giengarriff*  Castle,  may  be 
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made,  from  which  a fine  view  of  the 
hay  and  mountains  is  obtained. 
(6)  A more  ambitious  one  is  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  Caha  Mountains, 
said  to  contain  the  usual  number 
of  lakes  (365),  a most  picturesque 
range  that  intervenes  between  Ban- 
try  and  Kenmare  Bays.  (7)  The 
best  ascent  to  make  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  is  the  Sugarloaf 
(1887  ft.),  about  7 m.  distant,  com- 
manding a magnificent  and  extensive 
view,  and  which  can  be  accom- 
plished in  5 or  6 hours.  An  inland 
track  leads  to  it  skirting  Shrone 
Hill,  or  the  road  can  be  taken  for 
about  6 m.  and  then  strike  to  the  rt. 

(8)  To  Snave  Bridge,  the  Coomhola 
River  and  Priest’s  Leap  (see  p.  439). 

(9)  Keimaneigh  and  Gouganebarra 
for  those  who  reach  Glengarriff  by 
Bantry  (see  p.  427). 

The  Glengarriff  River  rises  amidst 
a number  of  small  tarns  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Eagle’s  Nest,  2005  ft. 
They  are  all  full  of  trout,  and  the 
angler  will  obtain  good  sport,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Barley  Lake , a rather 
large  tarn,  under  Orossterry  Moun- 
tain, 1130  ft.,  sending  off  a tributary 
to  the  Glengarriff.  The  geologist 
will  find  some  splendid  sections  at 
the  head  of  Bantry  Bay  of  the 
Glengarriff  grits  (or  upper  corn- 
stones),  overlaid  by  the  Dingle  beds 
and  red  sandstones  of  the  conglom- 
erate series,  passing  up  from  them 
into  the  carboniferous  slates. 

Conveyances. — Coaches  daily  in  the 
summer  months  to  Bantry,  and  to 
Kenmare  ; mail-car  daily  to  Bantry, 
and  to  Castletown  Bearhaven. 

Distances. — Bantry,  from  Eccles’, 
10 J m.,  Roche’s,  9^  m. ; Kenmare, 
(E.)  18  m.,  (R.)  19  m. ; Adrigool, 
(E.)  12  m.,  (R.)  13  m. ; Castletown 
Bearhaven,  (E.)  22  m.,  (R.)  23  m. ; 
Macroom,  (E.)  36J  m.,  (R.)  35J  m. ; 
Keimaneigh  Cross,  (E.)  18 J m.,  (R.) 
17Jm. 


From  Glengarriff  to  Castleto  wn  Bear- 
haven  and  Kenmare. 

The  road  keeps  the  "w.  coast  of 
the  bay,  skirting  the  foot  of  the 
Caha  Mountains  to  12  m.  To  Ma- 
gannagan  Bridge  the  road  keeps 
close  to  the  shore.  It  then  keeps 
more  inland  to  within  a couple  of 
miles  of  Adrigoole  Harbour,  a pret- 
tily wooded  spot.  The  inland  views 
are  fine,  but  the  mountain  ranges 
too  close  to  be  fully  effective.  Gla- 
cial action  is  very  strikingly  pre- 
sented on  the  rocky  ridges  close  to 
the  road,  their  surface  being  per- 
fectly smooth,  while  many  perched 
blocks  are  to  be  seen.  Adrigoole 
Harbour  is  a picturesque  little  inlet 
situated  at  the  base  of  Hungry  Hill, 
the  highest  point  of  the  Caha  Moun- 
tains, 2251  ft.  It  is  from  the  preci- 
pitous acclivities  of  Hungry  Hill 
that  the  Adrigoole  stream,  des- 
cending from  Lough  Coomadavallig, 
is  thrown  over  a ledge  of  rocks 
700  ft.  in  height,  forming  a fine 
Waterfall  when  the  river  is  swollen 
after  rain3.  From  its  breadth  and 
elevation,  the  fall  can  often  be  dis- 
tinguished at  Bantry,  a distance  of 
11  miles.  The  ranges  of  the  Caha 
Mountn ins  now  give  place  to  the 
Slieve  Miskish,  the  slopes  of  which 
run  down  to  the  end  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Dursey  Head. 

22  m.  Castletown  Bearhaven  # 

grew  to  some  importance  over 
50  years  ago  from  the  successful 
working  of  the  Bearhaven  copper- 
mines  at  Allihies  some  7 m.  distant. 
In  1851, 1200  persons  were  employed 
but  the  decline  in  prices  and  the 
competition  of  the  Spanish  mines  in 
recent  years  rendered  the  mines  un- 
profitable. The  annual  visit  of  the 
Channel  Fleet  gives  some  interest 
and  profit  to  the  town. 

Opposite  the  town,  and  separated 
by  the  Bearhaven,  is  Bear  Island 
(Pop.  967),  a rocky  island  of  some 
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6 m.  in  length,  It  is  called  “ Bear,’’ 
after  Beara,  a Spanish  princess  and 
the  wife  of  Owen  More,  King  of 
Munster.  The  old  fortifications 
have  been  abandoned,  but  very  fine 
Batteries  have  recently  been  erected, 
to  be  manned  with  the  most  power- 
ful artillery.  The  Haven  is  an 
excellent  and  safe  harbour,  with 
depths  of  water  varying  from  4 to 
12  fathoms.  It  is  sheltered  from 
every  wind,  and  almost  any  number 
of  vessels  can  lie  there  in  perfect 
security.  The  ‘ Great  Eastern  ’ and 
her  convoy  lay  here  for  some  days 
in  July  1866,  previous  to  her  start- 
ing to  lay  the  cable  from,  30  m. 
off  Valencia.  At  the  eastern  en- 
trance of  Bearhaven,  on  Roancarrig 
Island , is  a Lighthouse  showing  a 
fixed  white  light  55  ft.  above  the 
sea,  visible  about  12  m. 

A road  runs  to  the  W.  from  Castle- 
town right  across  the  promontory  to  the 
Allihies  Copper  Mines,  passing  (2^m.) 
Dunboy  Castle  (H.  L.  Puxley,  Esq.), 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  O’Sullivan 
Beare.  The  old  castle  stood  a spirited 
siege  by  Sir  George  Carew  after  the 
battle  of  Kinsale  and  the  surrender  of 
the  town  by  Del  Aguila  in  1602  ; it 
resisted  to  the  last,  though  the  Castle 
was  almost  shattered  to  pieces  and 
the  leader,  MacGeoghegan,  mortally 
wounded,  attempted  to  blow  it  up 
with  the  gunpowder  in  the  cellar. 
Those  taken  were  hanged,  and  of 
the  143  defenders  none  survived. 
The  Castle  was  destroyed  with  gun- 
powder by  orders  of  Carew,  and  but  a 
portion  of  the  walls  now  remains.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  the  siege,  and 
says,  “ so  obstinate  and  resolved  a 
defence  had  not  been  seen  within  this 
kingdom.” 

It  is  also  the  scene  of  the  late 
J.  A.  Froude’s  interesting  romance, 

‘ The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy.’  The 
original  of  Col.  Goring  was  by  no  means 
the  high  principled  character  and  strict 
adherent  to  duty  represented  in  that 
work.  Two  brothers,  Henry  and  John 
Puxley,  settled  here  about  1730.  At 
first  friendly  with  the  O’Sullivans, 
quarrels  sprung  up  between  them,  and 


in  revenge  for  the  death  of  one  of  the 
latter,  Murty  Oge  O’Sullivan,  a noted 
smuggler  and  recruiter  for  the  French 
army,  shot  John  Puxley  (1754)  on  a 
Sunday  on  his  way  to  church.  Two 
months  later  the  smuggler’s  abode, 
the  Eyeries , 4 m.  across  the  mountains 
from  Castletown,  was  surrounded  at 
night,  set  fire  to,  and  in  his  attempt 
to  escape  Murty  Oge  was  shot.  His 
body  was  towed  at  the  stern  of  the 
King’s  vessel  to  Cork,  and  his  head 
spiked  over  the  S.  gate  of  the  city, 
where  it  remained  for  fifty  years. 

Castletown  Bearhaven  is  hardly  an 
excursion  worth  taking,  except  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  It  offers  an  alter- 
native route  to  Kenmare  (29  m.).  The 
road  strikes  across  the  promontory  to 
the  N.  over  the  Slieve  Miskish  Mts. 
with  good  views  westward.  It  passes 
Eyeries,  a small  village,  and  skirts 
Coulagh  Bay.  On  a hillock  near  the 
Coastguard  Stat.  on  the  shore  of 
Ballycrovane  Har.  is  a Pillar-stone , 
17  ft.  6 in.  in  height,  with  an  Ogham 
inscription,  the  loftiest  inscribed  stone 
of  the  kind  in  the  British  Isles.  In 
the  neighbourhood  is  a Stone  Fort  and 
underground  chamber  in  the  enclosed 
area.  In  a couple  of  miles  it  reaches 
Ardgroom  Har.,  enters  Kerry,  and 
immediately  beyond  is  Kilmakillogue 
Har.  It  crosses  the  Glanmore  River, 
which,  descending  from  a fine  glen, 
drains  Glanmore  Lake,  a small  but 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  3 m.  to  the 
rt.  among  the  Caha  Mts.  On  the 
shores  of  the  harbour  is  Derreen 
(little  Oak  Wood),  the  charming 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
The  oak  wood  retains  its  primitive 
character  and  escaped  the  general 
destruction  of  the  forest  trees  to  feed 
the  iron  furnaces  of  Sir  Wm.  Petty, 
ancestor  of  the  Lansdowne  family. 
The  road  by  Derreen  skirts  the  shore, 
but  the  main  road  strikes  inland. 
About  5 m.  further,  the  Clonlee 
River  is  crossed,  which  drains  the 
Clonlee  Lakes  and  Inchiquin  ; the 
latter  and  Upper  Clonlee  are  beautiful 
sheets  of  water  and  well  worth  a 
detour.  From  the  bridge  the  road 
keeps  to  the  shore  into  Kenmare. 
The  lakes  and  Derreen  can  best  be 
taken  as  an  excursion  from  Kenmare. 
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This  trip  can  be  varied  by  ordering 
a rowing  boat  from  Parknasilla  to 
meet  the  tourist  at  Ardgroom  Pier — a 
desolate  spot  with  an  abandoned  Ch.  on 
a bleak  hill-side.  Given  good  weather 
this  is  an  excellent  trip  of  8 hours 
from  Glengarriff.  The  swell  on  these 
great  western  bays  is  often  very  heavy, 
but  we  have  crossed  this  even  in  a fair 
sea  ; the  row  is  about  8 miles. 


Glengarriff  to  Kenmare. 

This  drive  is  very  fine.  The  road 
winds  up  the  valley  of  the  Grlen- 
garriff  for  a little  'distance,  passing 
Glengarriff  Lodge , and  then  strikes 
up  into  the  mountains  by  a steep 
climb.  About  3 m.  it  crosses  the 
old  road  to  Kenmare.  A good 
pedestrian  could  here  follow  it  and 
join  the  coach  at  Realagh  Bridge  or 
Bunane  B.  C.  Ch.,  a walk  of  about 
3£  m.  The  ridge  is  crossed  at  6 m., 
immediately  under  Turner’s  Rock, 
1393  ft.,  by  a Tunnel  600  ft.  long. 
The  views  from  each  mouth  of  the 
tunnel  are  very  line.  Further  on 
are  three  short  tunnels  and  the 
road  rapidly  descends  the  valley  of 
the  Sheen  River,  crossing  it  at 
Bealagh  Bridge.  The  views,  both 
amongst  the  mountains  and  on  the 
descent,  are  of  the  most  beautiful 
description. 

The  Kenmare  River  is  crossed  by 
a Suspension  Bridge  of  410  ft.  in 
length.  It  was  commenced  in  1838, 
and  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Ireland.  A road  to  the  rt.  crosses 
the  Sheen  River  as  it  enters  the 
Sound  by  a picturesque  Bridge, 
close  to  which  are  woollen  mills. 
The  waters  of  the  stream  are  used 
for  generating  electricity.  The 
tourist  now  arrives  at 

18  m.  Kenmare  (Pop.  1189). 
Tourists  not  wishing  to  break  their 
journey  here  can  continue  it  to 
Killarney  after  an  interval  for 
luncheon. 


This  prettily  situated  little  town 
dates  from  1670,  the  time  of  its 
foundation  by  Sir  William  Petty,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Lansdowne  family. 
“ Scarcely  any  village  built  by  an 
enterprising  band  of  New  Englanders, 
far  from  the  dwellings  of  their  country- 
men, was  more  completely  .out  of  the 
pale  of  civilisation  than  Kenmare. 
Between  Petty’s  settlement  and  the 
nearest  English  habitation,  the  journey 
by  land  was  of  two  days,  through  a 
wild  and  dangerous  country.  Yet  the 
place  prospered : forty-two  houses 

were  erected ; the  population  amounted 
to  18C ; the  cattle  were  numerous  ; 
the  supply  of  herrings,  pilchards, 
mackerel,  and  salmon  was  plentiful, 
and  would  have  been  still  more  plenti- 
ful had  not  the  beach  been,  in  the 
finest  part  of  the  year,  covered  by 
multitudes  of  seals.  An  attempt  was 
made  with  great  success  to  set  up 
iron-works.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Kenmare  was  then  richly  wooded, 
and  Petty  found  it  a gainful  specula- 
tion to  send  ore  thither.” — Macaulay. 

In  1688  the  success  of  the  little 
colony  attracted  the  jealous  and  greedy 
eyes  of  the  natives,  who,  regarding 
the  settlers  as  heretics,  set  to  work  to 
plunder  and  injure  them  in  every  way. 
For  a time  they  held  out  and  were 
enabled  to  keep  their  own ; but  at 
length,  being  besieged  by  a regular 
army  of  3000  men,  the  colony  was 
forced  to  capitulate,  and  embark^in  a 
vessel  for  Bristol. 

Kenmare  is  charmingly  situated 
at  the  very  head  of  Kenmare  Bay, 
where  the  Boughty  Biver  (properly 
Ruachtach)  empties  its  waters.  The 
recent  extension  of  the  Rly.  from 
Headford  Junct.,  on  the  Killarney 
Line,  will  greatly  facilitate  traffic  tp 
and  from  the  neighbourhood  ; while 
the  accommodation  afforded  by  the 
new  Hotel,  built  by  the  Southern 
Hotel  Co.  on  a fine  site  commanding 
a charming  view  across  the  Sound 
and  the  hills  of  Gtlenaroughta  and 
Mucksna  Mountain  in  the  front,  will 
add  to  the  attractions  of  this  beau- 
tiful district  as  a tourist  resort. 
The  town  itself  does  not  contain 
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much  of  interest,  save  the  Suspen- 
sion Bridge  already  mentioned,  the 
B.  C.  Cliapel , and  the  Convent  of 
Poor  Clares , which  are  well  worth  a 
visit.  It  is  a pleasant  walk  round 
the  head  of  the  Sound  starting 
from  either  side  of  the  Suspension 
Bridge. 

The  Sisters  came  to  Kenmare  in 
1861  ; the  foundress  of  the  Convent 
was  Abbess  O’  Hagan,  who  started  the 
lace  industry  in  connection  with  the 
school.  Point  lace  and  other  varieties 
are  made  ; the  designs  are  the  work  of 
the  nuns,  and  there  is  an  art  class  in 
connection  with  South  Kensington. 
The  lace  has  been  awarded  medals  at 
all  the  exhibitions  where  it  has  been 
shown,  besides  numerous  prizes  at 
South  Kensington  competitions.  Large 
sums  are  paid  for  the  finest  work  ; a 
bedspread  in  needlepoint  recently 
fetched  300/.,  and  flounces  are  made 
at  from  10/.  to  100/.  a yard.  About 
thirty  girls  are  at  present  engaged  at 
lace-making  ; and  beautiful  Celtic  em- 
broidery, illuminating,  wood-carving, 
and  leather  work  are  also  taught. 
The  highest  credit  is  due  to  the  Sisters 
for  the  brilliant  success  attending 
their  patient  etfort  in  the  development 
of  these  art  industries. 

Kenmare  is  frequented  as  a bath- 
ing-place, and  is  the  resort  of  the 
angler  on  the  Blackwater.  Close  to 
the  town  is  Cromwell's  Fort , a so- 
called  Druidical  Circle , and  parts 
of  an  ancient  Bridge  across  the 
Finnihy. 


Excursions. 

The  rides  and  drives  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kenmare  are  remark- 
ably varied  and  beautiful,  and  the 
following  are  recommended  : — 

1.  To  Goulane  on  old  road  to  Kil- 
larney  ; walk  to  summit  of  mountain, 
from  which  a fine  view  is  obtained  ; 
return  by  Inchamore,  Cross  Hoads, 


Roughty,  Falls,  and  Suspension 
Bridge. 

‘2.  To  Kilgarvan,  thence  to  Bird 
Mountain,  on  the  Borlin  Road,  return 
by  Lounihan  and  Letter.  Extensive 
view  of  the  Mangerton  Range  and 
Roughty  Valley. 

3.  To  Windy  Gap  on  the  Killarney 
Road,  fine  view  of  the  Reeks  and 
Dunloe  Gap,  thence  by  Dirreenfeen- 
lahid  Lake  and  Bouchil  Mountain ; 
return  by  Slieveaduff  and  Templenoe 
road. 

4.  To  Blackwater  Bridge  and  Water- 
fall ; thence  by  Old  Dromore  and 
Valley  of  the  Blackwater  ; return  by 
the  old  road  over  Coomnakilla. 

5.  To  Clonee  and  Inchiquin  Lakes, 
along  the  southern  shore  of  Keumare 
Bay,  thence  to  cascade  at  head  of  glen. 

6.  To  Derreen  by  the  Lansdowne 
Road,  along  the  shore  of  Kenmare 
Bay  and  Kilmackillogue  Harbour ; 
thence  to  Glanmore  Lake  by  road 
skirting  Lord  Lansdowne’s  Demesne, 
returning  by  Furniss  (old  smelting 
works). 

7.  To  Headford,  by  Kilgarvan  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Flesk.  The  rock 
scenery  in  this  vale,  especially  at 
Fileadown  or  the  Demon’s  Cliff,  is 
very  fine. 

Conveyances. — Rail  to  Killarney  ; 
coach,  in  the  season,  to  Killarney; 
to  Glengarriff  and  Bantry ; also 
Parknasilla  and  Waterville. 

Distances . — Killarney,  20  m.  ; 
Glengarriff,  18m.;  Macroom,  29  m.  ; 
Bantry,  29  m. ; Parknasilla,  14  m. ; 
Sneem,  16  m. ; Waterville,  38  m. 

[The  traveller  can  proceed  by  rail 
from  Kenmare  to  Killarney.  The 
line  runs  along  the  valley  of  the 
Roughty  to  Kilgarvan,  and  from 
thence  follows  the  Loo  River,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Flesk,  passing  Morley’s 
Bridge  and  Loo  Bridge  to  (18  m.) 
Headford  Junct.,  where  carriages  are 
changed,  from  whence  it  is  7f  m.  to 
Killarney.] 

The  continuation  of  the  road  from 
Glengarriff  to  Killarney,  N im mo’s 
lfne  piece  of  cngfrreefiiig,  follows 
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up  the  course  of  the  Finnihy  River, 
and  gradually  ascends  from  the 
valley  into  the  mountains,  offering 
very  fine  views,  looking  to  the  S., 
of  the  Oaha  and  Slieve  Miskish 
Mts.,  in  the  proximity  of  Bearhaven, 
between  the  bays  of  Kenmare  and 
Bantry. 

At  20  m.  the  Finnihy  is  crossed 
at  Salialeen  Bridge  and  at  the 
24th  m.  a pass  in  the  mountains  is 
entered,  and  the  Sneem  Koad  is 
joined.  The  Reeks  can  now  be  seen 
across  the  mountains  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Cummeenduff  glen.  Hence 
it  is  carried  along  the  valley  of  the 
Owenreagh  to  26  m.  Looscaunagh 
Lough.  The  remainder  of  the  road 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  S.  of 
Ireland,  especially  when,  after  pass- 
ing the  Lough,  the  view  of  the  Lakes 
of  Killarney  bursts  upon  the  sight. 
At  28  m.,  a little  short  of  Mulgrave 
Police  Barracks , is,  many  think,  the 
most  beautiful  view  in  the  whole 
Lake  district.  Beneath  is  the  val- 
ley of  the  Gearhameen  and  the 
Upper  Lake,  beyond  the  Gap  of 
Dunloe  opens  up,  and  to  the  1.  rise 
the  Reeks.  The  waters  of  Muckross 
and  the  Lower  Lake  close  the  view 
in  the  distance.  Crossing  Galway's 
Bridge  on  the  1.  is  Berrycunihy 
Cascade , and  close  to  the  lake  the 
Cottage.  The  road  now  descends 
towards  the  Long  Range,  and,  skirt- 
ing the  base  of  Tore  Mt.  on  the  rt., 
passes  through  the  thick  woods 
which  clothe  the  shores  of  the  lakes 
to  38  m.  Killarney  (Rte.  34). 


ROUTE  34 

CORK  TO  KILLARNEY,  BY  RAIL, 

VIA  MALLOW:  KILLARNEY  TO 

TRALEE. 

The  first  part  of  I he  journey  to 
Mallow  (21  m.)  has  been  described 
in  the  reverse  way  in  Rte.  27.  The 
extension  of  the  G.  S.  and  AT.  line 
from  Mallow  was  a real  boon  to  the 
tourist,  whom  a run  of  under  2 hrs. 
places  at  once  in  the  heart  of  the 
finest  scenery  in  Ireland,  the  lakes 
and  mountains  of  Killarney. 

For  a great  portion  of  the  dis- 
tance the  line  passes  through 
an  uninviting  country,  in  which 
extensive  stony  uplands,  watered  by 
broad  open  streams,  are  the  general 
features,  occasionally  diversified  by 
wooded  slopes  and  ravines.  Down 
to  1823  the  Boggeragh  Mts.  formed 
a barrier  from  Mallow  to  Mill- 
street  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Blackwater  and  the  Lee,  and  fuel 
was  carried  on  the  backs  of  small 
horses,  or  men  and  women,  from  the 
high  grounds  to  the  towns.  The 
road  across  the  mountains  cost 
10,000Z.  As  soon  as  the  distant 
outlines  of  the  Killarney  Mts.  break 
upon  the  eye,  all  else  is  forgotten 
in  watching  the  fantastic  outlines 
and  purple  hues  of  these  magnifi- 
cent ranges. 

Leaving  Mallow  and  crossing  the 
clear  stream  of  the  Blackwater,  we 
branch  otf  from  the  main  line  to 
follow  up  the  picturesque  valley  of 
the  river  for  many  miles. 

At  1 m.  the  little  River  Clyda  is 
crossed,  having  on  1.  of  Rly.  Dro- 
more  House  ( J.  R.  B.  Newman,  Esq.), 
and  on  rt.  Clyda , Woodfort , and 
j Oromaneen,  the  grounds  of  these 
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last  skirting  the  banks  of  the  Black- 
water.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  are  Summerville  and  Longue - 
ville,  both  occupying  commanding 
situations. 

2 m.  1.  is  the  prettily  wooded 
knoll  of  Gazabo  Hill , crowned  with 
a turret,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  a former  proprietor  of 
Woodford  to  protect  his  estate. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  demesne 
of  Dromaneen  is  the  old  Castle  rising 
from  a steep  escarped  rock  over- 
hanging the  Blackwater,  with  its 
square  mullioned  windows  and 
gable  ends.  The  ruins  are  less 
those  of  a castle  than  of  a fortified 
house  of  the  date  of  Elizabeth  or 
James  I.,  about  whose  time  Dro- 
maneen belonged  to  the  family  of 
the  O’Callaghans. 

6J  m.  Lombardstown  Stat.  On 
the  1.  Mt.  Hillary  (1287)  is  an  out- 
lying portion  of  the  Boggeragh 
Mts.,  a dreary  and  uncultivated 
range  intervening  between  the 
valley  of  the  Blackwater  and  that 
of  the  Lee  near  Macroom.  The 
road  from  Kanturk  to  Cork  crosses 
them  at  a height  of  about  1000  ft. 
Near  the  junction  of  the  Glen  River 
with  the  Blackwater  is,  11^  m., 
Banteer,  a small  village. 


Branch  to  Kanturk  and  Newmarket. 

4 m.  is  Kanturk  # (Pop.  1689) 
(Ir.  Ceann-tuirc , Hill  of  the  boar),  a 
pretty  little  town,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  2 streams,  the  Dallua  and 
the  Allow,  each  of  which  is  crossed 
by  Bridges  of  5 or  6 arches.  The 
barony  of  Duhallow  takes  its  name 
from  the  Allow.  Kanturk  became 
a place  of  some  importance  iu  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  owing  to  the 
building,  by  one  of  the  McDonaghs, 
a branch  of  the  McCarthys,  of 
an  immense  Castle  (still  called 


“McDonagh’s  Folly  ”),  of  such 
proportions  and  vast  strength,  that 
the  jealousy  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment was  roused  and  a veto  placed 
on  any  further  proceedings.  It  is 
quadrangular  in  plan,  measuring 
120  ft.  by  80  ft.,  3 stories  high,  and 
flanked  at  each  angle  by  a square 
tower  of  4 stories,  with  3 windows 
in  each  storey ; thh  coigns,  mould- 
ings, beltings,  and  other  ornamental 
parts,  are  of  hewn  stone.  “ The 
battlements,  if  ever  carried  up,  have 
fallen  down,  and  the  additional 
storey  mentioned  by  Smith  in  his 
‘ History  of  Cork  * is  only  apparent 
on  one  side,  where  it  forms  the 
underground  or  cellar  floor. ” The 
castle  stands  about  § m.  to  the  S.  of 
the  town. 

The  B.  C.  Chapel  in  the  town  is 
worth  visiting  for  its  entrance  gate- 
way and  font,  both  the  work  of  a 
native  artist.  Barry  Yelverton,  who 
was  created  Viscount  Avonmore, 
was  born  at  Kanturk. 

[5J  m.  to  E.  of  Kanturk,  passing 
on  the  way  Rathmaher , Assolas,  and 
Bally giblin  (Sir  J.  Wrixon  Becher, 
Bart.),  are  the  village  of  Cecilstown, 
and  Loliort  Castle  (Earl  of  Egmont), 
a fine  baronial  residence,  approached 
by  a long  straight  avenue  ; it  figured 
in  the  wars  of  1611.] 

9 m.  Newmarket  is  a small  town 
of  about  1000  Inhab.  Near  it  are 
Newmarket  House  (Col.  R.  W.  Aid- 
worth)  and  the  Priory , once  the 
residence  of  John  Philpot  Curran, 
whose  convivial  proceedings  with 
the  chosen  wits  and  talent  of  that 
day  have  been  described  by  Lever 
under  the  designation  of  ‘ The 
Monks  of  the  Screw.’  The  town  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a very  dreary 
and  barren  range  of  hills  which,  with 
but  few  breaks,  may  be  said  to 
extend  northwards  to  the  banks  of 
the  Shannon,  and  westwards  to  the 
coast.  From  Charleville  to  Lis- 
towel,  and  from  Newmarket  to 
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Tralee,  the  whole  district  is  occu- 
pied by  this  wild  and  bleak  region, 
with  little  to  attract  the  tourist, 
each  range  taking  a different  name. 
Those  near  Newmarket  are  the, Use 
Mountains,  while  to  the  N.W.  they 
are  called  Mullagha reirk,  and  still 
westward  the  Clanruddery  and 
Flesk  Mountains. 


Return  to  Main  Route. 

Still  following  the  Blackwater, 
and  leaving  on  rt.  Rosnalee , Dro- 
magh  Castle  (W.  N.  Leader,  Esq.), 
Keale  House , (Surg.'Maj.  Leader), 
Ro  throe,  and  Flint  field,  we  arrive  at 

20  m.  Millstreet#  (Pop.  1320).  A 
little  before  arriving  at  the  Stat.  on 
1.,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Finnow, 
is  Drishane  Castle , a castellated 
building  flanked  by  a square  tower 
at  each  end  and  incorporated  with 
the  old  fortress,  the  ivy-covered 
tower  of  which  rises  from  the 
modern  portion.  Drishane  was 
built  by  Dermot  McCarthy  in  1436. 

The  most  attractive  point  about 
Millstreet  is  its  situation  in  an  open 
wooded  valley  on  the  Finnow,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  which  at 
Caherbarnagh  to  the  S.W.  attain  a 
height  of  2239  ft.  In  fact  they  are 
the  advanced  outposts  of  the  Kil- 
larney group,  that  has  for  some 
time  past  been  looming  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  scenery  of  Millstreet  is 
enhanced  by  the  woods  of  Drishane , 
Altamont , Coomlogane  (J.  McCarthy 
O’Leary,  Esq.),  and  Mount  Leader , 
the  residence  of  the  Leader  family, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Clare. 

Near  the  mountains,  on  the  road 
from  Millstreet  to  Macroom,  are  the 
ruins  of  Kilmeedy  Castle , built  by 
the  McCarthys,  which  commanded 
the  descent  into  the  valley  from  the 
Muskerry  Hills.  After  passing 
Rathmore  Stat.  26J  m.,  near  where 
the  river  Awnaskirtaun  is  crossed 


and  the  Blackwater  turns  off  to  the 
N.,  the  interest  of  the  landscape  is  all 
concentrated  on  the  1.,  when  the 
noble  Caherbarnagh,  and  the  still 
more  conspicuous  range  of  the  Paps, 
2268  ft.,  herald  the  approach  to 
the  finest  scenery  in  Ireland.  To 
the  Paps,  which  are  easily  recog- 
nisable by  two  conical  eminences 
separated  by  a deep  ravine,  succeed 
Crohane,  2102  ft.,  and  Mangerton, 
2756  ft.,  one  of  the  principal  lions  of 
Killarney.  Immediately  to  the  S. 
this  range  of  mountains  is  separated 
only  by  the  lofty  highland  valley  of 
the  Flesk  from  a fresh  range  known 
as  the  Derry nasaggart  Mountains, 
which  spread  over  a large  area,  and 
in  fact  extend  with  more  or  less  in- 
terruption all  the  distance  to  Gou- 
ganebarra  and  the  source  of  the  Lee. 

33Jm.  Headfort  Junction,  passing 
which  the  line  runs  parallel  with  the 
Flesk  River,  that  leaps  from  rock  to 
rock  with  impetuous  torrent.  A very 
fine  mountain  road  runs  S.  from 
Headfort  to  Macroom.  Near  Head- 
fort  a bog  burst  from  the  side  of 
the  mountain  (750  ft.)  on  the  night 
of  Dec.  29th,  1896,  to  the  road 
leading  to  Kingwilliamstown ; it 
moved  towards  Killarney,  and  con- 
tinued to  discharge  itself  for  several 
days.  It  did  great  damage  and 
swept  away  one  house  in  which  a 
whole  family  were  lost. 

Soon  a sudden  turn  of  the  valley 
brings  us  in  sight  of  Flesk  Castle , the 
seat  of  D.  C.  Coltsman,  Esq.,  crowning 
a wooded  knoll,  round  the  base  of 
which  sweeps  the  river.  It  com- 
mands one  of  the  most  enchanting 
views  over  the  lake  and  mountains 
that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

41  m.  KILLARNEY  Stat. 

Hotels. — Killarney  is  well  supplied 
with  hotels,  and  the  traveller  from  the 
following  list  should  not  have  much 
difficulty  in  selecting  one  to  suit  him . 
Three  of  these  are  first  class : The 
Great  Southern  Railway , built  by  the 
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Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Company,  adjoins  the  station,  stand- 
ing in  pleasant  ornamental  grounds  of 
its  own,  twenty  acres  in  extent. 

The  Royal  Victoria  Hotel  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  drive  from  the 
Rly.  Stat.  (1£  m.).  It  is  finely 
situated  in  its  own  grounds,  sloping 
down  to  the  N.  shore  of  the  Lower 
Lake.  It  is  convenient  for  excursions 
to  the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  and  that 
neighbourhood. 

The  Lake  Hotel , Castlelough  Bay, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Lower  Lake,  close  to 
Muckross,  with  glorious  views  of  the 
Mts.  and  upper  waters.  It  is  1^  m. 
from  the  Rly.  Stat.  on  the  Kenmare 
Road  and  has  recently  been  enlarged. 

These  hotels  are  well  managed, 
thoroughly  equipped,  and  their  charges 
reasonable,  everything  considered. 
They  compare  favourably  in  this 
respect  with  hotels  in  many  other 
holiday  resorts  in  the  kingdom,  and 
tourists  should  remember  that  the 
costs  and  profits  of  a whole  year  have 
to  be  earned  during  a season  of  only 
a few  months’  duration. 

The  distances  to  be  covered  in  the 
various  excursions  are  considerable, 
and  involve  expense  in  cars  and 
boats  ; this  maybe  reduced  by  joining 
in  the  parties  which  are  daily  organ- 
ised (weather  permitting)  by  the 
managers  of  the  chief  hotels.  Messrs. 
Cook  & Son  have  a resident  agent  in 
the  town,  and  have  established  a 
complete  system  of  excursions.  These 
start  from  the  town  office,  but  cars 
are  sent  to  those  stopping  in  the 
hotels  at  a distance. 

The  Muckross  Hotel , 3 m.  S.  of 
Killarney  at  Muckross,  is  near  to  the 
entrance  of  the  grounds  of  Muckross 
Abbey,  to  which  its  visitors  have 
access.  Other  hotels  are  : The  Flesk , 
near  the  Lake  Hotel,  and  the  Metro - 
pole,  in  a fine  position  to  the  E.  of 
it.  Sullivan1  s adjoins  the  Muckross 
Hotel.  They  are  well  situated,  near 
the  middle  lake,  and  consequently  in 
about  the  centre  of  the  objects  of 
interest,  but  have  not  the  fine  views 
commanded  by  the  Lake  and  the 
Victor  ..u.  In  the  town  of  Killarney 
are  the  Palace  and  other  good  second 
class  hotels,  for  particulars  of  which 


see  Index,  and  in  addition  to  these 
lodgings  can  be  obtained,  which  those 
contemplating  a more  protracted  stay 
might  prefer. 

Length  of  visit. — The  next  point 
which  the  tourist  will  have  to  settle 
will  depend  on  the  time  which  he 
has  to  spare  for  seeing  Killarney, 
which  will  of  course  be  influenced  by 
many  circumstances,  such  as  wea- 
ther, or  the  visitor's  capacity  for 
enduring  fatigue,  etc.  A full  week 
can  well  be  spent  in  visiting  the 
many  beautiful  spots  lying  within 
the  circuit  of  the  Killarney  district. 
The  majority  of  tourists,  however, 
allow  themselves  a narrower  margin 
of  time,  and  by  adopting  a well  se- 
lected programme,  the  visitor  may 
become  acquainted  with  nearly  all 
the  main  features  within  a period 
of  three  days.  Should,  however, 
only  one  day  be  available,  a good 
deal  may  be  seen  in  that  one  day 
although  only  in  the  most  cursory 
manner.  In  this  case,  an  early 
start  by  car  to  the  Gap  of  Dunloe 
is  recommended,  walk  through  it  to 
the  head  of  the  Upper  Lake,  and 
boat  thence  to  Ross  Castle,  taking 
Muckross  and  Innisfallen  on  the 
way.  This  we  recommend  as  the 
best  one  day’s  excursion.  It  can  be 
varied  by  ascending  Carrantuohill, 
and  returning  by  water,  or  by  the 
Gap  of  Dunloe. 

For  2 days. — The  Gap  of  Dunloe, 
and  should  the  tourist  wish,  the 
ascent  of  the  Purple  Mountain  ; and 
the  Lakes  by  boat  to  Ross  Castle,  for 
the  first  day.  The  2nd — Innisfallen, 
Muckross  Abbey  and  Lakes,  Tore 
Waterfall,  and  the  ascent  of  Man- 
gerton.  A third  day  may  be  devoted 
either  to  a row  round  the  Lakes, 
or  the  ascent  of  Carrantuohill. 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that 
these  rides,  drives,  walks,  and  water 
excursions  may  be  spun  out  and 
diversified  ad  infinitum. 

Killarney  # (Ir.  Cill-airneadh , the 
Church  of  the  sloes)  is  the  next 
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jimpoftant  town  to  Tralee  in  the 
ICoimty  Kerry.  It  has  a pop.  of 
5510,  and  may  be  said  to  be  en- 
tirely the  growth  of  last  cent.  It 
has  no  attractions  in  itself,  and  its 
prosperity  depends  very  largely 
on  the  great  number  of  visitors  who 
throng  to  it  during  the  season.  Fine 
carving,  inlaid  work,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  small  ornaments  in  arbutus 
and  bog  oak  are  carried  on ; its 
inhabitants  chiefly  consist  of  boat- 
men, guides,  car-drivers,  and  the 
general  hangers-on  of  a favourite 
tourist  resort.  Much  success  has 
attended  the  efforts  to  suppress 
the  beggar  nuisance  in  Killarney, 
and  we  would  particularly  impress 
upon  the  traveller  the  necessity,  on 
public  grounds,  of  resisting  the 
importunities  of  any  mendicant  he 
may  meet  with.  We  trust  that  the 
abatement  of  the  beggar  nuisance 
will  end  in  its  entire  suppression, 
by  a positive  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  local  authorities  that  it 
shall  no  longer  exist.  The  only 
building  in  Killarney  worth  inspec- 
tion is  the  R.  C.  Cathedral , a very 
elaborate  Gothic  building  after  the 
design  of  A.  3$L£ugin.  It  contains 
some  beautiful  interior  decorations 
by  McCarthy.  There  is  a brass  to 
Bp.  Moriarty  in  the  N.  Trans.,  and 
the  E.  window  is  a gift  of  the  Earl 
of  Kenmare.  Adjoining  it  is  the 
Bishop’s  Palace.  The  Protestant 
Church , built  in  1870,  was  much 
injured  by  fire  in  1888,  it  is  supposed 
maliciously,  but  has  since  been 
rebuilt  (E.  Eng.  style).  Its  pro- 
portions were  intended  to  meet  the 
accommodation  of  summer  visitors, 
which  they  might  remember  in  the 
offertory  in  consideration  of  the  pau- 
city of  the  Church  of  Ireland  popu- 
lation in  the  town.  There  are  also  a 
Union  Workhouse , Lunatic  Asylum , 
2 Monasteries,  2 Convents , Hospital , 
etc.  At  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  fine  carving  and  inlaying 
work  is  done ; the  success  of  the 
industry  is  due  to  Lord  and  Lady 
{Ireland.'} 
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Castlerosse.  There  are  Golf  Links 
adjoining  the  Rly.  Hotel  grounds. 

Fishing  (see  Introd.,  p.  [36]). 

Before  describing  the  scenery  of 
this  neighbourhood,  it  is  as  well  to 
touch  upon  the  boatmen,  whose 
services  are  necessary  to  every  tourist 
wishing  to  see  the  lakes  by  water. 
As  most  visitors  are  tied  to  time  and 
are  anxious  to  see  as  much  of  the 
district  as  they  can  in  a given  time, 
boatmen  cannot  well  be  dispensed 
with,  and  even  should  the  visitor  wish 
to  do  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  the 
boatmen  dispense  with  the  visitor.  In 
justice  to  them  it  is  but  fair  to  add 
that  they  are  generally  intelligent, 
good-humoured,  always  talkative, 
ready  to  protect  their  charge  from 
being  bothered  by  others,  and  full  of 
the  legends  of  the  place.  The  visitor 
should  consult  the  landlord  of  the 
hotel,  who  will  provide  him  with  a 
scheme  of  excursions.  The  hotels  also 
provide  coaches,  cars,  and  boats  for 
lake  excursions,  which  are  now  care- 
fully arranged  at  a fixed  price,  so 
that  the  visitor  can  calculate  before- 
hand the  expense  of  his  excursions  ; 
but  he  would  find  it  save  him  a great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  be  quite  as 
economical  in  the  end,  if  he  has  all 
such  expenses  charged  in  his  bill.. 
The  trips  are  so  well  organised  that 
the  visitor  limited  in  time  can  hardly 
improve  upon  them,  and  the  cost  is 
very  much  less  than  if  he  acts  inde- 
pendently and  arranges  matters  for 
himself. 

The  tourist  had  better  take  some 
small  change  with  him  on  excursions, 
for  he  will  doubtless  buy,  yielding 
to  importunity,  > either  some  bog-oak 
and  arbutus  ornaments,  a “choice” 
collection  of  selected  ferns,  knitting,, 
or  homespuns ; besides,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  him  to  accept  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  mountain-dew  women 
tribe,  who  for  a small  consideration 
will  present  draughts  of  whiskey  and 
goat’s  milk.  It  would  be  no  doubt 
more  pleasant  and  satisfactory  to  enjoy 
the  scenery  without  being  met  by 
these  itinerant  vendors  ; but  it  is  just 
as  well  to  take  it  all  with  good  humour. , 
2 G 
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Whichever  hotel  the  visitor  may 
select  for  his  stay,  it  will  add  very 
much  to  his  pleasure  if  he  thoroughly 
studies  the  physical  geography  of  the 
neighbourhood  before  commencing 
his  excursions. 

General  Description. — The  Lakes  of 
Killarney  may  be  described  as  large 
irregular  sheets  of  water  lying  in  a 
basin  at  the  northerly  base  of  a very 
high  range  of  mountains. 

In  the  journey  from  Millstreet  it 
will  be  remembered  that  a range  of 
mountains  running  nearly  E.  and  W. 
commences  with  Caherbarnagh  and 
joins  on  to  the  Paps.  Then  comes 
the  highland  valley  of  the  Flesk, 
causing  a deflection  of  the  range  a 
little  to  the  S.W.  in  Croghane  and 
Mangerton.  At  this  latter,  or  more 
correctly  at  the  Tore  Mountain,  which 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  it,  the 
easterly  group  of  Killarney  comes 
to  an  end,  being  divided  from  the 
western  group  by  what  is  called  the 
Middle  Lake.  The  westerly  group 
rises  precipitously  from  the  opposite 
side  of  this  narrow  strip  of  water,  and 
runs  for  many  miles  nearly  due  E. 
and  W.,  forming  the  finest  and  loftiest 
mountain  range  in  the  kingdom.  The 
masses  immediately  overhanging  Kil- 
larney are  called  the  Tomies  and  the 
Purple  Mountain.  These  are  separated 
on  the  W.  by  the  Gap  of  Dunloe  from 
the  Alpine  chain  of  McGillicuddy’s 
Keeks,  commonly  known  as  The  Reeks, 

(the  centre  of  which  is  Carrantuohill 
shooting  upwards  to  the  height  of 
3414  ft.  These  two  groups  of  the 
Reeks  and  Mangerton  are  those  with 
which,  broadly  speaking,  the  Killarney 
tourist  has  to  do  at  present ; but  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  they  are 
isolated  or  detached  chains  of  moun- 
tains ; for,  on  the  contrary,  they 
extend  on  the  W.  as  far  as  the  sea- 
coast,  and  similarly  to  Kenmare  on 
the  S. 

In  a basin  then  between  these  groups 
lie  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  the  first 
and  by  far  the  largest  portion  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Tomies  and  the 
Glena  or  Purple  Mountain  ; on  the  S. 
by  Tore  Mountain  ; on  the  N.  by  gently 
swelling  hills,  of  no  great  height 
(between  400  and  500  ft.),  and  on  the 
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E.  by  the  undulating  and  Wooded 
slopes  that  fringe  the  base  of  Manger- 
ton. Like  most  highland  lakes,  the 
chief  grandeur  of  Killarney  is  at  its 
head ; for  just  at  the  point  of  separa- 
tion between  Tore  and  the  Purple 
Mountain  runs  a narrow  prolongation, 
a river  in  fact,  called  the  Long  Range, 
which,  gliding  round  the  Eagle’s  Nest, 
expands  into  the  Upper  Lake,  em- 
bedded in  the  very  heart  of  the 
mountains.  This  portion  is  fed  by  a 
stream  which  rises  from  the  Black 
Valley,  or  Cummeenduff,  one  of  the 
most  sublime  glens,  skirting  the 
southern  base  of  the  Reeks,  and 
dividing  them  from  the  remainder  of 
the  Kenmare  group. 

If  the  tourist  will  study  these  broad 
outlines  and  take  the  following  objects 
of  bearing,  viz.  the  Victoria  Hotel  for 
the  N.,  Tore  Mountain  for  the  S.,  the 
Tomies  to  the  W.,  and  the  Lake  Hotel, 
or  Ross  Castle,  to  the  E.,  he  will  not 
be  so  liable  to  be  puzzled,  when  he 
gets  on  to  the  Lake,  as  to  his  where- 
abouts. 

The  Lower  Lake,  otherwise  called 
Lough  Leane,  comprises  5000  acres  of 
surface,  and  is  5 m.  in  length  and  2^ 
in  average  breadth.  Its  greatest  axis 
is  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  which  portion 
is  the  broadest  as  well  as  the  most 
free  from  islands.  The  number  of 
islands  is  one  of  the  most  characteris- 
tic features  of  the  Lower  Lake,  there 
being  up-wards  of  30,  embracing  a 
total  area  of  52  acres,  varying  in  size 
from  21  acres  (Innisfallen  Island)  to  a 
mere  rock  of  9 perches. 

In  addition  to  these  islands,  the 
greater  number  of  which  are  congre- 
gated on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake, 
thfere  is  also  the  peninsula  of  Ross, 
generally  called  Ross  Island,  jutting 
out  from  the  E.  bank  between  Ken- 
mare grounds  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Flesk.  The  bay  between  Ross  Island 
and  Muckross  is  called  Castlelough. 
The  Lower  Lake  is  on  the  same  level 
with  and  separated  from  the  Middle  or 
Muckross  Lake  by  a narrow  peninsula 
•extending  from  the  mainland  at  Muck- 
toss  nearly  across  to  Dinish  Island  on 
the  extreme  S.W.  side,  the  connection 
between  this  latter  island  and  Muck- 
joss  being  maintained  by  Brickcen 
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Bridge,  So  that  the  waters  of  the  two 
lakes  are  only  connected  at  Brickeen, 
and  that  portion  of  the  Long  Range 
which  winds  round  Dinish,  called  the 
Meeting  of  the  Waters. 

The  islands  in  Middle  Lake  are 
four,  of  which  Brickeen  and  Dinish 
Island  are  19  and  34  acres  respectively  ; 
the  area  of  the  Lake  itself  is  680 
acres. 

From  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Lower 
Lake,  joining  this  narrrow  outlet  at 
Dinish  with  the  Middle  Lake,  there  is 
a tortuous  stream,  known  as  the  Long 
Range,  of  about  2^  m.  in  length, 
which  connects  both  Lower  and  Middle 
with  the  Upper  Lake,  the  most  beauti- 
ful, though  the  smallest,  of  all.  It  is 
5 ft.  higher  in  level  than  the  others, 
about  2£  m.  in  length,  f in  breadth, 
with  a surface  of  430  acres,  and 
contains  eight  islands  of  six  acres 
altogether.  It  is  nearly  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Lakes  by  the 
Purple  Mountain,  which  projects  be- 
tween the  two,  the  Upper  Lake  thus 
occupying  a basin  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cummeenduff,  or  Black  Valley.  It  is 
fed  by  the  Gearhameen  or  Cummeen- 
duff River,  by  the  Owenreagh,  a 
stream  that  flows  into  the  same  glen 
from  the  S.W.,  and  also  by  the 
Galways  River,  a small  stream  from 
the  S.,  forming  the  Derrycunihv  cas- 
cade. The  Middle  Lake  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Mangerton  group,  flow- 
ing in  at  the  Owengarriff  River,  while 
the  Lower  Lake  is  supplied  by  the 
small  Muckross  River,  the  Flesk 
running  in  on  the  E.  shore,  and  the 
Deenagh  close  to  Killarney  town. 
There  are  also  two  or  three  little 
mountain  streams  on  the  W.  shore. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  lakes 
form  a great  reservoir  for  the  waters 
of  this  important  group  of  mountains, 
discharging  them  into  the  Atlantic  by 
the  river  Laune,  which,  emerging  from 
the  N.W.  of  the  Lower  Lake,  finally 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  Castle- 
maine.  They  are  regarded  by  geolo- 
gists as  mainly  due  to  glacial  erosion, 
but  extended,  especially  the  Lower 
Lake,  by  the  solvent  action  of  the 
carbonic  acid  on  the  limestone.  The 
tourist  will  see  evidence  of  this  in  the 
jagged  and  perforated  structure  of  the 
limestone  projecting  above  the  water 


on  the  island  shores  of  the  lake. 
u The  narrow  rock  basin  of  the  Upper 
Lake  of  Killarney,  which  fills  the  bed 
of  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Black  Valley, 
is  itself  in  the  line  of  an  ancient 
glacier  which  descended  from  the  base 
of  the  Reeks,  and  debouched  on  the 
Limestone  plain.” — Hull.  The  evi- 

dences of  glaciation  abound  on  all 
sides  of  these  lakes — the  smoothed  and 
striated  surfaces  of  the  rocks  showing 
the  direction  in  which  the  ice  has 
travelled. 

Scenery. — It  would  be  difficult 
indeed  within  the  limits  and  scope 
of  our  work  to  attempt  anything 
like  an  adequate  description  of  the 
scenery  of  this  matchless  district, 
which  after  all  must  be  seen,  and  its 
beauty  felt,  by  the  tourist  himself. 
We  quote,  however,  a graphic  pas- 
sage from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin,  Poet  Laureate,  one  of  many 
tributes  to  its  surpassing  loveliness. 
He  says : — 

“ Such  varied  and  vigorous  vegeta- 
tion I have  seen  no  other  where ; and 
when  one  has  said  that,  one  has  gone 
far  towards  awarding  the  prize  for 
natural  beauty.  But  vegetation,  at 
once  robust  and  graceful,  is  but  the 
fringe  and  decoration  of  that  enchant- 
ing district.  The  tender  grace  of 
wood  and  water  is  set  in  a framework 
of  hills — now  stern,  now  ineffably 
gentle ; now  dimpling  with  smiles, 
now  frowning  and  rugged  with  im- 
pending storm  ; now  muffled  and 
mysterious  with  mist,  only  to  gaze 
out  on  you  again  with  clear  and  candid 
sunshine.  Here  the  trout  leaps  ; there 
the  eagle  soars ; and  there  beyond, 
the  wild  deer  dash  through  the  arbutus 
coverts,  through  which  they  have 
come  to  the  margin  of  the  lake  to 
drink,  and  scared  by  your  footstep 
or  your  oar,  are  away  back  to 
crosiered  bracken  or  heather-covered 
moorland.  But  the  first,  the  final, 
the  deepest  and  most  enduring  im- 
pression of  Killarney  is  that  of  beauty 
unspeakably  tender,  which  puts  on  at 
times  a garb  of  grandeur  and  a look 
of  awe,  only  in  order  to  heighten  by 
passing  contrast  the  sense  of  soft 
2 G 2 
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insinuating  loveliness.  How  the  mis- 
sel thrushes  sing,  as  well  they  may ! 
How  the  streams  and  runnels  gurgle, 
and  leap,  and  laugh ! For  the  sound 
of  journeying  water  is  never  out  of 
your  ears  ; the  feeling  of  the  moist, 
the  fresh,  the  vernal,  is  never  out  of 
your  heart.  My  companion  agreed 
with  me,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
England  or  Scotland  as  beautiful  as 
Killarney — meaning  by  Killarney  its 
lakes,  its  streams,  its  hills,  its  vegeta- 
tion ; and  if  mountain,  wood,  and 
water,  harmoniously  blent,  constitute 
the  most  perfect  and  adequate  loveli- 
ness that  Nature  presents,  it  surely 
must  be  owned  that  it  has  all  the 
world  over  no  superior.” 

Flora. — Killarney  is  remarkable  for 
the  wealth,  variety,  and  profusion  of 
its  vegetation. 

The  Arbutus  Unedo  is  indigenous  to 
the  Killarney  district,  and  is  found  also 
at  Glengarriff,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
barony  of  Bear.  It  grows  to  a great 
extent  throughout  the  wToods  of  Kil- 
larney, in  sheltered  places  attaining  to 
a great  size,  and  by  its  foliage  and  fruit 
adds  much  to  their  interest  and  variety. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  weird 
and  wild  in  the  twisted  boles  and 
gnarled  stems  of  this  tree,  covering 
an  island  with  an  interlacement  of 
wood  down  to  the  water’s  edge ; and 
Mackay,  in  his  ‘ Flora  Hibernica,’ 
mentions  a tree  near  O’Sullivan’s 
Cascade  which  he  measured  and  found 
to  be  9^  ft.  in  girth.  There  are  some 
fine  trees  in  Muckross  demesne.  The 
brilliant  red  berries  are  in  perfection 
about  October  and  November,  and  add 
an  additional  glow  of  colour  to  the 
scene.  Not  only  on  the  islands,  but 
from  the  water’s  edge  along  the  banks 
(of  the  whole  of  the  Upper  Lake  in 
particular),  rises  mass  after  mass  of 
foliage,  so  dense  as  scarcely  to  allow 
the  scars  and  peaks  of  the  mountains 
to  appear.  As  the  altitude  becomes 
greater  the  vegetation  thins  and  the 
character  of  tree  is  smaller  and  less 
dense,  till  at  length  the  mountain 
soars  far  above,  as  though  it  rejoiced 
to  have  escaped  the  close  companion- 
ship of  the  forest  below.  It  is  this 
wonderful  succession  of  vegetable 


beauty,  varying  in  its  colours  froth 
the  brightest  green  to  russet  brown, 
and  contrasting  with  the  gleaming 
scars,  each  one  of  which  is  tufted  with 
its  miniature  tree-garden,  that  gives 
Killarney  such  a magic  about  its 
scenery,  and  confers  on  it  such  supe- 
riority over  all  other  British  lakes. 

The  Killarney  Fern,  or  Trichomanes 
radicans , is  the  rarest  of  British 
ferns ; it  is  now  extremely  scarce  at 
Killarney,  and  is  generally  found 
growing  naturally  in  grottoes  or  caves 
beneath  or  adjacent  to  waterfalls.  It 
is  far  more  common  in  Madeira  and 
the  Canary  Islands  than  in  Ireland, 
where  it  now  exists  as  a remnant  of 
warmer  times.  It  is  easily  cultivated 
in  a closed  case  in  a room  if  kept  very 
wret,  very  close,  and  very  shady.  It 
was  formerly  known  as  f.  brevisetum , 
or  the  Bristle  Fern.  It  has  been 
also  found  in  Cos.  Cork,  Limerick, 
Waterford,  Wicklow,  Clare,  Tyrone, 
Donegal,  and  Tipperary. 

The  following  ferns  and  other 
plants  are  found  : — 

Aspidium  thelypteris  . Muckross  Demesne. 
Asplenium  viride  . . Tore  Mountain. 

Trichomanes  radicans  Tore  Waterfall. 
Hymenophyllum  Wil- 

soni Killarney. 

H.  tunbridgense  . . Upper  Lake. 

Osmunda  regal  is  . . 

Lycopodium  alpinum  . Mangerton. 
Equisetum  variegatum  Muckross 
Thalictrum  minus  . Gap  of  Dunloe. 

Draba  incana  . . . Tore,  Mangerton. 

Saxifraga  geum  . . Tore. 

S.  elegans  ....  Dunloe. 

S.  hirsuta  ....  On  Carrantuohill. 

S.  serratifolia  . . . Dunloe. 

S.  hirta  . . . * . Carrantuohill. 

Lobelia  Dortmanna  . L:>kes. 

Arbutus  unedo  . . Islands  and  shores  of 

Lakes. 

Scutellaria  gallericulata  Lower  Lake. 

0*yria  renPormis  . . Reeks. 

Rhynchospora  fusca  . From  Upper  Lake. 
Carex  rigida  . . . Carrantuohill. 

Dicrauum  flagellare  . In  woods  at  Glen- 
flesk,  very  rare. 

D.  fulvellum  . . . Reeks. 

Hypnum  micaus  . . Woods  nr.  Killarney. 

H.  cras8inervium  . . Muckross. 

H.  coufertum  . . . Tore  Waterfall. 

Jungermannia  Lyellii  Woods  nr.  Killarney. 
J.  sphaerocarpa . . . Tore  Waterfall. 

J.  scutata  ....  Do.  do. 

J.  Woodsii  ....  Mangerton. 
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. Excuksions. 

1. — To  Aghadoe  Gap  of  Dunloe 

AND  HENCE  BY  WATER. 

Our  description  in  these  excursions, 
while  covering  the  routes  generally 
taken,  enter  into  particulars  and 
include  what  can  only  he  accom- 
plished by  those  with  some  time 
and  leisure  at  their  disposal.  As 
the  hotels  are  far  apart,  the  points 
of  departure  vary,  so  the  tourist 
should  study  his  map. 

Leaving  the  town  at  the  western 
side  we  pass  on  rt.  the  B.  C.  Cathedral , 
and  on  1.  Kenmare  House  and  Demesne 
(Earl  of  Kenmare).  The  grounds  are 
open  to  the  public  for  a fee  of  6d. 
This,  the  E.  entrance,  at  the  Deenagh 
River,  is  nearest  the  Gardens . The 
mansion  is  in  the  Tudor  style,  and 
was  erected  in  1880.  It  stands  on 
a slight  eminence  commanding  from 
the  front  terrace  a splendid  view 
across  the  Lower  Lake,  the  finest 
of  all  the  shore  views.  It  contains 
a beautiful  little  chapel,  some  of 
the  fittings  of  which  are  from  a 
Church  in  Brescia. 

Continuing  we  pass  on  the  1.  the 
Victoria  Hotel , 1J  in.,  the  view  from 
which  over  the  Lake  and  opposite 
mountains  is  one  of  the  attractions 
of  this  establishment.  A little 
farther  on,  a lane  turns  off  to  the  rt. 
and  breasts  the  upland  for  about 
J of  m.  to 

Aghadoe  (Ir.  Achadh-da-eo , Field 
of  the  two  yews),  celebrated  for 
its  Church  and  Round  Tower. 

[This  is  usually  omitted  in  the 
Gap  Excursion,  and  is  taken  with 
Kenmare  Demesne  and  Ross.  The 
drive  to  it  is  by  a road  passing  the 
Cath.,  and  in  about  J m.  it  crosses 
the  Dreenagh  River.  The  return 
drive  through  the  demesne  to  Ross 
affords  many  fine  and  varied  views.] 

A Church  was  founded  at  Aghadoe 
by  St,  Fipiap  the  Lepej’?  ai*d  the 


place  afterwards  became  the  seat  of 
a bishopric ; in  the  ‘ Annals  of  Innis- 
fallen  ’ it  is  stated  the  Church  was 
built  in  1158  by  Auliffe  Mor  O’Do- 
noghue.  This  singular  Church  con- 
sists of  2 portions  of  different  dates  : 
the  nave  has  lost  most  of  the  S. 
wall  and  is  considered  to  be  as  old 
as  the  8th  cent.,  while  the  choir  was 
an  addition  of  the  13th ; they  are 
divided  by  a complete  wall  not 
bonded  with  the  side  walls.  The 
total  length  of  the  building  is  81  ft. 
and  width  23^  ft.  The  choir,  which 
contains  some  tombs,  is  lighted  at 
the  E.  end  by  a double-light  lancet 
window  with  inward  splay.  The 
nave  was  lit  by  round-headed  win- 
dows, and  is  entered  by  a fine 
Hib.-Romanesque  door  in  the  W. 
wall,  which  even  now  in  its  decay 
shows  many  traces  of  exquisite  ar- 
chitecture. It  consists  of  4 recessed 
arches,  the  3 outer  ones  springing 
from  pillars  about  3 ft.  high,  and 
ornamented  with  chevron,  bead,  and 
tooth  mouldings,  continued  under 
the  crown  of  the  arch.  Note  the 
beautiful  step-pattern  in  the  middle 
order  of  the  jamb.  Three  distinct 
kinds  of  masonry  may  be  noticed  in 
the  W.  gable.  An  Ogham  Stone  is 
built  into  the  S.  wall  of  the  chan- 
cel. Notwithstanding  the  apparent 
Norm,  age  of  these  mouldings  and 
decorations,  Petrie  has  shown  in  his 
work  on  the  ‘Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture of  Ireland  ’ (p.  260)  that  the 
use  of  such  ornaments  in  Ireland 
was  of  an  age  considerably  anterior 
to  the  importation  of  Norm,  archi- 
tecture into  the  country.  The  Bound 
Tower  stands  a little  distance  from 
the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Church,  and 
is  in  fact  incorporated  with  the  wall 
of  the  enclosure.  The  height  of  w hat 
little  is  left  is  about  12  ft.,  its  cir- 
cumference is  52  ft.,  and  thickness 
of  wall  3£  ft.,  the  masonry  of  which 
it  is  composed  being  remarkably 
regular.  Many  of  the  blocks  have 
been  taken  away  and  used  as  head- 
ships in  tlae  adjoining  qqinctery, 
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A Tombstone,  dated  1501,  in  the 
chancel  and  two  small  slabs  near 
the  tower  may  be  noticed,  one 
with  a carving  of  the  Crucifixion, 
and  an  angel  presenting  a chalice 
to  the  Virgin  to  receive  the  blood 
from  the  wound ; the  other  has 
figured  — the  Descent  from  the 
Cross.  Below  the  cemetery  are  the 
massive  ruins  of  a circular  Castle  of 
rude  materials  and  workmanship, 
and  evidently  of  early  date,  pro- 
bably 13th  cent.,  although  history 
mentions  it  not.  It  is  called  the 
“Pulpit,”  or  “Bishop’s  Chair,”  and 
may  have  been  the  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  Aghadoe.  The  walls  are 
about  6 ft.  thick,  and  contain  a 
short  staircase.  There  are  traces  of 
Earthworks  all  round  it. 

Even  if  the  visitor  does  not  care 
for  archaeology,  the  view  from  Agha- 
doe will  be  sufficient  recompense. 
That  to  the  N.  is  bleak  and  deso- 
late, but  on  the  S.  it  embraces  the 
whole  panorama  of  the  Killarney 
lakes,  mountains,  woo  Is,  and  islands, 
with  their  glorious  lights  and  shades 
— such  a panorama  as  once  seen, 
never  leaves  the  memory. 

The  road  continues  along  the 
W.  Park  for  about  1 m.  to  the  W. 
entrance  of  Kenmare  Demesne. 
Here  at  3 m.  rt.  a road  is  given  off 
to  Milltown,  and  occupying  the 
angle  of  junction  is  Aghadoe  House 
(John  McGillicuddy,  T5p)7 
the  charming  Italian  mansion  of 
Lord  Headley.  Further  on  a road 
branches  off  and  crosses  the  Laune 
by  a wooden  Bridge,  making  a short 
cut  and  the  one  usually  taken  to  the 
Gap.  Passinsr  this  on  1.,  on  rt.  are 
the  ruins  of  Killalee  Church , and  1. 
Killalee  House;  at  5J  m.  the  Laune 
is  crossed  at  Beaufort  Bridge.  A 
beautiful  spot  is  this,  and  a paradise 
for  salmon  fishers,  who  can  have  fine 
sport  from  the  pools  underneath  the 
bridge,  while  the  trout  fisher  will 
find  ample  employment  in  the  still 
backwaters  at  the  side  of  the  stream 
underneath  the  shady  fringe  of 


wood.  The  road  which  continues 
on  the  N.  bank  runs  to  Killorglin, 
7J  m. 

Passing  the  grounds  of  Beaufort 
House , the  tourist  should  diverge  to 
the  1.  to  visit  JDunloe  Castle  (7J  m., 
John  Mahony,  Esq.),  originally  a 
mountain  stronghold  of  O’Sullivan 
Mor,  and  first  erected  in  1215.  It  suf- 
fered in  the  Desmond  rebellion  and 
was  dismantled  by  Ludlow  in  the 
Parliamentary  wars.  The  late  Major 
Mahony  restored  and  fitted  it  up  into 
a modernised  residence.  The  original 
staircase  was  discovered  in  the  W. 
wall  in  1891.  Some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite views  of  the  Lake,  looking 
westward,  are  to  be  obtained  from 
the  grounds.  Across  the  river  is 
Grenagh  House  (Donal  O’Connell, 
Esq.),  and  further,  bordering  the 
lake,  is  Lakeview,  the  residence  of 
Sir  Daniel  Ross  O’Connell,  Bart., 
grand-nephew  of  the  “ Liberator.” 

In  a field  to  the  1.  of  the  avenue, 
and  close  to  a curious  grave-yd.,  of 
which  little  is  known,  is  the  cele- 
brated Ogham  Cave  of  Dunloe,  dis- 
covered in  1838  by  workmen  engaged 
in  constructing  a sunk  fence  in  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Mahon}".  The  souterrain 
proved  to  be  the  termination  of  a 
gallery,  and  in  it  human  remains  were 
found.  It  is  curved  in  shape,  its 
longest  side  being  21  ft.  The  entrance 
is  7 ft.  wide,  and  the  average  height  is 
about  4 ft.  The  walls  are  irregularly 
built  of  ordinary  field  stones ; the 
roof  is  formed  of  9 stones,  an  upright 
Ogham  supporting  the  2nd  from  the 
entrance,  probably  fractured  at  its 
setting.  There  are  in  all  7 inscribed 
stones.  It  has  been  many  times 
examined  by  experts,  and  the  results 
of  their  readings  published.!  In 
consequence  of  the  stones  being 
covered,  the  scorings  are  sharp  com- 
pared with  other  Oghams,  as  was 

t See  ‘Notices  of  Cork  and  Killarney,’ 
Windele ; ‘Ogham  Monuments,'  li.  Holt 
Brash ; ‘Ogham  Jnsciiptions,'  Bir  S.  Fer- 
guson; ‘Journal  Roy.  Soc.  Antiq.  Ir.,’ 
1866,  1884,  1886,  1891,  1892,  for  papers  by 
Mr.  G.  M.  Atkinson , Bishop  Graves,  and 

professor  fihys, 
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observable  on  one  of  our  visits  (1891), 
the  last  occasion  on  which  they  were 
uncovered  and  examined.  Bishop 
Graves  discovered  on  the  lintel  stone  a 
rudely  carved  cross  of  early  type,  and 
was  of  opinion  the  cave  was  occupied 
by  Christian  ascetics,  and  supports  his 
view  by  the  fact  of  a Holy  Well  being 
close  to  it. 

The  visitor  soon  enters  the  Gap  of 
which  for  savage  grandeur 
is  uluMly  described  by  Irish  writers 
as  equal  to  anything  in  (4reat  Bri- 
tain, an  assertion  scarcely  admis- 
sible by  any  tourist  acquainted  with 
Glencoe,  or  other  wild  passes  of  the 
Scottish  highlands.  “ The  road 
now  mounts  up  the  hill  by  the  side 
of  the  Loe,  the  ravine  becoming  more 
wild  and  sombre,  the  hill-sides  more 
precipitous  and  frowning;  while  as 
you  gain  each  successive  step  of 
tableland,  the  little  dusky  ravine  ex- 
pands itself  at  the  levels  into  dark 
and  gloomy  tarns  which  add  won- 
derfully to  the  effect.”  When 
fairly  within  the  entrance,  the  cars 
usually  pull  up  at  (8|  m.)  Kate 
Kearney’s  Cottage , where  dwells  the 
representative  of  the  famous  beauty 
who  reigned  here  early  in  the  last 
cent.,  and  dispensed  mountain  dew, 
or  potheen,  to  the  tourists.  Her  cot- 
tage disappeared  long  ago,  but  her 
name  clings  to  the  spot  and  has 
been  adopted  by  her  successors ; the 
relationship  of  Ihe  present  holder 
of  it  to  her  is  doubtful.  She  otters 
hospitality,  of  which  the  tourist  is 
expected  to  partake.  This  is  the 
first  instalment  of  successive  troops 
of  attendant  Hebes,  who  press  their 
attentions  on  him,  which  tend  to 
destroy  the  charm  of  the  solitary 
grandeur  of  the  gap  by  their  cease- 
less gabble  and  importunities.  At 
one  place  a cannon  is  fired  off,  pro- 
ducing a really  fine  echo.  Here,  or 
at  Arbutus  Cottage,  ponies  can  be 
had  for  those  not  equal  to  the  walk 
through  the  Gap. 

Crossing  the  stream  by  a pictur- 
esque little  bridge  and  passing 
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Coosaun  Lough , at  9|  m.  the  Loe 
is  again  crossed  as  it  issues  from  a 
savage-looking  tarn,  rightly  called 
the  Black  Lake.  Dunloe  is  a magnifi- 
cent pass  about  4 m.  long,  guarded  on 
each  side  by  the  precipitous  crags  of 
the  Tomies  (2418  ft.)  and  the  Purple 
Mountain  (2739  ft.)  on  one  side,  and 
the  Reeks  on  the  other,  the  summit 
of  the  former  group  being  frequently 
visible.  One  singular  feature  of  the 
Gap  of  Dunloe  is  the  population  that 
is  scattered  through  it.  Although 
at  a distance  appearing  as  though 
far  removed  from  man’s  haunts,  the 
eye  soon  detects  the  little  sad- 
coloured  cabins  with  their  plots  of 
potato  or  rye  ground  perched  here 
and  there  amongst  the  rocks  and 
streams.  Two  more  small  lakes, 
Cushvalley  and  Auger , are  passed 
in  the  next  mile.  Near  the  foot 
of  the  latter  is  Arbutus  Cottage , and 
to  this  vehicles  can  come,  leaving 
the  tourist  to  walk  up  to  the  head  of 
the  Gap  and  down  again  to  the  head 
of  the  lake  on  the  other  side. 
Here  a Police  Barrack  has  been 
erected  in  recent  years.  Beyond 
the  Turnpike  is  the  2nd  Black 
Lough.  Legendary  lore  tells  how 
the  Gap  was  cleft  by  the  sword  of 
Finn  McCoul,  and  that  in  this  lake 
St.  Patrick  drowned  the  last  serpent, 
and  therefore,  while  the  other  lakes 
have  fish  this  has  none.  The  valley 
contracts  until  it  hardly  affords 
room  for  the  narrow  road  that  leads 
through  it  and  crosses  the  stream 
again  by  a small  bridge.  Huge 
masses  of  overhanging  rock  appear 
high  above,  and  the  mountain  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  defile  are  strewn 
with  massive  boulders  and  frag- 
ments of  rock,  which  from  time  to 
time  became  detached  from  their 
beds  and  lie  hurled*  about  in  all 
directions.  At  12  m.  is  Gap  Cottage. 
Just  before  arriving  at  the  head  of 
the  Gap,  there  is  a fine  view  looking 
back  to  the  N.,  but  the  moment  the 
summit  is  reached  the  panorama  is 
magnificent— one  which  should  be 
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enjoyed  silently  and  at  leisure.  If 
the  lights  are  good,  the  effect  is 
perfectly  magical  in  the  transition 
from  the  dark  gloom  of  the  Gap  to 
the  brightsome  lake  lying  at  one’s 
feet  in  still  repose. 

The  lake  is,  of  course,  the  chief 
point  of  attraction,  although  the 
eye  catches  only  the  Upper  Lake, 
with  a portion  of  the  Long  Bange 
and  the  river  that  feeds  it. 

This  river  flows  from  the  rt.  through 
the  wonderful  Cummeenduff,  a savage 
Alpine  glen  that  runs  up  into  the 
heart  of  the  Reeks  for  some  4 m., 
terminated  by  a semicircular  coomb, 
from  which  the  precipitous  moun- 
tains rise  sheer  up  on  all  sides 
but  one. 

It  has  no  stronger  claims  on  the 
title  “Black  Valley ” than  others  in 
the  district,  as  Dr.  Joyce  properly 
points  out,  and,  if  such  were  the 
case,  it  would  be  Coomdliuv.  He  says, 
“ The  natives  call  it  Coom-ee-wiv 
(this  perfectly  represents  the  pronun- 
ciation, except  only  the  w , where 
there  is  a soft  guttural  that  does  not 
exist  in  English),  which  will  be 
recognised  as  Cum-ui-Dhuibh , O’ Duff’s 
valley.  Who  this  O’ Duff  was  I have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.” 

Should  the  Black  Valley  be  over- 
cast by  lowering  clouds,  while  the  lake 
is  in  sunshine,  an  effect  is  produced 
quite  unsurpassable  for  contrast.  At  the 
head  of  the  valley  is  a series  of  small 
tarns  which  give  birth  to  the  river. 
From  the  head  of  the  Gap  an  ascent 
can  be  made  of  the  Purple  Mountain, 
from  which  a magnificent  view  of  the 
district  is  obtained.  The  ascent  is 
comparatively  easy,  but  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  surface,  being  wet  and 
boggy  in  places,  a guide  is  recom- 
mended. 

Soon  after  beginning  the  descent 
of  the  zigzag  road  to  the  head  of 
the  lake  there  is  a singular  Logan 
Stone  on  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the  1. 
It  is  better  for  the  tourist  to  follow 
the  road  all  the  way,  instead  of 
the  short  cut  down  the  mountain. 
This  is  perfectly  practicable,  yet, 


although  it  appears  to  be  plain 
sailing,  it  requires  nimbleness  and 
care,  especially  on  the  flat  near  the 
river,  where  the  bogs  are  very 
awkward,  and  more  particularly 
after  wret  weather.  Descending  from 
the  Gap,  the  tourist  follows  the 
stream  of  the  Gearhameen  from  the 
Black  Valley,  and  crossing  it  by  a 
Bridge  arrives  at  (15  m.)  Lord 
Brandons  Cottage  (both  title  and 
building  no  longer  exist),  where  a 
charge  of  a shilling  is  made  to  pass  to 
the  landing-place.  At  the  Keeper’s 
Cottage  the  tourist  can  rest  and 
light  refreshments  are  to  be  had. 
The  boat  should  be  waiting  here  by 
appointment,  and  now  the  tourist 
is  in  the  hands  of  another  class  of 
Killarney  boatmen,  good-humoured, 
intelligent  fellows,  with  a story  for 
every  rock,  and  a fable  for  every 
island.  Their  ingenuity  in  finding 
out  impossible  likenesses  for  each 
stone  or  stump  is  only  equalled  by 
the  audacity  with  which  they 
assert  the  truth  of  the  legend 
with  which  they  have  invested  it. 
The  principal  islands  in  the  Upper 
Lake  are  Eagle,  Juniper,  Bonayne’s, 
and  Arbutus  Islands : the  latter  pre- 
eminently conspicuous  for  the  indi- 
genous arbutus  ( Arbutus  unedo ),  the 
great  peculiarity  and  glory  of  Kil- 
larney (see  p.  452). 

Another  scenic  advantage  that 
the  Upper  Lake  possesses  is  in  its 
solitude  and  absence  of  habitations  ; 
indeed,  the  only  trace  of  man,  save 
at  the  landing-place,  is  the  large 
castellated  Mulgrave  Barrack  that 
overlooks  the  lake  from  the  Kenmare 
road.  We  now  arrive  at  the  outlet 
of  the  Upper  Lake,  which  is  so 
narrow  and  so  hidden  by  the  little 
bays  and  jutting  promontories,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  foretell  from  which 
side  it  may  emerge.  The  narrow 
passage  is  close  under  the  W. 
bank,  and  the  promontory  is  called 
Colman’s  Eye , with  the  Cannon 
Bock  on  the  rt.,  soon  after  which  is 
Colman's  Leap, 
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“ This  Colman,  once  upon  a time, 
was  lord  of  the  Upper  Lake,  and 
instead  of  following  the  example  of 
his  namesake,  who,  as  a saint  and 
peacemaker,  assisted  St.  Patrick  in 
converting  Ireland  to  Christianity, 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  quarrelling 
with  the  O’Donoghue,  and  in  provok- 
ing him  to  single  combat.  Being  in  a 
minority  at  one  of  these  diversions,  it 
appeared  to  him  a prudential  course 
to  fly,  and,  closely  pursued  by  his 
adversary,  he  took  this  celebrated  jump 
over  the  river,  where  the  guides  show 
you  his  footprints  on  the  rock.” — 

4 Little  Tour.’ 

And  now  the  tourist  enters  the 
/*Long  Range  (2J  m.),  replete  and 
overflowing  with  delicious  beauty. 
The  banks  on  either  side  are  co- 
vered with  arbutus,  and  fringed 
along  the  water-side  with  the  lofty 
Osmunda  regalis , while  a sudden 
turn  of  the  river  sometimes  brings 
into  view  the  stately  form  of  the  red 
deer  ( Gervus  elaphus ),  a few  of  which 
still  hold  covert  in  the  woods  and 
forests  of  Killarney,  the  only  other 
habitat  in  the  island  being  the 
mountains  of  Erris,  in  the  Co.  Mayo. 
A stag-hunt  was  once  a great  and 
frequent  event  at  Killarney ; it  now 
takes  place  but  occasionally.  One 
was  held  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  Queen  Victoria  to  Muckross. 

About  half-way  down  the  range 
one  of  tbe  most  striking  scenes  in 
Killarney  district  occurs,  as  the  river 
wrinds  round  the  foot  of  the  Eagle’s 
Nest,  a gigantic  precipice  of  about 
1100  ft.,  presenting  a bold  front  so 
beautifully  draped  with  wood  and 
vegetation  that  it  is  like  a vast  mass 
of  green  wall.  At  the  summit  of  this 
cliff  the  eagle  has  long  built  its  nest, 
and  various  stories  are  told  by  the 
boatmen  of  bold  attempts  to  capture 
them ; this  is  now  strictly  pro- 
hibited. Here,  if  the  boatmen  pos- 
sess a bugle,  is  the  place  to  try 
the  sweet  echoes ; and,  in  former 
days,  it  was  the  practice  to  fire 
cannon,  the  reverberations  of  which 
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are  described  by  those  who  have 
heard  them  as  something  peculiarly 
wonderful.  But  in  consequence  of 
a frightful  accident  that  happened  in 
one  of  these  fusillades,  the  practice 
has  been  forbidden. 

Onward  drifts  the  boat  with  the 
current,  until  it  comes  to  the  end 
of  the  Long  Range,  where  the 
channel  contracts,  the  banks  be- 
come lined  with  overarching  trees, 
and  the  tourist  sees  a-head  of  him 
the  Old  Weir  Bridge  connecting  two 
points  of  the  mainland,  through  the 
arches  of  which  the  water  rushes 
with  considerable  rapidity.  But  if  he 
expects  to  land,  he  is  mistaken,  for 
with  an  admonition  to  sit  quiet  and 
keep  up  his  pluck,  the  boatmen  make 
preparations  for  shooting  the  rapids, 
which  they  do  with  admirable  cool- 
ness and  nerve.  Indeed,  so  used  are 
they  to  this  difficult  passage,  that 
they  can  steer  through  it  by  night 
equally  as  well  as  by  day,  and  all 
chance  of  danger  is  in  reality  very 
small,  provided  the  passenger  does 
as  he  is  told.  Once  in  still  water, 
however,  it  is,  indeed,  a lovely  spot. 
This  is  the  44  Meeting  of  the  Waters,” 
where  the  Long  Range  is  deflected 
by  Dinish  Island,  the  stream  to  the 
1.  going  off  to  the  Lower  Lake,  and 
that  to  the  rt.  to  Muckross,  or  Middle 
Lake. 

Dinish  Island  is  an  exquisite  spot 
covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 
It  is  intersected  with  paths  running 
through  the  thickly  planted  grounds. 
Here  numerous  semi-tropical  plants 
reach  a fine  growth — bamboo,  euca- 
lyptus, magnolia,  etc.  The  visitor 
should  either  row  through  or  walk 
round  by  the  back  channel  to  Glena 
Bay  to  see  its  full  beauties,  a point 
likely  to  be  missed  in  a hurried  visit. 
The  Osmunda  regalis  here  is  magnifi- 
cent. There  is  a very  picturesque  and 
well-kept  Cottage  on  the  island,  erec- 
ted for  visitors  by  the  late  Mr.  Her- 
bert,of  Muckyoss,  where  refreshments 
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can  be  had.  A rustic  bridge  con- 
nects the  E.  end  of  the  island  with 
the  mainland,  to  which  cars  can 
come.  The  tourist  can  return  from 
here  on  this  excursion  and  take 
Tore  Waterfall  and  Muckross  Abbey, 
or  walk  back.  The  Middle  or 
Muckross  Lake  is  left  by  Brickeen 
Bridge , and  the  Lower  Lake  is 
entered  at  its  narrowest  portion. 
The  row  continues  into  the  Bay 
of  Glena , where  the  lofty  Glena , 
a portion  of  the  Purple  Mountain, 
casts  deep  shadows  over  this  quiet 
nook,  the  clearwater  of  which  reflects 
the  green  forests  which  so  densely 
cover  the  face  of  the  hill — 

“ From  Dinis’  green  isle  to  Glena’s  wooded 
shore.” 

Here  Lord  Kenmare  built  the 
Queens  Cottage  on  the  bank,  a per- 
fect little  gem  as  regards  situation, 
which  has  been  left  furnished  as  it 
was  used  by  Queen  Victoria.  Close 
by  is  Glena  Cottage  for  the  use  of 
tourists.  Here  accommodation  can 
be  had  for  partaking  of  luncheon,  and 
for  a picnic  party,  bent  on  combining 
scenery  with  creature  comforts,  there 
is  not  a more  beautiful  place  to  be 
found. 

The  visitor  will  scarcely  have  time 
. in  this  excursion  to  visit  Muckross 
^Lake,  but  he  should  not  neglect  to 
do  so,  for  it  is  most  charmingly  shel- 
tered, almost  entirely  cut  oft*  on  the 
N.  from  the  Lower  Lake,  save  bv 
the  2 narrow  passages  of  Dinish  and 
Brickeen,  and  surrounded  on  the  E. 
shore  by  the  groves  and  grounds  of 
Muckross.  The  limestone  rock  is 
here  worn  into  most  fantastic  shapes, 
and  forms  small  caverns  and  open 
arches.  On  the  S.,  too,  rises  that 
wonderful  landscape  mountain,  the 
Tore,  1764  It.,  which  with  its  tiers  of 
wood  passing  from  thick  groves  to 
the  slender  bushes  that  find  footing 
in  the  crevices  of  the  summit,  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  picturesque 
features  in  all  Killarney;  tt  is 
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moreover  such  a changing  feature 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  recog- 
nise it. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  scarcely  fair 
not  to  refer  to  the  Killarney  legends, 
although  to  recount  them  in  detail 
would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  a 
handbook  ; and  moreover,  the  visitor 
will  hear  plenty  of  them  from  the 
boatmen,  who  will  spin  yarns  in  pro- 
portion to  the  willingness  or  credulity 
of  their  listeners.  The  O’Donoghue 
is,  of  course,  the  staple  hero.  “Every 
rock  of  unusual  form  is  forced 
into  an  illustration  of  his  story. 
They  will  point  out  to  the  tourist 
O’Donoghue’s  house,  prison,  stable, 
library,  pigeon-house,  table,  cellar, 
honeycomb,  pulpit,  and  his  broom ; 
while  scores  of  the  peasantry  may  be 
encountered  who  have  as  firm  a belief 
in  the  existence  of  the  spirit  chieftain 
as  they  have  in  their  own.” — Hall. 

The  truth  of  his  periodical  appear- 
ance like  that  of  other  Irish  chieftains 
(see  pp.  325,  359),  will  be  firmly 
asserted.  This  appearance  happens 
every  May  morning  just  before  sunrise, 
when  the  O’Donoghue  emerges  from 
the  water  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  mounted 
on  his  favourite  white  steed,  rides 
on  the  territorial  waters  over  which  he 
once  held  sway,  attended  by  fairies 
who  strew  his  course  with  flowers, 
while  his  castle  and  possessions  all 
resume  their  former  grandeur. 

“ For  when  the  last  April  sun  grows  dim, 

Thy  Naiads  prepare  his  steed  for  him 
Who  dwells,  bright  lake,  in  thee.” 
Moore. 

Fortunate  is  that  person  who  catches 
a glimpse  of  him,  and  follows  in  his 
path,  which  he  can  do  with  safety, 
to  where  his  treasures  lie  concealed  in 
the  heart  of  the  mountains  ; he  will  be 
richly  rewarded  and  good  luck  is  sure 
to  attend  him  for  ever  after. 

From  Glena  it  will  be  as  well  to 
coast  round  the  wooded  face  of  the 
Tomies  for  about  2 m.,  and  land  at 
O’Sullivan’s  Cascade.  There  is, 
however,  a very  fine  fall  called  the 
Minister's  Beck , soon  after  turning 
the  comer  of  the  promontory,  The 
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adventurous  who  do  not  mind  a 
sharp  struggle  up-hill,  through  an 
almost  primaeval  forest  and  over 
boggy  ground,  will  be  repaid,  but 
the  way  is  not  by  any  means  fit  for 
ladies  or  for  the  delicate. 

“O’Sullivan’s  Cascade  consists  of 
three  distinct  falls;  the  uppermost, 
passing  over  a ridge  of  rock,  falls  about 
20  ft.  perpendicularly  into  a natural 
basin  underneath  ; thence  making  its 
way  between  two  hanging  rocks,  the 
stream  hastens  down  a second  preci- 
pice into  a similar  receptacle,  from 
which,  concealed  from  the  view,  it 
rolls  over  into  the  lowest  chamber  of 
the  fall.  Beneath  a projecting  rock, 
overhanging  the  lowest  basin,  is  a 
grotto,  from  which  the  view  of  the 
cascade  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  ap- 
pearing as  a continued  flight  of  three 
unequally  elevated,  foaming  stages.” 
— Wright. 

From  this  waterfall  it  is  a short 
mile  across  to  the  exquisite  island 
of  Innisfallen  (Ir.  Inis-faitlilenn , 
the  Island  of  Fathlenn),  the  gem 
of  Killarney,  “ in  which  is  found 
hill  and  dell,  wood  as  gloomy 
as  the  ancient  Druidical  forests, 
thick  with  giant  ashes  and  enor- 
mous hollies,  glades  sunny  and 
cheerful  with  the  beautiful  under- 
wood bounding  them,  bowers  and 
thickets,  rocks  and  old  ruins,  light 
and  shadow,  everything  that  nature 
can  supply,  without  a single  touch 
from  the  hand  of  art,  save  the 
crumbling  ruins,  and  all  in  a space 
of  21  acres,  makes  Innisfallen  justly 
the  pride  of  Killarney.” 

“ Sweet  Innisfallen,  long  shall  dwell, 

In  memory’s  dream,  that  sunny  smile, 

Which  o’er  thee  on  that  evening  fell 
When  first  I saw  thy  fairy  isle.” 

Moore. 

Close  to  the  landing-place  are  the 
ruins  of  an  Abbey , originally  founded 
by  St.  Finian,  or  Finan,  Lobhar  (the 
Leper),  who  died  towards  the  close 
of  the  7th  cent. 

In  this  remote  and  sheltered  spot 
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were  compiled  the  1 Annals  of  Innis- 
fallen,’ “a  composition,”  says  O’Curry, 

“ usually  attributed  to  the  early  part 
of  the  13th  cent.,  though  there  is 
very  good  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  commenced  at  least  2 cents,  be- 
fore this  period.”  He  considers  they 
were  the  work  of  Maelsuthian  O’Cearb- 
hail  (O’Carroll),  called  the  “ Chief 
Doctor  of  the  Western  World,”  who, 
according  to  the  1 Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,’  died  in  1009. 

Strange  to  say  there  is  no  copy  in 
Ireland,  and  only  one  on  vellum,  of 
quarto  size,  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford,  which  possesses  57  leaves ; some 
are  missing  and  the  first  four  damaged. 
“ These  annals,”  says  O’Connor,  who 
published  the  text  in  1814  in  his 
‘Rerum  Hibernicarum  Scriptores  Ve- 
terum,’  “contain  a short  account  of 
the  history  of  the  world  in  general, 
and  very  little  of  Ireland  till  the  year 
430,  when  the  author  professedly  begins 
a chronicle  of  Ireland  thus,  ‘ Laogaire 
Mac  Neil  regnavit  annis  xxiv,’  and 
thenceforward  it  contains  a short  his- 
tory of  Ireland  to  1318. 

“ These  three  manuscript  chronicles, 
the  Saltair  of  Cashel,  Tighernach,  and 
Innisfallen,  are  written  in  Irish  cha- 
racters and  in  the  Irish  language,  in- 
termixed with  Latin.  They  were 
formerly  collected,  with  many  other 
valuable  Mss.  relating  to  Ireland,  by 
Sir  J.  Ware,  and  came  first  to  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  and  then  to  the  Duke  of 
Chandos.” 

The  ruins  stand  amidst  the  luxuri- 
ant foliage  of  the  island,  but  are  not 
possessed  of  any  special  features  of 
architectural  interest.  The  Ch.  con- 
sists of  a nave  and  chancel  66  ft.  by 
16  ft.  The  E.  end  (restored)  has  a 
two-light  wiudow  deeply  splayed. 
Within  are  a number  of  Tomb-slabs , 
one  with  an  interesting  Celtic  cross 
in  low  relief  and  another  a plain 
incised  Latin  cross.  Note  the 
antse  at  W.  doorway.  On  the  N. 
side  of  the  monastery  is  a small 
Hiberno-Romanesque  Church  (12tli 
cent.),  16  ft.  by  11  ft.  with  walls 
2f  ft.  thick.  The  E.  and  W.  walls 
fire  ffiirly  perfect,  hut  the  N,  find  S, 
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walls  are  only  about  4 ft.  high.  The 
W.  doorway,  6 ft.  high  by  2^  ft. 
wide,  is  round-headed,  and  has  2 
orders  of  arch-mouldings  and  a hood- 
moulding; the  inner  is  ornamented 
with  chevrons  carved  in  low  relief, 
the  outer  ridged  so  as  to  form  a 
zigzag  pattern,  and  the  hood  orna- 
mented with  grotesque  heads.  The 
E.  window  is  5^  ft.  high  by  2J  wide 
(interior),  and  is  round-headed  and 
deeply  splayed,  narrowing  to  10  in. 
It  is  disfigured  by  a fire-place  con- 
structed by  a former  Lord  Kenmare, 
who  converted  the  Church  into  a 
banqueting  house  for  visitors. 

The  remains  of  the  court,  re- 
fectory, kitchen,  and  hospitium,  are 
of  a rude  description  and  call  for 
no  special  notice. 

The  c Annals  ’ under  date  1180  tell  us 
that  the  Abbey  “ being  ever  esteemed 
a paradise  and  a secure  sanctuary,  the 
treasure  and  the  most  valuable  effects 
of  the  whole  country  were  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  ” ; yet  it  was 
plundered  in  that  year  by  Maolduin, 
son  of  Donall  O’Donoghue,  when  many 
of  the  clergy  vxre  slain  even  in  their 
cemetery  by  the  McCarthys.  “ But 
God  soon  punished  this  act  of  impiety 
by  an  untimely  end.” 

The  visitor  who  has  no  interest  in 
the  ‘ Annals  ’ will  find  plenty  in 
rambling  about  this  charming  island, 
and  taking  in  the  opposite  views 
of  the  Tomies  and  Tore  on  the  S., 
the  Slievemish  Mountains  overlook- 
ing Tralee  and  Castlemaine  on  the 
W.,  and  Ross  Castle,  with  the 
Kenmare  woods,  on  the  E.,  and  will 
return  to  Killarney  after  a day  of 
such  varied  scenery  as  seldom  falls 
to  his  lot. 


2.  Excursion  to  Ross , Muclcross , Man- 
ger ton,  Tore , and  Lough  Loos- 
caunali. 

This  is  essentially  a land  excur- 
sion, and  keeps  all  the  way  along  the 


eastern  side  of  the  lake.  But  it 
can  also  be  taken  partly  by  water, 
landing  at  the  quay  on  Dinisli 
Island  (6  m.).  The  point  of  depar- 
ture is  Ross,  the  general  rendezvous 
for  lake  excursions  with  those  stay- 
ing at  the  towrn  hotels. 

The  peninsula  of  Ross  is  158 
acres  in  extent,  and  is  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a Causeway , 
which  in  the  high  level  of  winter  is 
flooded,  so  as  to  make  it  in  reality 
what  it  is  generally  called,  Ross 
Island.  It  was  evidently  originally 
cut  through  as  a protection  to  the 
Castle.  On  this  neck  of  land  is 
Ross  Castle , a fortress  of  about  the 
14th  cent.,  consisting  of  a graceful 
tower  or  keep— 

“ Where  ivy  clasps  the  fissured  stones 
With  its  entwining  arms,” 

surrounded  by  outworks,  flanked  by 
small  semi-cylindrical  towers  at  the 
angles. 

A stone  staircase  leads  from  the 
base  to  the  summit  of  the  castle, 
from  which  exquisite  lake  views  are 
obtained ; indeed,  it  is  to  its  situation 
more  than  its  intrinsic  interest  that 
Ross  owes  its  celebrity. 

Although  its  founder  is  unknov'n, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
w'as  the  residence  of  O’Donoghue,  the 
Lord  of  the  Lower  Lake,  or  rather  of 
O’Donoghue  Mor,  one  of  the  three 
families  into  which  the  main  branch 
was  divided. 

It  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
the  Civil  Wars.  After  their  defeat  in 
the  battle  of  Knocknaclashy  in  Co. 
Cork  in  1652,  Lord  Muskerry  and  the 
Royalist  forces,  numbering  about  1500, 
withdrew  to  Ross,  and  were  followed 
by  General  Ludlow  with  an  army  of 
4000  foot  and  200  horse.  The  situation 
of  the  Castle,  and  the  difficulty  of 
approaching  it,  rendered  the  siege  an 
arduous  undertaking.  There  was  an 
old  tradition  “ that  Ross  Castle  could 
not  be  taken  until  a ship  should  swim 
upon  the  lake.”  Finding  it  impossible 
to  take  the  Castle  by  land,  Ludlow' 
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ordered  boats  from  Castlemaine,  and 
the  garrison  seeing  them  on  the  lake, 
surrendered.  Two  of  the  boats  con- 
tained pieces  of  ordnance,  and  others 
were  large  enough  to  hold  120  men. 
The  Castle  was  the  last  place  in 
Munster  to  surrender,  and  5000  Irish 
laid  down  their  arms  in  consequence. 
Lord  Broghill,  who  accompanied 
Ludlow,  was  awarded  1000L  a year 
from  the  Muskerry  estates. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  over  how 
the  boats  were  brought  to  the  lake, 
whether  across  the  mountains  or  by 
the  bed  of  the  River  Laune  ; but  the 
evidence  undoubtedly  seems  in  favour 
of  the  latter  route.  There  is  a tablet 
in  Kinsale  Church  to  Capt.  Thomas 
Chudleigh,  who  had  the  contract  for 
the  boats,  and  the  letters  of  Scout- 
Master  Gen.  Jones  and  Ludlow’s 
‘ Memoirs  ’ give  particulars  of  the  en- 
terprise. (See  ‘Jour.  Kilkenny  Arch  ae. 
Soc.’  vol.  iii.). 

Close  to  the  castle  is  Ross  Cottage > 
where  tea  can  be  had.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  peninsula  of  Ross 
is  prettily  laid  out  and  planted. 
Copper-mines  were  worked  here  at 
an  early  period,  and  stone  hammers 
have  been  found  which  the  peasantry 
attributed  to  the  Danes  who  used 
them  for  breaking  the  ore.  Col. 
Hall  (father  of  S.  C.  Hall)  opened  a 
copper-mine  here  in  1804,  and  in 
4 years  80,000Z.  worth  of  ore  was 
extracted;  but  the  water  finally 
got  in,  preventing  further  operations. 
The  visitor  should  not  omit  to  try  the 
echoes  under  the  castle,  if  the  guides 
or  boatmen  happen  to  have  a bugle. 

Proceeding  by  road,  immediately 
on  leaving  the  town  on  rt.  are  the 
woods  and  mansion  of  Kenmare 
House,  and  here  is  one  of  its  three 
entrances  (see  p.  453). 

From  the  entrance  to  old  Kenmare 
House,  now  the  stables,  the  well- 
sheltered  road  continues  due  S., 
crossing  1 m.  the  Flesk  at  a pretty 
reach  in  the  river.  On  the  1.  are  the 
Flesh  and  Metropole  Hotels,  and  rt. 
Cahernane  3®5Tan3  the  Lahe  Hotel. 
The  latter  is  close  to  the  water’s  edge, 


on  Castlelough  Bay,  and  perched  on 
a rocky  spur  are  the  fragments  of 
an  old  Castle  of  the  McCarthy’s  with 
a choice  view  of  the  upper  waters 
and  the  Reeks.  About  J m.  further 
is  the  N.  entrance  to  Muckross.  If 
the  main  road  is  continued  a little 
further,  on  a hill  1.  is  the  burial 
ground  of  Killeaghy , crowned  by  a 
massive  and  conspicuous  Celtic  Cross , 
carved  on  face  and  back  with  the 
usual  interlacings.  It  was  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Hen.  Ar.  Herbert 
(d.  1 866).  To  the  E.  of  it  is  a Chapel , 
24  ft.  by  16  ft.  (ex.).  The  stone  roof 
springs  from  walls  8 ft.  higli  and 
2 J ft.  thick.  At  the  W.  end  is  a 
low  bell  tower  of  two  stages ; the  E. 
window  is  deeply  splayed,  but  the 
arch  stone  is  cracked. 

3 m.  is  the  village  of  Jttuekross,  # 
or  Cloghereen,  and  on  rt.  the  ex- 
quisite grounds  of  Muckross  Abbey. 
A charge  of  Is.  is  made  for  admis- 
sion.  The  property,  which  was  long 
in  the  possession  of  the  Herbert 
family,  passed  by  purchase  to  Lord 
Ardilaun  in  1899. 

The  visitor  who  has  rowed  round 
the  Middle  Lahe  will  have  seen  a 
great  portion  of  the  beauties  of  this 
charming  place,  which  as  far  as 
landscape  goes  is  not  surpassed  in 
the  kingdom. 

A modern  Elizabethan  building, 
from  designs  by  Burns,  has  super- 
seded the  old  hous'ST’Tt  contains  one 
of  the  portraits  of  the  old  Countess 
of  Desmond  (p.  405).  The  attrac- 
tion of  the  spot,  in  addition  to 
its  scenery,  is  the  Abbey  of  Muck- 
ross, an  entrance  to  which  is  at  the 
further  gate,  near  the  village  and 
hotels.  There  is  another  on  the 
Killarney  side. 

The  Franciscan  Monastery  of 
Irrelagh  (or  Muokross,"Tr.  Muc-ros , 
Peninsula  of  the  pigs)  was,  accord- 
ing to  Archdall,  founded  for  Con- 
ventual Franciscans  in  1440,  on  the 
site  of  an  older  establishment,  by 
Donald  McCarthy,  Lord  of  Des- 
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mond,  head  of  one  of  the  strongest 
clans  that  held  property  near  the 
lake;  it  became  the  chief  burial- 
place  of  the  family,  and  also  of  the 
O’Sullivans,  McGillicuddys,  and 
the  O’Donoghues.  It  was  restored 
in  1626,  as  we  learn  from  a Latin 
inscription  on  a stone  in  the  N. 
wall  of  the  choir.  The  plan  of  its 
Church  includes  nave,  S.  transept, 
choir,  and  sacristy,  with  a low  square 
central  tower.  At  the  W.  end  of 
the  nave  is  a pointed  Doorway , 
deeply  moulded.  The  Toioer  is 
supported  by  four  narrow  pointed 
arches,  and  contained  one  bell, 
which  has  long  since  vanished.  At 
the  E.  end  of  the  choir  is  an  exquisite 
4-light  Window , and  in  mid-choir 
the  modern  Towb  of  McCarthy  Mor, 
created  Earl  of  Clancarty  by  Queen 
Elizabeth;  his  arms  and  English 
coronet,  surmounted  by  an  Irish 
crown,  are  rudely  carved  upon  it. 
N.  of  the  nave  are  the  cloister, 
refectory,  dormitory,  and  abbot’s 
house.  The  chief  beauty  of  Muck- 
ross  is  the  Cloister , which  is  entered 
by  a small  door  from  the  N.E. 
corner  of  the  nave  beneath  the 
central  tower ; there  is  also  an 
entrance  from  without  on  the  N.W. 
corner  between  the  abbot’s  house 
and  kitchen.  It  is  remarkably 
perfect,  and  exhibits  a series  of 
graceful  arches,  ranged  around  a 
quadrangle  about  50  ft.  square,  and 
lighting  a vaulted  ambulatory.  On 
the  S.  and  E.  sides  these  arches  are 
roundheaded,  while  the  rest  are 
pointed;  they  spring  from  double 
columns,  and  the  whole  has  a very 
foreign  appearance.  The  buttresses 
are  carried  sloping  from  the  ground 
without  any  uprights.  The  interior 
of  the  square  is  overshadowed  by  a 
gigantic  Yew-tree,  with  a girth  of 
13  ft , spreading  branches  through- 
out the  whole  area.  The  smallness 
of  the  aperture  of  the  arcading,  the 
height  of  the  walls  of  the  upper 
storey  which  rise  perpendicularly 
from  it,  and  the  shadow  of  this 


great  yew,  increase  the  gloom  to 
such  an  extent  that  even  at  midday 
the  cloisters  are  half  shrouded  in 
darkness.  At  the  angles  of  the 
ambulatory  are  staircases  mount- 
ing to  the  domestic  apartments,  viz., 
kitchen,  refectory  (with  large  fire- 
place, and  arched  recess),  dormitory, 
etc.  The  roof  of  the  cellar  shows 
signs  of  basketwork.  In  the  kit- 
chen above,  a hermit,  named  John 
Drake,  lived  for  20  years  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  cent.  Many  stories 
are  told  of  the  recluse,  but  the 
secret  of  his  long  penance  has  never 
been  revealed.  The  care  which  is 
bestowed  upon  this  monastery  con- 
trasts pleasantly  with  the  neglect 
usually  apparent  in  Irish  monastic 
ruins,  most  of  those  that  we  have 
visited  being  crowded  to  excess  with 
graves  and  overgrown  with  weeds, 
while  the  mouldering  relics  of 
humanity  are  often  left  bleaching 
in  the  open  air. 

The  tourist  who  has  not  entered 
Killarney  from  Kenmare,  or  who  is 
not  proceeding  thither,  should  con- 
tinue this  excursion  some  7 or  8 m . 
further. 

Leaving  the  abbey  a road  runs 
through  Muckross  peninsula,  which 
is  finely  wooded  and  lies  between 
the  middle  and  lower  lakes.  The 
road  skirts  the  former,  passing  on 
rt.  Doo  Lough , on  1.  the  old  copper- 
mine,  and  through  Camillan  Wood 
to  Bricheen  Bridge.  Crossing 
Brickeen  and  Dinish  Islands  a 
return  may  be  made  towards  Muck- 
ross to  visit  the  Tore  Waterfall,  where 
a fee  of  fid.  is  charged.  Entering 
the  ravine  of  the  Owengarriff,  we 
follow  the  well-kept  walks  by  the 
side  of  the  dashing  waters.  It  is 
a fine  fall  of  60  ft.,  although,  like 
most  others,  it  requires  a large 
volume  of  water  to  give  it  due 
effect.  The  steep  rocky  sides  of  the 
glen  are  thickly  planted,  and  from 
the  upward  path  some  most  ex- 
quisite views  are  obtained.  The 
summit  should  be  reached,  and  from 
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it  the  view  embraces  the  fall  beneath, 
Muckross,  part  of  the  Lower  Lake, 
and  the  distant  mountains,  a view 
which  for  variety,  colour,  and 
scenic  beauty  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
celled in  the  kingdom.  The  Water- 
fall may  be  taken  instead  on  the 
return  from  this  excursion. 

From  Tore  the  road  runs  W.  by 
the  side  of  the  Muckross  Lake.  It 
is  beautifully  shaded  by  woods,  and 
as  the  altitude  increases  the  views 
over  the  Upper  Lake  in  particular 
defy  all  description.  At  the  base  of 
Cromaglan  Mountain  an  additional 
effect  is  obtained  by  a Tunnel  through 
which  the  road  is  carried. 

9 m.  Galway's  Bridge , at  the 
junction  with  the  old  road  to  Ken- 
mare,  stands  a R.  C.  Chapel , erected 
by  Lady  Kenmare.  A little  above 
the  bridge  the  Galways  and  the 
LTllauns  streams  unite,  and  in  their 
steep  course  downwards  to  the  lake 
form  a broken  and  majestic  fall, 
known  as  Derrycunihy  Cascade.  In 
fact,  the  whole  course  of  this  moun- 
tain river  may  be  said  to  be  a con- 
tinuous cascade,  and  the  effect  is 
wonderfully  increased  by  the  foliage 
that  so  thickly  borders  it.  At  the 
Queen's  Cottage  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Kenmare,  luncheon  is 
usually  served  on  this  excursion. 
A cart-track  from  here  leads  down 
to  Lord  Brandon’s  cottage  and  the 
landing-place  at  the  head  of  the 
Upper  Lake. 

Further  on,  we  arrive  at  the  Mul- 
grave  Folice  Barrack  (10  m.),  a 
lonely  castellated  house,  which 
seems  put  there  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  for  the  constabulary  to 
enjoy  the  magnificent  view,  so 
strangely  out  of  place  does  it 
appear  (see  p.  445). 

12£  m.  Looscaunagh  Lougli  is  a 
wild  and  rather  dreary-looking 
sheet  of  water  on  the  table-land  at 
the  summit  of  the  hill;  and  there 
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is  a roadside  Inn , generally  con- 
sidered the  terminus  of  this  excur- 
sion. From  hence  it  is  m.  to 
Kenmare  (see  Rte.  33). 


3.  Ascent  of  Mangerton. 

About  2J  m.  from  Killarney  and 
immediately  beyond  the  Muckross 
hotels  a road  turns  off  on  the  1.  to 
Mangerton,  which  rears  its  huge 
mass  to  the  height  of  2756  ft.  Cars 
can  convey  tourists  about  2}  m.  from 
the  turn  off  the  main  road,  and 
ponies  can  go  the  remainder  of  the 
distance  to  the  summit  (7  m.),  so 
that  ladies  can  ride  up.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  a picturesque  moun- 
tain, being  rounded  and  monotonous 
in  outline ; but  it  is  well  worth  the 
accent  on  account  of  the  magnificent 
view  gained  from  the  summit,  and 
its  easy  accessibility,  a fair  road 
winding  up  almost  to  the  top. 
It  was  at  one  time  a favourite 
excursion  with  visitors,  but  the 
great  majority  of  tourists  to  Kil- 
larney now  eschew  it.  At  the 
steepest  point,  £ of  the  way  up,  it 
will  be  observed  that  Mangerton, 
although  so  regular  in  outline  from 
below,  is  abruptly  divided  into  two 
great  depressions,  the  one  to  the  W. 
being  a crater-like  hollow,  from 
which  the  mountain  rises  steeply 
on  every  side,  the  hollow  being 
occupied  by  a considerable  tarn 
known  as  the  Devil’s  Punchbowl, 
2206  ft.  above  sea-level,  from  which 
issues  one  of  the  streams  that  con- 
tribute to  form  Tore  Waterfall.  It 
is  now  turned  to  more  prosaic  uses 
than  its  name  would  indicate,  and 
is  a source  of  the  Killarney  water 
supply. 

From  hence  a very  steep  “ breath- 
er ” lands  the  visitor  on  the  summit 
of  Mangerton,  when  he  will  perceive 
that  the  eastern  boundary  Avail  of 
the  Punchbowl  is  very  narrow,  and 
separates  it  from  a much  more  pre- 
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cipitous  and.  liiagnificent  coomb  or 
corrie,  known  as  Glenacappul,  or 
the  Horses’  Glen , as  fine  a bit  of 
scenery  as  any  in  the  district.  A 
descent  into  this  glen  should  not 
be  attempted  by  an  inexperienced 
climber.  A chain  of  3 small  tarns, 
Loughs  Erhogli , Managli , and  Gara- 
garry , are  almost  entirely  hemmed 
in  by  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the 
mountains  around,  the  hill  which 
immediately  adjoins,  and  in  fact 
forms  part  of  Mangerton,  being 
called  Stoompa. 

A little  more  to  the  E.,  situated  in 
a basin  at  the  junction  of  the  bases 
of  Mangerton  and  Crohane  (2102  ft.), 
is  the  large  deep  lake  of  Lough 
Guilane , where  the  fisher  is  sure  of 
good  sport.  The  trout  grow  to  a 
great  size,  one  weighing  50  lbs. 
having  been  captured  in  this  Jake. 
It  is,  however,  not  easy  to  fish  with- 
out a boat. 

The  view  from  Mangerton  is  su- 
perb, embracing  in  the  E.  Crohane, 
the  Paps,  Caherbarnagh,  and  all  that 
extensive  country  lying  between 
Millstreet,  Mallow,  and  Tipperary, 
with  the  blue  range  of  the  Galtys 
in  the  far  distance.  Northward, 
and  to  the  far  W.  is  Tralee,  with 
the  Slievemish  Mountains  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dingle  and  Y entry, 
while  a faint  white  line  in  the 
horizon  marks  the  north  estuary  of 
the  Shannon  as  it  flows  past  Tar- 
bert  and  Kilrush.  Due  west  are 
the  Tore,  the  Purple  Mountains,  and 
the  Reeks,  with  Castlemaine  Haven 
and  the  Laune  running  at  their 
feet ; to  the  S.  is  an  immense  sea 
of  hills  occupying  the  district  to- 
wards Kenmare.  The  Bays  of  Ken- 
mare  and  Bantry  are  prominent  ob- 
jects in  this  view — a view  which 
cannot  easily  be  blotted  out  from 
the  memory.  At  the  foot  lie,  the 
Lakes  of  Killarney  in  all  their 
beauty,  with  the  thick  woods  and 
groves  encircling  their  shores.  It 
ought  to  be  mentioned  that  views, 
much  superior  to  those  lrom  Manger- 


ton, can  be  obtained  from  the  £ ufple 
Mt.  The  descent  can  be  made  by 
the  same  route  as  the  ascent;  or 
proceeding  S.  into  Kilgarvan  and 
thence  to  Kenmare;  or  by  Glena- 
cappul, which  if  not  taken,  the 
ridge  to  the  W.  of  the  glen  can  be 
skirted,  and  a return  made  to  where 
the  car  stops. 

At  3^  m.  from  Killarney  and  beyond 
the  Abbey  Mansion  a road  on  1.  turns 
off  to  Kenmare,  being  in  fact  the  old 
road  running  between  Tore  and  Man- 
gerton, but  it  is  never  used  now.  It 
is  a fine  walk  up  the  Owengarrifli 
River  (on  which  is  the  Tore  Waterfall) 
to  Galway’s  Ford,  5 m.,  from  whence 
a short  cross-road  leads  to  Galway’s 
Bridge,  on  the  new  road,  some  little 
distance  below  the  Police  Barrack. 

About  f of  the  distance  there  is  a 
very  pretty  fall,  called  Cores  Cascade , 
occurring  on  the  river  Crinnagh,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Esknamucky  Glen. 


4.  Ascent  of  Carrantuoliill, 

The  as2ent  ©f  Carrantuohill  t 
(3414  ft.),  the  highest  ground  in 
Ireland,  is  undertaken  comparatively 
rarely  from  Killarney,  as  the  dis- 
tance is  long,  and  the  ground  very 
trying.  Moreover,  the  liability  to 
mist  and  clouds  is  even  greater  here 
than  in  most  mountain  districts,  and 
after  a long  and  wearisome  journey, 
the  tourist  has  often  to  retrace 
his  steps  without  gaining  his  object. 

As  regards  lake  views,  it  is  not 
nearly  so  good  as  Mangerton ; but 
the  character  and  features  of  the 
Reeks  are  so  entirely  different,  so 

f On  the  derivation  of  this  word,  Dr. 
Joyce  says:  “ The  word  tuathail  (thoohill) 
means  literally  left-handed ; but  it  is  applied 
to  anything  reversed  from  its  proper  direc- 
tion or  position ; and  the  great  peak  is 
most  correctly  described  by  the  name  Oarran- 
tuathail,  for  the  edge  is  toothed  like  the 
edge  of  a carran  or  reaping-hook  ; but  it  is 
a reaping-hook  reversed,  for  the  teeth  are  on 
a convex  instead  of  a concave  edge"  (‘Ir.- 
Names  of  Places,’  p,  6). 
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precipitous  and  riven  with  gullies, 
that  it  is  worth  the  toil  of  an  excur- 
sion to  investigate  them.  The  ex- 
cursion can  be  made  instead  of  the 
Gap  of  Dunloe,  and  by  descending 
into  the  head  of  the  pass  the  return 
may  be  taken  by  boat  as  described 
in  Excursion  1.  For  this  the  tourist 
must  decide  on  an  early  start,  and 
arrangements  should  be  made  over- 
night with  the  hotel  manager  to 
have  a boat  in  readiness  at  the  head 
of  the  lake.  Wraps  and  waterproof 
covering  should  be  sent  with  it, 
which  will  prove  welcome  after  the 
toil  of  the  day,  or  in  case  of  rain. 

The  distance  by  the  nearest  way 
is  15  m,  from  Killarney.  There  are 
2 ways  of  proceeding ; one  by  the 
Gap  of  Dunloe,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  a bridle -road  turns  off  to  the 
rt.,  crossing  the  Loe,  and  striking 
the  valley  of  the  Owenacullin 
stream ; but  the  most  usual  way  is 
to  proceed  on  the  Killorglin  road  as 
far  as  Beaufort  Bridge  or  Church- 
town,  and  turn  up  to  the  hills,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  a rather  large 
stream  called  the  Gaddagh  (accent 
on  the  last  syllable),  the  scenery  at 
the  head  of  which  is  magnificent. 
Guides  are  to  be  had  here,  and  the 
services  of  one  should  be  secured,  as 
the  ascent  is  difficult  enough  to  the 
inexperienced;  the  cost  is  10s.  The 
ascent  should  only  be  made  in  some- 
what settled  weather. 

The  Gaddagh  River  emerges  from 
2 lakes,  Loughs  Gouragh  rt.,  and 
Callee  1.,  between  which  is  the  Hag's 
Glen , at  the  very  base  of  Carrantuo- 
hill,  which  frowns  upon  it,  as  though 
forbidding  further  approach.  The 
length  of  the  gorge  is  about  2 m., 
and  the  scenery  is  most  impressive. 
To  the  rt.  is  the  mountain  of  Knock- 
brinnea  (Ir.  Cnoc-brinnighe , Hill  of 
the  hag),  2782  ft.,  from  the  sides  of 
which  project  the  Hag's  Teeth , sin- 
gular rocks,  resembling  the  buttress 
of  some  mouldering  edifice.  For 
about  \ m.  the  path  continues  up 
the  steep  face  of  the  amphitheatre 
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of  cliff,  called  the  “ Devil’s  Ladder,” 
through  rocks,  stones,  long  grass, 
moss,  and  shingle.  Whenever  a 
steady  footing  is  obtained  for  a 
moment,  you  are  induced  to  turn 
and  enjoy  the  scenery ; but  from  the 
deep  retreat  in  which  the  pathway 
is  embosomed,  the  view  is  greatly 
contracted,  and  altogether  inter- 
rupted towards  the  W. 

The  wray  to  the  highest  peak  lies 
along  the  summit  of  a ridge,  some- 
thing like  the  red  ridge  (clawdd- 
coch)  of  Snowdon,  the  top  of  which 
is  a narrow  convex,  and  covered 
with  wind-swept  grass  so  short  and 
slippery,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
walked  over  in  dry  weather  unltss 
in  stocking-feet. 

The  summits  of  the  Reeks  are 
composed  of  a species  of  shingle, 
which  after  heavy  falls  of  snow' 
loosens  and  unbinds,  gliding  down 
the  mountain’s  breast  in  the  thaw. 
For  this  reason  some  authorities 
say  the  height  of  the  Reeks  may 
have  diminished  in  the  lapse  of 
time. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  view 
from  Oarrantuohill  is  the  sea- 
coast  stretching  from  the  Shannon 
round  by  Dingle,  Castlemaine,  Va- 
lencia, Kenmare,  and  Bantry,  to 
Cape  Clear.  As  regards  the  Lakes 
of  Killarnev,  they  are  to  a great 
extent  hidden ; but  a fine  view  is 
obtained  of  Lough  Caragh,  together 
with  an  immense  number  of  small 
tarns. 

If  the  descent  is  to  be  made  to 
the  head  of  the  lake,  the  tourist 
may  strike  it,  by  descending  with 
care,  into  the  Black  Valley,  but  this 
is  not  recommended,  as  part  is 
craggy  and  steep,  and  the  lower 
portion  boggy  and  wot.  It-  is  better 
to  take  the  shorter  route  and  make 
direct  for  the  foot  of  the  gap.  It  can 
also  be  ascended  from  Caragh  Lake 
from  the  head  of  Lough  Acoose. 
Our  knowledge  of  it,  however,  is 
fiom  one  who  started  alone  and 
spent  a misty  night  on  the  summit. 

2 H 


The  following  is  the  comparative 
height  of  Carrantuoliill  with  a few 
other  British  mountains  : — 

ft. 


Carrantuobili  .... 

. 3414 

Snowdon  • • „ . . 

. 3571 

Ben  Nevis 

. 4406 

Ben  Lomond  .... 

. 3191 

Slieve-Donard  .... 

. 2796 

Nephin 

. 2646 

Lugnaquilla  .... 

. 3039 

5.  Excursion  to  Glenflesh. 

This  is  a fine  excursion,  and  the 
road  traverses  the  valley,  through 
which  the  railway  runs  from  beyond 
Headford  June.  (8  m.;  on  the  Ken- 
mare  line  (see  p.  447).  Owen 
McCarthy's  Cave  is  pointed  out  on 
the  Demon’s  Cliff,  where  an  outlaw 
of  the  McCarthy  clan  once  hid  him- 
self. The  ruins  of  Killaha  Castle, 
a stronghold  of  the  O’Donoghues, 
are  passed,  and  a visit  can  be  paid 
to  Flesh  Castle , on  a fine  site  over 
the  river ; from  the  terrace  a grand 
view  i§  to  be  had  over  Muckross 
and  the  Lower  Lake.  In  this  dis- 
trict Lever  has  pitched  the  scene  of 
his  novel  ‘ The  O’Donoghue.’  The 
return  can  be  varied  by  a road 
skirting  Lough  Guitane , which  lies 
at  the  base  of  Stoompa , and  joining 
the  main  road  from  Kenmare. 

Distances  from  Killarney. — Mal- 
low, 41  m. ; Tralee,  21 J m. ; Mill- 
street,  21  m. ; Aghadoe,  2J  m. ; 
Dunloe,  7 m.  ; Beaufort  Bridge, 
5J  m. ; Killorglin  (road),  13  m. ; 
Head  of  the  Dunloe  Gap,  12  m. ; 
Lord  Brandon’s  cottage,  15  m. ; 
Glena,  6 m. ; O’Sullivan’s  Cascade, 
5J  m. ; Innisfallen,  3 m. ; Ross 
Castle,  2 J m. ; Muckross,  3 m. ; Tore 
Waterfall,  4£  m. ; Mangerton  Sum- 
mit,? m. ; Mul  grave  Police  Barrack, 
10  in. ; Esknamucky  Glen,  7 m. ; 
Lough  Looscaunagh,  12  J m. ; Ken- 
mare,  20  m.  ,*  Cahersiveen,  48  m. 
(rail)  ; Valencia,  43  m. ; Glengarriff, 
38  m. 


Killarney . 

The  remainder  of  the  route  from 
Killarney  to  Tralee  does  not  require 
much  description.  The  line  runs 
through  a dreary  boggy  country, 
which  offers  a wonderful  contrast 
to  the  beauties  that  the  tourist  has 
just  left — a noticeable  feature,  by 
the  way,  in  the  best  Irish  scenery, 
which,  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  is 
often  approached  through  a melan- 
choly and  ugly  country. 

At  Farranfore  Stat.,  52  m.,  a 
branch  runs  through  Killorglin 
aud  Cahersiveen  to  Valencia  Harbour 
(see  Rte.  35).  Crossing  the  Brown 
Flesk  and  the  Maine,  to  which  the 
former  is  trib.,  Gortatlea,  55J  m.,  is 
reached.  It  is  the  junction  for 
Castleisland,  5J  m.  distant,  a little 
town  (Pop.  1559)  at  the  foot  of  the 
Clanruddery  Mountains.  It  attained 
much  notoriety  for  agrarian  troubles 
in  recent  times.  There  are  slight 
remains  of  the  old  fortress,  but 
scarcely  of  sufficient  interest  to  war- 
rant a divergence  thither. 

62J  m.  Tralee  (Rte.  36), 


ROUTE  35. 

“the  GRAND  ATLANTIC  COAST 
ROUTE”:  KILLARNEY TOCARAGH 
LAKE,  VALENCIA,  WATERVILLE, 
PARKNASILLA,  AND  KENMARE. 

The  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
Iveragh  Peninsula  lying  between  Dingle 
Bay  and  Kenmare  River,  has  within 
the  last  few  years  been  made  easy  of 
access  by  the  construction  of  railway 
lines  to  Valencia  and  Kenmare  by  aid 
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of  Government  grants,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  “ Grand  Atlantic  Coast 
Route.”  The  railways  were  opened 
in  1893,  and  circular  tours  by  train 
and  coach,  as  well  as  one  day  trips 
to  Killorglin,  Caragh  Lake,  and 
Glen  car,  are  arranged  by  the  Rly.  and 
Coaching  Cos.,  of  which  we  recommend 
the  tourist  to  take  advantage.  (See 
Cos.’  guides.)  The  Southern  Hotels 
Co.  established  hotels  on  the  route, 
Caragh  Lake,  Waterville,  Parknasilla, 
and  Kenmare,  giving  opportunity  to 
travellers  to  break  their  journey  at 
the  more  important  stations.  This 
Company  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  the 
hotels  are  now  the  property  of  the 
Gt.  S.  & W.  Rly,  Co. 


By  road  to  Killorglin . 

The  road  from  Killarney  to  Kil- 
lorglin, which  some  may  prefer  in 
order  to  cycle  or  drive,  runs  along 
the  upper  shore  of  the  lake;  it 
passes  Aghadoe,  and  crosses  the 
Laune  at  Beaufort  Bridge.  The 
tourist  will  find  this  portion  minutely 
detailed  in  Rte.  34.  At  the  bridge 
there  are  two  roads  to  Killorglin; 
the  one  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Laune 
is  the  prettiest;  the  other  winds  round 
the  grounds  of  Beaufort  House , 
where  it  abruptly  leaves  the  road 
to  the  Gap  of  Dunloe. 

Near  Cidlenagh  House , and  close 
to  the  roadside,  is  the  circular  Fort 
of  Labballow.  The  country  tra- 
versed by  this  road  is  wide,  open, 
and  bleak;  although  on  the  1.  the 
landscape  is  relieved  by  the  noble 
ranges  of  the  Reeks  and  their 
secondary  ranges,  which  rise  up  in 
a grand  sweep  from  the  undulating 
morasses  in  the  foreground. 

8 m.  Churclitown  (Sir  R.  Blenner- 
hassett,  Bart.).  Close  by  is  the 
Church  where  the  McGillicuddys 
are  buried,  and  a little  to  the  S.  is 
the  tower  of  Castle  Core , where  they 
lived.  At  Banecloon  the  Gaddagh 


is  crossed  near  its  junction  with  the 
Laune,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
which  is  the  ruin  of  Ballymalis 
Castle . 

At  12  m.  the  Cottoners  River  is 
crossed,  and  a broad  road  running 
parallel  with  the  Laune  leads  into 

13  m.  Killorglin,#  a mean-look- 
ing town,  though  prettily  placed, 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Laune, 
which  is  crossed  by  a long  Bridge 
leading  to  Milltown  and  Castle- 
maine.  Fine  views  are  obtained  of 
the  Reeks  and  their  outliers  on  the 
N.  side.  Here  is  still  the  shell  of 
a Castle  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Knights  Templars ; but  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Order  it  reverted  to 
its  former  owners,  the  FitzGeralds, 
who  lost  it  again  in  the  Rebellion. 
A Monument  to  Captain  Blenner- 
hassett,  who  was  drowned  in  the  bay 
while  attempting  to  save  life,  stands 
in  the  market  place.  Killorglin  is 
noted  for  its  “ Puck  ” (goat)  Fair, 
which  is  held  in  August ; but  the 
town  will  not  delay  the  tourist  long, 
unless  he  is  an  angler. 


By  rail  to  Killorglin. 

The  railway  line  from  Killarney 
follows  that  to  Tralee  (see  ante ) 
as  far  as  Farranfore,  where  a 
change  is  made  for  the  Light  Rail- 
way to  Castlemaine  and  Killorglin, 
and  thence  to  Cahersiveen. 

After  the  scenery  that  has  been 
left  the  immediate  views  are  poor, 
and,  but  for  the  Reeks,  featureless 
from  Farranfore.  Passing  Malahiffe 
(2  m.)  Castlemaine  is  reached,  7 m. 
Here  the  Maine  is  crossed  “by  a 
bridge  supposed  to  be  coveval  with 
the  Thomond  Bridge  at  Limerick. 
The  ancient  castle  stood  over  it,  and 
projected  considerably  on  the  E. 
side ; the  buttresses  of  the  arch  by 
which  it  was  supported  are  remain- 
ing, and  the  stone  socket  on  which 
2 h 2 
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the  pivot  of  the  castle-gate  turned 
is  still  to  be  seen.” 

Castlemaine  formerly  held  a good 
deal  of  trade  from  its  position  as  a 
port;  but  the  Maine  having  silted 
up,  and  a formidable  bar  having 
formed  at  the  entrance  of  the  haven, 
all  commerce  has  nearly  deserted  it. 

Continuing  along  the  valley  of  the 
Maine  at  8 j m.  Milltown  is  reached. 
Adjoining  the  town  is  Kilcoleman 
Abbey , the  beautifully  wooded  Eliza- 
bethan seat  of  Sir  J.  Fermor  Godfrey, 
Bart.,  in  whose  grounds  are  the 
remains  of  Killagh  Priory , founded 
for  the  Augustinian  Canons  in  the 
reign  of  John,  by  Geoffry  de 
Mariscis,  and  now  consisting  of  some 
portion  of  the  walls  and  an  E.  win- 
dow. A little  distance  from  Kil- 
coleman is  Fort  Agnes , in  the 
grounds  of  which  is  a large  circular 
fort. 

Leaving  Milltown  the  line  soon 
approaches  the  road  and  follows  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Laune,  which  very 
soon  enters  a sandy  estuary  con- 
jointly with  the  Maine.  There  are 
several  circular  forts  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, one  of  which,  close  to  the 
road,  1 m.,  is  called  Farrenmac- 
william.  Crossing  the  Laune  the 
line  enters  Killorglin  (13  m.). 

Distances.  — Killarney,  (road) 
13m.,  (rail)  24  m. ; Milltown,  5 m. ; 
Caragh  Lake,  7 m. ; Glenbeigh, 
8 m. ; Glencar  Hotel  (direct),  12  m. ; 
Cahersiveen,  25  m. 


Killorglin  to  Cahersiveen. 

The  road  to  Cahersiveen  climbs 
the  steep  hill  of  Killorglin,  and  is 
hilly  and  elevated  until  a shoulder 
of  high  ground  is  crossed,  and  a 
rapid  descent  made  to  1 9 m.  Caragli 
Bridge , where  the  river  Caragh 
rushes  down,  a perfect  specimen  of 
a Highland  stream,  from  Lough 
Caragh.  This  is  an  excellent  dis- 
trict fo?  sport  and  scenery,  and  the 


tourist  has  the  advantage  of  two 
hotels  within  easy  walking  distance 
of  each  other.  The  new  Ely.  line 
runs  close  to  the  road  nearly  the 
whole  way,  intersecting  it  in  several 
places,  and  affording  much  the 
same  views.  The  first  Stat.  is 

Caragh  Lake,  # 16 \ m.  from 
Farranfore.  Here  the  S.  Hot.  Co. 
established  a new  Hotel , in  1895, 
within  J m.  of  the  Stat.,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  shores  of  the  lake. 
Extensive  fishing  and  shooting  rights 
have  been  secured,  and  good  Golf 
Links  laid  out  for  the  use  of  visitors 
at  Looks  (3  m.).  The  shooting  is 
free,  and  extends  over  25,000  acres  ; 
the  fishing  is  on  Caragh  River  and 
Lake.  A hatchery  has  also  been 
established  which  supplies  the  lake 
with  large  quantities  of  salmon  and 
trout  fry. 

About  2 m.  from  Caragh  Bridge  is 
the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  which  runs 
for  about  3J  m.  in  an  irregular  curve 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountain  dis- 
trict, offering  very  great  temptation  to 
the  pedestrian  who  is  fond  of  fine  hill 
scenery.  The  lake  is  narrow,  but 
its  banks  are  in  many  places  well 
fringed  with  native  wood,  which 
appears  to  have  been  much  more 
abundant  in  times  gone  by  than 
it  is  now.  There  is  excellent 
trout  and  salmon  fishing,  and  every 
accommodation  for  the  angler  at 
the  Caragh  Lake  and  Glencar  Hotels. 
The  fishing  is  practically  free  on 
the  Caragh  River  and  Lake,  and  the 
Bridagli  and  Caraghbeg  Rivers ; the 
best  side  of  the  Caragh  River  is  held 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  Glencar 
Hotel ; but  the  Lake  Hotel  guests  can 
fish  both  banks,  for  which  a charge 
of  2s.  per  day  is  made.  Boats  are 
kept  on  Lakes  Caragh,  Acoose,  and 
Cloon.  “ The  best  salmon  fishing  is 
not  until  after  April,  and  the  griiso 
come  in  May,  June  and  July.”  The 
shooting  rights  at  Glencar  extend 
over  40,000  acres. 

The  tourist  bound  for  Glencar 
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Hotel#  had  better  proceed  from 
Killorglin  by  the  hotel  car,  as  at 
present  there  is  no  regular  communi- 
cation between  the  hotel  and  Caragh 
Lake  Stat. 

Proceeding  from  Caragh  Bridge 
to  Glencar  the  road  to  the  head 
of  the  lake  winds  close  to  the  shore 
for  one-third  of  the  distance,  and  is 
then  cut  off  from  it  by  a hill  of 
nearly  1000  ft.  in  height.  Passing 
several  small  loughs  a junction  of 
two  roads  is  reached,  and  that  to 
the  left  leads  to  Glencar  Hotel, 
which  lies  a little  beyond  where  it 
crosses  the  Caraghbeg  River.  The 
other  road  soon  rejoins  the  Caragh 
River  higher  up  at  Lickeen  and 
Blackstones , two  beautifully  situated 
fishing  lodges.  Near  this  point  the 
Caraghbeg  flows  in  from  Lough 
Acoose , a good  trout  lake,  at  the 
foot  of  Derryfanga,  1170  ft. 

From  Blackstones  Bridge  Glencar 
Hotel  is  about  1J  m.  up  stream,  a 
charming  walk.  A mountain  road 
runs  from  the  bridge  and  crossing 
the  Meelagh  and  Owbeg  Rivers, 
feeders  of  the  Caragh  waters,  strikes 
N.W.  and  descends  by  Windy  Gap 
to  Glenbeigh.  This  makes  a good 
excursion  from  Caragh  Lake  Hotel. 

The  Caragh  River  itself  is  formed 
by  a number  of  small  streams 
taking  their  rise  from  Comeragh, 
2535  ft.,  and  is  well  worth  exploring, 
from  the  magnificent  mountain  views 
of  the  Reeks.  Glencar  is  a very  good 
base  from  whence  to  ascend  Carran- 
tuohill,  as  the  tourist  thereby  gains  an 
entirely  different  set  of  views  to  those 
from  the  other  side.  The  approach, 
is  from  the  head  of  Lough  Acoose, 
keeping  S.  of  Coomloughra,  a small 
sheet  of  water  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  and  bearing  up  by  Caher 
(3200  ft.);  the  final  ascent  can  be 
made  from  its  summit.  The  tourist 
with  time  on  his  hands  should  stay 
for  a while  at  Glencar  Hotel,  and 
explore  the  recesses  of  these  ranges 
of  hills,  which  are  known  to  few. 


Lough  Cloon,  drained  by  the  Owen- 
roe,  a tributary  of  the  Caragh,  lies 
among  the  mountains  and  is  en- 
circled at  the  upper  end  by  lofty 
cliffs. 

The  road  from  Killorglin  to  Glencar 
and  Waterville,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  in  Ireland,  skirts  the 
shoulders  of  the  Reeks  and  runs 
through  a fine  glen,  and  descending 
reaches  Glencar  Hotel  (12  m.),  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  Caragh  River 
which  enters  and  drains  Caragh  Lake 
2 m.  distant.  The  road  to  Waterville 
crosses  the  Caragh  at  Bealalaw  Bridge , 
beyond  the  junction  with  the  direct 
road  from  Killarney,  and  ascends  to 
the  Pass  of  Ballaghasheen  (18  m.) 
which  lies  between  Knocknacusha 
(1804)  on  the  1.  and  Colly  (2238)  on 
the  rt.  It  crosses  the  Inny  River  at 
Lissatinig  Bridge , where  a road  is 
given  off  to  the  rt.  to  Cahersiveen 
(9£  m.),  and  skirting  Lough  Derriana 
runs  along  the  valley  of  the  Cum- 
meragh  and  the  W.  side  of  Lough 
Currane  to  Waterville  (32  m.).  There 
is  another  road  which  runs  down  the 
Inny  Valley,  and  strikes  the  Caher- 
siveen Road,  1J  m.  N.  of  Waterville. 

The  new  road  already  referred  to, 
that  runs  from  Caragh  Bridge  to 
Glencar,  continues  and  strikes  the 
main  road  from  Killorglin  to  Water- 
ville, about  1 m.  short  of  Bealalaw 
Br.  It  crosses  the  Caragh  and  Owen- 
roe  Rivers,  and  has  Loughs  Cloon  and 
Reagh  on  the  rt.  It  soon  enters  the 
fine  Pass  of  Ballaghbeama,  852  ft.,  with  A 
mountains  rising  precipitously  on 
either  side  over  1500  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level,  while  immediately  behind  them 
are  mountains  1000  ft.  higher.  The 
road  now  opens  on  the  long  wild 
valley  in  which  lies  Lough  Brin, 
descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Black- 
water  to  Blackwater  Bridge  (15^  m.) 
on  the  Parknasilla  and  Kenmare  Road. 
The  scenery  throughout  is  of  a high 
order,  and  the  road  offers  special 
facilities  for  making  a full  round  of 
the  Iveragh  peninsula. 

Excursions  from  Caragh  Lake, 

1.  To  Glencar  and  return  by  boat. 

2.  To  Ballaghasheen  Pass. 
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3.  Ballaghbeama  Pass. 

4.  To  Glenbeigh  by  Blackstones  and 
Windy  Gap. 

5.  To  Glenbeigh  and  Coomasaharn. 

6.  Ascend  Carrantuohill. 


Main  Boute. 

Leaving  Caragk  Lake  Stat.  the 
line  follows  the  valley  of  the  river, 
affording  splendid  views  W.  over 
Dingle  Bay.  After  a sharp  incline 
it  crosses  the  river  by  a fine  Viaduct , 
and  in  2J  m.  arrives  at  Books, 
where  Golf  Links  (a  nine-hole  course) 
have  been  laid  out  adjoining  a fine 
Strand.  Crossing  the  Caragh  River 
that  here  enters  Caragh  Creek,  an 
inner  water  to  Rossbeigh  Creek,  the 
line  reaches 

21  m.  Glenbeigh,#  Glenbehy,  or 
Rossbeigh,  a charming  little  spot  at 
the  foot  of  a thickly-wooded  knoll, 
round  which  the  River  Beigh  or 
Behy  winds.  Both  the  Beigh  and 
the  Caragh  flow  into  Rossbeigh 
Creek  at  the  point  of  junction  with 
the  Castlemaine  Haven.  The  Hotel 
is  a most  comfortable  one,  close  to 
the  Stat.,  and  1 m.  from  the  shore, 
which  affords  good  accommodation 
for  bathing.  There  is  a fine  Strand 
extending  2 m.  along  the  shore,  and 
good  autumn  fishing  is  also  to  be 
had  in  the  Beigh  River.  The  spot 
affords  excellent  opportunities  for 
mountain  climbing,  and  the  wild 
corries  with  the  loughs  drained  by 
the  Behy  streams  are  well  worth 
exploring.  Glenbeigh  was  the  scene 
of  ‘‘  evictions  ” during  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  in  Jan.  1887. 

Following  up  the  glen  of  the 
Beigh,  we  have  more  fine  mountain 
scenery,  particularly  near  the  sum- 
mit, where  on  the  1.  a magnificent 
amphitheatre  of  hills  unfolds  itself. 
The  Hon.  Rowland  Winn  built  Winn 


Castle , or  Glenbeigh  Towers , not  far 
from  here.  It  is  a fine  building,  de- 
signed by  Messrs.  Godwin  and  Crisp. 
The  highest  point  about  the  centre 
is  Coomacarrea,  2542  ft.  (at  the  foot 
of  which  is  Lough  Coomasaharn , a 
gloomy,  cliff-encircled  tarn,  drained 
by  the  Beigh),  flanked  on  the  1.  by 
Meenteog,  2350  ft.,  and  on  the  rt.  by 
Been  Hill,  2189  ft. ; the  eminence 
on  the  extreme  rt.,  under  which  the 
line  and  road  run,  is  JDrung  Hill, 
2104  ft.,  on  the  top  of  which  a pattern 
is  held.  The  line  ascends  the  high 
ground  to  Mountain  Stage  Stat.,  and 
a magnificent  view  bursts  on  the 
sight,  as  it  surmounts  the  shoulder  of 
the  hill  clinging  to  its  precipitous 
sides  that  suddenly  drop  upon 
Dingle  Bay,  alongside  of  which  a 
fine  terrace  is  carried  for  some 
miles  at  a great  elevation.  Beyond 
Drung  Hill  the  line  is  brought  in  a 
bold  swreep  by  a fine  Viaduct  over 
a deep  ravine.  Parallel  with 
us  on  the  opposite  coast  are  the 
fine  ranges  which  extend  from 
Tralee  to  Yentry — viz.,  Baurtre- 
gaum,  2796  ft.;  Caherconree, 
2715  ft.;  Beenoskee,  2713  ft.; 
Brandon,  3127  ft.;  and  Mt.  Eagle, 
1695  ft.,  with  the  different  inlets  up 
which  lie  Dingle  and  Yentry — while 
the  end  of  the  promontory  is  finished 
off  with  the  rocky  islands  of  the 
Blaskets.  The  view  to  the  1.  is 
entirely  cut  off  by  the  steep  hills 
overhanging  the  line  and  road,  until 
the  coast  trends  a little  to  the  S.  at 
the  picturesque  village  of  Kells,  with 
its  cheerful-looking  Coastguard  Stat. 
Here  is  the  summit  of  the  line, 
and  the  mountains  close  in  on 
either  side,  cutting  off  the  view  of 
the  sea;  and  we  descend  the  open 
valley  of  the  Ferta,  up  which  we 
have  fine  views.  To  the  W.  the 
view  opens  across  the  estuary  of  the 
river  with  the  clear-cut  ridge  of 
Knocknadober  rising  sharply  to  the 
N.  There  is  a Holy  Well  at  the 
foot  of  its  steep  side  to  which 
pilgrimages  are  made,  some  dozen 
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stations  marking  the  way  to  the 
summit.  The  line  crosses  the  river 
about  1 m.  N.E.  of  the  town,  and 
enters  the  station  under  the  shadow 
of  a huge  castellated  Police  Barracks , 
erected  during  the  Fenian  scare. 

38  m.  Cahersiveen  # is  a little 
town  of  1987  inhab.  on  the  side 
of  Bentee  Hill,  1245  ft.,  overlooking 
the  Valencia  River  and  Harbour. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street, 
and  carries  on  a considerable  agri- 
cultural trade.  The  chief  object  of 
interest  is  the  yet  unfinished  Memo- 
rial Chapel  to  Daniel  O’Connell. 
This  costly  undertaking  was  the 
work  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Brosnan, 
parish  priest.  The  foundation  stone, 
the  gift  of  the  Pope,  and  the  keystone 
of  the  arch  which  supported  the  house 
in  Rome  of  St.  Clement,  nephew  of 
Domitian,  was  laid  in  1 888.  It  is  a 
pleasant  walk  to  O’Connell’s  birth- 
place on  the  main  road  leaving  the 
town  on  the  N.  side.  At  Carhan 
Bridge  there  is  a pretty  bit  of 
scenery,  with  the  wooded  knoll  of 
Hill  Grove  overlooking  the  river  on 
the  rt.  Close  to  the  bank  is  the  ivy- 
covered  ruin  of  Carhan  House  where 
Daniel  O’Connell  first  saw  the  light. 
A Tree  bearing  his  name,  and  which 
is  said  to  have  been  planted  on  the 
day  of  his  birth,  is  pointed  out. 

Returning  to  the  town  the  archae- 
ologist should  cross  the  river  and 
visit  the  ruins  of  Ballycarbery 
Castle , once  a fortress  of  the 
McCarthys.  Immediately  on  the  rt. 
is  Castlequin.  At  2 m.  is  Kimego 
Nat.  Sch.,  and  ^ m.  on  the  1.  is  the 
Castle.  Little  further  on  to  the 
rt.,  and  close  to  the  road,  is  a sin- 
gular Stone  Fort , in  good  preserva- 
tion, not  unlike  the  Staigue  Fort 
(p.  476).  It  is  finely  built  of  slate 
rock  closely  set.  It  is  circular  and 
about  25  yds.  in  diam.,  the  outer 
wall  is  12  to  14  ft.  thick,  and  has 
the  inner  stepped  wall  well  defined. 
In  the  centre  are  traces  of  circular 
stone  huts.  Near  here  the  cables 


from  America  touch  the  mainland 
and  cross  the  harbour  to  the  station 
at  Valencia.  This  walk  shows  that 
Cahersiveen  is  situated  rather  finely 
at  the  foot  of  those  bluff  mountains 
which  have  kept  company  with  the 
tourist  all  the  way  from  Killarney. 
The  Rly.  runs  to  Valencia  Harbour 
Stat.,  the  Terminus  of  the  line. 

Conveyances. — Train  to  Killorglin ; 
coaches  in  the  season  to  Waterville 
and  Kenmare. 

Distances.  — Killarney,  38  m. 
Killorglin,  25  m. ; Glenbeigh,  17  m. ; 
Valencia,  3 m. ; Waterville,  12  m.  ; 
Inny  Bridge,  9J  m. 


Excursion 
To  Valencia  Island. 

The  tourist  can  proceed  to  the 
Ferry  for  Valencia  Island  either  by 
water,  road,  or  rail.  This  is  3 m.  from 
the  town,  and  the  distance  across  to 
Knightstown  is  nearly  \ m.  (fare 
6d.).  The  town  takes  its  name 
from  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  and  is 
a thriving  little  place,  due  to  the 
slate  and  fishing  industries  and  to 
the  Atlantic  telegraph  station. 
There  is  a comfortable  Hotel , at 
which  the  tourist  can  obtain  convey- 
ances and  visit  the  neighbourhood. 
It  also  boasts  a commodious  Fisher- 
man's Hall. 

The  Island  of  Valencia  # was  so 

called  by  the  Spaniards;  its  original 
Irish  name  being  Dairbhre , Oak 
forest.  The  Irish-speaking  people 
of  Munster  still  call  it  “ Darrery.” 
The  Island  has  an  area  of  6371 
acres,  and  Pop.  of  2050.  It  is  the 
property  of  Sir  Maurice  FitzGerald, 
Knight  of  Kerry,  with  the  exception 
of  a belt  across  its  centre,  which  is 
owned  by  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
It  is  about  7 m.  long,  by  2 broad, 
and  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
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by  a circuitous  passage,  very  narrow 
at  the  N.  and  S.  entrances,  but 
swelling  out  in  the  interval,  so  as 
to  afford  a secure  harbourage.  The 
N.  or  “Lighthouse”  entrance  is 
narrow,  but  large  enough  for  men- 
of-war  and  big  steamers  to  enter 
and  anchor  with  safety.  Beacons 
have  recently  been  erected  to  give 
the  best  leading-iu  direction.  Ships 
once  in  the  harbour  find  excellent 
anchorage  in  36  to  42  ft.  at  low 
vrater  spring-tides.  The  S.  or  “ Port- 
magee”  passage  is  also  very  narrow, 
but  ordinary  craft  can  enter  with 
a pilot.  Generally  speaking,  the 
surface  is  bold  and  rocky,  rising  at 
Jeokaun  Mount,  the  most  northerly 
point,  to  888  ft. ; and  at  Bray  Head, 
on  the  S.,  to  792  ft.  Between  these 
two  points,  however,  the  land  sinks 
to  200  or  300  ft.  The  finest  scenery, 
and,  indeed,  nearly  all  that  is  worth 
seeing,  is  towards  the  1ST.  of  the 
island.  The  Valencia  slate  is  of  a 
very  fine  quality  and  has  been  largely 
used  for  billiard  tables.  Several 
companies  have  endeavoured  to  work 
it  at  a profit,  but  the  cost  of  labour, 
royalty,  and  freight  have  rendered 
it  practically  impossible.  The  slate 
was  cut  and  polished  at  Knights- 
town,  but  the  sheds  are  now  used 
for  fish  curing. 

Proceeding  by  a very  capital  road 
on  the  N.  coast,  taking  the  first  turn 
to  the  rt.,  we  arrive  at  Glanleam,  the 
only  seat  on  the  island,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Knight  of  Kerry  (Sir 
Maurice  FitzGerald,  Bart.),  a land- 
lord who  lives  firmly  fixed  in  the 
affections  of  his  tenants.  It  is 
prettily  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
nook  with  a charming  view  over- 
looking the  harbour.  The  grounds 
are  covered  with  a rich  profusion  of 
shrubs  and  foliage.  By  keeping  the 
path  near  the  shore  an  enormous 
Fuscliia  is  seen,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  known.  About  J m.  ahead 
of  it  is  the  Lighthouse  of  Fort 
Point,  guarding  the  narrow’ navigable 


entrance  (180  yards),  already  re- 
ferred to,  between  the  2 islands  of 
Valencia  and  Beghinish.  This 
latter  islet  is  an  awkward  im- 
pediment to  the  navigation,  being 
situated  exactly  midway  between 
Fort  Point  and  Doulus  Head , a 
precipitous  cliff  of  400  ft.  in  height, 
offering  a sorry  welcome  to  any 
unfortunate  vessel  unable  to  make 
the  harbour  on  a stormy  night.  A 
storm  here  is  a grand  sight,  for  even 
in  calm  weather  the  Atlantic  rolls 
in  gigantic  waves,  that  are  said  to 
be  of  greater  volume  on  the  Valencia 
coast  than  any  other  place  in  the 
kingdom.  To  the  E.  of  Beghinish 
is  the  Small  Church  Island  with  the 
remains  of  an  Oratory  and  Clochaun, 
and  what  seems  to  be  a cist  or  grave. 
The  visitor  should  follow  the  road 
above  Glanleam,  passing  on  1.  the 
old  ch.  tower  and  burial-ground,  to 
the  Slate-quarries,  and  thence  ascend 
Jeokaun,  which  seaward  presents  a 
lofty  cliff,  but  towards  the  town  is  a 
bluff  grassy  slope.  From  the  sum- 
mit there  is  a fine  view  of  the  whole 
of  the  island,  of  Doulus  Head,  part 
of  the  Dingle  Mountains,  and  the 
Blasket  Point  to  the  N.  To  the  S. 
is  Bolus  Head  in  the  distance ; 
while  inland  there  is  a broad  and 
extensive  sweep  of  hills  running 
down  from  Cahersiveen  to  Water- 
ville.  The  Cliffs  of  Bray  Head , 
crowned  by  a ruined  Signal  Tower , 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  island,  are 
792  ft.  high,  and  well  worth  visiting ; 
but  the  finest  scenery  is  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  island  from  the  Fogher 
Cliffs.  For  boat  excursions  the 
tourist  may  visit  Ballycarbery  Castle 
or  the  shores  of  Lough  Kay,  between 
Doulus  Head  and  Beghinish,  where 
there  is  a fine  Cave , visited  by  the 
King  as  far  back  as  1858. 

Valencia  will  always  enjoy  celebrity 
in  connection  with  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph cable,  the  successful  laying  of 
which  is  a singular  example  of  dogged 
commercial  enterprise.  The  first  at- 
tempt was  made  from  here,  August, 
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1857,  the  shore  end  being  landed  in  a 
little  bay  on  the  mainland  opposite  the 
N.  side  of  the  island,  near  the  Castle 
of  Bally carbery.  After  380  miles  had 
been  laid  from  the  ‘ Niagara,’  U.S.  ship 
of  war,  the  cable  parted.  In  J une,  1858, 
another  trial  was  made  ; but  the  cable 
again  parted,  a very  small  length 
being  laid,  and  H.M.S.  ‘Agamemnon’ 
and  the  ‘Niagara’  returned  to  Queens- 
town. Another  start  was  then  effected ; 
and  on  the  5th  August,  1858,  the 
cable  was  laid  successfully  to  New- 
foundland. It  spoke  at  intervals 
between  August  and  October,  and  was 
finally  silent  on  the  20th  October, 

1858. 

Confidence  being  again  restored, 
there  came  another  attempt  in  1865, 
the  greatest  care  being  taken  with  the 
manufacture  of  the  cable.  The  shore 
end  was  laid  from  Foilhanmerum  Bay, 
by  the  ‘ Caroline,’  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island.  The  ‘ Great  Eastern  ’ made  the 
splice  about  30  miles  from  the  bay. 
She  commenced  paying  out  on  July 
23rd.  On  the  2nd  of  August,  after 
1186  miles  had  been  paid  out,  loss  of 
insulation  was  reported  in  soundings 
of  2%  miles,  and  in  the  attempt  to  haul 
it  up  the  cable  broke. 

In  1866,  a new  cable  having  been 
manufactured  by  the  Telegraph  Con- 
struction and  Maintenance  Company, 
the  final  and  successful  attempt  was 
made.  On  the  13th  July  the  ‘ Great 
Eastern  ’ made  the  splice  off  Valencia 
(30  miles),  and  landed  it  at  Heart’s 
Content,  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland, 
on  the  27th  July.  The  big  ship  and 
her  convoy  then  proceeded  to  grapple 
for  the  cable  of  1865,  and  picked  it  up 
on  the  2nd  September,  landing  it  at 
Heart’s  Content  on  the  8th  of  the 
same  month.  Thus  began  a new  era 
in  submarine  telegraphic  extension, 
which  well  before  the  close  of  the 
century  crossed  the  floors  of  all  the 
great  oceans  with  cables. 

The  service  of  sending  messages 
from  Valencia  is  carried  on  in  one  of 
four  blocks  of  commodious  buildings, 
close  to  the  Ferry  at  Knightstown,  and 
owned  by  the  Anglo-American  Tele- 
graph Company.  In  these  the  staff 
are  comfortably  lodged ; and  if  leave 
be  obtained  from  the  Directors  at 
the  head  office,  26,  Old  Broad  St., 


London,  to  visit  the  building  and 
instrument-room,  it  will  amply  repay 
examination.  The  Company  have  four 
lines  crossing  the  N.  Atlantic ; the 
last  laid  in  1894  is  considered  the 
fastest  working  cable  of  equal  length 
in  existence.  It  has  also  one  to 
Emden  in  Germany,  besides  its  land 
communications.  The  instruments  are 
all  of  the  recording  duplex  kind,  and 
it  is  an  interesting  sight  to  watch  them 
at  work  as  the  ribbon  of  paper  unwinds 
itself  with  the  transmitted  message. 
The  morning  is  the  best  time  to  call, 
as  in  the  afternoon,  or  “exchange” 
hours,  the  staff  are  exceptionally 
busy. 


Excursion. 

The  Skellit/s. 

The  most  singular  features  of  the 
coast  are  three  little  islands  some 
distance  out  at  sea,  known  respectively 
as  Lemon  Rock,  the  Little  Skellig  and 
the  Great  Skellig.  The  best  places  to 
start  from  by  boat  are  Valencia  or 
Portmagee  ; the  hire  is  from  30s.  to 
40s.,  according  to  numbers.  Only 
the  best  weather  is  at  all  suitable 
for  making  the  excursion,  as  the 
landing-place  is  small  and  the  At- 
lantic swell  rises  and  falls  20  ft.  at 
a time.  The  Lemon  Rock,  which  is 
nearest  the  shore,  is  a low  round  rock 
much  frequented  by  sea-fowl.  A 
couple  of  miles  seaward  is  the  Little 
Skellig,  with  bold  cliffs  and  curiously- 
shaped  outline,  and  remarkable  as 
being  the  most  southern  haunt  of  the 
gannet.  The  Great  Skellig  lies  some 
7 1 m.  from  the  nearest  land,  and  is  an 
enormous  mass  of  precipitous  rock 
rising  in  a double  peak,  the  S.W.  to  a 
height  of  704  ft.,  and  the  N.E.  to 
611  ft.  It  is  dedicated  to  Saint 
Michael,  the  patron- saint  of  high 
places,  like  the  isolated  rocks  in 
Normandy  and  Cornwall,  which  bear 
the  same  name ; “ these,  however, 
sink  into  utter  insignificance  beside 
the  wild  grandeur  of  the  Skellig.”  The 
sea  sinks  to  a depth  of  90  fathoms  ; 
and  the  sides  of  the  rock  are  worn  into 
many  fantastic  shapes  by  the  wild 
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waves  that  rage  round  it,  sending 
sheets  of  foam  to  the  Lighthouse  which 
stands  130  ft.  above  high  water.  The 
building  is  46  ft.  high,  and  the  light 
is  seen  18  m.  at  sea.  There  is  another 
tower  higher  up,  but  is  not  now  used. 
The  rock  is  about  ^ m.  long  and  ^ m. 
wide.  The  landing-place  and  roadway 
to  the  lighthouse  have  been  constructed 
by  the  Trinity  Board  at  great  cost.  A 
parapet  wall  guards  the  roadway,  and 
reaching  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
lighthouse  a turn  is  made  to  the  rt.  up 
the  steep  ascent  to  the  monastic  ruins. 
These  stand  at  the  N.  side  of  the  rock 
below  the  peaks  at  a height  of  545  ft. 
above  the  sea  and  immediately  over 
the  landing-place.  The  old  ascent,  a 
perilous  one,  was  up  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  but  this  was  cut  away  when  the 
new  one  was  constructed,  and  a flight 
of  620  steps  leads  from  the  turn, 
about  120  ft.  above  the  sea,  to  the 
ruins.  4 Christ’s  Saddle’  is  first 
reached,  a small  plateau  between  the 
peaks ; here  the  paths  diverge,  one 
N.E.  to  the  ruins,  the  other  S.W.  to 
the  highest  peak.  The  lower  peak  dips 
at  an  angle  of  about  45° ; on  the  E. 
side  is  a plateau,  which  has  been 
levelled  up  with  retaining  walls  on  the 
steep  side  of  the  cliff,  surrounding  an 
area  about  300  ft.  by  100  ft.  The 
remains  consist  of  6 Beehive  Cells , 
2 Oratories , 2 Wells , 5 Cemeteries, 
several  rude  Crosses,  and  the  more 
recent  Church  oj  St.  Michael.  Five  of 
the  Cells  stand  close  together  in  a row, 
and  in  a line  beyond  these  is  a small 
Oratory  on  a cliff  overhanging  the  sea  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  buildings  stand 
at  a lower  level.  All  the  buildings 
except  the  Church  are  built  of  dry 
rubble  masonry.  The  cells  are  rect- 
angular in  plan  within,  and  round  or 
oval  in  shape  without,  except  one 
which  is  rectangular ; the  roofs  are 
formed  by  overlapping  in  the  usual 
fashion,  with  an  opening  at  the  top  to 
emit  smoke.  The  oratories  are  simi- 
larly constructed,  but  have  a window 
facing  the  doorway. 

Distant  and  difficult  of  access 
as  the  place  was,  yet  the  Danes 
in  823  visited  it.  The  Annalists 
tell  us  that  44  Eitgal  of  Scelig  was 
carried  away  by  the  strangers,  and 
soon  died  of  hunger  and  thirst.” 


The  island  was  for  centuries  a great 
place  of  penance,  and  men  and  women 
put  themselves  in  extreme  peril  in 
performing  it ; but  this  is  not  now 
practised.  On  landing  a visit  was  first 
paid  to  the  remains,  and  then  the 
pilgrims  ascended  the  highest  peak. 
It  has  been  thus  described  by  Wright : 
“The  penance  consists  in  passing,  or 
rather  squeezing,  first  through  a cir- 
cular aperture  in  the  rock,  some  feet 
in  length,  called  4 the  Needle’s  Eye  ’ ; 
and  then,  by  creeping  up  the  smooth 
surface  of  a sloping  stone,  to  reach  a 
little  platform  about  1 yard  in  width, 
the  sides  of  which  slope  down  to  the 
ocean  below.  From  the  further  side 
another  slanting  rock  or  inclined  plane 
ascends,  in  which  small  indentations 
are  made  for  the  hands  and  feet.  The 
ascent  of  this  flag  is  so  difficult  and 
frightful  that  it  is  called  4 The  Stone  of 
Pain.’  In  accomplishing  this  passage 
the  courage  of  the  faithful  is  deeply 
tried  ; the  least  slip  will  carry  the 
pilgrim  back  to  the  narrow  platform, 
whence  the  acquired  momentum  of  the 
descent  may  contribute  to  hurry  the 
victim  of  credulity  down  the  sides  of 
the  rocks  into  the  depths  of  the 
ocean.  After  the  performance  of  the 
station  on  the  sublime  pinnacle  of 
St.  Michael’s  Pillar,  only  one  service 
remains  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
faithful  worshipper  at  this  shrine  of 
the  ocean.  A narrow  stone,  2 ft.  in 
breadth,  and  about  10  in  length, 
projects  at  right  angles  from  the 
highest  pinnacles  of  the  rock  ; and  at 
its  extremity,  called  4 The  Spindle,’  a 
cross  is  rudely  graven,  which  the 
pilgrim  is  required,  as  the  criterion 
of  his  belief,  to  reach,  and  repeat 
over  it  a Pater  Noster.  When  the 
pillar  is  recovered  again  the  pil- 
grimage is  passed.  The  mode  of 
reaching  the  point  of  imminent 
danger,  on  which  the  cross  is  raised, 
is  by  sitting  astride  upon  the  spindle, 
and  cautiously  edging  forward  to  the 
cross,  and,  without  attempting  to  turn 
round,  edging  back  again  with  equal 
care.”  f 

f For  further  information  of  the  penance 
see  Smith’s  * Hist,  of  Kerry  ’ ; and  for  the 
ruins,  see  Lord  Dunraven’s  ‘Notes  on  Irish 
Architecture,’  and  ‘ Jour.  R.  S.  A.  I.,’  1892, 
a paper  by  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen. 
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The  view  on  a clear  day  of  the 
coast  of  Kerry  is  magnificent,  and 
judging  from  our  own  experiences,  if 
such  be  selected,  the  tourist  will  be 
well  repaid  for  a day  spent  in  visiting 
the  Great  Skellig. 


Coach  Route  to  Water  mile  and 
Kenmare. 

From  Cahersiveen  well  appointed 
coaches  start  for  Waterville  and 
Kenmare. 

There  is  an  alternative  route  for  the 
active  pedestrian  or  cyclist  through 
Portmagee  and  the  road  skirting  St. 
Finan’s  Bay,  where  there  are  steep 
hills,  and  Ballinskelligs  Bay. 

This  bit  of  the  peninsula  is  rich  in 
early  remains  which  are  practically 
unknown  to  most  travellers.  A day 
can  well  be  spent  by  the  archaeologist 
in  exploring  it.  We  can  but  very 
briefly  indicate  the  chief  of  the  antiqui- 
ties, and  the  ordnance  sheets  are  neces- 
sary. St.  Finan's  Ch .,  Killemlagh,  is 
near  the  shore  of  St.  Finan’s  Bay ; it 
is  a small  Hib.-Rom.  structure  of 
about  the  12th  cent.,  and  measures 
48£  ft.  by  17£  ft.  The  E.  window  is 
lancet,  with  inclined  sides ; there  are 
two  in  the  S.  wall,  one  high  up  which 
lighted  a gallery.  The  W.  doorway 
seems  to  have  been  built  up  and  a 
featureless  one  opened  in  the  S.  side. 
There  is  an  ambry  in  the  S.E.  corner. 
Persons  suffering  from  scrofulous  dis- 
eases perform  rounds  here.  In  Bally- 
nabloun  Demesne  is  a very  primitive 
Oratory  known  as  Temple  Cashel. 
It  is  rectangular  and  measures  12^  by 
10^  ft.  internally  ; the  roof  is  gone  and 
the  walls  are  9 ft.  high  in  places.  It 
is  singularly  well  built  of  the  flat 
hammer-dressed  stone  of  the  district. 
Up  the  glen  on  the  road  to  Fermoyle 
is  a double-chambered  Clochaun.  St. 
Buonia's  Oratory  and  Well  lie  about 
li  m.  N.E.  of  the  bay  and  are  of  very 
early  date.  The  settlement  consists 
of  a terraced  enclosure  on  the  hill-side 
like  the  Skellig’s.  The  oratory  was 
rectangular  and  is  in  ruins.  One  cell 


is  in  good  preservation  and  others  are 
in  ruins.  There  are  also  a Holed-stone 
marking  the  “Priest’s  Grave,”  a Stand- 
ing stone  with  incised  cross  and  re- 
mains of  a “ Giant’s  Grave.”  The 
well  is  without  the  wall  and  is  marked 
with  a cairn  of  pebbles,  and  here 
prayers  are  also  said.  On  the  W.  side 
of  Ballinskelligs  Bay  are  the  remains 
of  St.  Michael's  Abbey , Well , and 
Ballinskelligs  Castle. 

The  main  road  runs  between  the 
channel  and  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, giving  off,  at  'L\  m.,  a road  to 
the  rt.  to  (7  m.)  Portmagee,  opposite 
the  southern  end  of  Valencia.  This 
is  a good  sea-side  resort  and  it  has 
some  lodges  which  are  let  to  visitors. 
Hence  it  turns  inland,  and  at  7J  m. 
crosses  the  Inny  River , a fine  trout 
and  salmon  stream,  that  rises  in  the 
hills  between  the  coast  and  Lough 
Caragh  and  falls  into  Ballinskelligs 
Bay.  This  is  an  open  though  iron- 
bound  water,  with  a fine  white 
strand,  the  terror  of  all  vessels  that 
may  have  drifted  into  this  neigh- 
bourhood, as  there  is  no  holding 
ground  for  them,  except  during  the 
summer  on  the  N.  side  at  about  a 
cable’s  length  from  Horse  Island,  in 
5 to  2J  fathoms, 

10  m.  Waterville  ^ is  a little 
village,  most  romantically  situated 
close  to  the  side  of  Ballinskelligs 
Bay,  and  on  a narrow  neck  of  land 
that  separates  the  sea  from  Lough 
Currane.  It  has  some  pretty  houses, 
boasts  three  good  hotels,  and  is  an 
important  station  on  the  Atlantic, 
coast  route.  The  new  Southern 
Hotel  stands  in  its  own  grounds 
^ m.  from  the  town  ; but  the  Butler 
Arms  and  Bay  View  have  been 
known  to  anglers  long  before  the 
coaches  began  to  run.  A handsome 
stone  Celtic  Cross , erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  James  Butler, 
stands  in  the  main  street.  The 
visitor,  be  he  fisherman,  artist,  or 
pedestrian,  may  with  pleasure  re- 
main a while  in  Waterville.  This 
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should  prove  an  attractive  tourist 
resort,  as  the  sea  and  mountain  air 
is  bracing  and  invigorating.  The 
bathing  is  good,  and  there  are  a 
fine  strand  and  Golf  Links.  The 
Mackay  Bennett,  or  Commercial 
Cable  Company,  have  a Station  at 
Waterville,  and  a staff  of  70  are 
employed  in  their  service.  They  have 
3 duplex  lines  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  a line  to  Havre  and  direct  com- 
munication with  the  principal  towns 
in  England.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay  at  Ballinskelligs  is  the 
Station  of  the  Direct  United  States 
Cable  Company. 

Lough  Currane,  next  to  Killarney 
the  finest  southern  lake  in  Ireland, 
extends  into  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains for  about  3 m.,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  sea  by  a short 
stream.  In  fact,  were  it  not  on  a 
higher  level,  it  might  be  taken  for 
a large  lagoon.  The  head  of  the 
lake,  which  is  fed  by  the  Cum- 
meragh  River  which  drains  Loughs 
Derriana  and  Cloonaglin,  is  em- 
bosomed in  mountains,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  scenery  of  no  mean 
order.  Boats  can  be  had  for  viewing 
the  lake  or  for  fishing,  and  it  is 
admitted  to  be  perhaps  the  best 
early  angling  water  in  Ireland.  It 
and  Lough  Isknagahiny,  1 m.  to 
the  E.  of  it,  are  free.  The  short 
connecting  river  is  preserved  by  J.  E. 
Butler,  Esq.,  whose  residence,  Water- 
ville House , adjoins  the  village. 
The  Inny  and  Cummeragh  Rivers 
are  also  preserved ; but  the  increase 
of  visitors  to  Waterville  as  an 
angling  resort  necessarily  restricts 
the  privilege  hitherto  generously 
granted  to  applicants  to  fish  these 
waters.  There  are  several  islands 
in  Lough  Currane,  one  of  which,  the 
Church  Island,  contains  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  1 2th-cent.  Church  and  of 
the  House  of  St.  Einan  Cam,  of  the 
date  of  the  6th  cent.  The  latter  is 
nearly  circular  externally,  but  quad- 
rangular inside,  with  a rude  doorway 


on  the  N.  side.  The  former  Was  a 
fine  example  of  Hib.-Romanesque 
work,  and  consisted  of  a nave  and 
chancel.  The  arch  is  destroyed, 
and  the  W.  doorway  much  defaced. 
In  the  E.  gable  and  in  the  S.  wall 
are  round-headed  windows  with 
inclined  jambs  and  wide  internal 
splay. 

The  coast  scenery  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  fine.  Ballinskelligs 
Bay  is  almost  circular,  the  2 sea- 
ward promontories  being,  on  the  E. 
the  Hog’s  Head,  with  the  rocky 
island  of  Scariff  a little  farther  out ; 
and  on  the  W.  Bolus  Head,  from  the 
cliffs  of  which  rises  Bolus  Mt.,  1350 
ft.  in  height. 


Excursions. 

Waterville  is  a centre  from  which 
some  interesting  excursions  can  be 
made : — 

1.  Lough  Currane,  driving  by  the 
N.W.  shore  up  the  valley  of  the 
Cummeragh-,  affording  views  of  Loughs 
Isknamacteery,  Nambrackdarrig,  Na- 
mona,  Cloonaglin,  and  Derriana  ; the 
return  can  be  made  by  the  valley  of 
the  Inny  River. 

2.  Derrynane  Abbey,  by  the  Coo- 
makesta  Pass.  There  are  Golf  Links 
at  Derrynane,  and  a Hotel. 

3.  St.  Finan’s  Glen,  Bolus  Head, 
visiting  St.  Michael’s  Abbey,  Ballin- 
skelligs Castle,  and  the  Atlantic 
Cable  Stat.  This  excursion  affords 
magnificent  sea  and  mountain  views. 

4.  Staigue  Fort,  from  which  a re- 
turn can  be  made  either  by  W.  Cove 
and  Derrynane ; or  cross  the  hills  by 
the  Eagle’s  Nest,  Windy  Gap,  and 
the  cliff-encircled  Lough  Coomrooanig, 
to  the  road  S.  of  Lough  Currane. 

5.  Valencia. 

6.  The  Skelligs,  by  boat  from  Port- 
magee  or  Valencia. 

Distances.  — Valencia,  11  m. ; 
Cahersiveen,  10  m. ; Sneem,  22  m. ; 
Parknasilla,  24  m. ; Staigue  Fort, 
14  m. ; Kenmare,  38  m. 


Route  35. — Caherdaniel. 
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Waterville  to  Kenmare. 

This  is  a magnificent  drive.  The 
road  is  good  for  cycling  with  a 
gradient,  however,  for  over  4 m. 
About  1 m.  from  Waterville  is  the 
ruined  Church  of  Templenakilla,  and 
on  the  1.  of  the  road  a very  perfect 
circular  Earthen  Fort  and  several 
standing-stones.  The  road  winds 
upwards  and  soon  enters  the  Pass 
of  Coomakesta,  which  is  singularly 
bold  and  striking. 

Fine  views  are  obtained  over 
Ballinskelligs,  the  Hog’s  Head,  and 
Bolus  Head;  while  on  the  1.  the 
mountains  rise  directly  from  the 
road  to  a height  of  1600  ft.  Across 
Kenmare  River  the  bold  lines  of  the 
Bear  Peninsula  close  a fine  sweep 
southwards.  At  about  4 m.  from 
Waterville  the  summit  is  reached 
and  there  is  a very  beautiful  view  of 
Derrynane  Abbey.  There  are  Golf 
Links  at  Derrynane  and  a Hotel , to 
which  at  m.  a road  on  the  rt.  runs 
down.  This  picturesque  residence 
of  Derrynane  was  long  associated 
with  the  name  of  the  great  “ Libe- 
rator,” and  has  many  mementoes 
connected  with  the  stirring  scenes 
of  his  life.  It  is  now  in  possession 
of  his  grandson,  D.  O’Connell,  Esq. 
The  ruins  of  the  little  Abbey  from 
which  it  takes  its  name  stand  on 
the  shores  of  Abbey  Island,  a penin- 
sula at  low  water.  It  was  founded 
in  the  6th  cent,  by  St.  Finan  Cam, 
and  has  suffered  much  from  its 
exposed  position.  Continuing  the 
road  soon  opens  on  the  beautiful 
Bay  of  Derrynane  ; the  coast  views 
are  beautiful  of  the  shore  and  bay 
with  Deenish,  and  Scariff  Island 
standing  a few  miles  seawards.  From 
this  point  a new  feature  in  the 
landscape  appears,  in  the  rocky 
headlands  and  ranges  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  Kenmare  Bay.  At  the 
pretty  village  of  Caherdaniel,  19  m., 
is  a small  Stone  Fort  on  rt.  of  road. 
We  now  cut  off  the  projecting  pro- 


montory of  the  Lamb’s  Head,  and 
descend  to  West  Cove  (22  m.). 
Copper -mines  were  once  worked 
here.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Church  of  Kilcrohane.  The 
Cell  of  St.  Crohane  (also  ascribed  to 
St.  Kieran)  is  pointed  out  in  the 
face  of  a precipitous  rock ; it  was 
used  as  a forge  when  the  mine  was 
worked  and  then  much  injured.  At 
Castle  Cove  a stop  is  made  to  change 
horses. 

Detour  to  Staigue  Fort. 

This  had  best  be  taken  as  an  excur- 
sion from  Waterville  or  Parknasilla. 
A little  beyond  West  Cove  a road  to 
1.  runs  up  into  the  hills  for  about  2 m. 
to  Staigue  Fort,  the  most  remarkable 
and  perfect  example  of  this  class  of 
antiquarian  remains  in  Ireland.  The 
best  way  for  the  tourist  to  visit  it  is 
to  walk,  directing  the  car-driver  to 
go  forward,  and  pick  him  up  again  at 
a spot  some  4 m.  farther,  where  a 
cross  mountain-road  from  the  fort 
comes  in.  The  fort  is  an  enclosure, 
nearly  circular,  built  of  the  schistose 
rock  of  the  district,  the  joints  of  the 
blocks  being  closely  filled  with  spawls. 
It  is  of  great  solidity,  due  to  settling, 
which  has  given  the  wall  a peculiar 
curve.  It  is  114  ft.  in  outer  diameter  ; 
the  interior  is  88  ft.  from  E.  to  W. ; 
and  89  ft.  from  N.  to  S.  The  stones 
are  placed  without  the  use  of  mortar 
or  cement.  The  wall  is  1 3^  ft.  thick 
at  the  base,  and  5 ft.  2 in.  broad  at 
the  top  of  the  highest  part,  about 
18  ft.,  where  some  of  the  old  coping- 
stones  still  remain.  This  reduction  is 
caused  by  the  batter  of  both  faces. 
It  has  one  square-headed  doorway  in 
the  S.S.W.  side  6 ft.  2 in.  high,  with 
sides  sloping  about  1 ft.  Opening  in- 
wards with  small  doorways  are  two 
small  chambers ; the  one  on  the 
W.  side  is  10  ft.  long,  by  4 ft.  wide, 
and  6^  ft.  high.  The  northern 
chamber  is  higher,  has  a corbelled 
roof  and  measures  8 ft.  by  4 ft. 

“ They  formed,”  says  Wilde,  “ a 
part  of  the  original  plan,  and  were 
not,  like  other  apertures  in  some 
similar  structures,  filled  up  gateways. 
Around  the  interior  of  the  wall  are 
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arranged  ten  sets  of  stairs — the  highest 
reaching  very  nearly  to  the  full  height 
of  the  wall,  and  the  secondary  flight 
being  about  half  that  much.  Each  step 
is  2 ft.  wide,  and  the  lower  flights 
project  within  the  circle  of  the  higher. 
They  lead  to  narrow  platforms,  on 
which  its  warders  or  defenders  stood. 
Although  larger  forts  of  this  kin  I are 
known  in  Ireland,  nothing  so  perfect  in 
the  construction  of  the  staircases  en- 
circling the  interior  is  to  be  found, 
with  the  exception  of  Dunmohr,  in 
the  middle  island  of  Aran.  A date  of 
2000  years  cannot  be  considered  too  old 
for  this  monument,  which  is  still  in  a 
state  of  great  preservation,  and  only 
to  be  equalled  by  those  in  Aran, 
which,  however,  do  not  evince  so 
much  care  in  their  design  and  con- 
struction. What  may  have  been  the 
original  Irish  name  of  ‘ Staigue  Fort,’ 
which  is  quite  a modern  appellation, 
has  not  yet  been  determined.” 

There  is  a short  cut  from  the  Fort 
to  the  road  from  Lough  Currane  over 
the  hills  and  which  strike  the  main 
road  about  3 m.  short  of  Sneem.  This 
had  better  not  be  attempted  without  a 
guide,  as  the  ground  is  boggy  and 
difficult. 


The  road  now  keeps  tolerably 
near  the  coast,  obtaining  fine  land- 
scapes of  the  opposite  hills  on  rt., 
and  still  finer  ones  on  1.  The 
country  is  extremely  wild  and 
broken  though  dotted  with  some 
typical  Irish  cabins.  Where  the 
old.  and  new  roads  join  there  is  a 
beautiful  view  looking  up  the  coomb 
towards  Coomcallee  (2134  ft.),  a 
sharp,  precipitous  mountain,  with  a 
tarn  at  the  foot.  The  summits  of 
the  numerous  hills  belonging  to 
this  group  lying  between  the  coast 
and  Killarney,  peer  one  above  the 
other  in  wild  confusion,  and  form  a 
picturesque  entrance  to  32  m. 
Sneem,  £ a poor  little  town,  or 
rather  village,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Sneem  Kiver,  which  here  forms 
an  estuary,  embosomed  amidst 
rocks  and  mountains.  The  B.  C. 


Chapel,  with  its  tower,  is  a con- 
spicuous object  in  the  distance.  It 
is  a fine  mountain-road  from  hence 
to  Killarney  (29  m.),  crossing  the 
Blackwater,  and  joining  the  Ken- 
mare  Road  about  1 J m.  S.  of  Lough 
Looscaunagh. 

2 m.  from  Sneem  is  the  small 
and  beautiful  Island  of  Garinish , 
58  acres  in  extent,  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Dunraven,  the  views  from 
which  combine  a variety  of  outline 
with  a picturesque  beauty  of  detail 
scarcely  to  be  met  with  on  any 
other  spot  except  Parknasilla  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Ireland.  The  island  is 
intersected  with  paths;  they  are 
said  to  be  about  7 m.  in  length,  and 
should  the  visitor  have  permission 
to  land,  he  should  climb  the  high 
and.  more  open  ground  to  the  S.E. 
for  the  sake  of  the  splendid  view. 
This  forms  a delightful  excursion 
by  water  from  Parknasilla. 

About  2 m.  from  the  village  is 
Parknasilla.  # (34  m.).  It  is  most 
romantically  situated  on  an  islet- 
dotted  inlet  of  the  sea.  The  old 
residence  of  Dr.  Graves,  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  was  converted  into  a hotel 
by  the  S.  Hotel  Co.  and  for  some  time 
so  used;  and  here  they  erected  a 
very  fine  new  establishment,  at  great 
cost,  within  their  own  grounds, 
which  are  about  200  acres  in  extent. 
Since  it  became  the  property  of  the 
G.  S.  Ely.  Co.  further  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  house  and 
grounds ; a new  block  has  recently 
been  added,  the  roof  of  which  is  flat 
for  the  use  of  visitors,  and  from  it  a 
magnificent  view  is  obtained.  The 
Bishop’s  old  house  is  used  as  an 
annexe,  and  in  the  grounds  are 
several  Ogham  Stones  which  he  had 
brought  thither.  On  the  1.  of  the 
main  road  are  the  wooded  grounds 
of  Ashive  College  and  Hollywood  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  Knockanamadane 
Hill,  895  ft. 

After  the  varied  scenery  of  lake, 
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mountain  and  sea  met  with  in 
Killarney  and  on  the  route,  the 
visitor  might  well  imagine  he  had 
exhausted  the  resources  of  Nature 
in  this  quarter  of  Ireland.  But 
Parknasilla  comes  as  a surprise,  for 
it  is  unique,  and  here,  indeed, 
Nature  has  scattered  fresh  gifts  with 
lavish  profusion.  Delightful  woods 
with  winding  paths,  rustic  bridges 
thrown  across  bright  channels  of 
pure  sea  water,  which  in  full  tide 
fills  every  crevice  of  their  intricate 
outline  and  laves  the  branches  of 
overhanging  trees,  rocky  islet,  and 
shingly  beach  are  to  be  met  with  in 
a half  hour's  ramble  commencing  at 
the  hotel  door.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult indeed  adequately  to  describe 
the  scenery  of  this  delightful  spot  ; 
such  a combination  of  water,  island, 
wood,  and  mountain,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  equal  in  the  kingdom. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
52°  higher  than  that  of  Ventnor  or 
Torquay.  It  is  an  ideal  resort  for 
the  summer  tourist,  and  as  a winter 
residence  enjoys  an  advantage,  from 
the  mildness  of  its  climate,  similar 
to  that  of  Glengarriff.  The  bathing 
is  excellent  off  the  open  beach ; or 
a plunge  can  be  had  in  one  of  the 
many  quiet  spots  to  be  found  in  the 
river-like  channels.  No  better  spot 
can  be  found  for  water  excursions  ; 
shorter  ones  among  the  islands,  and 
longer  trips  across  the  bay  to  Kil- 
makilloge  Harbour  for  Deereen  and 
Glanmore  Lake,  or  higher  up  to 
Ormond’s  Island  and  the  Clonlee 
Lakes  (see  p.  442). 

The  islands  included  in  the 
grounds  of  the  hotel  are  lllauna- 
Idlla , about  7 acres  in  extent,  and 
a smaller  one;  a little  further  is 
lllaunslea.  About  1 in.  beyond  it 
is  Inishheragh , and  near  it  Illauna - 
dan,  while  the  large  island  further 
out  is  Sherlty.  To  the  E.  of  these 
is  Rossdohan.  Berry  quin  Castle  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  shore 
opposite  Rossdohan  Island.  A walk 
pf  about  2 m.  on  the  1.  of  the  old 


road  towards  Kenmare  will  bring 
the  visitor  to  Buiikella  Fort  and 
Ballynahaglisli ; the  latter  is  defaced 
and  is  an  old  burial  place. 


Excursions. 

In  addition  to  those  already  in- 
dicated, those  by  water  and  Staigue 
Fort,  the  following  may  be  taken. 
1.  to  Sneem,  Geragh  Bridge  and 
back  by  the  Black  water  Valley.  2. 
The  Sneem  River  Valley,  and  ascend 
the  mountains.  3.  The  Blackwater 
Valley,  Lough  Brin  and  Ballagh- 
beama  Pass. 

Passing  TaliUla  and  Cougar  Har- 
bour, the  E.  side  of  which  is  guarded 
by  Rossmore  Island , it  will  be  noted 
that  the  surface  of  the  land  shows 
ample  evidence  of  glaciation ; the 
most  remarkable  instance  is  a double 
whale-back  ridge  over  a small  sheet 
of  water  on  the  1.  of  the  road  called 
Lough  Fadda. 

At  40J  m.  the  village  of  Black- 
water  is  reached,  with  an  elevated 
Coastguard  Station  on  the  1.  Here 
the  road  crosses  the  Blackwater 
River,  which  rises  in  Lough  Brin 
and  runs  in  a deep  ravine  under  the 
Bridge,  60  ft.  in  height,  foaming 
and  rushing  as  though  it  were  still 
a highland  stream  instead  of  being 
close  to  the  sea.  With  its  dense 
woods  on  either  side  and  its  festoons 
of  ivy  this  is  a spot  of  rare  beauty. 
A pathway  leads  from  the  road 
down  the  rocky  side  of  the  ravine  to 
the  ledge  under  the  bridge. 

[A  road  on  the  1.,  already  referred 
to,  leads  to  Glencar  (15^  m.).  It  is 
worth  following  the  Blackwater  to  its 
source,  which  is  extremely  fine,  in 
a deep  amphitheatre  of  mountains, 
called  “The  Pocket.”  Steep  escarp- 
ments surround  it  on  all  sides  save 
the  one  from  which  the  stream  escapes. 
The  cliffs  on  the  W.  of  the  Pocket  are 
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formed  by  Beoun  Mt.  (2468  ft.),  and 
on  the  N.  by  Mullaghnattin  (2539  ft.). 
These  summits  form  the  watershed 
between  the  Blackwater  and  the 
Caragh  Rivers.] 

Leaving  the  bridge  to  the  rt.  of 
the  road  are  the  woods  and  grounds 
of  Dromore  Castle , the  beautiful  seat 
of  H.  S.  Mahony,  Esq.  It  is  a 
modern  castellated  residence,  com- 
manding charming  views  of  the  bay 
and  river  of  Kenmare,  and  contains 
the  keep  of  an  ancient  Castle  of  the 
O’Sullivans. 

Further  on  rt.  is  Dunlcerron  Castle , 
near  the  old  Castle  of  O’Sullivan 
Mor,  and  beyond  which  are  the 
Dunkerron  Islands,  the  traveller 
after  a featureless  3 m.  enters 

48  m.  Kenmare  (see  Ete.  33). 


ROUTE  36. 

LIMERICK  TO  TRALEE:  TRALEE 

THROUGH  THE  DINGLE  PROMON- 
TORY. 

The  line  from  Limerick  to  New- 
castle and  Tralee  is  a branch  of  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Ely.  The 
distance  (70 £ m.)  is  traversed  in 
something  over  3 hrs.,  and  though 
the  scenery  offers  nothing  specially 
attractive  in  itself,  it  affords  facilities 
to  the  tourist  for  visiting  N.  Kerry. 
This  line,  leaving  the  general  station 
in  company  with  the  other  lines, 


soon  turns  off  to  the  S.,  and  runs 
through  an  uninteresting  district  to 

7J  m.  Patrick's  Well,  the  junction 
of  the  direct  Limerick  and  Cork  line 
of  Ely.,  which  runs  through  Croom 
and  Bruree  to  Charleville,  there 
joining  the  main  line  of  the  Gt.  S. 
& W.  Ely. 

[About  halfway  between  Patrick’s 
Well  and  Limerick,  to  the  N.  of  the 
line,  is  the  village  of 

Mungret,  where  the  antiquary  will 
find  several  ecclesiastical  ruins.  A 
monastery  was  founded  here  by  St. 
Patrick,  over  which  he  placed  Nessan 
the  Deacon,  and,  notwithstanding 
repeated  destruction  by  the  Danes,  it 
was  always  re-edified,  and  continued 
to  flourish  until  the  Dissolution,  con- 
taining, according  to  the  ‘ Psalter  of 
Cashel,’  6 churches  and  1600  monks. 
It  was  under  the  order  of  Canons 
Regular,  and  afterwards  under  the 
Dominicans.  The  ruins  are  of  the 
walls  of  the  nave  and  choir,  which 
was  lighted  by  a Pointed  E.  window, 
and  of  a square  embattled  tower. 
Besides  this  abbey,  there  are  remains 
of  two  churches  and  of  a castle  a little 
to  the  N.  “As  wise  as  the  women  of 
Mungret”  is  a proverb  in  Munster, 
and  arose,  it  is  said,  from  a challenge 
received  from  the  monks  of  another 
establishment  to  a contest  as  to  who 
were  superior  in  learning.  The  younger 
monks,  dressing  themselves  in  women’s 
garments,  proceeded  to  a stream  to 
wash  clothes,  and  seeing  the  strangers 
coming  addressed  them  in  the  learned 
languages.  Hearing  the  very  peasant 
women,  as  they  thought,  thus  able  to 
converse,  the  ambitious  monks  re- 
turned without  attempting  the  con- 
test.] 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Pa- 
trick’s Well  are  Falia  House , Elm 
Parle  (Lord  Clarina),  Spring  Lodge , 
to  the  rt.  of  the  Ely.,  and  Attyflin 
(Col.  J.  M.  Westropp,  Esq.),  Fort 
Etna , and  Green  Mount  to  the  1. 
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Link  line  betvieen  the  Newcastle  and 

Tralee  branch , and  the  G.  S.  and 

W.  Ely. 

At  8J  m.  the  direct  Limerick  and 
Cork  line  runs  due  S.  to  6 m. 
Croom , passing  on  1.  the  tower  of 
Ballinveala , and  on  rt.  that  of 
Fanningstown.  Croom  is  rather 
prettily  situated  on  the  Maigue, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a Bridge 
of  6 arches,  and  is  a town  of  some 
antiquity.  Croom  Castle  (W.  H. 
Lyons,  Esq.)  was  probably  built  by 
Maurice  FitzGerald  at  the  end  of 
the  12th  cent.,  and  became  the  great 
stronghold  of  the  Geraldines  in  the 
S.  of  Ireland.  It  was  modernised 
by  the  Croker  family  early  in  this 
cent. 

[Shanid  Castle  (about  16  m.  distant) 
was  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Des- 
monds, and  as  both  wTere  on  the 
borders  of  the  territory  of  the  O’Briens 
of  Thomond  they  were  frequently 
attacked.  Their  defenders’  cries 
became  “ Cromadh  a bu  ” (Crom  a 
boo),  Croom  for  ever,  and  “ Shanid  a 
bu,”  as  against  “ Lamh  Laider  a bu,” 
The  Strong  hand  for  ever,  of  the 
O’Briens ; and  hence  these  war  cries 
became  the  mottoes  of  the  Earls  of 
Kildare  and  Desmond.  The  Castle 
was  taken  by  Hugh  Roe  O’Donnell 
in  1600,  and  was  garrisoned  for  James 
II.  in  1691.] 

1 m.  W.  of  the  town  (across  coun- 
try) are  the  Church  and  Round 
Tower  of  Dysert,  the  latter  very 
similar  to  that  of  Rattoo,  Co.  Kerry. 
It  stands  close  to  the  Church,  and 
is  wanting  in  one  or  two  storeys  and 
the  conical  roof.  It  is  about  65  ft. 
high,  54  ft.  in  cir.,  and  the  walls 
and  doorway  are  4^  ft.  thick.  It  is 
divided  into  5 storeys,  with  a window 
for  each.  The  doorway  is  15  ft. 
above  ground,  facing  E.,  and  is 
semicircular  headed,  with  converg- 
ing jambs  towards  the  top.  The 
base  was  cleared  out  in  1849  and 

[Ireland,'] 


human  bones  found.  The  adjacent 
Church  is  rectangular,  51  ft.  by 
16  J ft.,  of  very  rude  structure,  and 
has  no  special  features. 

2£  m.  E.  on  the  Comoge,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Maigue,  is  the  ruined 
Abbey  of  Monasteranenagh,  or  Ma- 
nister,  founded  by  O’Brien,  King  of 
Munster,  in  1151,  to  commemorate 
the  defeat  of  the  Danes  at  the 
adjoining  fortress  ofRathmore.  It 
was  colonised  from  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Mellifont,  and  was  both  in 
extent  and  political  importance  one 
of  the  first  in  the  kingdom.  The 
details  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
trace,  and  have  been  misunderstood 
by  some  writers.  It  closely  corre- 
sponds in  plan  to  Clairvaulx  and 
other  Cistercian  Abbeys.  The  por- 
tions standing  are  the  Church,  parts 
of  the  chapter  house,  and  some 
fragments  of  walls  of  the  domestic 
buildings. 

The  Church  was  a cruciform 
building  with  side  aisles.  There 
were  5 piers  on  each  side,  and  about 
the  15th  cent,  a screen  was  built 
between  the  2nd  piers  from  the  W. 
to  form  a large  choir.  The  latter 
was  lighted  by  a good  3-light 
E.  Eng.  window,  and  was  remarkable 
for  possessing  above  the  roofs  a 
chamber  or  croft  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  choir,  and  approached 
by  a private  staircase  from  the  altar 
through  the  wall  of  the  N.  aisle. 
The  Pointed  vault  fell  in  late  years, 
destroying  the  E.  window.  The 
carving  shows  high  qualities  of 
Norm,  architecture,  and  indicates 
some  uncommon  features.  When 
first  seen  by  us  it  was  in  a disgrace- 
ful state,  being  littered  with  tomb- 
stones, broken  coffins,  and  human 
bones.  It  is  now,  though  all  too 
late,  under  care  of  the  Board  of 
Works.  There  are  fragments  of 
the  abbey  mill,  remains  of  a kiln 
for  drying  corn,  and  an  ancient 
bridge  over  the  river. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Croom 
2 i 
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Route  Adare. 


are  Calierass  (Sir  D.  Y.  Roche,  Bart.), 
Croom  House , and  Islandmore. 

The  line  now  follows  up  the 
valley  of  the  Maigue,  passing  9 m. 
Kosstemple  Stat.  to 

13  m.  Bruree,  which  possesses 
remains  of  a strong  “ triple  ” For- 
tress of  the  De  Lacys  enclosed  by  a 
rampart  wall  more  than  120  yds. 
round.  There  is  also  close  to  the 
Church  a Castle , erected  by  the 
Knights  Templars  in  the  12th  cent. 

18  m.  Charleville , where  the  line 
runs  into  the  G.  S.  and  W.  Rly., 
is  described  in  Rte.  27. 


Return  to  Limerick  and  Tralee 
Railway . 

The  next  Stat.  is  11  m.  Adare,# 
the  woods  and  ruins  of  which  are 
very  prettily  seen  from  the  Rly.,  and 
the  former  doubtless  gave  the  Irish 
name  of  Ath-Dara , the  Ford  of 
oaks.  The  village  is  about  J m. 
from  the  Stat.,  and  close  to  it  is  the 
entrance  to  the  demesne ; tickets 
are  obtained  at  the  estate  office  or 
the  Inn  opposite  the  entrance. 

The  history  of  Adare  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  great  family  of 
FitzGerald,  Earls  of  Kildare,  into 
whose  hands  it  came  in  the  13th  cent. 
In  1326  the  second  Earl  of  Kildare 
built  the  castle  on  the  site  of  a more 
ancient  one  by  the  O’Donovans.  The 
whole  of  the  estate  reverted  to  the 
Crown  on  the  rebellion  of  Thomas  Fitz- 
Gerald, otherwise  “ Silken  Thomas.” 
The  castle  subsequently  sustained  some 
sieges  at  the  hands  alternately  of  the 
Desmonds  and  the  English,  and  was 
ultimately  dismantled  by  Cromwell. 
The  ruins  are  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Maigue,  and,  together  with  the 
long  narrow  Bridge  of  14  arches,  are  a 
very  picturesque  item  in  the  scene. 

Adare  is  particularly  rich  in  eccle- 


siastical remains,  and  is  fortunate  in 
its  owners,  the  Earls  of  Dunraven, 
to  whose  zealous  antiquarian  in- 
terest the  preservation  of  these 
beautiful  ruins  is  due.  Adare  Manyr 
was  built  by  the  2nd  EaHTanSTtoS: 
20  years  to  construct,  and  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  residences  in  Ire- 
land; it  is  in  very  good  taste,  of 
limestone  from  the  estate,  the  entire 
work  being  by  native  craftsmen. 
The  Friaries  are  three  ■ 

1.  The  Trinitarian  Friary,  or 

White  Abbey.  According  to  Lopez, 
who  wrote  the  history  of  the  Order 
in  these  islands,  it  was  founded 
1230.f  It  is  an  E.  Eng.  building, 
consisting  of  nave  and  choir,  and 
surmounted  by  an  embattled  tower. 
It  was  used  as  a ball-alley  early  in  the 
last  cent.,  and  was  about  to  be  turned 
into  a market-house,  when  the  first 
Earl  of  Dunraven,  in  1811,  saved  it 
from  this  desecration,  and  fitted  it 
up  as  a R.  C.  Chapel.  It  is  situated 
neartj^e  entrance  jofjtbe^ark,  and 
has'beensrfeB-fofed  with  great  care. 
There  is  some  excellent  stained 
glass  in  the  interior.  Notice  also 
the  schools,  which  are  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  Church,  to- 
gether with  a very  beautiful  Cross 
and  Well. 

2.  The  Augustinian  Friary  is 
attributed  to  John,  1st  Earl  of 
Kildare,  date  1315.  It  stands  ne^r 
th^U^iJge,  and  was  converted  in 
1807  to  the  uses  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  It  contains  on  the  N.  side, 
in  addition  to  the  nave,  choir,  and 
tower,  the  Cloisters , which  were 
restored  by  the  Earl  of  Dunraven, 
who  built  a Mausoleum  here  in  1826. 
In  1852  the  Church  was  renovated, 
and  several  stained  glass  windows 
put  up  to  members  of  the  Quin 
family.  The  refectory  was  happily 

f The  Order  was  founded  in  1198  for  the 
redemption  of  Christian  captives  from  the* 
hands  of  the  Mohammedans. 
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appropriated  for  a schoolhouse  in 
1814. 

3.  By  far  the  most  beautiful  ruin 
is  that  of  the  Franciscan  Friary, 
within  the  grounds  theJVIanor, 
though  on^rfrerTTpposite  side'" of  the 
river.  It  was  fouh^rTrri464  by 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  his 
wife  Joan,  daughter  of  James,  Earl 
of  Desmond,  who  were  buried  in  the 
choir.  This  also  has  a nave,  choir, 
and  S.  transept,  with  a very  grace- 
ful tower  rising  to  a height  of  72  ft. 
from  the  intersection ; and  attached 
to  the  transept  are  3 chapels  and  W. 
aisle.  The  Nave  measures  64  ft.  by 
19  ft.,  and  has  an  Early  Pointed 

3- light  W.  window ; the  N.  wall 
has  3 recessed  altar-tombs,  under 
which  are  arched  vaults,  but  there 
are  no  inscriptions.  The  S.  Trans. 
measures  48  ft.  by  30  ft.  (including 
W.  aisle  8 ft.);  it  is  a little  to  the 
W.  of  the  intersection,  and  has  on 
the  E.  two  beautiful  little  chapels, 
also  with  altar-tombs  ; the  3rd 
chapel  is  off  the  aisle;  the  S. 
window  has  4 lights,  and  E.  of  it  is 
an  altar-tomb  with  elliptical  arch, 
and  in  the  E.  wall  is  a piscina.  A 
door  on  the  N.  side  leads  to  the 
Cloisters , which  are  in  good  preser- 
vation, together  with  the  refectory 
and  domestic  offices.  The  Court  is 
34  ft.  sq.,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
venerable  Yew-tree.  The  Choir 
measures  44  ft.  bv  19  ft.,  and  the 
interior  has  some  elaborately  worked 
niches  and  sediiia  and  an  exquisite 

4- light  window.  The  Sediiia  (S. 
wall)  are  of  three  bays  with  well- 
made  Pointed  arches ; at  each  side 
is  a recessed  altar-tomb.  These 
monuments,  of  which  there  are  17 
now  remaining,  “have  circular 
moulded  arches,  with  moulded  trian- 
gular canopies,  the  jambs  being 
decorated  with  small  buttresses  in 
several  stages,  rising  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  canopy,  and  are  ter- 
minated by  carved  and  crocketed 
finials.” 


When  the  Earl  of  Desmond  was 
attainted  the  lands  of  the  Friary 
were  given  to  Sir  Henry  Wallop. 

There  are  2 ruined  churches  in 
the  Churchyard,  one  the  Old  Parish 
Church , the  other  a Chapel  of  14th 
cent. 

The  ruins  of  the  Castle  are  most 
extensive,  consisting  of  an  inner 
ward  surrotmded  by  a moat,  and 
enclosed  by  a spacious  quadrangle. 
The  keep  or  central  tower  (which 
may  be  ascended)  is  defended  by  a 
gateway  connected  with  the  tower 
by  a semicircular  flanking  wall  on 
one  side.  It  is  thus  placed  in  con- 
nection with  the  E.  side  of  the  inner 
court. 

The  grounds  of  the  demesne  are 
charmingly  wooded,  and  the  river 
Maigue  flowing  through  them  affords 
excellent  salmon  and  trout  fishing. 

Continuing  his  course  by  the  rail, 
the  traveller  passes  1.  Clonshire 
House , and  rt.  Hollywood.  3 m.  rt. 
is  Curragh  Chase , the  fine  seat  of 
Sir  Stephen  de  Yere,  Bart.,  situated 
in  a very  large  park,  embellished 
with  a lake  and  much  wood. 

This  district  was  long  known  as  the 
Palatine , owing  to  the  settlement  here, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Southwell 
family  of  Castle  Matrix,  early  in  the 
18th  cent.,  of  a large  number  of 
Lutheran  Protestants  who  were  driven 
from  the  Palatinate  by  the  French. 
They  were  most  thrifty  and  indus- 
trious, and  preserved,  as  noticed  by 
Mrs/Hall,  many  of  their  habits  and 
customs  down  to  modern  times ; 
they  may  still  be  identified  by  their 
names. 


Branch  to  Foynes. 

17?  m.  Ballingrane  Junction. 

Here  the  branch  line  to  Foynes 
makes  a sudden  bend  to  the  N.W., 
passing  rt.  Nantinan  Church  and 
House , and  crossing  the  Deel, 
arrives  at 
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Route  36. — Askeaton — Rathkeale. 


20f  m.  Askeaton  # (Ir.  Eas- 
Gephtine , Gephtine’s  waterfall), 
another  town  of  the  FitzGeralds, 
who,  according  to  their  wont,  de- 
fended it  by  a strong  castle,  and 
adorned  it  with  a magnificent 
abbey  for  Conventual  Franciscans 
(finished  in  1420),  in  which  James 
FitzGerald,  15th  Earl  of  Desmond 
and  High  Treasurer  of  Ireland,  was 
buried  in  1558.  The  scenery  of  the 
Deel,  which  runs  through  the 
demesne  of  Incliirourhe  More,  a 
little  above  the  line,  is  rendered 
broken  and  romantic  by  a waterfall 
and  salmon-leap ; but  below  this 
the  Deel  becomes  tidal,  allowing 
small  coasters  to  approach.  Over- 
looking the  river  from  a rock  of 
limestone  are  the  ruins  of  the  Des- 
mond’s Castle,  which  stands  on  an 
island  and  was  originally  built,  ac- 
cording to  the  6 Annals  of  Innis- 
f alien,’  by  the  English  in  1199. 
Fart  of  it  reaches  a height  of  90  ft. 
The  great  Hall , measuring  90  ft.  by 
30  ft.  and  lit  by  4 fine  windows,  is 
in  fair  preservation,  and  has  a large 
arched  vault  beneath,  which  shows 
the  basket-work  placed  to  support 
the  mortar,  according  to  a common 
custom. 

This  was  the  final  refuge  of  Garret, 
last  Earl  of  Desmond.  After  the 
battle  of  Monasteranenagh,  Sir 
Nicholas  Malby  sacked  the  town  and 
destroyed  the  Abbey,  and  the  next 
year  (1580)  it  surrendered  to  Sir 
Henry  Pelham  and  Ormonde ; the 
garrison,  terrified  at  the  power  of  the 
cannon  and  the  fate  of  the  garrison 
at  Carrigfoyle,  fired  the  castle  and 
evacuated  it.  It  figured  in  the  wars  of 
the  17th  cent.,  and  was  taken  by  Axtell 
and  demolished.  Without  the  walls 
is  a modern  building  in  which  a “ Hell- 
Fire  Club  ” of  the  18th  cent,  held  its 
orgies. 

The  Parish  Church  was  a com- 
mandery  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
and  still  shows  a portion  of  the 
ancient  building,  of  13th  cent,  date, 


in  the  ruins  of  the  S.  transept, 
which  was  separated  from  the  nave 
by  2 Early  Pointed  arches,  now 
blocked  up.  At  the  E.  end  rose 
2 towers,  square  at  the  base  and  oct- 
angular above.  The  Franciscan 
Friary  is  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
river,  a little  to  the  N.  of  the  town. 
It  had  a fine  cruciform  Church , of 
later  date  than  most  that  the  tourist 
visits  in  this  part  of  Ireland.  The 
Cloister  is  remarkably  perfect,  and 
is  enclosed  on  each  side  by  12 
Pointed  arches  of  black  marble, 
supported  by  cylindrical  columns 
with  richly  foliaged  capitals.  Like 
Monasteranenagh  it  was  allowed  to 
get  into  a disgraceful  condition, 
being  littered  with  tombstones  and 
sepulchral  remains.  It  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

Askeaton  returned  2 Members  ot 
Parliament  until  the  Union,  when 
it  was  disfranchised  and  15,000?. 
paid  to  Lords  Carrick  and  Massey. 
The  line  now  approaches  the  coasts 
and  inlets  of  the  Shannon,  and 
arrives  at  the  terminus  of 

26 J m.  Foynes,#  where  the  tra- 
veller can  embark  on  board  the 
steamer  for  Kilrush  and  Kilkee  and 
sail  out  into  the  channel  of 

“ The  spacious  Shenan  spreading  like  a sea,” 

as  Spenser  describes  it,  the  banks  of 
which  are  prettily  wooded,  although 
of  not  sufficient  height  to  be  called 
bold.  The  geologist  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  good  coal-plants 
and  shells  have  been  found  in  the 
coal-shales  near  Foynes. 


Return  to  Main  Route. 

19J  m.  Kathkeale  # (Pop.  2073) 
is  a long  straggling  place  on  the 
river  Deel,  though  the  third 
largest  town  in  Co.  Limerick,  and 
contains  some  ecclesiastical  ruins 
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Route  36. — Newcastle — Baltyhunion. 


&hd  a U.  C.  Ch.  with  a lofty  spire. 
The  Earls  of  Desmond  built  a Castle 
here,  which  was  repaired  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh, 
and  has  since  been  rendered  habit- 
able. There  are  also  remains  of  an 
E.  Eng.  Priory,  founded  by  one 
Gilbert  Harvey  in  the  13th  cent., 
and  consisting  of  side  walls,  gable, 
and  tower.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  are  Bathlceale  Abbey, 
Castle  Matrix  (Lord  Southwell), 
Beeclimount  (Gen.  T.  F.  Lloyd), 
Ballywilliam  (D.  M.  Maunsell,  Esq.), 
and  Mount  Browne . 

[Ballingarry  lies  5 m.  to  the  S.E. 
Here  is  another  Franciscan  Monastery 
in  ruins,  though  with  the  exception  of 
the  tower  there  is  little  worth  seeing  ; 
also  a castellated  building  in  the  town, 
known  as  the  Parson's  Castle;  and 
the  ruins  of  two  others,  Lissamota  and 
Woodstock , in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
country  near  Ballingarry  becomes  a 
little  more  hilly  and  striking,  rising 
at  Knockfierna  to  949  ft.  A conical 
heap  now  occupies  the  site  of  what  is 
said  to  have  been  an  ancient  temple, 
and  the  hill  is  a noted  haunt  of  the 
fairies.] 

Passing  Cahirmoyle  (E.  W. 
O’Brien,  Esq.)  at  24J  m.  is  Ardagh, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  Chalice 
that  was  found  in  a rath  near  it 
(see  p.  15). 

27 1 m.  Newcastle  # (Pop.  2200), 
on  the  river  Arra,  a small  tributary 
of  the  Deel.  After  the  death  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Desmond,  the  pro- 
perty was  granted  by  Elizabeth  to 
the  Courtenay  family  (Earls  of 
Devon),  in  whose  hands  it  still 
remains.  The  Castle , which  is  occu- 
pied as  a residence,  was  originally 
erected  by  the  Knights  Templars 
in  the  12th  cent. ; there  are  still 
several  round  and  square  towers, 
together  with  the  banqueting  hall. 

From  Newcastle  the  line  takes  a 
sweep  to  the  N.  and  climbs  Barnagh 
Hill,  passing  33J  m.  Barnagh  Stat. 


38  m.  Devon  Road  Stat.  to  41J  m. 
Abbeyfeale,  a small  uninteresting 
town,  but  situated  in  the  heart  of  a 
very  wild  district,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mullaghareirk  Mts.  A portion  of 
the  old  Cistercian  Abbey,  which  was 
a cell  to  Monasteranenagh,  is  incor- 
porated in  the  B.  C.  Chapel.  The 
line  soon  enters  Kerry,  and  keeping 
along  the  N.  bank  of  the  Feale, 
reaches 

45J  m.  Xilmorna  Stat.,  and  at 

50J  m.  Listowel  # (Ir.  Lios- 
Tuathail,  the  Fort  of  Tuathail),  a 
thriving  country  town,  with  a Pop. 
of  3566,  on  the  banks  of  the  Feale, 
which  is  a noble  salmon  and  trout 
stream,  though  rather  late  in  the 
season.  There  is  nothing  to  see  save 
a couple  of  ivy -covered  towers  of  the 
old  Castle , which  was  the  last  that 
held  out  against  Elizabeth  in  the 
Desmond  insurrection.  Coaches  run 
between  Listowel  and  Talbert  in  con- 
nection with  the  Shannon  steamers 
to  and  from  Kilrush,  thus  affording 
direct  communication  between  the 
tourist  resorts  N.  and  S.  of  the 
Shannon  estuary.  Listowel  gives 
the  title  of  Earl  to  the  Hare  family 


Delour  : Listowel  to  Ballybunion . 

From  Listowel  a single  rail,  or 
Lartigue  Ely.  (erected  by  M.  Lar- 
tigue), runs  to  Ballybunion,  # a 
little  bathing-place,  10  m.  distant, 
the  line  thereto  crossing  the  Galey, 
a tributary  of  the  Feale,  and 
passing  Liselton,  about  half-way, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there 
are  several  Forts.  The  Ely.  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country  ; 
the  engine  and  cars  run  on  a raised 
central  rail,  supported  by  tressels 
3§  ft.  high,  and  kept  in  position  by 
side  wheels  running  horizontally 
against  rails  fixed  to  the  tressels 
about  1 ft.  from  the  ground.  Bally- 
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Route  3 6.—Ballylongford. 


bunion  is  much  resorted  to  as  a 
health  resort,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  bathing-places  in  Ireland ; 
the  fine  sandy  stretch  of  shore  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a rocky 
promontory,  on  which  stands  the 
shell  of  an  old  Castle.  Entering 
from  the  W.  side  of  the  cliff  is  an 
interesting  Souterrain , running  over 
50  ft.  with  several  ramifications 
beneath  the  castle  green.  Part  of 
it  is  walled  and  roofed,  and  the 
passage  on  the  1.  of  the  entrance 
opens  into  a chamber  7 ft.  high 
and  3 ft.  9 in.  wide.f  The  coast 
at  Bally  bunion  is  famous  for  its 
caves.  “The  cliffs  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  bay  extend  in  nu- 
merous intricate  passages,  through 
which  a boat  may  pass  for  a con- 
siderable distance  parallel  with  the 
coast,  without  entering  the  open 
sea.”  The  largest  is  the  Pigeon  Cave , 
from  70  to  80  ft.  in  height ; the  Coach- 
house Cave  is  remarkable  for  the 
grand  formation  of  its  ioof.  At  low 
spring-tides  the  caves  off  the  bath- 
ing-place should  be  visited  at  night 
by  torchlight.  Tennyson  saw  these 
caves  in  1842,  and  in  one  of  them 
wrote  the  following  lines  which 
occur  in  ‘ Merlin  and  Vivien  ’ : — 

“So  dark  a forethought  rolled  about  his 
brain, 

As  on  a dull  day  in  an  ocean  cave 

The  blind  wave  feeling  round  his  long 
sea- hall — 

In  silence.” 

Half  a mile  E.  of  the  town  and  to 
the  rt.  of  the  old  chapel  is  a fine 
Fort,  and  to  the  1 , overlooking  the 
sea,  are  the  remains  of  two  others. 
The  visitor  should  ramble  up  the 
coast  to  (2  m.)  Doon , where  are  some 
detached  rocks  and  natural  arches. 
The  coast  was  well  defended  in  days 
of  yore,  as  in  this  short  walk  the 
ruins  of  no  less  than  3 castles  are 
visible.  Among  the  sandhills  on 
the  S.  side,  and  to  the  rt.  of  Killi- 

f Care  should  be  taken  in  exploring  this, 
as  at  the  fork  of  the  main  passage  the  roof 
dips  to  a height  of  14  in. 


lienny  Graveyard , are  Kitchen  Mid- 
dens, in  which  we  discovered  several 
rude  burials  with  human  remains. 
Golf  Linlcs  have  been  laid  out,  and 
a fine  new  R.  C.  Ch.  has  been  re- 
cently erected  with  a beautiful  W. 
window. 

[Some  7 m.  to  the  S.,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Ballyduff,  is  the  Round  Tower 
of  Rattoo.  The  latter,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  in  Ireland-*  is  92  ft.  in  height, 
and  48  ft.  in  circumference  at  its  base  ; 
the  cap,  which  is  14  ft.  high,  has  been 
replaced.  The  doorway  is  9 ft.  from 
the  basement,  5^  ft.  high  and  4\  ft. 
deep ; it  is  semicircular  headed,  the 
arch  being  formed  by  3 stones,  and 
ornamented  with  a flat  band.  The 
interior  of  the  tower  is  divided  into 
6 storeys,  the  uppermost  of  which  con- 
tains windows  facing  the  cardinal 
points. 

Adjoining  is  a small  Church  with 
graveyard  containing  many  large 
tombs  common  in  N.  Kerry.  The  Ch. 
is  entered  by  a low  doorway  ; it  mea- 
sures 33  ft.  8 in.  by  18  ft.  4 in.,  and 
has  a small  E.  window  of  2 lights. 
The  Tower  and  Ch.  stand  in  the 
grounds  of  Rattoo  House  (W.  Towns- 
end Jackson  Gun,  Esq.).  To  the  rt. 
of  the  entrance  gateway  is  the  Abbey 
Ch .,  90  ft.  8 in.  by  21  ft.  4 in.  The 
E.  window  is  pointed  with  3 lights  ; 
there  are  5 deeply  splayed  windows  in 
the  S.  wall,  that  at  the  W.  end  being 

ft.  inside  and  5 in.  outside.  Note 
the  Ope  above  the  middle  window, 
the  Ambry  and  Recess  at  N.E.  corner. 

The  archaeologist  should  also  visit 
Ballylongford,  where  are  the  remains  of 
a Franciscan  Abbey,  about  10  m.  to 
the  E.  of  Ballybunion.  The  ruins, 
which  are  much  neglected,  consist  of 
a nave  and  choir  (120  ft.  by  20£  ft.), 
S.  chapel,  and  the  remains  of  the  con- 
ventual buildings  of  considerable 
extent.  There  is  a good  Pointed  E. 
window  of  4 lights  ; the  S.  wall  of 
choir  has  3 windows  and  3 finely- 
carved  Sedilia.  The  tower  at  the  W. 
end  fell  many  years  ago. 

About  3 m.  to  the  N.  on  the  shores 
of  the  Shannon  stand  the  fine  ruins  of 
Carrigafoyle  Castle.,  86  ft.  high,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  O’Connors,  of  Kerry. 
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It  was  protected  on  the  river  side  by 
fortifications  on  Carrig  Island.  It  was 
defended  on  the  land  side  by  a wall 
and  strong  earthwork ; a fine  frag- 
ment of  the  wall  remains,  within 
which  is  a battery,  still  perfect,  the 
roof  showing  the  basket-work.  Portion 
of  the  great  stone  roof  of  the  Castle 
yet  remains  ; the  walls  are  7 ft.  thick  ; 
the  Tower  is  perfect ; it  is  5 stories 
high,  and  ascended  by  a stone  spiral 
staircase  of  107  steps  ; from  the  sum- 
mit a splendid  view  is  obtained.  The 
whole  is  built  of  thinly-worked  flag- 
stones, and  is  much  shattered  on  the 
W.  side.  It  was  taken,  and  the  garri- 
son entirely  destroyed,  by  Sir  Wm. 
Pelham,  who  approached  it  from  the 
river  in  1580.  It  changed  hands 
several  times  during  the  Desmond 
rebellion,  and  was  practically  dis- 
mantled at  its  suppression.] 


Main  Route. 

The  line  to  Tralee  skirts  the  base 
of  the  Stack  and  Glanna  Ruddery 
Mts.,  which,  though  of  no  great 
height,  are  wild  and  desolate  in 
appearance.  It  crosses  the  Feale, 
and  at  57?  m.  is  Lixnaw,  once  the 
seat  of  the  Earls  of  Kerry,  the  re- 
mains of  whose  Castle , which  fre- 
quently figured  in  the  Desmond 
rebellion,  adjoin  the  village.  On  a 
near  hill  is  a Monument  to  John, 
3rd  Earl  of  Kerry.  The  title  of 
Baron  of  Kerry  and  Lixnaw  in  the 
FitzMaurice  (Marquises  of  Lans- 
downe)  family  dates  from  1181.  At 

62  m.  is  Abbey dorney,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  (ruins  on  the  rt.),  founded 
here  in  the  12th  cent. 

65 1 m.  Ardfert  (see  post). 

The  view  now  gained  of  the 
Slieve  Mish  and  Dingle  Mts.,  with 
the  sharp  peaks  of  the  Reeks  rising 
over  them  to  the  1.,  is  extremely 
fine,  and  quite  repays  a dull  jour- 
ney. 


70J  m.  Tralee  # (Pop.  9318)  is 
the  largest  seaport  not  only  in 
Kerry,  but  in  the  S.W.  of  Ireland. 
It  was  anciently  written  Traigli-Li , 
the  Strand  of  the  River  Lee,  a small 
stream  that  falls  into  Tralee  Bay. 
The  port  of  Blennerville  is  about 
1 m.  distant,  and  is  connected  with 
the  town  by  a Ship  Canal,  as  the 
Tralee  river  is  remarkably  shallow. 
Large  vessels  discharge  at  Fenit, 
8 m.  distant  (with  Golf  Links), 
where  a new  Pier , joining  Samphire 
Is.  to  the  mainland,  has  been  erected 
to  which  a branch  Rly.  line  runs, 
passing  Spa,  4j  m.,  and  Kilfenora, 
6J  m.  Tralee  has  a Court  House , 
with  an  Ionic  fa9ade  on  the  1.  from 
the  Stat.,  a public  Park,  entered 
from  Denny  St.,  Barracks , and  a 
R.  C.  Ch.  with  lofty  tower,  nunneries 
and  monastery. 

History.— Tralee  is  an  ancient  place, 
and  has  been  identified  with  the  history 
and  times  of  the  Desmond  family,  as 
it  was  their  chief  seat.  In  1579  Henry 
Davells,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Munster,  came  to  the  Earl  of  Desmond 
to  induce  him  to  join  against  the 
Spaniards  wrho  had  landed  at  Smer- 
wick.  He  and  Arthur  Carter,  Provost- 
Marshal  of  Munster,  and  their  servants 
were  murdered  at  night  in  Tralee  by 
Sir  John  Desmond,  brother  of  the 
Earl  and  godson  of  Davells.  Next 
year  Sir  Wm.  Pelham,  Lord  Justice, 
and  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  assembled 
their  forces,  the  former  determining  to 
make  the  country  from  Askeaton  to 
Limerick  “ as  bare  a country  as  ever 
Spaniard  set  foot  in,”  and  he  did.  On 
his  approach  to  Tralee  the  Irish  fired 
the  town.  In  1583  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond was  tracked  to  the  wroods  of 
Glanageenty  by  Maurice  O’Moriarty, 
and  killed  by  a soldier  named  Daniel 
O’Kelly.  His  head  was  sent  to 
Ormonde,  who  sent  it  to  the  Queen, 
and  it  was  spiked  on  London  Bridge. 
The  spot  where  he  was  killed  is  still 
pointed  out  and  bears  the  name  of 
Bothar-cin-Iarla , or  the  Earl’s  Way. 
His  grave  is  to  be  seen  about  8 m.  to 
the  E.  of  the  town,  and  a little  to  the 
N.  of  the  demesne  of  Maglass,  on 
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the  road  to  Castleisland  ; when  the 
wind  comes  in  fitful  gusts  from  the 
sea  the  peasantry  call  it  the  “ Des- 
mond’s howl”  (see  p.  350).  Tralee 
Castle  was  granted  to  Sir  Ed.  Denny  on 
the  forfeiture  of  the  Desmond  Estates, 
and  it  underwent  a severe  siege  in 
1641 ; it  surrendered  to  the  Irish,  who 
abandoned  it  in  1643,  on  the  approach 
of  Lord  Inchiquin’s  forces,  leaving 
the  town  in  ashes.  The  Jacobites 
followed  the  same  example  in  1691 
on  the  approach  of  King  William’s 
troops. 

The  archaeologist  should  visit  the 
ancient  Church  of  Batass , which 
possesses  a very  characteristic 
square-headed  doorway  of  Cyclo- 
pean masonry.  The  Church  is  built 
of  old  red  sandstone,  a singular 
fact  when  we  observe  that  the 
neighbourhood  consists  of  limestone. 

Conveyances. — Rail  to  Limerick; 
rail  to  Killarney  and  Cork ; rail  to 
Dingle. 

Distances.  — Killarney,  21 J m.  ; 
Tarbert  (road),  28  m. ; Castleisland, 
11  m. ; Miiltown,  12  m. ; Killorglin 
(road),  17  m. ; Dingle,  31 J m. ; 
Limerick,  70J  m. ; Listowel,  19J  m.; 
Ardfert,  5 m. ; Fenit,  8 m. 


Excursions. 

1.  Ardfert. 

2.  Ratass. 

3.  Caherconree  (see  post). 

4.  Killarney. 

5.  Dingle. 


Tralee  to  Ardfert, 

(5  m.)  Here  are  some  of  the 
finest  remains  in  the  co.  of  Kerry. 
A monastery  was  founded  at  Ardfert 
by  St.  Brendan,  and  the  place  was 
known  as  Ardfert  Brendan.  The 
see,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
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Ireland,  is  united  with  that  of 
Limerick  and  Aghadoe.  The  Ca- 
thedral (13th  cent.)  consists  of  a 
nave  and  choir  of  E.  Eng.  date. 
The  Nave  measures  about  90  ft.  by 
25  ft.,  and  was  separated  from  the 
choir  by  a rood  loft  and  was  badly 
lighted,  having  but  two  small 
windows  in  the  N.  wall,  and  pro- 
bably some  in  the  S.,  now  destroyed. 
At  a later  period  a S.  transept  was 
added  (converted  into  a Church  in 
1670)  with  two  arches;  it  had  also 
a short  S.  aisle  opening  into  it  with 
three  arches.  The  Choir  is  lighted 
by  a beautiful  3-light  window  of 
great  height,  and  also,  on  the  S. 
side,  by  a series  of  nine  trefoil- 
headed windows.  On  either  side 
the  altar  are  niches,  one  of  them 
containing  an  Effigy , supposed  to  be 
that  of  St.  Brendan,  the  patron  saint, 
holding  a crosier  in  his  left  band, 
the  right  being  raised  in  blessing  ; 
it  was  found  early  in  the  cent,  and 
is  evidently  13th  cent.  work.  In- 
corporated with  the  N.W.  corner  of 
the  Cathedral  is  portion  of  a much 
earlier  building,  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  W.  Door- 
wayr,  a richly  decorated  example  of 
late  Hib.-Rom.  work.  To  the  N.W. 
of  the  choir  is  the  burying-place  of 
the  Countess  of  Kerry,  erected  by 
her  in  1668,  and  now  of  the  Crosbie 
family.  The  Cathedral  was  several 
times  plundered  and  burnt,  and 
finally  destroyed  in  1641.  A round 
tower,  120  ft.  in  height,  formerly 
adjoined  the  W.  front,  but  it  fell  in 
177L  Close  to  the  W.  of  the  Ca- 
thedral are  the  ruins  of  Temple-na - 
hoe , an  interesting  little  chapel  of 
about  12tli  cent.  Note  the  beau- 
tiful ornamentation  of  the  S.  window. 
Temple-na- Griffin,  a small  late 
Gothic  Church,  adjoins  it  to  the  W. 
Very  little  now  remains  of  Ardfert 
Castle,  which  stood  to  the  E.  of  the 
Cathedral,  which  was  finally  de- 
stroyed in  1641  during  the  wars  of 
that  period.  Ardfert  Abbey  became 
the  seat  of  the  Crosbie  family,  who 
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have  been  settled  here  since  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  Within  the  grounds  are 
the  mins  of  the  Franciscan  Friary, 
founded  in  1253  by  Thomas  Fitz 
Maurice,  first  Lord  of  Kerry.  They 
consist  of  a nave  and  choir,  with  a 
tower  on  the  W.,  a chapel  on  the  S., 
and  the  refectory  and  cloisters  on 
the  N.  The  Choir  is  lighted  by 
nine  windows  on  the  8.,  and  also  by 
a 5-light  E.  window  of  beautiful  de- 
sign. It  contains  five  monumental 
recesses  underneath  the  windows. 
The  S.  Chapel  is  separated  from  the 
nave  by  three  pointed  arches  with 
round  piers ; on  one  is  an  inscription 
to  the  effect  that  Donald  Fitz  Bohen 
completed  the  chapel  in  1453.  The 
window  of  the  chapel  is  particularly 
good.  Portions  of  the  domestic 
buildings  remain  showing  stone 
roofing.  The  E.  walk  of  the  cloister 
stands,  with  4 arches  supported  by 
buttresses.  Some  few  miles  to  the 
N.W.  of  Ardfert  is  Ballyheigue 
Castle,  the  seat  of  James  Dayrolles 
Crosbie,  Esq. 

From  Tralee  through  the  Dingle 
Promontory. 

Tralee  and  Castlemaine  are  the 
northern  and  southern  entrances  re- 
spectively into  the  Promontory  of 
Dingle,  or  Corkaguiny,  one  of  those 
extraordinary  prolongations  of  land 
which  are  so  common  on  the  S.  and 
S.W.  coasts  of  Ireland.  The  whole 
of  the  promontory  is  occupied  by  a 
backbone  of  mountains,  which  attain 
very  considerable  heights,  and  slope 
precipitously  down  to  the  seaboard. 
Here  they  form  magnificent  cliffs, 
especially  at  Brandon  Headon  theN. 
side,  Sybil  and  Slea  Heads  on  the  W. 
of  the  extreme  end  of  the  peninsula. 
For  the  scenery  alone  it  is  well 
worth  exploring,  while  in  prehistoric 
and  early  Christian  remains  it  is 
perhaps  the  richest  district  in  the 
British  Isles.  Boads  run  along  the 
greater  portion  of  the  N.  coast,  the 
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whole  of  the  S.  and  two  rOads  cross 
it.  The  tourist,  however,  has  the 
advantage  of  a Light  Bailway  from 
Tralee  to  Dingle,  opened  in  1891, 
and  which  was  laid  down  at  a cost 
of  150,000Z.  Like  other  similar  lines 
in  Ireland  it  keeps  to  the  road 
throughout  its  whole  course,  making 
such  slight  deviations  as  the  nature 
of  the  ground  required.  The 
gradients  in  places  are  very  steep. 
By  arranging  beforehand  a car  can 
be  had  at  Castlegregory,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  journey  to  Dingle 
made  through  the  fine  Connor  Puss, 

Passing  Blennerville,  2 in.,  the 
route  skirts  the  S.  shore  of  the  bay 
of  Tralee,  close  at  the  foot  of  Caher- 
conree  and  Baurtregaum,  which  rise 
abruptly  to  the  heights  of  2715  ft. 
and  2790  ft.  A little  tarn  under  the 
rugged  escarpments  of  the  former 
mountain  gives  birth  to  the  Derry- 
more  stream,  which  is  crossed  at 
5 m. 

Caherconree,  with  remains  of  a 
great  stone  fort  near  the  summit, 
can  be  ascendeed  from  here;  but 
an  easier  route  is  from  Castle- 
gregory Junct.,  or  the  village  of 
Camp,  up  Glen  Fas  which  is 
drained  by  the  Finglas  river.  The 
climb  is  obvious ; the  name  implies 
the  Fort  of  Curoi  Mac  Daire,  King 
of  W.  Munster,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  place 
figures  in  Early  Irish  romantic 
tales.  The  Cathair  is  situated  at 
an  elevation  of  2050  ft.,  and  it  is, 
we  believe,  the  highest  in  the  British 
Isles.  It  consists  of  a stone  rampart 
about  350  ft.  long,  and  cuts  off  a 
projecting  spur  of  rock  that  drops 
in  a sheer  cliff  of  a couple  of 
hundred  feet.  From  here  or  from 
the  summit  a magnificent  panorama 
is  to  be  had  on  a clear  day. 

At  Killelton,  on  the  slope  of 
the  hills  to  the  1.,  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  Church , dating  pro« 
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bably  from  the  6th  cent.  At  10  m. 
is  Castlegregory  Junction. 

[Here  a branch  is  given  off  to  Castle- 
gregory (16  m.),  a little  triangular- 
shaped town  at  the  foot  of  Beenoskee, 
2713  ft.,  and  close  to  Lough  Gill,  a 
small  sheet  of  water.  Here  a sandy 
promontory  is  thrown  out  to  the  N.  of 
4 m.  in  length,  that  divides  the  Bays 
of  Tralee  and  Brandon.  The  coast  of 
the  latter  is  fringed  with  a fine  Strand 
6 m.  long.  Castlegregory  has  Golf 
Linlcs , and  the  sea-bathing  is  excellent. 
The  termination  of  this  peninsula, 
however,  is  rugged  and  dangerous, 
and  is,  moreover,  guarded  by  a series 
of  rocky  islands,  known  as  the  Seven 
Hogs  or  Magharees.  On  the  largest 
of  these,  Illauntannig , are  primitive 
remains  perched  on  the  edge  of  the 
low  cliffs.  They  include  the  ruins  of 
a small  monastic  establishment,  two 
oratories,  three  clochauns,  and  three 
burial-places,  all  surrounded  by  a 
wall  18  ft.  thick.  Brandon  Mount, 
with  its  magnificent  cliffs,  is  the 
principal  object  in  the  landscape, 
rising  to  the  great  height  of  3126  ft. ; 
it  also  stretches  out  N.  and  S.,  so  as 
almost  entirely  to  fill  up  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  promontory.  On  the 
sea  side  particularly  the  precipices  are 
tremendous,  and  descend  with  such 
sudden  escarpments  as  to  forbid  the 
approach  of  the  road,  which  is  there- 
fore necessarily  deflected  towards  the 
S.W.,  crossing  over  to  Dingle  by 
Connor  Pass,  a fine  defile  between 
Bally sitteragh  (2050  ft.),  an  outlier  of 
Brandon,  and  Connor  Mountains.  On 
the  rt.  are  a couple  of  small  tarns 
drained  by  the  Owenmore,  and  further 
is  Lough  Cruttia , shadowed  by  Bran- 
don Peak  and  Hill.  The  road 
climbs  steeply  and  was  skilfully 
carried  through  the  rocky  defile  for 
several  miles,  reaching  a height  of 
1300  ft.  As  the  road  emerges  from 
the  defile,  the  tourist  gains  exquisite 
views  of  Dingle  Bay  and  the  opposite 
mountains  of  the  Iveragh  peninsula. 
Both  Brandon  Mount  and  Connor  Hill 
(2134  ft.)  are  admirable  localities  for 
the  botanist,  many  beautiful  ferns  and 
plants  finding  a habitation  in  their 
savage  cliffs ; amongst  others  Tricho- 
manes  radicans}  Poa  alpina , Oxyria 


reniformis , Sibthorpia  JEarOpcea,  Sails- 
surea  alpina , Pyrethrum  maritirnum , 
Saxifraga  qffinis , S.  ccespitosa , 8. 
argent  ea,  and  S.  geum .] 

Leaving  the  junction  the  line 
strikes  inland,  following  the  road, 
and  crosses  the  Finglas  River,  which 
rises  in  Caherbla  (1926  ft.),  passes 
the  village  of  Camp,  and  climbs  by 
a steep  ascent  the  slope  of  Knockbeg 
(rt.)  until  it  reaches  800  ft.,  and 
gradually  descending,  arrives  at 

21  m.  Anascaul,  prettily  situated 
near  the  shores  of  Dingle  Bay.  The 
line  now  runs  W.,  and  good  views 
are  had  of  Croaghskearda  (2001  ft.), 
a well  defined  peak  on  the  rt. 
Fine  views  are  also  had  across 
Dingle  Bay  of  the  bold  coastline 
and  heights  of  the  Iveragh  penin- 
sula travelled  in  the  journey  from 
Killarney  to  Cahersiveen,  by  a line 
no  less  daringly  constructed  than 
this.  Prominent  on  the  coast  below 
is  Minard  Castle , built  by  the 
Knights  of  Kerry,  and  which  figured 
in  the  wars  of  1641.  About  30  m. 
at  Ball  intag gart  on  the  1.  is  a 
Killeen  (burial-ground  for  un- 
baptised infants  and  suicides),  and 
strewn  about  the  enclosure  are  9 
Ogham  Stones , three  of  which  have 
incised  crosses  of  an  early  pattern. 

31J  m.  Dingle  # (Pop.  1764)  is  one 
of  the  most  westerly  towns  in 
Ireland.  It  is  a poor  place,  but  is 
finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  Bally- 
si  tteragh,  2050  ft.,  and  at  the  head 
oi Dingle  Harbour , a snug,  sheltered 
bay,  on  the  W.  shore  of  which  are 
the  grounds  and  mansion  of  Burn- 
liam , the  seat  of  Lord  Ventry.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbour  is  very 
narrow,  but  has  a Lighthouse  and 
beacons  to  direct  vessels.  The 
opening  of  the  new  railway  has 
already  given  an  impetus  to  the 
fishing  industry  in  the  district. 

Dingle  was  once  a walled  town,  and 
was  incorporated  in  1585  by  Elizabeth, 
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who  gave  300?.  towards  its  defences,  it 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  English 
in  the  Desmond  rebellion.  Like 
Galway  it  had  frequent  intercourse 
with  Spain,  and  many  of  the  houses 
were  built  with  Spanish  features. 
Its  ancient  name  was  Daingean-ui- 
Chuis,  the  fortress  of  O’Cush,  an  Irish 
chief,  or  as  some  assert  the  Castle  of 
Hussey,  an  Ang.-Norm.  settler.  There 
is  a tomb  of  the  Desmonds  in  the 
Churchyard.  The  whole  district  of 
Corkaguiny  is,  as  we  hav©  already 
said,  very  rich  in  antiquarian  remains, 
containing  as  it  does  cashels,  beehive- 
huts,  oratories,  churches,  Ogham  and 
pillar-stones,  crosses,  castles,  etc. 
Those  interested  in  pre-historic  remains 
should  make  Dingle  their  headquarters 
for  a few  days  ; the  Ordnance  sheets 
are  necessary,  and  the  services  of  a 
guide  are  easily  obtained. 

A good  view  of  the  neighbourhood 
which  the  tourist  intends  to  explore 
can  be  immediately  had  by  ascending 
for  a short  distance  the  slope  of 
Ballysitteragh. 

A narrow  neck  of  land,  of  about 
1 m.  in  breadth,  separates  the 
harbour  of  Dingle  from  that  of 
Ventry,  which  is  considerably  larger, 
though  much  more  exposed  to  S.W. 
gales.  This  neck  of  land  is  said  by 
tradition  to  have  been  the  very  last 
piece  of  ground  occupied  by  the 
Danes  in  Ireland.  The  village  of 
Ventry  is  situated  at  the  N.  of  the 
harbour,  near  the  termination  of  a 
smooth  strand.  At  Fahan,  a village 
a little  to  the  W.  of  Ventry,  is  the 
most  remarkable  collection  of  ancient 
beehive-huts  in  Ireland,  to  which 
we  shall  presently  refer.  The 
distance  between  Dingle  and  the 
opposite  coast  is  so  small  that  a good 
deal  of  intercourse  is  carried  on 
between  this  district  and  that  of 
Iveragh,  in  which  Cahersiveen  is 
situated  (Ete.  35) ; and  the  tourist 
who  is  bound  for  Valencia  and 
Waterville  cannot  do  better  than 
sail  across,  always  provided  that  the 
weather  is  settled  and  the  wind  fair. 
To  the  W.  of  Ventry  the  promontory 
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is  terminated  by  Eagle  Mountain, 
1695  ft.,  a tine  abrupt  hill,  ending 
seaward  at  Dunmore  Head. 

Various  legends  are  in  existence 
with  respect  to  the  former  colonisa- 
tion of  the  Dingle  promontory  by 
the  Spanish.  Two  attempts  were 
made  at  invasion  in  the  16th  cent., 
and  3 m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Ventry  is 
Ferriter's  Gove , where,  in  1579, 
Dr.  Nicholas  Sanders,  the  Pope’s 
Nuncio,  and  80  Spaniards,  landed 
and  built  a fort.  It  was  situated  on 
a rocky  projection  which  overlooked 
Smerwick  Harbour,  and  was  called 
Fort-del-  Or o,  where  a vessel  of 
Frobisher’s  was  wrecked  the  year 
before,  laden  as  he  thought  with 
gold,  but  in  reality  with  pyrites. 
Next  year  another  force  landed, 
chiefly  Italians,  estimated  at  over 
600  men.  The  place  was  taken 
by  the  Lord  Deputy  Grey  and  the 
garrison  put  to  the  sword,  Ealeigh  (?) 
and  Mackworth  being  the  captains 
who  superintended  the  butchery.f 
The  remains  of  the  encampments  arc 
to  be  seen  at  Smerwick,  which  is  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Smerwick  Harbour , 
a fine  sheltered  bay,  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  headland  of  the  Three 
Sisters,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  rising 
ground  of  Brandon  Mountain.  In 
this  neighbourhood  is  one  of  the  finest 
ranges  of  Sea  Cliffs  in  Munster,  the 
chief  elevations  being  Sibyl  Head, 
the  Three  Sisters,  Bally david  Head, 
and  Brandon  Head,  varying  in 
height  from  700  to  1000  ft. 

f Grey  was  censured  by  some,  but  the 
Queen  approved,  and  the  best  defence  of 
him  that  can  be  given,  that  it  was  a cruel 
age,  is,  after  all,  not  a good  one.  Kingsley 
puts  the  best  face  on  it  in  ‘ Westward  Ho’ : 
“It  was  done;  and  it  never  needed  to  be 
done  again.  The  hint  was  severe  but  it 
was  sufficient.  Many  years  passed  before  a 
Spaniard  set  foot  again  in  Ireland.” 

Mackworth  fell  afterwards  into  the  hands 
of  the  O’Connors  of  Offaly,  and  was  horribly 
mutilated  and  flayed  alive.  Sanders,  an  able 
agent  of  Rome,  escaped,  but  died  miserably 
three  years  afterwards  in  the  woods  of 
Clonlish.  Raleigh’s  presence  at  the  siege 
has  been  denied  and  apparently  with  strong 
proof. 
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Tiie  most,  peculiar  features  of  tlie 
district  are  met  with  in  the  Blasket 
Islands,  that  lie  off  the  land,  and 
are  frightfully  ironbound.  In  the 
Great  BlasJcet , 3f  m.  long,  the  cliff  of 
Slievedonagh,  on  the  N.  side,  rises 
steeply  from  the  water  to  a height  of 
937  ft.,  and  Croaghmore  961  ft.  Fur- 
ther out  is  Tearaght  Island , a lofty 
rock  of  602  ft.,  also  rising  out  of  the 
water  in  a similar  manner  to  the 
Skellig  (Rte.  35)  ; on  it  is  a Lighthouse 
(275  ft.)  with  a group  flashing  light 
visible  22  m.  at  sea.  To  the  1ST.  of  the 
Blasket  is  Inishtooskert , where  are  to 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  St.  Brendan’s 
Oratory.  To  the  south  is  the  island 
of  Inishvicfcillane , to  the  south-west 
of  which  are  the  Foze  Rod's. 

The  Dingle  promontory  has  been 
called  the  key  to  the  geological 
structure  of  the  S.  of  Ireland.  It  con- 
tains— 1,  Upper  Silurians  ; 2,  Tile- 
stones,  with  Pentamerus  Knightii ; 
3,  Glengarriff  grits  ; 4,  Dingle  beds, 
which  latter  are  really  a subor- 
dinate division  of  the  old  red, 
consisting  of  red  slates  and  sand- 
stones with  thick  beds  of  conglome- 
rate intermixed  with  pebbles  of  Sil. 
limestone  and  fragments  of  jasper 
and  hornstone.  Above  these  are 
red  sandstones  passing  conformably 
into  yellow  sandstones  and  carboni- 
ferous shales.  The  geologist  will 
And  good  Sil.  fossils  at  Ferriter’s 
Cove,  and  some  fine  sections  betwreen 
Sibyl  Head  and  the  Slieve  Mish 
Mountains,  and  again  from  Brandon 
Head  to  Bull’s  Head. 

Antiquities — We  can  here  only  briefly 
indicate  the  extraordinary  number  of 
antiquarian  remains  covering  the  sec- 
tion of  the  peninsula  lying  W.  of 
a line  from  Dingle  to  Smerwick 
Harbour  on  the  N.E.  From  70  to 
80  of  these  primitive  remains  lie  be- 
tween Ventry  and  Mt.  Eagle,  which 
rises  over  the  Blasket  Sound  to  the 
N.  of  Slea  Head.  Of  these  the  Fahan 
group  of  stone  forts  and  clochauns 
are  the  most  remarkable,  and  show 
that  a considerable  population  once 
existed  in  this  wild  region  ; the  place 
has  hence  been  called  “ The  Ancfient 
City  of  Fahan.”  The  Fort  of  Dunbeg, 
about  2 m.  E.  of  Slea  Head,  has  a 
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massive  stone  rampart,  15  to  25  ft* 
thick,  cutting  off  a triangular  projec- 
tion of  the  headland.  The  entrance  is 
3^  ft.  high,  and  3 ft.  wide,  inclining  to 
2 ft.  at  the  top.  The  original  entrance 
was  7 ft.  wide,  and  when  reduced 
spaces  were  left  for  the  reception  of  a 
heavy  log  to  defend  the  passage.  Half- 
way through  are  similar  recesses  for  a 
like  purpose.  Two  guard-rooms  opened 
into  the  inner  court,  and  a most  inte- 
resting feature  consists  of  squints  com- 
municating from  each  with  the  passage. 
A subterranean  passage  has  been  dis- 
covered from  the  entrance  outwards. 
The  fort  of  Cahernamactirech  lies  \ m. 
to  the  W.  Many  of  the  clochauns 
show  curious  features — some  are  double 
and  triple,  and  souterrains  have  been 
found  with  entrances  from  the  floors 
of  a few.  The  defences  of  Dunmore 
are  greatly  impaired,  but  a great 
rampart  1300  ft.  long  and  fosse  cut 
off  the  headland  to  the  W. 

About  2 m.  N.  of  Dingle  is  the  fine 
stone-faced  fort  of  Ballyhcabought , 
100  ft.  in  diam.  The  rampart  is  12 
to  14  ft.  thick,  the  fosse  22  ft.  wide, 
and  greatest  depth  20  ft.  ; beyond 
this  is  another  breastwork  and  fosse. 
Within  the  central  enclosure  are  the 
remains  of  several  clochauns. 

The  neighbourhood  E.  of  Smerwick 
Harbour  abounds  with  ancient  remains. 
Among  these  are : Kilmalkedar  Church, 
several  bee-hive  cells  in  the  fields  to  the 
N.W.  ; a pagan  fort  with  more  cells 
and  souterrains,  called  Caherdorgan, 
\ m.  S. ; an  oratory  \ m.  W.  of  the 
Church  ; the  Castle  and  Oratory  of 
Gallerus  ; the  Chancellor’s  House  \ m. 
S.  of  the  Church  ; some  conventual 
buildings  near  it  to  the  W. 

Kilmalkedar  Church  (12th  cent.), 

5 m.  N.W.  of  Dingle,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  remains  in  Ireland. 
It  seems  originally  to  have  consisted 
of  a nave  and  apsidal  recess,  the 
latter  soon  afterwards  being  replaced 
by  a chancel.  The  inside  dimensions 
are : nave,  27  ft.  2 in.  by  17£  ft. ; 
chancel,  17  ft.  4 in.  by  11  ft.  4 in. 
The  W.  Doorway  is  a fine  example 
of  Hib.-Rom.  style,  with  inclined 
jambs.  It  has  a plain  tympanum 
and  round  arch  of  2 orders.  The 
N.  and  S.  walls  of  the  nave  are  deco- 
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rated  with  5 half  round  projecting 
pilasters.  There  is  a single  round- 
headed  window  on  each  wall,  and  the 
chancel  has  one  in  the  E.  wall  and 
another  in  the  S.  The  chancel  arch 
has  two  orders  of  mouldings,  the  inner 
ornamented  with  chevrons,  and  the 
outer  with  a roll  and  pellet-band  ; and 
the  soffit  is  enriched  with  carved 
diamond-shaped  rosettes.  Both  nave 
and  chancel  had  stone  roofs,  laid  in 
horizontal  overlapping  courses,  por- 
tions of  which  still  remain  next  the 
eaves  and  against  the  gables,  the  rest 
having  fallen  in.  Note  the  projection 
on  the  side  walls  and  roof ; also  the 
winged  finial  belonging  to  the  apex  of 
the  gable,  now  placed  on  the  floor 
within.  In  the  Churchyard  are  a cross, 
sun-dial,  Ogham  stone,  2 inscribed 
(one  called  bv  Petrie  an  abacedarium) , 
and  several  holed-stones. 

The  ruined  Oratory  at  Kilmalkedar 
belongs  to  the  oldest  type  of  Christian 
buildings  ; it  measures  inside  17^  ft. 
by  3^  ft.,  and  the  walls  are  from  3 ft. 
to  3 ft.  9 in.  thick. 

td  The  Oratory  of  Gallerus,  1 m.  S.W.,  is 

^ the  most  beautiful  of  these  early  Chris- 
tian remains,  and  “as  a specimen,” 
says  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen,  “ of  the 
most  perfect  workmanship  in  dry  rubble 
masonry,  it  excels  anything  of  its  kind 
to  be  found  in  Ireland,  or,  indeed, 
elsewhere.”  The  plan  is  rectangular  ; 
it  measures  15^  ft.  in  length  by  10  ft. 
in  breadth  inside,  and  22  ft.  by  18^  ft. 
outside ; while  its  height  to  the  apex 
of  the  roof  is  16  ft.,  the  roof  being 
formed  by  the  gradual  approximation 
of  the  side  walls  from  the  base  up- 
wards. It  is  entered  by  a square- 
headed doorway  with  inclining  jambs 
5^  ft.  high  (outside),  in  the  W.  gable. 
On  each  side  above  the  lintel  within 
is  a projecting  stone  with  square 
holes  in  which  the  door  -was  hung. 
The  E.  wall  has  a deeply  splayed 
window  ; it  measures  15  in.  by  10  in. 
outside,  and  39  in.  by  21  in.  inside, 
inclining  to  18  in.  at  the  top.  At  the 
apex  of  the  E.  gable  is  the  socket  of  a 
mutilated  cross.  The  Oratory  is  built 
of  purple  gritstone  of  the  district,  and 
not  of  greenstone,  as  Petrie  says. 
Close  to  the  N.E.  side  is  a Slab  with  in- 
cised cross  in  circle,  and  an  inscription. 


At  Temple  Gael,  3 m.  N.W.  of 
Dingle,  are  some  remains  of  the 
Oratory  and  Well  of  St.  Monachan, 
together  with  a Pillar-stone  inscribed 
with  Ogham  characters.  The  Oratory 
differs  from  the  others  in  having  a 
straight  batter  in  the  walls  and  not  a 
curved.  On  the  N.  side  is  a Killeen , 
and  among  the  little  graves  are  three 
stones  with  early  incised  crosses. 

St.  Brendan. — This  district  is  closely 
associated  with  St.  Brendan.  He  was 
born  at  Fenit  in  483,  and  whether  he 
built  an  oratory  or  not  on  Mount 
Brandon,  it  became  associated  with  his 
name.  It  became  a great  place  of 
pilgrimage,  and  a passable  roadway 
was  made  over  hill  and  bog  for 
7 miles,  from  Kilmalkedar  to  its 
summit,  -which  was  known  as  “ the 
Way  of  the  Saints.”  A public  pil- 
grimage was  held  there  in  1868,  when 
20,000  people  assembled.  St.  Brendan 
was  a “Christian  Ulysses,”  and  the 
story  of  his  voyages,  which  lasted 
seven  years,  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  the  middle  ages,  and  many 
metrical  and  prose  versions  of  it  were 
written,  several  of  which  are  extant. 
So  firm  was  the  belief  in  his  dis- 
coveries that  expeditions  were  fitted 
out  by  the  Spaniards  in  search  of 
his  island  in  the  W.  in  the  16th  cent. 
From  a bay  sheltered  by  lofty  Mount 
Brandon  he  started,  says  the  legend, 
in  search  of  the  “ Land  of  Promise 
of  the  Saints” 

“ In  the  wicker  boat,  with  ox-skins  covered 
o’er,” 

for  the  far  Atlantic  land ; and  “ di- 
recting his  course  towards  the  south- 
west, in  order  to  meet  the  summer 
solstice,  or  what  we  wmuld  call  the 
tropic,  after  a long  and  rough  voyage, 
his  little  bark  being  well  provisioned, 
he  came  to  summer  seas,  where  he 
was  carried  along  without  the  aid  of 
sail  or  oar  for  many  a long  day. 
This,  it  is  presumed,  was  the  ‘ Gulf 
Stream,’  and  which  brought  his  vessel 
to  shore  somewhere  about  the  Vir- 
ginian Capes,  or  where  the  American 
coast  runs  eastward  and  forms  the  New 
England  States.” — Caesar  Otway.  The 
fact  that  the  Gulf  Stream  flows  in 
exactly  the  contrary  direction,  rather 
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disturbs  Mr.  Otway  s version  of  the 
legend. 

The  legend  tells  among  other  strange 
adventures  how  he  met  with  Judas 
Iscariot  perched  on  an  iceberg  storm - 
tossed  in  the  sea,  who  was  allowed 
this  “refreshing  coolness”  on  Sun- 
days and  church  festivals,  because  of  a 
cloth  he  once  threw  to  a leper.  It  is 
the  subject  of  a poem  by  Matthew 
Arnold.  St.  Brendan  died  in  576,  and 
was  buried  at  Clonfert  (see  p.  224). 


Excursions. 

The  following  can  be  recom- 
mended from  Dingle,  in  which  some 
of  the  antiquities  may  be  in- 
cluded : — 

1.  To  the  Cliffs  at  Sibyl  Head, 

which  are  very  fine,  and  almost 
sheer  for  3 m.  ; they  can  easily  be 
visited  by  taking  a car  to  Ferriter’s 
Cove.  If  the  tide  is  out  the  drive 
can  be  continued  and  the  sands  of 
Smerwick  Harbour  crossed,  and  the 
return  made  by  Gallerus  and  Kil- 
malkedar. 

Directions  for  a pedestrian : Turn 
off  to  the  rt.  after  passing  the 
mill  at  Milltown,  and  proceed  by 
Gallerus  and  across  the  sands  at  the 
end  of  Smerwick  Harbour.  Return 
by  the  regular  road  as  far  as  the 
ruined  castle  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
above  Yen  try;  then  turn  to  the  1. 
and  keep  along  an  old  road  which 
leads  into  the  main  road  again  half- 
way between  Ventry  and  Dingle. 
The  distance  will  be  about  20  m. 

2.  To  Brandon  Head. — Take  a car 
to  Coosavaddig  (9  m.),  from  whence 
it  is  a steep  climb  of  3 or  4 m.  to  the 
top  of  the  Head,  which  attains  a 
height  of  1238  ft.  and  affords 
splendid  sea  views.  This  can  be 
included  in  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Bran- 
don. 


The  ascent  can  be  made  either  from 
the  W.  or  Ballybrack  side,  or  from 
the  Cloghane  or  E.  side.  The  for- 
mer is  the  easier ; but  the  finest 
view  is  obtained  by  the  latter  route, 
passing  through  a wild  glen  with 
precipices  on  every  side.  On  the 
summit  is  a cairn,  and  on  the  N. 
side  a circle  of  standing  stones, 
15  yds.  in  diam. ; on  the  S.  slope  is  a 
smaller  circle  and  a mound  of  earth 
called  St.  Brendan’s  hermitage.  The 
view  embraces  northwards  Tralee 
Bay,  round  Kerry  Head,  and  across 
the  mouth  of  the  Shannon;  east- 
wards the  highlands  of  Kerry  to  the 
Reeks ; and  southwards  the  splendid 
coast  line  of  Dingle  Bay  and  the 
mountain  masses  of  the  Iveragh 
promontory.  It  would  be  advisable 
to  take  a guide  for  this  route. 

4.  Bally david  Head.  Take  car  to 
Feohanagh,  via  Ballybrack  (8  m.)  or 
Kilmalkedar  (9  m.),  from  which  the 
cliffs  (about  800  ft.)  are  a couple  of 
miles  distant. 

5.  Take  a car  to  Fahan  (8  m.), 
then  round  Slea  Head  by  Dunquin, 
and  from  thence  back  to  Dingle  by 
the  inland  road,  touching  the  coast 
again  at  Yen  try.  There  is  a splendid 
view  from  the  top  of  the  hill  between 
Dunquin  and  Yentry.  Distance  from 
Fahan  about  12  m.  This  may  be 
taken  in  the  excursion  to  Sibyl  Head, 
as  the  new  road  has  been  completed 
and  runs  round  the  coast  by  (Jlogher 
Head  to  Ferriter’s  Cove. 

6.  The  Coumanare  Lakes.  — • 
Ascend  Connor  Hill  (4  m.)  and  strike 
oft*  to  the  rt.,  keeping  in  a N.E. 
direction  for  about  1 in.,  when  the 
lakes  become  visible.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  a number  of  arrow- 
heads have  been  found  on  Connor 
Hill.  Tradition  speaks  of  a great 
battle. 


6.  To  the  Blaskets  by  boat. — The 
3.  Brandon  Mountain  (3127  ft.). — islands  are  wild  and  stern  and  pre- 
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sent  stupendous  cliffs  to  the  sea, 
which  in  a storm  rages  round  them 
with  terrific  grandeur. 

7.  The  Cliffs  of  Esk,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  Dingle  Harbour. 

The  return  from  Dingle  can  be 
taken  by  the  S.  road,  which  is  finer 
than  the  N.,  owing  partly  to  the 
greater  abruptness  of  the  hills  and 
the  magnificent  views  of  the  oppo- 
site coast.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  village  of  Anascaul,  on  the 
river  Owenascaul,  there  are  several 
Forts.  From  here  there  are  2 roads 
to  Inch,  the  main  which  ascends 
inland,  and  the  other  which  keeps 
to  the  coast  at  a height  of  from  one 
to  two  hundred  feet,  affording  splen- 
did views  across  Dingle  Bay  and 
inland  to  the  Reeks.  At  15  m. 
Inch,  a pretty  village,  a peninsula 
runs  into  the  sea,  separating  Castle- 
maine  Harbour  from  Dingle  Bay. 
It  is  about  3 m.  long,  J m.  wide,  and 
consists  of  a range  of  sandhills  from 
30  to  40  ft.  high.  The  road  now 
enters  the  sandy  flats  of  the  Castle- 
maine  river,  and  keeps  along  the 
N.  side  of  Oastlemaine  Harbour  to 
the  town  of  Castlemaine  (28  m.), 
from  which  Stat.  the  tourist  can 
train  to  Killarney  or  Tralee. 


ROUTE  37. 

The  Shannon  Route:  limerick 

TO  KILRUSH,  BY  STEAMER.  TO 

KILLALOE  AND  LOUGH  DERG. 

Limerick#  (Pop.  38,085).  As 
we  have  already  seen,  Limerick  is 
accessible  by  rail  direct  from  Dublin 
(Rte.  27) ; Waterford  (Rte.  30) ; 
Cork  (Rte.  27,  and  p.  481,  reversed) ; 
and  Killarney,  via  Tralee  (p.  466; 
Rte.  36,  reversed).  It  combines  the 
associations  of  one  of  Ireland’s  his- 
torical cities  with  the  improvements 
of  modern  towns,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  one  of  the  neatest  and  best 
built  in  the  kingdom. 

History.— Its  name  Limerick  is  de- 
rived from  the  Irish  Luimneach , the 
name  of  a portion  of  the  Shannon,  by 
the  corruption  of  n to  r.  Like  most 
of  the  Irish  seaports,  it  was  founded 
in  the  9th  cent,  by  the  Danes,  who 
were  subdued  by  Brian  Boru  when 
he  assumed  the  sovereignty  over 
Munster,  and  Limerick  thus  became 
the  royal  city  of  the  Munster  kings. 
After  passing  through  the  usual  stages 
of  intestine  native  war,  its  next  im- 
portant epoch  was  marked  by  the 
erection  of  a strong  fortress  by  King 
John,  who  committed  the  care  of  it  to 
the  charge  of  William  de  Burgh. 
Bruce  took  it  in  1316,  and  remained 
there  for  some  months.  From  that 
time,  with  a few  intervals  of  check, 
it  steadily  gained  in  importance  until 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  it  was 
made  the  “ centre  of  civil  and  military 
administration.”  In  1641  it  held  out 
for  some  time  against  the  Irish,  but 
was  taken  by  them.  It  was  defended 
in  1651  by  Hugh  O’Neill  against 
Ireton  during  a six  months’  siege. 
Here  next  year  Ireton  died  of  the 
plague.  But  the  great  episode  in  the 
history  of  Limerick  took  place  during 
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the  wars  of  William  and  James,  when 
the  events  occurred  which  fastened 
on  it  the  name  of  the  “City  of  the 
Violated  Treaty.”  After  the  fall  of 
Athlone  and  Galway,  Tyrconnel,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  still  held  Limerick 
as  the  last  stronghold  that  King 
James  possessed,  the  city  having  been 
previously  unsuccessfully  assaulted  by 
the  English  under  William  at  the 
head  of  about  26,000  men  in  1690. 
Lauzun,  the  French  general,  said  “it 
could  be  taken  with  roasted  apples,” 
and  leaving  it  to  its  fate  went  to 
Galway  and  embarked  for  France. 
William’s  army  were  wanting  in 
artillery,  and  he  awaited  the  arrival 
of  a heavy  siege  train  from  Dublin. 
The  convoy  was  arrested  by  Sarsfield, 
who  started  at  night  with  600  horse- 
men on  the  Clare  side  and  crossed 
the  Shannon  at  Killaloe.  The  next 
night  he  fell  oh  them  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  train.  He  filled  the 
cannon  with  powder,  buried  the  mouths 
in  the  earth,  and  firing  the  whole 
utterly  destroyed  them.  More  cannon 
arrived  from  Waterford,  and  William 
pressed  forward  the  siege.  On  the 
27th  Aug.  a breach  having  been 
effected,  a terrific  assault  was  made 
lasting  four  hours,  in  which  the  women 
of  Limerick  were  conspicuous  in  the 
defence  ; the  besiegers  were  repulsed, 
losing  about  2000  men.  In  consequence 
of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground  and 
the  advanced  season  William  raised 
the  siege.  A fit  of  apoplexy  carried 
off  Tyrconnel,  when  the  government, 
both  civil  and  military,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  D’Usson  and  Sarsfield. 
Gink  ell,  the  commander  of  the  English 
army,  endeavoured  to  take  the  town 
by  an  attack  on  the  fort  which  over- 
looked and  protected  the  Thomond 
Bridge.  “In  a short  time  the  fort 
was  stormed.  The  soldiers  who  had 
garrisoned  it  fled  in  confusion  to  the 
city.  The  Town  Major,  a French 
officer,  who  commanded  at  the  Tho- 
mond Gate,  afraid  that  the  pursuers 
would  enter  with  the  fugitives,  ordered 
that  part  of  the  bridge  which  was 
nearest  to  the  city  to  be  drawn  up. 
Many  of  the  Irish  went  headlong  into 
the  stream  and  perished  there.  Others 
cried  for  quarter,  and  held  up  their 
handkerchiefs  in  token  of  submission. 


But  the  conquerors  were  mad  with 
rage,  their  cruelty  could  not  be  imme- 
diately restrained,  and  no  prisoners 
were  made  till  the  heads  of  corpses 
rose  above  the  parapet.  The  garrison 
of  the  fort  had  consisted  of  about  800 
men.  Of  these  only  120  escaped  into 
Li  m eri  ck . ” — M acaulay . 

The  result  of  this  capture  was  the 
fall  of  James’s  power  in  Ireland,  and 
the  signing  of  the  famous  treaty  on 
the  Stone  near  the  bridge  on  3rd  Oct., 
1691,  the  9th  article  of  which  provided 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  should  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  of  their  religion 
as  they  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  that  William  and 
Mary  would  endeavour  to  ensure  them 
immunity  from  disturbance  on  account 
of  their  religion.  This  article,  how- 
ever, was  never  carried  into  effect 
through  no  fault  of  William.  Large 
numbers  of  the  Irish  soldiers  took 
service  under  France,  and  formed  the 
Irish  Brigade  famous  in  after  years 
in  continental  wars.  Sarsfield  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Landen  (1693), 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  in 
the  next  half  century  450,000  Irish- 
men died  in  the  French  service.  For 
seventy  years  after  the  siege  the  city 
was  maintained  as  a fortress,  and  its 
ramparts  and  gates  kept  in  repair  and 
guarded.  In  1760  it  was  abandoned 
as  such,  its  defences  dismantled,  and 
the  city  thus  freed,  rapidly  extended 
its  boundaries.  The  city  has,  how- 
ever, since  been  a station  for  a large 
quantity  of  troops,  and  is  at  the 
present  day  one  of  the  most  bustling 
and  pleasant  garrison  towns. 

Limerick  is  situated  in  a broad 
plain,  watered  by  the  Shannon,  and 
backed  up  in  the  distance  by  the 
hills  of  Clare  and  Killaloe.  The 
river,  which  soon  becomes  an  es- 
tuary, rolls  in  a magnificent  and 
broad  stream  through  the  heart  of 
the  town,  and  sends  off  a consider- 
able branch  called  the  Abbey  River. 

The  junction  of  this  with  the  main 
channel  encloses  what  is  known  as 
the  King's  Island,  on  the  southern 
portion  of  which  is  built  the  English 
Town,  united  to  the  mainland  by  3 
bridges,  and  containing  the  most 
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ancient  buildings.  In  contradis- 
tinction is  the  Irish  Town,  which 
lies  to  the  S.  of  it,  and  more  in  the 
direction  of  the  Rly.  Station.  These 
2 districts  comprised  the  fortified  old 
town.  Up  to  Edward  II.’s  time  only 
the  English  town  had  been  defended 
by  walls  and  tower's,  but  these  were 
subsequently  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude Irish  Town,  which  was  entered 
by  St.  John’s  Gate  (1495).  Portions 
of  the  walls,  in  parts  40  ft.  high, 
are  still  fairly  preserved.  Of  these 
a section  lies  between  the  Shannon 
and  St.  Munchin’s  Ch.,  another 
between  Barrack  St.  and  Island 
Road,  and  a fine  bit  between  Lock 
Quay  and  St.  John’s  Hospital ; the 
wall  at  the  “ Ramparts,”  which  the 
women  defended,  is  36  ft.  thick. 

Newtown  Pery,  the  district  be- 
tween this  and  the  river,  was  then 
bare,  but,  having  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Pery  family  (Earls  of 
Limerick), f it  was  specially  built 
upon,  and  is  now  equal  to  any  city 
in  Ireland  for  the  breadth  and  clean- 
liness of  its  streets.  Of  these  the 
principal  is  George's  Street , a hand- 
some thoroughfare  of  nearly  a mile 
in  length,  giving  off  others  bn  each 
side  at  right  angles,  with  a Statue  of 
O’Connell  by  Hogan,  erected  in  1857 
at  the  S.  end  of  it,  in  Richmond 
Place.  There  is  also  to  the  N.  a 
Monument  to  the  memory  of  Lord 
Monteagle. 

The  Shannon  is  crossed  by  3 impor- 
tant Bridges,  of  which  the  Thomond 
Bridge  (500  ft.  across),  rebuilt  in 
1839,  claims  priority  from  its  ancient 
associations.  It  connects  English 
Town  with  the  Co.  Clare,  the  entrance 
from  which,  through  Thomond  Gate, 

f Edmund  Sexton  Pery  was  Speaker  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  (17 '71-85),  and 
was  created  Viscount  Newtown  Pery,  but 
the  title  became  extinct.  His  brother,  the 
Bishop  of  Killaloe,  was  created  Baron  Glent- 
wortb,  and  his  son  was  afterwards  made 
E irl  of  Limerick. 

[ Ireland .] 


Was  protected  by  the  fort  mentioned 
above,  and  King  John’s  Castle.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  Norman  fortresses 
in  the  kingdom,  and  has  a river 
front  of  about  200  ft.  flanked  by  2 
massive  drum  towers  50  ft.  in  dia- 
meter ; the  walls  are  of  great 
strength,  being  10  ft.  thick.  The 
N.  tower  is  the  most  ancient,  and 
from  the  bridge  traces  of  the  can- 
nonading it  received  in  its  various 
sieges  can  be  clearly  seen.  It  still 
retains  its  aucient  Gateway , but  the 
modern  entrance  is  from  Nicholas  St. 
Its  venerable  appearance  is  marred 
by  the  addition  of  the  modern  roofs 
and  buildings  of  the  barracks  into 
which  the  interior  was  converted  in 
1751.  The  constableship  of  the 
Castle  was  only  abolished  in  1842. 
The  Treaty  Stone,  on  which  the 
famous  treaty  was  signed  in  1691,  is 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  bridge  ; it  was 
set  upon  its  present  pedestal  in  1865, 
with  the  inscription  applied  to  Car- 
thage— 

“ Urbs  antiqua  fuit  studiisque  asperrima 
belli.” 

Wellesley,  now  Sarsfield,  Bridge 

(1835),  connects  Newtown  Pery  with 
the  road  from  Limerick  to  Ennis ; it 
took  11  years  to  build,  and  cost 
about  90,000Z.  It  is  a fine  modern 
bridge  of  5 elliptic  arches,  with  an 
open  balustrade,  and  having  a swivel 
on  the  city  side,  so  that  the  Shannon 
navigation  might  not  be  interfered 
with.  At  the  E.  side  is  a Statue  of 
Lord  Fitzgibbon  (1857),  killed  in 
the  charge  of  Balaclava.  Athlun- 
kard,  or  Park  Bridge,  also  consisting 
of  5 arches,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  in  the  city  ; it  connects  the  N.E. 
suburbs  with  the  Killaloe  road.  Be- 
sides these  3,  there  are  some  minor 
bridges  crossing  the  Abbey  stream. 
Mathew  Bridge  continues  the  main 
street  into  English  Town ; and  Balls 
Bridge  connects  English  and  Irish 
Towns,  at  the  spot  where  the  Lock 
Mills  Canal,  cutting  off  a long  reach 
of  the  Shannon,  falls  in. 

2 K 
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This  "bridge  replaced  in  1831  an 
older  one  called  in  maps  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  the  Tide  Bridge, 
which  was  washed  away  by  an  un- 
usually high  tide  in  1775.  It  had 
rows  of  houses  on  it  like  Old  London 
Bridge,  with  a narrow  passage  for 
traffic  between.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
“Bald”  Bridge,  being  so  called  in 
Latin  documents  (pons  calvus)  because 
it  had  no  battlements  ; others  think  it 
was  Boyle’s  Bridge,  as  forming  part 
of  the  grant  made  to  Boyle,  Earl  of 
Shannon. 


St.  Mary’s  Cathedral  was  origi- 
nally built  by  Donall  O’Brien,  King 
of  Munster,  in  1179;  it  has  been  so 
often  added  to  and  altered,  that 
little,  if  any,  of  the  old  edifice  is  in 
existence. 

The  rdan  of  the  Cathedral  was 
originally  cruciform,  but  subse- 
quently side  aisles  were  added  to 
the  nave,  and  being  wider  than  the 
transepts,  it  is  now  a 3 aisled  build- 
ing with  a short  chancel.  A fine 
Tower  rises  directly  from  the  W.  end. 
A battlement  runs  along  the  aisles 
externally,  and  the  angles  of  the 
tower  are  finished  off  with  Irish 
stepped  turrets.  Internally  the 
arrangement  is  singular.  The  aisles 
are  subdivided  both  lengthways  and 
crossways,  so  as  to  form  a series  of 
chapels.  Immediately  on  the  rt.  of 
the  entrance  porch  is  the  Pery  Chapel 
containing  the  Tombs  of  the  Earls  of 
Limerick,  and  adorned  with  some 
good  stained  glass  and  an  illuminated 
ceiling.  A chapel  iu  the  N.  aisle 
contains  the  organ,  and  near  it  an 
early  mural  inscription  (1519)  under 
some  trefoil-headed  arches.  In  the 
Cnancel,  which  is  lighted  by  an  E. 
Eng,  window  with  stained  glass,  is 
an  elaborate  marble  Monument , of 
different  colours,  to  Donagh  O’Brien, 
Earl  of  Thomond,  and  of  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  11th  Earl 
of  Kildare,  which  we  are  told  in  the 
epitaph  by  his  grandson  suffered  great 
defacement  in  the  rebellion,  and  was 


subsequently  restored  by  the  Pari 
of  Limerick.  On  the  S.  side  of  the 
altar  is  an  Ambry  lighted  by  a cir- 
cular painted  window.  In  the  S. 
Trans,  is  the  fine  Galwey  Tomb 
(1416).  The  Nave  is  divided  from 
the  side  aisles  by  3 plain  Early 
Pointed  arches,  and  there  is  a trifo- 
rium  with  plain  rounded-headed 
arches.  The  restoration  commencing 
iu  1860  swept  awTay  the  galleries 
and  other  internal  additions  which 
disfigured  it.  Note  the  curious 
double  rows  of  Misereres  lining  the 
arcade  of  the  central  aisle  and  the 
carving  of  the  seats,  and  which  have 
escaped  the  destruction  that  has 
fallen  on  most  of  the  carved  wood- 
work in  Irish  Churches.  There  are 
many  ancient  monuments,  slabs  in 
floors  and  walls,  worth  the  inspection 
of  those  interested  in  the  memorials 
of  the  dead.  The  oldest  is  the 
carved  Tornb-slab  of  the  founder. 
Others  are  to  Bishop  O’Brien  (1217), 
and  Bishop  O’Dea  (1427).  The 
Tower  is  120  ft.  high ; the  upper  por- 
tion is  modern,  having  been  built  to 
replace  that  damaged  in  the  siege  of 
1690.  It  should  be  ascended  for  the 
sake  of  the  view,  which  is  very  charm- 
ing, embracing  a wide  expanse  of 
the  Shannon,  and  the  plain  through 
which  it  flows,  the  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clare  Castle, 
Mount  Keeper,  and  the  Killaloe 
hills  ; while  the  foreground  is  occu- 
pied with  the  antique-looking  Eng- 
lish Town,  the  modern  city,  and  the 
busy  harbour.  Some  remains  still 
exist  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings 
which  surrounded  it. 

A pretty  story  is  told  about  the 
Bells , viz.  that  they  were  made  by  an 
Italian,  and  of  such  exceeding  sweet- 
ness that  he  was  very  proud  of  them, 
and  sold  them  to  a convent.  In  course 
of  time  troubles  came  upon  the  re- 
ligious house,  so  that  it  was  broken 
up,  and  the  bells  carried  off  to  distant 
lauds.  The  Italian,  whose  fortunes 
shared  in  the  general  wreck,  was 
driven  from  his  home,  and  became  a 
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Wanderer.  Chance  brought  him  to  the 
Shannon  and  to  Limerick,  when  the 
first  sound  that  greeted  him  as  he 
sailed  up  the  river  was  from  his  own 
hells,  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  heart. 
Such  pleasure  was  too  great  for  the 
heartbroken  exile,  who  was  found  by 
the  boatmen  dead  ere  they  got  to  the 
landing-place.  The  bells  were,  how- 
ever, cast  by  William  Purdue  (d. 
1673). — Dinelly , in  ‘Kilkenny  Soc. 
Journ.,’  1866.  Of  these  the  D and  F 
remain,  the  G,  A,  and  B in  1829,  and 
the  C in  1859,  when  the  peal  was 
refitted  by  the  Earl  of  Limerick.  The 
G bell  was  recast  when  the  present 
Bishop,  Dr.  Bunbury,  was  Dean. 

The  house  in  which  Ireton  died  of 
the  plague  in  1651  is  still  pointed  out 
at  the  corner  of  St.  Nicholas  Street. 
Near  it  also  is  St.  Munchin’s  Church , 
originally  founded  in  the  7th  cent. 
The  remains  of  the  Dominican 
Priory,  founded  in  the  13th  cent,  by 
Donough  Cairbreach  O’Brien,  stand 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Convent  of 
Mercy.  In  St.  Mary  Street  is 
Whittamore’s  Castle , an  interesting 
example  of  the  old  fortified  house, 
and  there  are  the  remains  of  another 
in  Athlunkard  Street.  The  visitor 
should  not  omit  to  ramble  through 
the  foreign-looking  streets  of  Eng- 
lish Town,  although  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  inhabitants  thereof 
are  neither  so  attractive  nor  orderly 
as  in  the  other  districts.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Lax  Weir  is  a small 
Castle.  St.  John’s  Church  is  an 
interesting  examf)le"of  Ang.-Norm. 
design,  and  here  the  warfare  was 
hottest  in  the  last  siege ; opposite 
to  it  stood  the  Black  Battery. 
St.  John’s  Cathedral  ( B . C.)  is  a 
fine  Jpidtng^T^0)  in  E.  Pointed 
style,  with  a graceful  spire  rising  to 
a height  of  280  ft. ; it  was  built  at 
a cost  of  18,000?., and  has  a good  High 
Altar  and  a Statue  of  the  Virgin 
by  Belzoni.  Opposite  the  Cathe- 
dral is  the  Sarsfield  Monument 
(1881).  There  are  many  other 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical 
buildings  and  institutions,  amoBg 


them  the  Redemptorist  Church  in 
the  S.  of  the  city,  a fine  building  in 
the  E.  Gothic  style,  designed  by 
P.  C.  Hardwick. 

The  other  objects  of  interest  in 
Limerick  are  of  a civil  and  military 
character : the  latter  embracing  large 
Barracks : the  former,  the  Exchange 
(1778);  Court  House  (1810),  a fine 
building  with  Doric  front ; Town 
Hall;  the  County  Gaol  (1821),  built 
at  a cost  of  23,000?.  and  surmounted 
by  a tower;  Hospital  (1811); 
Lunatic  Asylum  (1826),  built  at  a 
cost  of  30,000?. ; Custom  House , and 
the  Hospital , founded  by  the  Bar- 
rington family  in  1829. 

The  People’s  Park  is  near  the 
Ely.  Stat.,  it  is  well  laid  out  and 
has  recently  been  enlarged,  and  has 
an  Ionic  Column  surmounted  by  a 
statue  to  Spring  Rice.  In  Baker 
Place  is  a Clock-tower  (1867)  to 
Alderman  Tait. 

From  its  noble  situation  on  the 
Shannon,  Limerick  long  commanded 
a prosperous  trade,  and  should, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  Atlantic 
and  consequently  to  America,  have 
been  one  of  the  principal  American 
ports.  “ The  quays  exclusive  of 
floating  docks,  extend  about  1600 
yards  in  length  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  with  from  2 to  9 ft.  at  low 
water,  and  19  at  spring  tides ; which 
latter  enables  vessels  of  600  tons 
to  moor  at  the  quays.  . . . The 
quayage  and  wharfage  on  which 
there  are  5 cranes,  cost  18,000?.” 
The  floating  docks  were  constructed 
:at  an  expense  of  54,000?.,  to  which 
a graving  dock  was  added  in  1873, 
at  a cost  of  20,000?.  On  the  Cork- 
anree  embankment  stands  a Tower 
to  William  Spillane,  during  whose 
mayoralty  it  was  finished  (1870). 

Among  the  industries  of  the  city, 
milling,  bacon-curing,  and  butter- 
making take  a leading  place.  The 
3 firms,  Messrs.  Matterson,  Shaw, 
and  Denny,  are  well  known  as  bacon 
curers,  and  they  slaughter  about 
10,000  pigs  weekly.  The  butter- 
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making  establishment  of  Sir  Thos. 
Cleeve  is  also  on  a large  scale. 
Limerick  has  been  famous  for  its 
lace,  to  which  it  has  given  a distinct 
name.  No  machinery  whatever  is 
employed,  all  the  work  being  done 
by  hand  on  frames  or  patterns  ; 
some  of  the  varieties,  especially  that 
known  as  Guipure,  are  extremely 
beautiful,  and  often  fetch  very  high 
prices.  The  manufacture  has,  how- 
ever, declined ; but  at  the  Convent  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  it  is  still  success- 
fully carried  on.  The  manufacture  of 
army  clothing  gives  employment  to 
about  1000  hands.  The  Condensed 
Milk  Co.  utilises  the  milk  of  10,000 
cows.  Last,  but  not  least,  Limerick 
is  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its 
women,  a reputation  not  undeserved, 
as  may  be  seen  even  in  a casual 
stroll  through  the  city. 

Conveyances. — Rail  to  Ennis  ; to 
Waterford ; to  Cork  direct,  also  by 
Limerick  Junction ; to  Killaloe ; to 
Eoynes  and  Tralee.  Steamer  to 
Kilrush  daily,  calling  at  Tarbert. 
Car  daily  to  Bruff ; to  Grange;  to 
Hospital. 

Distances. — Castleconnell,  9f  m. 
(rail) ; Killaloe,  17  m. ; Bunratty, 
12  m. ; Ennis,  25  m. ; Adare,  11m.; 
Askeaton,  20f  m. ; Rathkeale,  19 J m.; 
Foynes,  26J  m. ; Kilrush,  43  m. ; 
Charleville,  25  m. ; Mungret  Abbey, 
3 m. 


Excursions. 

1.  Foynes,  Tarbert,  and  Kilrush. 

2.  Castleconnell,  Killaloe,  and 
Long  Derg. 

3.  Bunratty. 

4.  Carrigogunnel. 

5.  Adare  and  Askeaton. 

6.  Lough  Gur. 


1.  Limerick  to  Foynes , tarbert,  and 

Kilrush , by  Steamer  doivn  the 

Shannon. 

There  is  a daily  service  on  the 
Lower  Shannon  by  the  vessels  of  the 
Waterford  Steamship  Company.  The 
offices  are  in  Mount  Kennett  Quay, 
and  for  hours  of  sailing  see  monthly 
time  tables. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out 
the  various  places  passed  by  the 
steamer  in  its  course,  which  cannot 
be  visited  unless  they  lie  near  the 
landing-places. 

Gliding  past  the  quays  of  Limerick 
and  leaving  in  the  distance  the  tower 
of  the  cathedral,  the  steamer  enters 
the  Fool,  which  is  bordered  by  nu- 
merous pretty  villas.  Soon  the  river 
bends,  having  on  rt.  the  towers  of 
Coreen  Castle,  and  to  1.  3J  m.  the 
demesnes  of  Tervoe  (Lord  Emly), 
and  Cooperhill  (J.  Cooper,  Esq.), 
behind  which  rise  from  its  eminence, 
the  ruins  of  Carrigogunnel  Castle. 

5 m.  rt.  are  the  keeps  of  Castle 
Donnell , Cratloekeel,  and  Cratloe, 
backed  up  by  the  woods  of  Cratloe, 
at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Ennis 
Rly. ; and  fine  views  are  gained  of 
the  Clare  hills,  that  lie  between  this 
district  and  Killaloe. 

10  m. passing  sundry  islands  which 
are  grouped  about  the  widening 
stream,  is  on  rt.  Bunratty  Castle 
(see  p.  511),  situated  a little  dis- 
tance up  the  Bunratty  river.  On 
the  1.  shore  is  the  mouth  of  the 
Maigue,  a considerable  stream  that 
rises  in  the  S.  of  the  county,  and 
flows  past  Croom  and  Adare.  A 
long  shoal  now  intervenes  in  the 
tideway,  breaking  up  the  channel 
into  N.  and  S. 

13  m.  1.  is  the  little  pier  of  Ring - 
moylan,  the  port,  if  it  may  be  called 
so,  for  Pallaskenry,  which  lies  2 m. 
to  the  S.  Farther  still  on  1.  are  the 
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demesnes  of  Castletown  Manor  (Wm, 
Waller,  Esq.),  and  Bushy  Park,  the 
latter  near  the  station  of 

16  m.  Beagli,  the  landing-place 
for  travellers  to  Askeaton  (p.  484). 
Close  to  the  quay  are  remains  of  the 
ancient  Castle  of  Beagh ; the  parish 
of  Iverus,  in  which  it  is  situated, 
deriving  its  name  from  a Danish 
adventurer  who  built  a Church  here. 
The  whole  district  abounds  with 
raths. 

From  the  quay  it  is  4£  m.  to  Ask- 
eaton. Nearly  opposite  is  the  broad 
embouchure  of  the  Fergus,  which 
runs  up  to  Clare  Castle  (p.  512), 
and  is  the  means  of  supplying  from 
that  county  immense  stores  of  grain 
and  provisions.  There  are  at  this 
point  considerable  islands  and  sand- 
banks, which  do  not  by  any  means 
add  to  the  security  of  the  naviga- 
tion. On  Canon's  Island,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Fergus,  are  the 
remains  of  an  Abbey  founded  by 
Donaldmore  O’Brien,  the  last  king 
of  Munster ; they  consist  of  a Ch. 
with  2 N.  Chapels,  beyond  one  of 
which  rises  a lofty  belfry,  cloister 
and  conventual  buildings.  On 
Beeves  Rocks  is  a Lighthouse.  Pass- 
ing 1.  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Deel,  we  arrive  at  24  m.  Foynes,  the 
snug  little  harbour  and  terminus  of 
the  Limerick  and  Foynes  Rly.,  shel- 
tered from  the  N.  by  Foynes  Island. 
On  the  N.  bank  of  the  Shannon, 
which  is  here  nearly  2 m.  in  breadth, 
are  the  village  of  Killadysert,  where 
the  steamer  calls  three  days  weekly, 
and  the  demesne  of  Cahiracon,  one 
of  the  finest  residences  on  the  Lower 
Shannon. 

Soon  after  leaving  Foynes,  the 
tourist  passes  on  1.  the  grounds  of 
Mount  Trenchard  (Lord  Monteagle). 
The  next  stoppage  is  at  Glin,  adjoin- 
ing which  is  Glin  Castle,  the  seat  of 
the  Knight  of  Glin,  whose  family 
has  held  it  in  succession  for  between 
6QQ  and  7PQ  years.  The  old  Castle 


of  Glin  was  celebrated  for  its  siege 
by  Sir  George  Carew,  during  the 
rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  which, 
after  a fierce  hand-to-hand  fight,  the 
Knight  of  Glin  and  his  gallant  band 
were  destroyed.  A full  account  of 
this  affair  will  be  found  in  4 Pacata 
Hibernia  ; or,  Ireland  Appeased  and 
Reduced,  under  the  Government  of 
Sir  George  Carew,  some  time  Lord 
President  of  Munster.* 

35  m.  Tarbert,  3*c  with  its  wooded 
headland,  its  lighthouse,  and  bat- 
tery, is  one  of  the  prettiest  portions 
of  the  river.  There  is  a regular 
coach  service  between  Tarbert  and 
Listowel,  and  the  latter  town  having 
rail  communication  with  Killamey 
and  Cork,  the  connection  of  the 
Shannon  with  the  S.  of  Ireland  is  by 
this  means  established.  The  channel, 
defended  by  the  Tarbert  Battery  on 
the  S.  and  Kilkerin  Battery  on  theN., 
is  known  as  Tarbert  Reach,  imme- 
diately past  which  is  a considerable 
estuary  running  up  on  the  N.,  to 
Clonderalaw  Bay.  Tarbert  is  a 
quiet  little  town  about  1 m.  from  the 
landing-place,  the  road  running  by 
the  woods  of  Tarbert  House . On 
the  opposite  shore  is  the  Ch.-yd.  of 
Killimer,  with  a monument  over 
the  grave  of  Ellen  Hanley,  the 
“ Colleen  Bawn  ” of  Gerald  Griffin’s 
‘ Collegians.*  Her  body  was  thrown 
into  the  estuary  at  Moyne  Point ; 
her  murderers  were  executed  in 
Limerick,  one  in  1819,  and  the  other 
the  following  year. 

Conveyances. — Mail  car  to  Foynes 
for  Limerick.  Steamers  to  Limerick ; 
to  Kilrush. 


Mail  road  from  Limerick  to  Tarbert . 

Quitting  the  city  through  the  S.W. 
suburbs,  the  road  runs  straight  for 
3 m.  to  Mungret  Cross  Loads,  where 
the  traveller  will  find  a little  to  the 
1.  the  Castle  and  ecclesiastical  ruins 
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(p.  480).  Passing  rfc.  Tervoe  House 
(Lord  Emly),  and  1.  Elm  Parle  (Lord 
Clarina),  the  isolated  towers  of  Car - 
rigogunnel  (the  Rock  of  the  O’Connels) 
Castle  are  seen  about  1^  m.  to  the  rt. 
It  was  built  upon  a basaltic  rock 
500  ft.  above  the  Shannon,  by  O’Brien, 
lord  of  Thomond,  in  the  14th  cent. 
But,  though  it  changed  hands  several 
times,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
played  any  important  part  until  the 
Revolution,  when  it  was  blown  up  by 
order  of  General  Gink  ell ; “84  barrels 
of  powder  being  employed  on  account 
of  its  great  strength.”  Saxifraga  tri- 
dactylites will  be  found  growing  on 
the  ruins. 

At  6^  m.  the  Maigue  is  crossed  by  a 
drawbridge,  and  the  ruins  of  2 castles 
are  visible.  On  the  rt.  Court  Castle , 
and  Dromore  Castle , the  new  and 
stately  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Limerick,  and  on  1.  that  of  Cullan , 
10  m.  A road  is  given  off  to  Pallas- 
kenry,  2 m. 

Farther  on  1.  the  tower  of  Derreen 
Castle  is  perceived,  with  Castle  Grey 
and  the  fine  estate  of  Curragh  Chase . 
14  m.  1.  Ballyengland  House , and 
16  m.  Askeaton  (see  Rte.  36). 

The  next  point  of  interest,  but  not  on 
the  direct  road,  is  at  23  m.  Shanagolden, 
a little  to  the  S.  of  which  is  the  ruin  of 
Shanid  Castle , one  of  the  Desmonds’ 
strongest  fortresses,  from  which  they 
derived  their  war-cry  of  “ Shanid  - 
aboo  ” (see  p.  481).  Between  Shana- 
golden  and  Foynes  is  Knockpatrick 
Hill,  574  ft.,  commanding  a very  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  Shannon  and  the 
whole  plain  up  to  Limerick,  together 
with  the  hills  of  Clare  and  Ennis  on 
the  opposite  bank.  On  the  slope  of 
the  hill  is  a Church , said  to  have  been 
built  by  St.  Patrick,  whose  Chair  and 
Well  are  shown  in  an  adjoining  field. 

31  m.  Glin,  from  whence  the  road 
runs  pretty  close  to  the  river,  passing 
Glin  Castle  (the  Knight  of  Glin), 
Westwood , Fort  Shannon , and  Bally- 
donohoe , to  35  m.  Tarbert. 

Tarbert  is  12£  m.  from  Listowel 
(see  p.  485),  and  the  road  is  about  as 
dreary  and  monotonous  as  any  road 
can  be.  The  ground  is  very  high,  and 
there  is  little  cultivation  or  wood  to 
please  the  eye  until  the  river  Galey  is 


passed,  when  a long  descent  opens 
out  a pretty  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Feale. 


Tarbert  to  Kilhee. 

From  Tarbert  a run  of  8 or  9 m. 
across  the  Shannon  will  bring  the 
tourist  to  Kilrush,  # a small  seaport 
on  the  Clare  coast,  chiefly  remark- 
able for  containing  an  excellent  har- 
bour, frequently  used  by  ships  in 
distress.  As  it  is  the  only  port  in 
Co.  Clare  really  on  the  seaboard,  it 
possesses  a fair  share  of  trade,  which 
in  the  summer  time  is  considerably 
improved  by  the  numbers  of  tourists 
and  families  bound  for  the  bathing- 
place  of  Kilkee , which  is  8J  m.  dis- 
tant (see  p.  520).  The  portion  of 
the  S.  Clare  Rly.  from  Kilrush  to 
Kilkee  was  opened  in  August, 
1892.  To  the  S.E.  of  the  town  is 
Kilrush  House , the  residence  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  soil,  Capt.  H.  S. 
Yandeleur.  The  antiquary  should 
not  omit  to  take  a boat  from  Kilrush 
and  visit  the  ecclesiastical  remains  on 
Scattery  Island  (Ir.  Inis  Cathaigh\ 
about  1|-  m.  from  the  shore.  It  is 
about  1 m.  long,  and  over  \ m.  wide. 
Here  the  holy  St.  Senan,  who  died 
in  544,  founded  a monastery.  Like 
St.  Kevin,  he  sought  a remote  spot, 
where  he  vowed  female  foot  ne’er 
should  tread.  It  was  not  so  remote, 
however,  but  that  he  was  found  out 
by  St.  Cannera,  a female  saint  who 
wished  to  set  up  her  tent  with  him, 
but  who  met  with  a stern  refusal, 
thus  described  by  Moore  : — 

“ The  lady’s  prayer  Senanus  spurned  ; 

The  winds  blew  fresh,  the  bark  returned ; 

But  legends  hint,  that  had  the  maid 
Till  morning’s  light  delayed 

And  given  the  saint  one  rosy  smile, 

She  ne’er  had  left  his  holy  isle.” 

According  to  the  Life  of  St.  Senan, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  4 Acta 
Sanctorum  Hiberniae,’  his  refusal 
was  couched  as  follows : — 

" Cui  Prsesul : Quid  feminis 
Commune  est  cum  monachis  ? 

Nec  te  nec  ullam  aliam 
Admittemus  in  insnlara.” 
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It  was  attacked  by  the  Danes  in  the 
9th  and  10th  cents.,  and  in  later  times 
was  the  cause  of  much  dissension 
between  ecclesiastics  as  to  which 
diocese  it  belonged,  until  it  was  finally 
merged  in  Killaloe.  In  mediaeval  times 
the  merchants  of  Limerick  had  strong 
dwellings  there  “with  a provost  or 
warden  who  might  dispense  100  marks 
yearly.”  It  was  given  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Limerick  by  Charter  of 
Elizabeth  in  1582,  and  it  was  long  the 
custom  for  them  to  perform  here  the 
ceremony  of  throwing  the  dart  an- 
nually. In  1854  by  order  of  the  Privy 
Council  it  was  annexed  to  Clare. 

The  “ Clog  an  oir,”  or  S lvrine  of  St. 
Senan’s  bell,  is  in  the  possession  of 
Marcus  Keane,  Esq.,  Beechpark.  The 
O’Cahans  were  “ Coaibs,”  or  stewards, 
to  the  Monks,  and  custodians  of  the 
bell  that,  according  to  legend,  fell  as  a 
gift  from  Heaven.  It  is  about  5 in. 
high  and  made  of  bronze  ; three  of  the 
faces  have  silver  plates,  ornamented 
with  zoomorphic  and  other  designs. 

The  remains  of  six  churches  still 
exist  of  the  rudest  and  most  primi- 
tive form,  under  whatever  name  they 
may  be  included,  church,  hermitage, 
sanctuary,  or  oratory.  The  Oratory 
of  St.  Senan  measures  18  ft.  by  12. 
The  doorway  occupies  an  unusual 
position  in  the  S.  side ; it  is  6 ft.  in 
height,  1 ft.  10  in.  wide  at  the  top, 
and  2 ft.  4 in.  at  the  bottom.  The 
E.  wiudow  has  an  external  splay, 
and  in  this  respect  is  probably 
unique  among  Irish  ecclesiastical 
remains.  W.  of  it  is  St.  Senan’s 
House , and  it  is  the  supposed  spot  of 
his  burial.  Teampull  More  has  a 
doorway  of  the  usual  Irish  pattern, 
with  huge  lintel ; the  corners  of  the 
W.  front  project  forming  straight 
buttresses;  it  has  also  side  door- 
ways, and  the  E.  window  has  deco- 
rative work  of  a later  period ; there 
are  also  3 windows  in  the  S.  wall, 
and  over  the  centre  one  are  3 rudely 
carved  heads.  On  the  N.  side  is  a 
small  Chapel  with  the  remains  of  an 
altar.  A little  distance  from  this 
group  aye  two  otfrey  separate  built}* 


ings  of  no  special  importance.  The 
Round  Tower  is  52  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, and  120  ft.  in  height,  and 
possesses  a Doorway , with  inclined 
sides,  on  a level  with  the  ground, 
another  unusual  feature;  the  walls 
are  4J  ft.  thick.  It  was  struck  by 
lightning,  which  caused,  a great 
rent  from  the  summit.  Near  the  tower 
is  a Holy  Well , still  much  resorted 
to  for  devotional  purposes.  The 
ruins  are  in  charge  of  the  Board  of 
Works. 


Limerick  to  Killaloe , Lough  Derg , 
and  Athlone. 

The  Shannon.— The  source  of  the 
Shannon  is  described  in  Rte.  10,  and 
the  upper  portion  of  its  course  in 
Rte.  19.  It  possesses  224  miles 
of  continuous  navigation ; and  rising 
in  Cavan  it  washes  the  shores  of 
10  counties,  viz.,  Leitrim,  Roscommon, 
Longford,  Westmeath,  King’s  County, 
Galway,  Tipperary,  Clare,  Limerick, 
and  Kerry.  “ From  Killaloe  in  the 
Co.  of  Clare,  to  its  source,  the  river 
assumes  a great  variety  of  char- 
acter. In  some  places  it  stretches 
out  into  seas  or  lakes,  two  of  which, 
Lough  Derg  and  Lough  Ree,  are 
each  above  20  m.  long.  The  falls 
and  rapids,  which  on  the  whole  line 
amount  to  an  elevation  of  147  ft.,  are 
overcome  by  lateral  canals  and  locks. 

. . . Rising  in  one  coal  formation, 
emptying  itself  through  another,  and 
washing  the  banks  through  our  most 
fertile  counties,  it  delivers  into  the  sea 
the  rain  collected  from  an  area  em- 
bracing 3613  square  miles  of  country 
N.  of  Killaloe.  In  all  the  geographi- 
cal characters  of  its  basin  we  tind  the 
conditions  for  great  evaporation  ful- 
filled. The  country  whose  waters  it 
receives  is  flat,  its  streams  sluggish, 
the  soil  upon  its  banks  either  deep  and 
retentive  clays  or  extensive  bog.  Ex- 
panding into  numerous  lakes  of  con- 
siderable size,  often  overflowing  the 
lowlands  on  its  banks,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  almost  in  the  condition  of 
preserving  % true  water-evaporating 
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surface.”  1 Industrial  Resources  of 
Ireland.’ — Kane. 

The  tourist  has  a choice  of  routes 
to  Killaloe,  by  rail,  car,  or  water. 
Proceeding  by  rail  a branch  leaves 
Killonan  Junct.  (4  m.)  to  Castle- 
connell (9f  m.). 

At  Birdhill  (14J  m.)  the  line 
meets  the  Nenagh  branch  of  the 
G.  S.  & W.  Rly.,  and  continues  N. 
to  (17J  m.)  Killaloe.  The  tourist 
can  thus  see  the  Falls  of  Doonass, 
the  scenery  and  antiquities  of  Killa- 
loe, and  remaining  there  overnight, 
proceed  next  day  by  steamer  to 
Athlone. 

The  route  by  boat  for  the  first 
mile  after  leaving  the  city  is  by 
canal,  which  cuts  off  a wide  sweep 
of  the  Shannon.  The  river  on  each 
side  is  lined  with  pretty  grounds 
and  residences;  on  the  1.  bank  the 
principal  are  Castleview,  Woodlands , 
the  Hermitage  (Lord  Massy),  and 
New  Gardens;  and  on  the  right  are 
Summerhill , Doonass  House , and 
Mount  Shannon  (James  Fitzgerald 
Bannatyne,  Esq.),  the  old  seat  of 
the  Earls  of  Clare. 

The  road  runs  through  a beauti- 
fully wooded  vale,  and  at  about  7 m. 
the  tourist  should  abandon  the  car, 
and  striking  a bye-road  to  the  1.,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Hermitage,  pro- 
ceed to  the  river.  The  lower  part 
of  Ihe  Rapids  or  Falls  of  Doonass  is 
distant  about  J m.,  where  “the 
Shannon  pours  that  immense  body 
of  water,  which,  above  the  rapids, 
is  40  ft.  deep  and  300  yds.  wide, 
through  and  above  a congregation 
of  huge  stones  and  rocks  which  ex- 
tend nearly  \ m.,  and  offers  not  only 
an  unusual  scene,  but  a spectacle 
approaching  much  nearer  to  the 
sublime  than  any  moderate-sized 
stream  can  offer  even  in  t he  highest 
cascade.*’ 

The  tourist  can  pursue  his  walk 
by  the  banks  of  the  river  to  Castle- 
ppnppll,$  beautifully  situated  op 


the  E.  side  of  the  Shannon.  It  is  a 
great  centre  for  the  salmon  fishing- 
on  the  river,  and  has  also  & Spa  once 
much  frequented.  The  Castle  from 
which  it  is  named  stands  on  an  iso- 
lated rock  in  the  town,  and  was  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  O’Briens,  kings 
of  Thomond ; it  was  afterwards 
granted  to  De  Burgo  (Richard,  Red 
Earl  of  Ulster).  During  the  siege 
of  Limerick  Ginkell  took  it,  and 
thinking  it  a dangerous  neighbour 
to  Limerick,  it  was  dismantled,  and 
then  blown  up. 

About  3 m.  up  the  river  is 
O’Briensbridge  on  the  Clare  bank, 
and  opposite  on  the  Limerick  side  is 
Montpelier.  The  Bridge , from 
which  the  former  takes  its  name,  is 
an  ancient  structure  much  altered 
and  repaired  since  its  foundation.  It 
was  practically  destroyed  by  Lord 
Leonard  Grey  in  1536,  and  here 
Ireton  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Shannon  in  1651.  * 

5 m.  further  is 

Killaloe  # (Pop.  1079),  built  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  and  near  the 
entrance  of  Lough  Derg.  It  has 
become  much  better  known  since 
the  opening  of  the  Shannon  to 
tourist  traffic  by  the  Development 
Company,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the 
S.  section  of  the  river.  Here  they 
have  built  a fine  Hotel  on  the  1.  bank 
adjoining  the  Rly.  Stat.  Killaloe  is 
the  Utopia  of  Irish  anglers,  who  have 
in  the  broad  weirs  and  rapids  of  the 
Shannon  one  of  the  finest  oppor- 
tunities for  sport  in  all  the  king- 
dom. The  flies  required  are  very 
large  and  gaudy,  like  those  used 
for  salmon-fishing  in  Norway.  They 
can  be  obtained  at  Limerick,  and 
at  the  best  fishing  tackle  shops 
in  London  and  Dublin.  The  early 
fishing  is  excellent  when  the  May- 
fly rises,  and  then  the  trout-fishing 
in  Lough  Derg  is  at  its  best.  The 
town  is  charmingly  situated  at  the 
foot  of  thp  gljeve  Beynagh  Mt$., 
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which  rise  to  the  height  of  1746  ft., 
and  close  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  that  rushes,  “brawling  loud 
music,”  under  the  13  arches  of  a long 
and  narrow  Bridge. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  valu- 
able Slate  Quarries , and  woollen 
manufacture  is  carried  on. 

The  tourist  should  not  fail  to  visit 
the  venerable  old  Cathedral,  occupy- 
ing the  site  of  a Church  founded  in 
the  6th  cent,  by  St.  Dalua  or  Molua 
( Cill  Dalua , Church  of  St,  Dalua). 
He  was  the  first  bishop,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  St.  Flannan,  consecrated 
a.d.  639,  son  of  Turlough,  King  of 
Munster,  through  whose  piety  the 
place  speedily  attained  great  cele- 
brity, and  became  the  burial-place 
of  Murkertagh  O’Brien,  King  of  Ire- 
land, 1120.  The  Cathedral  is  a fine 
cruciform  church  of  the  12th  cent., 
with  a central  square  tower,  the 
upper  portion  of  which  is  modern, 
arising  from  the  intersection  of  the 
nave,  choir,  and  transepts.  The 
Choir  is  used  as  the  Parish  Church. 
Its  erection  is  attributed  to  Donall 
O’Brien,  King  of  Munster,  who  died 
in  1194.  Lord  Dunraven  quotes  a 
letter  to  Petrie,  that  in  1827  when 
the  plaster  was  cleared  off  the  head 
of  the  E.  window  the  date  1182  was 
found  upon  it.  The  W.  end  has 
a Gothic  doorway,  and  is  lighted 
by  a very  narrow  early  lancet 
window,  deeply  splayed  within. 
The  Nave  measures  61  ft.  by 
30  ft.,  and  is  lighted  by  2 plain 
lancets  on  each  side  near  the  tower. 
A glass  screen  separates  it  from  the 
choir  which  is  65  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and 
is  lit  by  4 lancet  windows  on  each 
side,  between  which  are  plain  pil- 
lared buttresses,  with  richly  carved 
corbels  on  the  inside.  The  E.  win- 
dow is  of  3 lights  very  deeply 
splayed ; the  piers  have  double 
shafts  which  terminate  in  foliated 
capitals,  cutting  the  edge  of  the 
lofty  pointed  arch  that  surrounds 
tbe  whole,  'J'he  gem  of  the  whole 
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building  is  a magnificent  blocked 
Hib.-Romanesque  Doorway  in  the  S. 
wall  of  the  nave,  of  considerably 
earlier  date,  that  is  said  by  tradition 
to  have  been  the  entrance  to  Mur- 
kertagh’s  tomb.  Its  erection  is 
attributed  to  him,  and  would  thus 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
cent. 

It  consists  of  4 orders,  the  innermost 
has  a rich  design  of  chevron  and 
lozenge  pattern,  the  enclosed  spaces 
being  filled  with  spiral  and  leaf  work  ; 
the  1.  pillar  is  wanting.  The  2nd  has 
a sunk  face  with  grotesque  animals 
whose  tails  are  twined  into  the  hair  of 
human  heads  ; the  pillars  are  square, 
ornamented  with  chevrons  enclosing- 
animals  and  foliage.  The  3rd  has 
also  chevrons  and  foliage  pattern  ; the 
pillars  are  round  ornamented  with 
lozenges  and  flowers.  The  4th  has  a 
deeply  cut  architrave  with  similar 
ornamentation  ; the  shafts  are  square, 
the  angles  being  carved  in  a rich 
vesica  pattern  with  beading  and 
fillets  in  alternate  curves. f 

The  ancient  Font  is  also  preserved. 
The  Cathedral  was  opened  after  a 
complete  restoration  in  1887. 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  Ch.- 
yard  is  a very  ancient  and  singular 
building  — a Stone-roofed  Church , 
with  high  pitch,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  St.  Molua  or  St.  Flannan. 
Internally  it  is  29  ft.  4 in.  long  by 
18  ft.  broad,  and  the  walls  are  3 ft. 
8 in.  thick.  The  croft,  entered  by 
an  opening  in  the  W.  end,  is  lighted 
by  a semicircular-headed  window  in 
the  W.  gable,  and  by  a triangular 
or  straightheaded  one  in  the  E. 
The  body  of  the  building  has  2 
narrow  angular-headed  windows, 
deeply  splayed,  in  the  N.  and  S. 
walls.  It  is  entered  by  a remark- 
able doorway,  the  capital  of  which 
“on  the  N.  side  presents  a rude 
imitation  of  the  Ionic  scroll,  while 

f For  an  interesting  account  of  Killaloe, 
by  Mr.  T.  J.^estropp,  see  * Joi;r.  R.  S,  A.  I.  * 
*893-§.  • ' ' 
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that  on  the  S.  presents  2 figures  of 
animals  representing  lambs;  while 
the  architrave  exhibits  none  of  the 
ornaments  considered  as  character- 
istic of  Norm,  architecture.”  Of 
the  chancel  only  portions  of  the 
side  walls  and  doorway  remain. 
Petrie  considers  that  the  erection  of 
this  Church  is  to  be  attributed  to 
St.  Flannan  ; while  the  one  built  by 
St.  Molua  is  to  be  found  on  Friar’s 
Island  down  the  river.  St.  Flannan’s 
Well  still  exists  close  by. 

At  Killaloe,  probably  between 
the  Chapel  and  the  bridge,  stood 
King  Brian  Boru’s  famous  palace  of 
“ Kincora,”  sung  of  by  Moore.  Two 
Forts  still  exist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, one  at  Craglea,  and  the  other 
where  the  S.  end  of  Lough  Derg 
narrows  into  the  river. 

The  navigation  from  Killaloe  to 
Limerick  is  carried  on  by  a Canal , 
so  as  to  avoid  the  rapids  of  Killaloe 
and  Castleconnell.  The  minimum 
discharge  of  the  Shannon  at  Kil- 
laloe has  been  estimated  in  the 
driest  summer  at  100,000  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  minute. 

Conveyances. — Rail  to  Limerick  ; 
car  to  Limerick.  Steamer  to  Scariff 
and  Mountshannon  three  times 
weekly. 

Distances.  — Scariff,  by  water, 
11  m.  : Holy  Island,  12m.;  Lime- 
rick, 17|  m. ; Castleconnell,  m.  ; 
Nenagh,  12  m. ; [to  which  place  a 
road  runs  round  the  southern  base  of 
the  Arra  Hills,  and  immediately 
fronting  the  range  of  the  Silvermine 
Mts.,  which  culminate  in  the  lofty 
summit  of  Mt.  Keeper,  2278  ft.]. 

[To  Mountshannon  by  Road. — This 
is  a delightful  drive,  and  a good  road 
for  cyclists.  It  keeps  close  to  the 
shore"  the  greater  portion  of  the  way 
with  good  views  of  the  lake.  Opposite 
Batlyvally  Ho.,  1 m.  N.Jon  the  rt.,  is  a 
particularly  fine  Fort , “ Beal  Boru,” 
over  200  yds,  in  external  cireumf erence 


and  about  40  ft,  internal  diameter.  It 
forms  a great  circumvallation,  thickly 
planted  with  trees,  and  is  about  20  ft. 
high  in  places,  the  lower  being  part 
faced  with  stone  for  several  feet.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a fosse  and  has  a 
stone  entrance  on  the  N.  side.  Pass- 
ing Tinarqjna  Ho.  on  the  1.  is  a 
Monument  to  one  of  the  Purdon  family. 
The  road  now  strikes  inland  and  soon 
turning  W.  reaches  Tomgraney  (9  m.) 
with  a Castle  close  to  the  roadside. 
The  Parish  Ch.  is  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, and  dates  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  10th  cent.  It  measures 
75  ft.  by  21  ft. ; it  is  of  massive 
masonry,  except  part  of  the  E.  gable, 
the  window  of  which  has  been  rebuilt. 
The  doorway  has  the  usual  inclined 
joints  and  lintel,  but  with  a flat  raised 
band.  Both  Tomgraney  and  Bodylcc 
(3  m.  W.)  were  rendered  notable  for 
evictions  during  the  days  of  the  “ Plan 
of  Campaign.”  Passing  10  m.  Scariff, 
at  the  head  of  the  island-dotted  bay, 
and  Woodparh,  where  the  conifers 
are  particularly  fine,  Mountshannon 
(14  m.)  is  reached.] 

Leaving  by  the  Shannon  steamer 
we  immediately  come  to  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  Shannon,  known  as 
Lough  Derg,  which  extends  as  far  as 
Portumna,  and  in  fact  occupies  all 
the  remainder  of  the  route  as  far  as 
the  navigation  is  concerned.  The 
scenery  on  the  E.  shore  is  generally 
tame  and  uninteresting  ; but  that  on 
the  W.  is  of  a high  order,  embracing 
a lofty  range  of  mountains  rising 
from  the  water’s  edge. 

Lough  Derg  (which  the  tourist  must 
not  confound  with  Lough  Derg  in 
Donegal  co.)  is  an  expansion  of  the 
Shannon  of  about  25  m.  in  length  and 
from  2 to  3 m.  in  average  breadth, 
running  in  a direction  from  N.E.  to 
S.S.W.  “It  has  been  observed  that 
in  wet  weather  the  level  of  the  water 
in  Lough  Derg  often  rises  2 or  3 in.  in  Ij 
24  hours,  and  has  been  known  to  rise  j 
12  inches,  As  the  area  of  the  Lough 
is  30,000  statute  acres,  this  extent  of  I 
water  weighs  3,000,000  tons  for  each  I 
inch  ; and  hence  as  much  as  36,000,000  | 
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and  night.  . . . The  rising  of  the 
waters  to  winter  level  occupied  an 
average  of  77  days  ; in  falling  to  the 
summer  level  they  occupied  107  days. 
The  quantity  of  water  thus  accumu- 
lated in  the  great  natural  reservoir  of 
the  Lough  was  532,554,096  cubic  yards, 
or  403,416,600  tons,  which  is  dis- 
charged in  107  days  at  the  rate  of 
155,926  tons  per  hour.  By  this,  a 
force  continuing  day  and  night  of 
177-horse  power  per  foot  of  fall  may 
be  obtained.” — Kane. 

The  stony  shores  of  Lough  Derg 
are  the  home  of  Inula  salicina,  found 
nowhere  else  in  Britain  ; and  Chara 
tomentosa  grows  abundantl}'  in  the 
waters  of  this  lake  and  Lough  Ree, 
while  Lathy rus  palustris,  Teucrium 
scordium,  and  other  rare  plants  abound 
on  these  shores. 

As  we  proceed,  the  Arra  Mts. 
rise  on  the  rt.,  on  which  also  are 
Derry  Castle , and  the  Church  and 
ruins  of  the  fortress  of  Castlelough. 
On  the  1.  are  Tinarana  Church , and 
beyond  the  Slieve  BernaghMts.  rise 
between  Killaloe  and  Scariff;  the 
result  is  a pretty  mountain  valley, 
through  which  flows  the  river  Gra- 
ney,  rising  in  a considerable  tarn 
called  Lough  Graney,  and,  when 
near  Scariff,  passing  through  Lough 
O'Grady,  whence  it  emerges  as 
the  Scariff  River.  Advantage  has 
been  taken  of  this  valley  to  form  a 
line  of  road  to  the  little  town  of 
Tulla.  The  Lough  widens  between 
Aughinish  Point  and  Castlelough, 
and  opens  on  the  1.  into  Scariff  Bay , 
which  contains  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  its  scenery. 

At  the  head  of  the  bay  is  Scariff, 
a charmingly  situated  little  town, 
near  the  junction  of  2 important 
roads : 1.  From  Woodford  and 

Mountshannon  to  Killaloe  ; 2.  From 
Ennis  and  Tulla. 

On  the  northern  shore  is  the  little 
village  of  Mountshannon  # (8  m.), 
nestling  at  the  foot  of  Knockeven, 
1242  ft.,  and  adjoining  the  village, 


are  the  prettily  wooded  grounds  of 
Woodparh.  This  is  an  excellent 
spot  for  the  lake  fishing  and  one  of 
the  best  during  the  dapping  season. 
The  autumn  pike  fishing  is  also 
good,  and  nice  accommodation  with 
boats  is  to  be  had  at  the  Hotel.  The 
antiquary  should  land  at  Mount- 
shannon  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
Iniscaltra,  or  Holy  Island  ( Inis - 
Cealtra,  the  Island  burying-place), 
so  remarkable  for  its  very  interesting 
Churches  and  Round  Tower.  In  the 
7th  cent.  St.  Caimin  visited  it,  and 
established  a monastery  which  be- 
came famed  for  its  sanctity  and 
learning,  St.  Caimin  himself  having 
written  a commentary  on  the  Psalms. 
His  establishment  experienced  the 
usual  fate  of  destruction  from  the 
Danes ; but  was  more  or  less  re- 
edified  by  Brian  Boru,  King  of 
Munster.  He  was  killed  in  1014, 
as  stated  at  p.  30.  The  ruins  were 
put  in  a state  of  repair  in  1879.  The 
names  in  the  Ord.  maps  and  written 
descriptions  make  it  difficult  to  iden- 
tify them  with  those  given  locally. 
Near  the  landing-place  on  the  N.  side 
is  a small  Oratory  called  the  “ Con- 
fessional,” measuring  10J  ft.  by  8 ft., 
with  a rude  cell  at  the  W.  end.  To 
the  S.  is  the  Cemetery , entered  by  a 
low  round-headed  gateway,  within 
which  are  the  remains  of  a small 
Church  (“of  the  wounded  men”), 
15  ft.  by  10  ft.  To  the  W.  of  this 
is  St.  Caimin’ s Church,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  Petrie  to  present  in  its 
ruined  nave  the  original  features  of 
St.  Caimin’s  plan,  while  the  chancel 
is  the  work  of  Brian  ; the  nave  is  in- 
ternally 30J  ft.  in  length  by  20  ft.  in 
breadth,  the  chancel  being  an  oblong 
of  14J  by  12J  ft.  “ These  measure- 
ments, however,  appear  to  be  those  of 
the  original  Church  of  St.  Caimin, 
erected  in  the  7th  cent.,  as  it  seems 
obvious,  from  the  character  of  the 
masonry  and  of  some  of  the  features 
in  the  nave,  that  the  latter,  though 
unquestionably  remodelled,  was 
never  entirely  destroyed.”  Notice 
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in  the  nave  the  windows,  one  being 
semicircular-headed,  with  an  archi- 
trave such  as  belongs  to  many  of 
the  round  towers ; another  is  square- 
headed with  inclined  sides;  and  there 
is  a triangular  window  formed  of  3 
stones,  “ unique  in  form  of  Irish 
architecture.”  The  W.  doorway  must 
have  been  remarkably  fine,  though 
unfortunately  there  is  very  little  left. 
It  consisted  of  3 concentric  semi- 
circular arches,  ornamented  with 
chevron  mouldings  in  hollow  lines, 
not  carved  in  relief.  The  piers, 
which  are  rectangular  and  rounded 
at  their  angles,  have  human  heads 
at  the  capitals.  The  chancel-arch, 
has  also  3 receding  and  concentric 
arches,  but  of  a totally  different 
style ; they  are  simply  “ of  square- 
edged  rib  work,  and  the  ornamental 
sculpture  is  confined  to  the  piers, 
which  are  rounded  into  semi-co- 
lumns.” The  Baptism  Church , 20  ft. 
by  12  ft.,  locally  called  u St.  Brigid’s,” 
lies  S.  of  this,  within  an  enclosure, 
entered  by  a low  semicircular- 
headed W.  doorway  of  three  orders, 
ornamented  with  chevron  and  other 
designs.  E.  of  it  is  the  large  Church 
of  St.  Mary , 55  ft.  by  22  ft.  In  the 
S.  wall  is  a fine  deeply  splayed 
window,  narrowing  from  5 ft.  to  6 in. 
The  altar  is  a late  addition,  and  the 
face  has  a quaint  carving  of  the 
crucifixion.  St.  Mary’s  Well  is  on 
the  lake  shore  to  the  E. 

The  Round  Tower  is  a conspicuous 
object  from  the  lake  and  shores.  It 
dates  from  about  the  10th  cent.,  and 
was  celebrated  as  being  the  residence 
of  an  anchorite  (inclusorius)  of  the 
name  of  St.  Cosgraich  “the  Miser- 
able.” Its  height  is  about  80  ft., 
and  its  upper  story  and  conical  cap 
are  wanting.  The  doorway  is  about 
12  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  the  arch 
is  of  3 stones.  Note  the  angular- 
headed window  iu  the  1st  story. 
N.W.  from  the  tower,  and  to  which 
a paved  way  led,  is  a little  enclosure 
with  remains  of  a small  Cell.  The 
Island  for  centuries  has  been  a place 


of  burial,  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
Church  and  without  are  a large 
number  of  Tomb-slabs , 8th  to  11th 
cents.,  many  covered  with  incised 
crosses,  some  of  them  of  beautiful 
design. 

Opposite  the  Island  is  Youghal  Bay, 
and  here  the  Lough  is  widest,  it 
again  greatly  narrows  and  on  the 
shores  of  *the  little  bay  at  Dromineer, 
into  which  the  Nenagh  River  falls, 
are  the  ruins  of  Dromineer  Castle  and 
S hannonvale.  This  is  now  an  impor- 
tant landing-place  for  Nenagh  (4£  m.) 
and  district.  On  the  opposite  shore 
are  MeelicJc  House  and  the  harbour  of 
Williamstown,  famous  as  an  angling 
resort. 

Nearly  halfway  we  pass  the  island 
of  Illaunmore,  the  largest  in  the  lake. 
On  the  N.E.  side  are  remains  of  a 
Church.  The  mainland  on  the  E.  has 
not  only  ruined  Churches,  but  also 
castles,  of  which  there  are  several. 
Although  possessing  no  peculiarly  in- 
teresting features  in  themselves,  they 
show  the  store  that  the  early  settlers 
set  upon  this  region. 

On  1.,  situated  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
the  wooded  spurs  of  Slieveanore,  is 
the  little  town  of  Woodford  (4  m.  from 
the  lake),  from  whence  a small  river 
runs  into  the  Shannon  at  Rossmore. 
Iron-ore  was  at  one  time  extensively 
worked  in  this  neighbourhood  ; and 
its  very  frequent  concomitant,  a chaly- 
beate well,  used  to  attract  a good 
many  people.  Near  it  is  “ Saunder’s 
Fort,”  famous  in  Land  League  days 
for  its  10  days  siege  by  military  and 
police. 

More  ruined  keeps  stud  the  banks 
at  various  intervals ; there  is  one 
called  C/oondagavoef  on  Cregg  Point, 
1.  ; a second  on  1.,  in  the  grounds 
of  Drominagh.  and  a third  near  the 
head  of  the  Lough  on  the  W.  side. 

Passing  Slevoir  House  and  gliding 
between  the  wooded  point  of  Rin- 
maher,  L,  and  the  headland  of  Derry- 
macegan,  rt.  we  reach 

23  m.  Portumna,  # which,  though  in 
itself  situated  on  rather  flat  ground, 
yet  commands  fine  views  of  Lough 
Derg  and  the  Slieve  Baughta  Hills  on 
the  W.  Tfie  woodeq  bridge  oyer  th§ 
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Sbaniioii,  built  by  Lemuel  Cox,  the 
American  architect  of  Derry,  Water- 
ford, and  New  Ross  bridges,  has  been 
replaced  by  an  iron  structure  with  a 
swivel -bridge  to  facilitate  the  naviga- 
tion. Its  total  length  is  766  ft.,  the 
middle  part  resting  on  an  island  in 
the  stream. 

There  are  no  traces  left  of  De 
Burgo’s  ancient  castle  ; but  there  are 
some  of  the  Dominican  Monastery 
founded  about  the  13th  cent.,  consist- 
ing of  a few  arches  and  an  E.  window. 
It  was  originally  a cruciform  building 
with  a lofty  tower  long  since  fallen. 
The  modern  Castle  of  the  Marquis  of 
Clanricarde,  the  owner  of  the  town, 
was  burnt  down  in  1826,  but  another 
has  been  built  on  a well-chosen  site, 
from  designs  by  Sir  T.  N.  Deane. 
Portumna  is  a neat  little  place,  and 
carries  on  a good  agricultural  business. 
Adjoining,  in  addition  to  the  Marquis 
of  Clanricarde’s  demesne,  are  Palmers- 
town , Fairy  Hill , Wellmount,  Oalcley 
Park ; and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  Belle  Isle , the  seat  of  Lord 
Avonmore,  on  whose  grounds  are  the 
keeps  of  two  castles. 

Conveyances. — Car  to  Ballinasloe 
(22  m.),  via  Eyrecourt  (10  m.)  ; to 
Roscrea  (28  m.).  The  Rly.  to  Parsons- 
town,  which  has  been  for  some  time 
abandoned,  is  likely  again  to  be  re- 
opened for  traffic. 

[The  archaeologist  should  visit  the 
ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Lorrha  which  is 
about  4 m.  to  the  E.  It  is  a long  pile 
of  building,  the  E.  gable  of  which  is 
destroyed,  though  the  W.  gable,  con- 
taining a good  window,  is  in  fine 
preservation.  It  was  lighted  at  the 
sides  by  Early  Pointed  windows, 
nearly  all  of  them  built  up  ; which 
might  have  been  adopted  as  a means 
of  defence  during  Cromwell’s  visit  to 
Lorrha.  The  date  of  the  building  is 
about  the  13th  cent.,  although  the 
original  foundation  is  ascribed  to  St, 
Rhuadhan,  in  the  6th  cent.  There 
are  ruins  of  other  buildings  in  the 
vicinity.] 

Leaving  Portumna  the  river  scenery 
changes  for  the  worse,  and  in  places 
becomes  dull  and  monotonous.  Near 


the  junction  of  tbe  Little  Brosna  is 
Meelick,  31  m.  (Ir.  Miliuc , Marsh),  where 
a Franciscan  Monastery  was  founded 
in  the  12th  cent,  by  O’Maden,  chief  of 
the  district.  The  remains  stand  on 
the  Galway  side,  on  a plot  of  ground 
which,  in  winter,  is  frequently  an 
island. 

Commanding  Meelick,  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  is  a Martello  Tower , and 
on  an  island  a little  above  are  the 
Keelogue  Batteries , erected  in  1798  to 
guard  the  pass  of  the  river  between 
Leinster  and  Connaught.  The  Victoria 
Loch , over  100  ft.  long,  was  made  in 
1843,  and  the  navigation  in  this  portion 
of  the  river  is  so  devious,  that  a canal 
was  cut  from  above  the  batteries,  re- 
joining the  Shannon  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Little  Brosna. 

Above  Meelick  the  Shannon  begins 
to  divide,  and  becomes  very  tortuous 
and  uncertain.  Near  Esker  Bridge , 
on  1.,  are  Shannon  View , and  Shannon 
Grove , and  further  W.,  Lismore  Castle , 
and  the  village  of  Eyrecourt,  adjoining 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  Eyre  family. 

36  m.  Banagher,  if  celebrated  for  its 
fairs,  distillery,  and  its  old  bridge, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  for 
over  400  years.  But  as  it  showed 
signs  of  incapability,  and  some  of 
the  projecting  buttresses  were  ex- 
tremely inconvenient,  a canal  with  a 
swing  bridge  was  cut  on  the  Galway 
side.  A fine  stone  Bridge  was  opened 
in  1843.  Both  sides  of  the  river  are 
strongly  defended  by  Barracks  and 
Batteries . Another  of  the  Esker 

gravel  ridges  may  be  seen  here.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Banagher  are 
Castle  Garden , Claremount , near  which 
is  the  keep  of  Garry  Castle , and 
Castle  Iver , the  ancient  seat  of  the 
McLaughlins. 

2 m.  further  up  the  river  is  Shannon 
Harbour,  for  an  account  of  which 
in  a past  generation,  with  its  “ Hotel,” 
see  ‘Jack  Hinton.’  Before  the  days 
of  railway  communication  it  was  of 
some  importance  as  the  point  of 
junction  between  the  Shannon  navi- 
gation and  that  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
which  may  in  one  sense  be  said  to 
cross  the  Shannon  as  it  sends  off  a. 
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branch  of  15  m.  to  Ballinasloe.  Here 
the  Grand  Canal  Co.  have  dry  docks 
for  the  fitting  and  repairing  of  their 
boats.  At  46  m.  is  Skdnnonb ridge, 
with  its  fine  bridge  and  swivel  for 
vessels,  and  from  thence  to  Athlone , 
see  Rte.  19. 


ROUTE  38. 

LIMERICK,  THROUGH  CLARE,  Vl£ 
ENNIS:  TO  ATHENRY  AND  TUAM. 

In  recent  years  Clare  has  become 
known  and  esteemed  as  a tourist 
resort.  The  opening  of  the  West 
and  South  Clare  Railways  afford 
facilities  to  visit  it  for  the  wild 
cliff  scenery  of  its  coast,  or  to  seek 
health  at  its  beautiful  bathing 
resorts  and  spas. 

Clare  can  be  reached  from  Limerick 
(a)  by  steamer  direct  to  Kilrush  and 
thence  by  the  South  Clare  Rly.  to 
Kilkee,  or  rail  to  Foynes  and  thence 
by  steamer  to  Kilrush  ; ( b ) rail  to 
Ennis  and  thence  by  the  West  Clare 
Rly.  to  Ennistimon,  Miltown  Malbay, 
Kilkee,  and  Kilrush  ; ( c ) the  traveller 
from  Galway  can  proceed  by  steamer 
to  Ballyvaughan,  and  thence  either 
direct  to  Lisdoonvarna  and  Lahinch, 
or  by  the  longer  and  more  inte- 
resting coast  road ; (d)  the  travel- 
ler from  Dublin  or  Galway  by  rail 
changes  at  Athenry  for  Ennis  ; but  on 
reaching  Ardrahan  a car  can  be  taken 
to  Ballyvaughan  through  a wild  and 
stony  district,  and  a visit  made  to 
the  interesting  ruins  of  Corcomroe 
Abbey  on  the  way. 


Clare  has  a vefy  diversified  surface ; 
in  the  N.E.  is  the  fine  group  of  the 
SlieveAughty  Mountains  ; a great  plain 
covers  the  centre  of  the  county,  and 
from  this  to  the  Atlantic  the  surface 
consists  of  high  grounds,  either  rocky 
and  mountainous,  or  of  low  moorish 
hills.  The  barony  of  Burren  bordering 
on  Galway  Bay  is  chiefly  covered  by 
amorphous  limestone  rock  rising  into 
hills  on  the  E.  and  S.,  but  diversified 
in  many  places  with  grassy  pasture. 
It  was  characterised,  it  is  said,  by 
Cromwell,  as  not  containing  sufficient 
wood  to  hang  a man,  water  to  drown 
him,  or  earth  to  bury  him. 

The  shore  from  Loop  Head  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Shannon  to  Black  Head 
at  the  S.  entrance  of  Galway  Bay  is 
regular,  with  few  indentations,  and 
presents  a stern,  rocky,  and  elevated 
barrier  to  the  sea,  fenced  by  huge 
masses  of  rock  torn  from  the  cliffs  by 
the  ceaseless  beating  of  the  great 
Atlantic  surge.  It  presents  every 
variety  of  coast  scenery,  mighty  cliffs, 
deep  caverns,  natural  arches,  pinnacled 
rock,  and  is  famed  for  its  wildness 
and  grandeur.  The  Atlantic  shore 
and  the  Shannon  estuary  afford  fine 
bathing.  The  beach  at  Miltown 
Malbay  and  Kilkee  cannot  be  ex- 
celled, and  Lahinch  and  Kilrush  are 
much  frequented. 

Limestone  rock  occupies  all  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  parts  of  the  county. 
Clay  slate,  and  trap  rock  commence 
beyond  the  valley  of  the  Fergus  and 
stretch  W.  to  the  sea  forming  the  fine 
cliffs  along  the  shore.  There  are  many 
mineral  springs,  sulphur  and  chaly- 
beate, throughout  the  county.  Clare 
is  perhaps  the  most  barren  county  in 
Ireland  with  respect  to  timber.  Many 
square  miles  have  scarcely  the  sem- 
blance of  a tree  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  the  scenery.  This  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  fury  of  the  Atlantic  gales,  and 
trees  unless  well  protected  incline  to 
the  E.  at  a distance  of  sixty  miles 
from  the  sea. 

Clare  is  particularly  rich  in  anti- 
quities. Cromlechs  and  stone  forts 
are  very  numerous,  and  owing  to  the 
stratified  nature  of  the  limestone  rock 
many  of  the  former  are  of  a very 
regular  formation.  Castles  are  dotted 
all  over  the  country ; its  early  churches 
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and  abbeys  are  also  very  numerous, 
some  of  which  are  of  great  interest, 
possessing  as  they  do  special  features. 
We  can  only  refer  to  these  in  particular 
as  they  occur  in  the  routes  and  ex- 
cursions from  the  various  centres. 


Limerick  to  Ennis , by  Rail. 

Quitting  the  Terminus , which 
serves  for  all  the  five  Elys,  that 
leave  Limerick,  the  line  to  Ennis 
soon  branches  off  to  the  1.,  and 
passing  over  the  canal  winds  com- 
pletely round  one  half  the  town, 
crossing  the  Shannon  by  a long  low 
bridge  just  above  the  spot  where 
the  Abbey  Kiver  is  given  otf.  A 
little  to  the  rt.  is  St.  Thomas's  Island. 
The  line  thence  runs  N.W.,  passing 
Long  Pavement  6 m.,  and  gradually 
approaches  the  ranges  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sixmilebridge,  and 
keeping  the  noble  estuary  of  the 
Shannon  well  in  view  on  the  1. 

Near  Cratloe  Stat.  (9J  m.),  on  rt., 
is  Cratloe  Wood , associated  with 
the  name  of  Freney,  a noted  high- 
wayman, and  nearer  to  the  river 
the  remains  of  three  castles  or 
fortified  mansions,  viz.  Cratloe , Crat- 
loekeel , and  Castle  Donnell  (see  p.  500). 
2 m.  1.  from  the  station,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bunratty  Kiver,  is  the 
fine  old  fortress — Bunratty  Castle, 
once  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of 
Thomond.  It  is  in  excellent  pre- 
servation and  appears,  from  what 
remains  of  the  original  structure 
and  the  subsequent  additions,  to 
have  been  a strong  square  pile  of 
massive  architecture,  the  walls  in 
places  being  7 ft.  thick.  The  stone  - 
roofed  guard-room  measures  50  ft. 
by  25  ft. ; the  banqueting  Hall 
above  it  is  roofless,  but  shows  good 
examples  of  17th  cent,  stucco  work. 
Otf  the  hall  is  a small  Chapel 
with  Ambry  and  Piscina;  there  is 
another  in  the  S.E,  quarter  but 


roofless.  On  the  grduhd  floor  is  the 
Earl’s  Office  with  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  O’Briens  on  the  walls.  A 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  dungeon. 
Traces  of  the  moat  still  remain  j 
and  a police  barrack  has  been  built 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  gateway. 
The  Castle  was  inhabited  in  the 
present  cent,  by  the  Studdert  family, 
whose  modern  mansion  is  in  the 
adjoining  demesne. 

The  Castle  figured  largely  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Thomond  family.  On 
the  expulsion  of  King  Brian  in 
1276  the  district  was  granted  to  Sir 
Thos.  de  Clare.  Next  year,  at  a 
banquet  in  the  Castle,  Brian  was 
taken  and  dragged  to  death  by 
horses,  after  which  his  body  was 
decapitated  and  hung  by  the  heels 
on  a gallows.  Donall,  the  great  Earl 
of  Thomond,  whose  tomb  is  in  St. 
Mary’s  Cathedral,  Limerick,  made 
improvements  in  the  Castle  in  the 
17th  cent.  It  was  burned  by  the 
Irish  in  1646  after  a short  siege, 
Cardinal  Einuccini  being  present 
and  inspiring  the  troops.  The  Irish 
carried  their  standard  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  Limerick, 
and  after  the  fashion  of  their 
foes,  sang  a Te  Deum  in  the 
Cathedral. 

13  m.  Sixmilebridge  Stat.  and 
16J  m.  Newmarket  on  Fergus,  the 
town  being  about  1 m.  1.  of  the  Stat. 
To  the  N.  of  it  is  Dromoland  Castle , 
the  very  handsome  seat  and  ex- 
tensive demesne  of  Lord  Inchiquin. 
The  building,  designed  by  Payne, 
forms  a rectangular  pile  in  grey 
limestone  with  towers  rising  from 
the  corners ; it  contains  a rich  col- 
lection of  family  portraits  of  the 
O’Briens  of  Thomond,  and  many  of 
the  courtiers  of  Charles  I.  and  II. 

In  the  demesne  is  the  Stone  Fort 
of  Moghane,  consisting  of  three 
ramparts,  much  defaced,  the  united 
length  of  which  is  about  1J  m.,  and 
the  cubic  contents  is  estimated  at 
over  one  million  cubic  feet  of  stone. 
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At  19f  m.  Ardsollus,  the  line 
drosses  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  on  rt.  flows  past  the  little 
town  of 

Quin  (anct.  Cuinche , the  Arbutus 
grove),  celebrated  for  possessing  one 
of  the  best  preserved  old  Abbeys  in 
Ireland,  built  for  Franciscans  by 
Sioda  Macnamara,  lord  of  Clan- 
cuilen,  in  1402,  and  added  to  by  his 
son  Maccon  in  1433.  Quin  Abbey 
consists  of  a nave  and  chancel,  sur- 
mounted by  a graceful  tower  rising 
at  the  junction  of  the  two,  and  built 
upon  the  gable  ends.  It  stands 
within  the  four  towers  of  the  Norman 
Castle,  the  remains  of  three  of  which 
still  exist,  once  belonging  to  the 
De  Clares,  the  walls  of  the  Castle 
forming  the  chief  parts  of  the 
Abbey.  There  is  also  a chapel  to 
the  S.  of  the  choir,  containing  the 
sculptured  figure  of  a saint.  In  the 
choir  is  the  high  altar,  and  the 
monument  of  the  family  of  Macna- 
mara of  Eanee.  The  walls  are  of 
great  thickness,  and  the  E.  window, 
which  was  pierced  through,  consists 
of  three  lights  with  simple  tracery. 
Amongst  those  buried  here  is  Mac- 
namara, the  duellist  (who  obtained 
the  sobriquet  of  “ Fireball  ”),  to- 
gether with  another  gentleman, 
who  fell  in  a quarrel  with  him. 
Two  lovers  also,  who  were  drowned 
in  the  adjoining  river,  were  interred 
here  in  the  same  grave  ; from  which, 
as  in  the  Border  ballads,  a brier 
and  an  elder-tree  grew  intertwined. 
The  visitor  will  notice  the  signs  of 
the  dead  person’s  calling  on  many 
of  the  tombstones.  The  Cloister  is 
of  the  usual  form  of  early  15th  cent, 
work,  with  couplets  of  pillars,  but 
is  particular  in  having  buttresses 
round  it  by  way  of  ornament.  The 
E.  and  W.  sides  consist  of  14  arches 
and  the  N.  and  S.  10.  There  are 
apartments  on  three  sides  of  it,  the 
refectory,  dormitory,  and  another 
room  to  the  N.  of  the  chancel,  with 
a vaulting  under  them  all.  Fart  of 


the  W.  side  Was  Wallect  Up  as  a 
burial  place  of  the  Lords  Dunboyne. 
To  the  garderobe  in  a tower  to  the 
N.  a passage  leads. 

It  was  suppressed  in  1541,  and  in 
1584  it  witnessed  the  brutal  execu- 
tion of  Donough  Beg  O’Brien  by 
Sir  John  Perrot,  the  Lord  Deputy. 
The  Franciscans  clung  to  the  place 
down  to  the  last  cent.,  and  in  the 
cloisters  is  buried  Father  John 
Hogan,  the  last  monk,  who  died 
at  Drim  in  1820.  The  Abbey  was 
carefully  repaired  by  the  Board  of 
Works  in  1881.  The  place  is  littered 
with  tombstones,  aud  there  are  few 
abbeys  in  Ireland  to  excel  it  in  its 
use  as  a charnel-house. 

An  unusual  number  of  ruined 
castles  lie  within  a reasonable  dis- 
tance of  Quin : such  as  Castle 

Crevagh , Ballymarlzahan , Corbally , 
and  Dangan , the  latter  a quad- 
rangular tower,  flanked  by  round 
towers  at  the  angles,  said  to  be  the 
oldest  fortress  in  Munster.  Remains 
of  upwards  of  50  castles  of  the 
Macnamaras  exist  in  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Baronies  of  Bunratty. 
About  2 m.  N.E.  is  Magh  Adhair , a 
mound  where  the  Kings  of  Thomond 
were  inaugurated  from  a remote 
time  to  the  days  of  Q.  Elizabeth. 
It  is  25  ft.  high,  100  ft.  in  diam. 
at  the  top,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
rampart  and  fosse.  There  are  also 
some  pleasant  seats  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

[5  in.  from  Quin,  and  about  2 from 
Tulla,  is  the  Toomeens , an  exceedingly 
curious  bit  of  river  scenery,  in  which 
the  stream,  flowing  through  the  estates 
of  Kiltanon , and  that  of  Mary  fort 
(Col.  O’Callaghan)  passes  through  a 
series  of  limestone  arches,  with  occa- 
sional apertures  like  very  steep  rail- 
way cuttings.] 

23  m.  Clare  Castle.  Here  we  have 
the  Fergus,  a broad  river  that  flows 
into  the  Shannon,  and  is  navigable 
as  far  as  Clare.  On  an  island  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  are  the  ruins  of 
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the  Castle  of  the  O’Briens,  connected 
by  a bridge  with  each  bank.  Al- 
though Clare  possesses  such  mani- 
fest advantages,  yet  it  has  been 
passed  in  the  race  for  precedence  by 

24 J m.  Ennis,  # a queer  little 
town,  with  narrow  streets  and  courts. 
(Pop.  5460.)  Its  modern  attractions 
are  a very  good  classic  Court-House , 
built  of  grey  marble  (1852) faTa"cost 
of  12,000/.,  a new  and  handsome 
Church , a Lunatic  Asylum , built 
at  a cost  of  54,000/.,  and  other 
public  and  ecclesiastical  buildings 
and  schools.  There  is  a Column 
erected  on  the  site  of  the'^'oTd 
court-house  to  the  memory  of  Daniel 
O’Connell,  the  Great  Liberator,  who 
represented  Clare  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  interior  of  the 
Court-House  is  a statue  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Michael  O’Loghleu, 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland 
(1837-42).  A little  outside  the  town 
to  the  N.  is  a monument  to  Allen, 
Larkin,  and  O’Brien,  “Manchester 
Martyrs,”  who  were  executed  for 
the  murder  of  Constable  Brett  in 
1867.  The  antiquities  are  more 
interesting.  Ennis,  under  the  name 
of  Inis-Cluana-ramfhoda  (the  River 
meadow  of  Cion  road),  was  famous 
for  its  seat  of  learning  and  its 
Franciscan  Monastery,  founded  by 
Donough  Cairbreach  O’Brien,  King 
of  Thomond,  shortly  before  he  died 
(1242)  ; it  was  added  to  at  intervals 
down  to  the  15th  cent.,  and  pre- 
sents a curious  mixture  of  modern 
building  with  ivy- covered  gables. 
The  ruins  were  long  in  a most 
neglected  condition,  but  coming 
into  the  care  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  considerable  improvements 
commenced  in  1893.  The  remains 
consist  of  a Church  divided  into 
nave  and  chancel  and  a S.  transept. 
A lofty  Tower  rises  from  two  arches 
between  the  nave  and  chancel  with 
groined  interspace ; it  is  disfigured 
by  modern  tasteless  spikes;  in  the 
S.  recess  beneath  is  a fine  grey 
[ Ireland .] 


— Ennis. 

marble  screen  of  Flamboyant  tracery ; 
on  the  E.  pier  is  the  figure  of  a 
bishop  and  on  the  other  that  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child.  The  Choir 
(54J  ft.  by  25J  ft.)  has  five  windows 
in  the  S.  wall,  one  being  blocked  by 
the  tower ; in  the  E.  corner  of  the 
wall  is  a double  Piscina ; the  lofty 
E.  Window  (37  ft.)  has  five  lights, 
the  three  central  being  included  in 
a single  splay,  and  separated  by 
light  shafts  9 in.  wide.  Off  the  K. 
side  is  a fine  room  (sacristy  or 
chapter  - house)  with  barrel-vault. 
The  Nave  (74  ft.  8 in.  by  25J  ft.)  has 
been  much  tampered  with;  in  the 
N.  wall  are  four  Sedilia,  rendered 
more  or  less  featureless.  “ The 
Transept  is  very  picturesque  with 
its  stepped  S.  gable  and  sharp- 
pointed  windows,  with  roll  mould- 
ings on  the  splay,  and  two  inter- 
lacing shafts  with  cusped  pieces 
over  the  main  lights.”  f The  S. 
wall  has  two  windows  slightly  vary- 
ing in  size,  with  3 lights  in  each. 
Three  chapels  opened  off  the  E. 
side. 

The  most  interesting  among  the 
many  monuments  is  the  McMahon  or 
“Royal”  Tomb  (15  cent.),  afterwards 
rebuilt  (1843)  into  that  of  the  Creaghs 
in  the  N.  wall  of  the  chancel.  The 
scenes  carved  on  the  panels  are  of  the 
suffering,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.  In  the  S.  wall  is  the  Inchiquin 
canopied  Tomb.  Note  also  the  remains 
of  the  Altar  of  St.  Francis  at  N.  pier 
of  nave,  and  behind  it  the  figure  of 
the  Saint  in  a niche ; and  in  a recess 
in  the  pier  at  entrance  of  transept  the 
figure  of  Christ  with  hands  bound,  the 
implements  of  torture  and  death,  his 
coat,  and  the  curious  fiction  of  the  cock 
rising  out  of  a pot  crowing  (cf.  370). 

About  1 m.  from  Ennis,  close  to 
the  Rly.,  is  Clare  Abbey,  founded  for 
Augustinians  in  1195,  by  Donall 
O’Brien,  last  King  of  Munster.  It 
has  a very  graceful  Church,  with  a 

t Mr  T.  J.  Westropp,  in  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  Abbey. — ‘Journal  R.S.A.’ 
vol.  v. 
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lofty  central  tower,  that  from  the 
nature  of  its  situation  is  visible 
from  a great  distance.  It  measures 
128  ft.  by  31  ft.,  and  the  tower, 
which  was  a subsequent  addition, 
divides  it  into  a nave  and  chancel. 
The  latter  has  3 N.  windows;  the 
E.  window  is  a three-light  and  one 
in  the  nave  a two-light,  both  being 
of  a later  date  than  the  foundation 
of  the  Cli.  There  are  remains  of 
the  cloister  and  conventual  build- 
ings on  the  8.  side,  and  the  whole 
ruins  were  allowed  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  great  neglect  and  decay; 
but  repairs  have  recently  been 
carried  out. 

[3  m.  to  S.  of  the  town  is  a third 
ruined  Abbey,  that  of  Killone,  which 
has  the  attraction  of  an  extremely 
pretty  situation  on  the  banks  of 
Killone  Lough.  It  also  was  founded 
by  Donall  O’Brien  in  1190,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Archdall,  Slaney,  daughter 
of  Donough  Cairbreach  O’Brien,  was 
abbess,  and  died  there  in  1260.  It 
consists  of  a nave  and  S.  chapel,  and 
has  a fine  E.  window,  deeply  splayed ; 
an  arched  passage  from  the  N.  to  the 
S.  walls  pierces  the  central  pier,  an 
unusual  feature.  Note  the  curious 
corbel,  a head  between  uplifted  hands 
at  the  S.E.  angle.  Beneath  the  E. 
end  is  a crypt,  quite  unusual  in  Irish 
churches,  now  used  as  the  burial  place 
of  the  MacDonnells.  Between  the 
Abbey  and  the  shore  of  the  lough  is  a 
Holy  Well  (St.  John’s),  still  visited  by 
the  peasantry  for  devotional  purposes. 
It  is  surrounded,  by  a wall  and  over- 
hung by  an  ash-tree,  which  contain 
an  extraordinary  quantity  and  variety 
of  votive  offerings.  A pattern  is  held 
here  on  June  24th.  The  Abbey  is  also 
in  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Works. 
On  the  road  to  it  from  Ennis  are 
Caliircalla  House , Beechparlc  (Marcus 
Keane,  Esq.),  Edenvale  (R.  J.  Stac- 
poole,  Esq.),  a very  romantic  spot, 
and  Kewhali  (C.  R.  Armstrong  Mac- 
donnell,  Esq.).] 

Distances.  — Limerick,  24f  m. ; 
Clare  Castle,  2J  m.  (road);  Gort, 
18  m.  ; Lough  Cutra,  15  m.  ; 


Ennistimon,  18J  m. ; Lahinch,  20f 
m.  ; Miltown  Malbay,  road  20  in., 
rail  27  m. ; Kilkee,  48  m. 

Conveyances.—  Rail  to  Limerick; 
rail  to  Gort  and  Athenry ; rail 
(West  Clare)  to  Ennistimon,  La- 
hinch, Miltown  Malbay,  and  Kilkee. 
Cars  to  Killadysert  and  Kilrush ; to 
Gort  and  Oranmore. 


To  Ennistimon , Lisdoonvama , Cliffs 
of  Moher , and  the  Coast  of  Clare. 

The  splendid  scenery  of  the  Clare 
coast  has  been  in  recent  years 
rendered  easily  accessible  by  the 
opening  of  the  W.  Clare  Ely.  from 
Ennis  to  Miltown  Malbay,  finished 
in  1887,  and  its  further  extension 
since,  under  the  name  of  the  S. 
Clare  Rly.  from  thence  to  Kilkee 
and  Kilrush.  Leaving  Ennis,  the 
line  runs  in  a N.W.  direction, 
passing  1.  Toonagh  House  and  the 
ruins  of  Bally  griff y Castle , which 
guarded  the  ford,  and  about  5 m. 
is  Dysert  O’Dea,  with  some  very 
interesting  remains.  The  Church , 
106  ft.  long,  consists  of  nave  and 
chancel,  separated  by  a good  arch  ; 
the  E.  window  is  a lancet  of  three 
lights.  The  S.  Doorway  is  of  four 
orders  with  very  interesting  details, 
the  arch  of  the  outer  order  having  a 
peculiar  row  of  19  heads.  ‘Close 
by  is  the  Bound  Tower , a mere  ruin 
about  60  ft.  high,  and,  like  that 
of  Ardmore,  built  in  receding 
storeys;  the  cir.  is  about  61  ft.,  and 
the  doorway  is  13  ft.  from  the  ground. 
In  a field  to  the  E.  is  the  Cross , 
resting  on  a base  of  several  blocks, 
above  which  is  a single  tapering 
block  with  sculptured  figures  and 
inscriptions  noting  the  repair  of  the 
cross  by  Michael  O’Dea  in  1683, 
and  its  re-erection  in  1871.  The 
top  (E.  face)  has  a figure  of  Christ 
with  extended  arms,  and  below  a 
figure  considered  to  be  St.  Tola, 
founder  of  the  Church  in  the  8th 
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.iteht.  Thd  other  faces  are  finely 
sculptured  in  the  usual  interlaced, 
zoomorphic,  and  geometrical  pat- 
terns. The  Crozier  of  Dy  sert  O’Dea 
is  in  the  R.  I.  Acad,  collection.  There 
are  also  the  remains  of  a Castle  15th 
cent.  At  Dysert  a fierce  battle  was 
fought  in  1318  between  the  forces 
of  Sir  Richard  de  Clare  and  the 
Irish,  in  which  the  former  were 
defeated  and  de  Clare  and  his  son 
slain,  thus  destroying  the  power  of 
the  Normans  in  Thomond.  A little 
to  the  N.  is  the  interesting  early 
. Church  of  Rath. 

At  8f  m.  Corrofin,  a small  market 
town  on  the  Fergus,  midway  be- 
tween Lakes  Inchiquin  and  Atedaun. 
About  1 m.  N.E.  on  the  road  to 
Gort  is  the  square  fortress  of  Bally- 
portree  in  fair  preservation.  The 
old  Castle  of  Inchiquin  is  on  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Inchiquin , an 
extremely  pretty  little  sheet  of  water 
flanked  on  theW.  by  a range  of  wooded 
hills.  It  was  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  O’Quins,  of  whom  the  present 
Earl  of  Dunraven  is  the  representa- 
tive, and  gives  a title  to  the  family 
of  O’Brien.  On  the  same  side  are 
Adelphi  and  Clifden  Rouse  (Col. 
Paterson). 

At  12  m.  is  Willbrook  Stat.,  and 
18 J m.  Ennistimon,  # a prettily- 
situated  little  town  on  the  Cullenagh 
River,  which,  below  the  bridge,  falls 
over  a ledge  of  rocks  in  a cascade. 
On  the  N.  bank  is  Ennistimon 
House , the  residence  of  H.  Y.  Mac- 
namara,  Esq. 


Ennistimon  to  Lisdoonvarna. 

Cars  from  the  various  hotels  at 
Lisdoonvarna  meet  the  arrival  of 
trains,  and  visitors  are  carried  thither 
(8  m.)  for  a nominal  sum.  Coaches 
run  on  Mon.,  Wed.  and  Fri.  in  the 
summer  months  between  these  places 
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and  Ballyvaughan  in  connection 
with  the  Galway  steamer. 

[At  1 m.  a road  on  rt.  leads  to 
Kilfenora  (5  m.).  It  was  formerly  a place 
of  some  importance  and  a separate  dio- 
cese, but  it  has  been  united  to  that  of 
Killaloe  since  1752.  The  Cathedral 
of'  St.  Fachnan  is  a small  building 
consisting  of  nave  and  choir  with  a 
massive  square  tower ; the  nave  is 
poorly  fitted  up  and  used  as  a Parish 
Church.  It  measures  67  ft.  by  about 
21  ; the  W.  end  has  been  walled  off 
for  a porch  and  vestry,  and  the  arcades 
of  the  aisles  closed  to  complete  the 
walls.  The  choir  is  roofless  and  con- 
tains an  interesting  E.  Window , 20  ft. 
high,  of  three  lights  with  round-headed 
arches.  It  is  enclosed  by  a fine  mould- 
ing, the  shafts  of  which  are  crowned 
with  curious  capitals,  that  on  the  S. 
forming  a group  of  five  grotesque 
half  figures.  In  the  N.  wall  is  a fine 
screened  Recess , the  head  showing 
beautiful  cusped  tracery.  There  are 
an  Ambry  and  double  Piscina  in  the 
S.  wall.  There  are  some  monuments, 
among  them  an  Effigy , supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  founder,  St.  Fachnan. 
Kilfenora  was  noted  for  the  number 
of  its  crosses  ; there  are  three  about 
the  Cath.,  and  a fine  Cross  stands  in  a 
field  immediately  to  the  W.  It  is 
about  13  ft.  high,  is  elaborately  orna- 
mented, and  has  a figure  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. Near  it  also  is  a Holy  Well. 

This  district  bristles  with  antiquities. 
BaUykinvarga  Caller , forming  one  of 
a line,  is  one  of  the  finest  stone  forts 
in  Ireland.  It  measures  155  ft.  by 
130  (inner  ring),  is  from  12  to  16  ft. 
high,  and  is  surrounded  by  chevaux 
de  frise. 

5 m.  from  Kilfenora,  and  passing 
the  fine  old  Castle  of  Lemaneagh  which 
belonged  to  the  O’Briens,  on  the  road 
to  Corrofin,  at  a spot  a little  before  the 
Fergus  falls  into  the  Inchiquin  Lough, 
are  various  remains  of  antiquity  : the 
stump  of  a Round  Tower  about  10  ft. 
high  ; the  tower  of  the  old  Castle , 
which  is  said  to  have  once  been  the 
residence  of  the  Deans  of  Kilfenora ; 
the  ruins  of  Kilnaboy  Church , with 
a sheela-na-gig  over  the  S.  door ; and 
an  ancient  Termon  Cross  fixed  on  a rock 
by  the  roadside  ; it  consists  of  a shaft 
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with  two  arms  curving  upwards,  on 
each  of  which  is  a head  carved  in 
relief,  and  in  the  centre  two  hands. 
About  2 m.  N.E.  of  Kilfenora  is  the 
ruined  Church  of  Nouhaval ; beside  it 
is  an  Oratory.'] 

The  road  from  Ennistimon  is  very 
hilly  and  runs  over  a wild  and  breezy 
upland,  but  there  is  nothing  of 
special  interest  until  we  reach 

9 m.  Lisdoonvarna.  # Although 
a place  of  somewhat  recent  establish- 
ment, it  now  boasts  of  a number  of 
good  hotels  and  lodging  houses,  and 
thousands  visit  it  yearly  for  the 
use  of  its  medicinal  springs.  The 
country  around  is  bare  and  un- 
interesting, almost  justifying  the 
ancient  libel  upon  the  Barony  of 
Burren  already  quoted.  Notwith- 
standing this,  in  the  fissures  and 
crevices  of  the  limestone  strata 
many  rare  plants  are  found,  and  the 
Barony  of  Burren  is  one  of  the  best 
districts  in  Ireland  for  the  botanist. 
At  Lisdoonvarna  the  limestone 
meets  the  shale  series  of  rocks,  and 
the  juncture  is  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  the  many  ravines  that 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood.  “ In 
no  other  part  of  Ireland  is  the 
junction  between  the  two  formations 
so  beautifully  exhibited,  and  on 
such  a large  scale,  as  in  the 
numerous  ravines  about  Lisdoon- 
varna, in  many  of  which  the  ob- 
server may  walk  for  miles  in  dry 
weather,  having  beneath  his  feet 
the  uppermost  bed  of  the  limestone, 
and  on  each  side  of  him  perpen- 
dicular walls  of  shale.,,  The  pecu- 
liar mineral  concretions  here  formed 
closely  resemble  the  backs  of  tor- 
toises— so  deceptive,  indeed,  that 
they  have  been  labelled  “ Class 
reptilia , order  clielonia  or  tortoise,” 
and  further,  that  when  broken,  “ the 
yellow  fat  and  green  flesh  are  plainly 
indicated  ! ” Examples  may  be  seen 
built  into  the  wall  leading  to  the  Spa. 
It  is  at  this  junction,  too,  that  the 


Spas  exist  which  have  giVeli  it  its  re- 
putation. The  climate  is  excellent. 
The  town  is  situated  at  a height  of 
about  600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  rainfall  never  rests 
long  upon  the  limestone  surface. 
The  air,  heated  by  contact  with  the 
bare  sun-scorched  rock  of  the  sur- 
rounding district,  is  tempered  by 
the  moisture-laden  breezes  from  the 
Atlantic  three  or  four  miles  distant, 
and  is  singularly  bracing  and  re- 
freshing owing  to  the  elevation. 

The  Spas  have  been  known  since 
the  middle  of  the  18th  cent.,  and 
there  are  several  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  Gowlan  (sulphur),  the 
Twins  (sulphur  and  iron),  the 
Magnesian  and  Rathbaum  (iron). 
The  sulphur  and  iron  of  the  wells 
are  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  iron  pyrites  (sulphide  of 
iron)  found  in  the  coal  measures. 
The  Gowlan  sulphur  Spa,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  situated  at  the  fork 
of  the  Gowlan  River.  It  is  the  most 
frequented,  and  here  a Spa  House 
has  been  erected  and  grounds  laid 
out  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors.  The  water  is  conveyed 
in  glass-lined  pipes,  thus  insuring  its 
absolute  purity.  Traces  of  lithium 
are  found  in  the  water,  very  rare  in 
sulphur  springs,  and  the  quantity  of 
sodic  chloride  (common  salt),  is  less 
than  in  that  of  Harrogate.  A 
weighable  quantity  of  manganese 
has  also  been  found  in  the  Rath- 
baum spring.  The  Lisdoonvarna 
Spa  is  very  efficacious  in  rheumatism, 
arthritic,  and  hepatic  diseases. 

[There  are  many  antiquities  within 
easy  reach  of  Lisdoonvarna.  Among  the 
more  interesting  Church  ruins  is  Team- 
pull  Cronan , about  8 m. to  the  E.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
grove  of  fine  old  ash  trees  standing  in 
the  centre  of  a limestone  dell.  It 
measures  21  ft.  by  12f  ft.  ; the  sq.- 
headed  doorway  in  the  W.  gable  has 
inclined  sides,  and  a lintel  5 ft.  long 
and  7 in.  high  ; the  E.  window  is  quad- 
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rangular  on  the  inside  ft.  high,  and 
round-headed  outside,  where  it  is  only 
21  in.  high.  The  masonry  is  very 
massive,  and  the  whole  character  of 
the  building  shows  it  to  be  of  great 
antiquity,  though  later  work  is  shown 
in  the  mouldings  of  the  E.  window 
and  quions  and  some  sculptured  heads 
in  the  walls.  There  are  two  receptacles 
for  bones,  formed  of  large  flagstones, 
in  the  Churchyard,  and  near  the  build- 
ing is  the  Well  of  St.  Cronan.] 

Distances. — Ennistimon,  9 m. ; 
Ballyvaughan  (direct),  10  m. ; by 
coast  and  Black  Head,  18  m. ; Cor- 
comroe  Abbey,  15  m. ; Kilfenora, 
5J  m. ; Inchiquin  Lake,  11  m. ; 
Cliffs  of  Moher,  7J  m. ; Lehinch 
(direct),  11£  m. 

Excursions 

1.  Cliffs  of  Moher,  Lehinch,  and 
Ennistimon. 

2.  Black  Head,  Ballyvaughan,  re- 
turning by  “ Corkscrew  Road.” 

3.  Kilfenora  and  Inchiquin 
Lake. 

4.  Teampull  Cronan  and  Cor- 
comroe. 

5.  To  Ennis  and  Quin  Abbey. 

6.  Miltown  Malbay  and  Kilkee. 


Ballyvaughan  to  Lisdoonvarna. 

Steamers  leave  Galway  for  Bally- 
vaughan about  3 times  weekly,  at 
hours  varying  with  the  tides.  Cars 
meet  the  steamers  and  visitors  are 
taken  to  Lisdoonvarna  for  a very 
moderate  charge.  On  reaching 
Ballyvaughan  # the  tourist  will  be 
interested  in  the  striking  formation 
of  the  limestone  rock  which  covers 
the  district,  already  noticeable  from 
the  bay  in  approaching  the  barren 
and  terraced  hills  of  Clare.  Bally- 
vaughan is  the  best  centre  from 
which  the  botanical  treasures  of 
Burren  may  be  explored.  These 
include  Neotinea  intacta , Ajuga 
'pyramidalis , Potentillafruticosa , and 
jnpny  Alpine  plants.  A§  ip  Aran, 


vertical  fissures  occur,  and  here 
and  in  the  crannies  and  crevices 
of  the  rock  the  rare  Adiantum 
Capillus-  Veneris  is  found ; the  best 
spots  appear  along  the  sea  road  at 
Ballysallagh,  on  the  heights  of 
Black  Head,  and  in  Ballyvaughan 
Valley.  The  Burren  oysters,  from 
the  adjoining  Bed  Bank  beds,  have 
long  been  famous,  but  they  have 
failed  in  recent  years. 

[Before  leaving  Ballyvaughan  an 
interesting  excursion  may  be  taken 
to  Corcomroe  Abbey,  5 m.  to  the  E. 
The  road  skirts  the  shore,  from  which 
fine  views  are  obtained  over  Galway 
Bay  and  the  distant  Connemara 
Mts.,  and  passes  the  ruins  of  the 
little  Church  of  Dromcreehy,  the 
two  Castles  of  Muckinish,  and  the 
village  of  Bealaclugga  at  the  S.  end  of 
a creek.  Some  distance  further  are 
the  Abbey  ruins,  which  are  under  the 
care  of  the  Board  of  Works.  It  was 
an  offshoot  of  Furness  Abbey  in 
Lancashire,  and  was  founded  for  Cis- 
tercians about  1182  by  Donall  O’Brien, 
the  founder  of  so  many  churches  in 
Munster.  The  remains  consist  of  a 
cruciform  Church  divided  into  nave 
and  ritual  choir  separated  by  a plain 
screen  wall ; above  is  a tower  with  a 
low- pointed  door,  and  an  opening  over 
it  leads  to  the  parapets,  and  the  apart- 
ments over  the  chancel  and  chapels. 
The  Chancel  is  finely  groined,  the  E. 
window  is  a triplet,  with  a single  light 
above  ; in  the  N.  wall  is  an  Effigy 
of  King  Conor  O’Brien,  1*267,  grandson 
of  the  founder.  There  are  also  Sedilia , 
an  Altar , and  many  tombs  and  crosses. 
The  N.  Chapel  is  now  a vault,  and  the 
S.  has  some  interesting  details.  The 
remains  of  the  outer  buildings  are 
much  ruined.  S.  of  the  Abbey  are 
the  remains  of  the  three  Churches  of 
Oughtmama ; and  some  distance  N. 
of  Bealaclugga  is  Parlcmore  Fort , 
consisting  of  two  concentric  ramparts 
with  fosses,  and  a Souterrain  in  the 
centre  with  passages  leading  to  the 
outer  rampart.  The  road  for  about 
12  m.  continues  E.  through  Kinvarra 
to  Ardrahan  on  the  Ennis  and  Tuam 
line  (p.  524) ; mail  cars  run  betwpep 
an<J“  Bally  vaughen.] 
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The  tourist  has  a choice  of  roads 
from  Bally  vaughan  to  Lisdoonvarna. 
One  runs  W.  along  the  shores  of 
Galway  Bay,  affording  fine  views  of 
the  opposite  coast,  passing  Gleninagh 
Castle  and  a Holy  Well , where  a 
human  skull  was  once  used  as  a 
vessel  for  drinking,  but  the  practice 
has  been  stopped  by  the  parish  priest. 
The  road  skirts  Black  Head  (6  m.) 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay,  and 
then  turns  S.  for  about  8 m.,  giving 
splendid  views  of  the  Galway  coast 
and  the  Aran  Islands.  On  the  side 
of  the  head  is  the  stone  fort  of 
Caher doonfergus ; further  on  is 
Bailing,  a massive  stone  fort ; this 
is  inhabited,  and  the  only  survival 
in  this  sense  we  know  of  in  Ireland. 
Passing  many  other  remains  the  road 
then  turns  inland,  making  an  ascent 
past  Ballynalackan  Castle , well 
situated  on  a crag  at  the  summit  of 
a hill.  There  are  cross  roads  here, 
that  to  the  rt.  leads  to  the  Cliffs  of 
Moher,  and  that  straight  on,  about 
3 m.  further,  reaches  the  town. 

The  direct  road  (10  m.)  runs 
through  the  country  once  owned  by 
the  O’Loghlens,  who  had  several 
castles  here.  It  is  appropriately  called 
the  “ Corkscrew  Load,”  which,  as  its 
name  implies,  winds  from  the  sea- 
shore to  the  high  level  on  which 
Lisdoonvarna  is  situated.  The  car 
has  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  ener- 
getic walker  can  take  short  cuts  up 
the  rather  steep  face  of  the  hill. 
The  summit  displays  a fine  pano- 
rama, the  Burren  hills  forming  a 
perfect  amphitheatre,  the  limestone 
formation  being  terraced  to  the  very 
top.  Fine  views  are  obtained  across 
Galway  Bay  to  the  N.,  and  of  the 
Clare  Hills  to  the  E. 


Lisdoonvarna  to  tlie  Cliffs  of  Moher, 
Laliinch , Miltown  Malbay , and 
Kilkee. 

Leaving  Lisdoonvarna  the,  road 
runs  S.  and  crosses  the  curious 


Spectacle  Bridge , which  consists  of 
one  arch  and  a circular  opening 
above  it.  At  the  cross-roads  (6J  m.) 
the  road  is  left,  and  ascending  the 
hill  in  less  than  1 m.  a gateway  is 
reached  leading  to  O'Brien's  Tower. 
This  building,  now  entirely  ruined, 
was  erected  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors  by  the  late  Cornelius 
O’Brien  in  1835.  He  also  made 
walks  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs, 
protected  by  flag  fences,  and  also 
provided  a shelter  for  horses  and 
vehicles.  The  Cliffs  of  Moher  run 
for  about  5 m.  with  a sheer  precipice 
wall  at  Knockardakin  of  668  ft. 
Although  not  nearly  as  high  as  the 
cliffs  of  Croaghaun  in  Achill,  or 
Slieve  League  in  Donegal,  the  Cliffs 
of  Moher  form  some  of  the  most 
sublime  objects  of  the  western  coast, 
and  when  seen  in  rough  weather, 
with  the  huge  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
dashing  in  showers  of  spray  over 
them,  are  a sight  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. Here  the  limestone  beds 
and  superincumbent  shales,  passing 
upwards  into  sandy  flags,  which 
to  the  N.  are  1000  ft.  high,  are 
brought  by  a southerly  dip  to  the 
sea-level.  Near  the  cross-roads  at 
the  entrance  of  the  cliffs,  it  will  be 
noticed,  fine  flags  of  olive  grit, 
which  are  easily  worked,  are  quarried 
and  shipped  at  Liscannor.  “ Above 
these  flags  and  forming  the  top  of 
the  Cliffs  at  Moher  is  a bed  of 
black  shale,  more  than  40  ft.  in 
thickness;  this  is  the  highest  bed 
in  the  immediate  district.  Between 
the  flags  and  this  shale  is  a calca- 
reous band  from  3 to  5 inches  in 
thickness  full  of  fossils,  and  ex- 
hibiting in  a beautiful  manner  the 
singular  structure  known  as  Cone - 
wilhin-Cone.  The  axes  of  the  cones 
are  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of 
stratification.  This  band  is  trace- 
able along  the  cliffs  for  upwards  of 
a mile.” — ‘ Geo.  Sur.  of  Clare.’ 
The  action  of  the  sea  in  wearing 
away  the  softer  shales  and  grit 
“is  considerably  assisted  by  the 
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great  vertical  joints,  which,  tra- 
versing the  rock,  divide  it  into 
blocks,  rendering  the  work  of  de- 
struction a far  easier  matter  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.”  Huge  masses 
of  debris  which  have  tumbled  down 
from  the  upper  portion  of  the  cliffs 
for  want  of  support,  may  be  seen  in 
places  scattered  in  the  wildest  con- 
fusion. The  best  view  is  obtained 
from  the  tower,  and  is  magnificently 
extensive,  embracing  the  whole  of 
the  coast  from  Loop  Head  in  the  S., 
to  Black  Head  in  the  N.,  while 
the  3 Aran  Islands  are  conspicuous 
in  the  N.W.  The  ridge  running  out 
to  sea  below  the  Tower  is  called 
Goat  Island ; a spire-like  stack  a 
few  hundred  yards  out  to  sea,  rises 
to  a height  of  200  ft.  A very  good 
road  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
cliffs. 

The  excursion  may  be  varied  by 
returning  to  the  road  and  descend- 
ing the  hill  to  St.  Brigid's  Well , 
still  visited  by  the  peasantry  for 
devotional  purposes,  and  the  O'Brien 
Monument , raised  by  public  sub- 
scription to  the  late  owner  of  the 
place,  who  did  so  much  for  the 
convenience  and  safety  of  visitors. 
The  cliffs  can  again  be  reached 
from  here  and  the  walk  continued 
about  3 m.  to  Hag’s  Head  (407  ft.) 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  range  of 
cliffs.  From  Hag's  Toiver  a splendid 
view  of  the  whole  range  is  obtained 
northwards  over  the  Aran  Islands, 
and  in  good  weather  across  the  Bay 
to  the  Mountains  of  Connemara. 
From  here  a road  descends  to  Lis- 
cannor  Bay,  and  striking  E.  passes 
Birchfield  to  Liscannor,  4 m.,  where 
there  is  a square  Tower , 65  ft.  high, 
perched  on  a low  cliff,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  O’Conors.  Skirting 
the  Bay  the  road  crosses  the 
Cullenagh  estuary  at  O'Brien's 
Bridge , near  the  ruins  of  Dough 
Castle.  N ear  the  shore  Kilmacreehy 
Church  (15th  cent.)  is  passed.  It 
consists  of  a uaye  and  chancel 


separated  by  a Pointed  arch  ; it  has 
a double-light  E.  window  with 
deep  splay.  The  nave  is  entered  by 
a S.  porch,  and  has  a small  light  in 
the  S.  wall.  Note  the  Decorated 
Tomb  Recess  in  the  N.  wall  of 
chancel.  Continuing  over  an  ex- 
panse of  sandy  dunes  we  reach 
(7  m.) 

Lehinch,  # on  the  West  Clare  Ely., 
2J  m.  from  Ennistimon.  It  contains 
much  that  is  typical  of  the  Irish 
village,  yet  has  some  modern  im- 
provements, including  a small 
promenade.  It  is  finely  situated  on 
Liscannor  Bay,  and  receives  on  its 
beach  the  full  roll  of  the  Atlantic 
swell.  Lehinch  has  within  the  last 
few  years  become  popular,  owing  to 
the  good  bathing  off  its  fine  stretch 
of  sands,  and  especially  to  its  excel- 
lent Golf  Links , which  are  among  the  * 
very  best  in  Ireland.  In  addition  to 
other  hotel  and  lodging-house  accom- 
modation, the  new  and  well-equipped 
Golf  Links  Hotel  of  Norwegian 
pattern  has  been  recently  erected 
on  a site  commanding  a fine  view 
from  above  the  village.  The  Golf 
Links  are  3 m.  in  circuit,  forming 
a full  course  of  18  holes. 


Leaving  Lehinch  by  rail  the  line 
runs  parallel  to  the  road  and  shore, 
affording  views  of  the  sea,  with  the 
little  Mutton  Island  off  the  shore  to 
the  S.,  reaches  at  6|  m.  Miltown 
Malbay,#  a small  town  of  1267 
Inhab.  It  attracts  many  visitors  in 
the  summer  months.  At  Spanish 
Point,  # 1|  m*  distant,  is  a large 
and  well-built  Hotel , in  a good 
position,  with  villas  and  lodging- 
houses  affording  accommodation  to 
those  who  frequent  the  place  for 
bathing,  as  the  sands  are  excellent 
for  the  purpose.  To  the  N.,  near 
the  old  ruin  of  Freagh  Castle , is  a 
very  remarkable  Puffing-Hole.  The 
scenery  of  the  coast  is  very  fine, 
although,  as  the  pame  of  Malbay 
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implies,  it  lias  proved  very  dan- 
gerous to  shipping. 

At  Spanish  Point  were  buried  a 
large  number  of  the  crews  of  vessels 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  lost  on  the 
coast  in  Sept.  1588.  One  was  wrecked 
at  Doonbeg  and  300  men  lost,  including 
about  60  killed  by  the  natives,  or 
executed  by  Sir  Turlough  O’Brien, 
who  held  Liscannor  Castle  with  a large 
body  of  men  to  prevent  their  landing. 
Another  was  wrecked  on  a reef  inside 
Mutton  Island,  and  1000  are  said  to 
have  perished.  Another  was  lost  at 
Kilrush,  and  three  others  about  the 
Shannon  mouth.  Great  plunder  was 
taken  from  the  wrecks  by  the  inhabi- 
tants who  crowded  to  the  coast,  and  a 
fine  table,  given  by  Sheriff  Clancy  to 
his  relative  O’Brien,  is  still  preserved 
at  Dromoland  Castle. 

[About  7 m.  E.  of  Miltown  Malbay 
to  the  1.  of  the  road  to  Ennis  is  Slieve 
Callan,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
1282  ft.,  and  presents  the  appearance 
of  a flat-topped  hill  with  terraced 
sides.  This  hill,  together  with  the 
whole  of  this  district,  consists  geologi- 
cally of  the  upper  limestone  measures, 
“ while  the  coal  measures,  consisting 
of  softer  but  tougher  materials,  form 
higher  land,  which  ends  in  a con- 
tinuous and  rather  steep  escarpment. 
On  examining  the  position  of  the 
rocks  near  these  escarpments,  it  is  at 
once  evident  that  the  limestone  rises 
up  to  the  surface  from  beneath  the 
coal  measures,  and  that  the  beds  of 
the  latter  end  abruptly  at  the  escarp- 
ment. It  is  clear  that  this  abrupt 
t ermination  of  so  great  a thickness  of 
beds  can  only  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  former  continuation  of  these  beds 
has  been  cut  off  and  removed  by  the 
action  of  denudation.” 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  Slieve  Callan 
is  a Cromlech , “consisting  of  three 
immense  stones  ; two  of  them  pitched 
on  end,  and  the  third  laid  incumbent 
on  these.  The  latter  measures  12  ft. 
in  length  by  4 ft.  in  breadth ; the 
others  are  each  10  ft.  in  length,  8 ft. 
broad,  and  1 ft.  thick  ; two  more  lie 
extended  on  the  ground,  closing  when 
erect  the  extremities  of  the  crypt, 
which  the  whole  structure  formed 


, — Kilkee. 

when  complete.”  — Windcle.  About 

I m.  to  the  north  of  the  cromlech,  and 
beyond  a small  tarn,  is  a flat  flagstone 

II  ft.  6 in.  by  3 ft.,  containing  an 
Ogham  inscription  on  the  face,  first 
discovered  in  1780.  The  genuineness 
of  the  inscription  was  doubted  by 
O’  Donovan  and  O’Curry,  but  asserted 
by  other  authorities.] 

The  geologist  should  ramble  along 
the  shore  to  the  S.,  passing  Tromra 
Castle , an  ancient  seat  of  the 
O’Briens.  From  near  here  a “cor- 
ragh  ” can  be  hired  and  a trip  made 
to  Mutton  Island , which,  as  its  name 
implies,  affords  good  pasturage  to 
sheep.  According  to  the  Annalists 
it  was  torn  from  the  mainland  by 
a furious  tempest  about  800  a.d. 
It  has  the  ruins  of  an  oratory  of  St. 
Senan,  and  some  curious  caves.  A 
little  below  Kilmurry  the  River 
Annageeragh  flows  into  the  sea 
through  the  lagoon  of  Lough  Don - 
nell,  which  is  defended  from  the 
tide  by  a bed  of  shingle  29  ft.  high. 

The  South  Clare  Ely.  connects 
Miltown  Malbay  with  Kilkee ; it 
was  opened  in  1892  and  was  con- 
structed at  a cost  of  120,000Z. 
Leaving  Miltown  Malbay  the  line 
passes  several  small  stations  to 
17  m.  Doonbeg ; the  Doughmore  Sand- 
hills here  rise  to  a height  in  some 
places  of  100  ft.  above  sea-level. 
There  is  another  old  Castle  here, 
once  a fortress  of  the  O’Briens.  At 
22 J m.  Moyasta  Junction,  a short 
branch  of  4 m.  runs  S.E.  to  Kilrush 
(p.  502),  the  other  continues  to  27  J m. 

Kilkee  # (Pop.  1556),  the  fashion- 
able bathing-place  for  the  S.W.  of 
Ireland.  It  is  situated  on  a small 
inlet  called  Moore  or  Kilkee  Bay, 
retreating  from  that  terrible  line  of 
coast  rocks  which  form  Malbay, 
rightly  so  called,  for  if  a vessel 
happen  to  be  entangled  there,  the 
only  chance  of  saving  the  ship  is 
by  making  for  the  small  inlets  of 
Doonbeg  and  Liscannor  on  the  north- 
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ern  side.  The  town  is  well  built, 
the  houses  running  along  the  sweep 
of  crescent -shaped  Strand  about 
1 m.  in  length.  It  has  a beautiful 
sandy  beach  with  a gradual  slope, 
and  the  Bay  is  protected  by  the- 
ledge  of  Duggerna  Bocks.  The 
beautifully  clear  water  from  the 
Atlantic  which  rolls  in  upon  the 
shore  is  singularly  refreshing  and 
invigorating.  A ledge  of  sand- 
stone rock  on  the  S.  side,  well 
provided  with  ladders,  affords  ex- 
cellent accommodation  to  swimmers. 
Among  the  many  fine  bathing 
resorts  round  the  Irish  coast  none 
equals,  much  less  excels,  Kilkee. 
Tennyson  twice  visited  Kilkee  and 
wrote  of  it  thus : “ I am  glad  that 
ou  have  thought  of  me  at  Kilkee 
y the  great  deeps.  The  sea  is  my 
delight.”  There  are  several  hotels 
and  many  private  lodging-houses. 
The  air  is  very  pure  and  bracing,  and 
the  coast  can  be  explored  for  miles 
both  N.  and  S.  The  force  of  the  At- 
lantic waves  can  be  witnessed  at 
times,  and  many  tales  of  disasters 
caused  by  them  are  told.  “ Intrinsic 
Bay  ” is  so  called  from  the  wreck  of 
a vessel  of  that  name  bound  for 
America  over  sixty  years  ago.  In 
Nov.  1850,  a fierce  storm  drove 
an  emigrant  ship,  the  ‘ Edmund,’ 
ashore,  and  the  waves  carried  her 
over  the  rocks.  She  went  to  pieces 
quickly,  and  though  a large  number 
were  saved,  about  100  lives  were 
lost.  A great  wave  broke  over  the 
Duggerna  Rocks  in  1886,  and  swept 
away  a considerable  portion  of  the 
wall  protecting  the  roadway  ; while 
waves  have  risen  to  a great  height 
and  swept  off  persons  on  apparently 
safe  resting-places. 

For  about  20  m.,  that  is,  from 
Loop  Head  to  Doonbeg,  the  shore 
presents  on  a grand  scale  the  ruins 
of  Nature  in  the  many  and  end- 
lessly varied  caverns,  chasms,  in- 
dentations, and  isolated  rocks,  into 
which  the  ceaseless  beatings  of  the 


Atlantic  waves  have  broken  this 
stem  and  rocky  coast.  A short 
walk  only  is  necessary  to  convince 
the  tourist  of  the  splendid  cliff 
scenery,  not  inferior  in  some  respects 
to  the  Cliffs  of  Moher.  To  the  N. 
he  may  wander  to  Ballard  Bay,  4 m., 
where  the  cliffs  increase  in  height, 
and  contain  many  fine  caves  in 
their  recesses ; while  to  the  S.  it  is 
a magnificent  walk  to  Castle  Point, 
crowned  with  the  ruined  tower  of 
Doonlicka  Castle , once  owned  by  the 
McMahons.  The  most  prominent 
features  of  this  part  of  the  coast  are 
Grean  Rock  and  Bishop’s  Island, 
an  immensely  bold,  escarped  rock, 
called  in  Irish  Oilean-an-Easpoig- 
gortaigh  (the  Island  of  the  Hungry 
Bishop),  a name  that  well  signifies 
its  barren  and  savage  aspect,  and 
the  difficulty  of  Teaching  it.  It  is 
traditionally  said,  that  a bishop  once 
retired  to  it  to  evade  his  duty  in 
attending  to  his  people  during  a 
famine.  Having  lived  on  it  for  a 
time  he  failed  to  get  back  owing  to 
the  widening  of  the  chasm  by  the 
sea,  and  so  perished  of  hunger.  Then*, 
is  on  it,  however,  a fine  specimen 
of  Bee-hive  Oratwy  and  a House 
ascribed  to  St.  Senan.  “The  ex- 
terior face  of  the  wall,  at  four 
different  heights,  recedes  to  the 
depth  of  about  1 ft. ; a peculiarity 
not  found  in  any  other  structure  of 
the  kind,  and  probably  introduced 
with  the  view  of  lessening  the 
weight  of  the  dome-shaped  roof, 
which  was  formed,  not  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  arch,  but,  as  usual,  by 
the  gradual  approximation  of  the 
stones  as  the  wall  ascended.” — 
‘ Handbook  of  Irish  Antiq.’ 

Near  Foohagh  Point  is  Tobercueed 
Holy  Well , visited  by  those  suffering 
from  sore  eyes ; here  the  usual 
native  offerings,  rags,  pins,  &c.,  are 
to  be  seen.  About  1 m.  distant  is  a 
Spa , slightly  chalybeate.  Below 
off  the  coast  is  Grean  Bock,  a fine 
stack  with  an  incline  towards  the 
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sea.  Further  on  and  off  the  coast 
is  the  rocky  islet  of  Illaunonearaun , 
and  on  the  highest  point  of  the  cliffs 
further  S.  are  the  ruins  of  Knock- 
nagarlioon  Castle.  From  here  the 
excursion  can  be  continued  to  Loop 
Head,  16  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  Kilkee, 
the  direct  road  to  which  runs  about 
midway  between  the  Shannon  and 
the  Atlantic,  leaving  to  the  1.  the 
village  and  boy  of  Carrigaholt,  and 
passing  through  the  hamlets  of 
Cross  and  Kilbaha. 

The  Lighthouse  stands  500  yds. 
S E.  of  the  extreme  point,  and  at 
an  elevation  of  277  ft.  above  high 
water.  It  has  a white  occulting 
light  24  secs,  in  revolving,  and  is 
visible  22  miles  at  sea. 

From  the  Lighthouse  is  a mag- 
nificent view  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Shannon  to  the  E.,  Kerry  Head, 
Brandon  Mount,  and  the  hills  of 
Dingle  Promontory  to  the  S.,  backed 
up  hy  the  lofty  summits  of  M‘Gilli- 
cuddy’s  Peeks;  and  to  the  N the 
mountains  of  Connemara  and  the 
Twelve  Pins,  with  the  islands  of 
Aran  standing  out  to  sea.  It  is  pro- 
bably as  fine  and  wild  a panorama 
as  can  be  seen  anywhere  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  The  cliff  scenery 
on  this  portion  of  the  coast  is 
also  very  remarkable.  Immediately 
round  the  Head  is  an  isolated  rock, 
known  as  the  “ Lover’s  Leap.” 
Legend  makes  this  “ Cuchullin’s 
Leap ; ” for  here  the  hero  of  the 
Red-Branch  knights,  when  pursued 
by  a too  impulsive  lady,  sprang 
across  the  intervening  chasm  to  the 
rock,  and  she,  failing  in  the  leap, 
was  killed  in  the  depths  below. 
At  Ross  (nearly  3 m.  higher  up)  are 
some  of  the  natural  Bridges  which 
are  such  wonderful  features  of  this 
coast.  The  following  are  the  di- 
mensions of  the  arch.  The  span  is 
72  ft. ; height  above  water,  49  ft. ; 
thickness  of  the  arch  at  the  crown, 
consisting  of  rock,  covered  with  earth 
verdure,  19  ft. ; width  of  the  sheet 
of  rock  underneath  the  arch,  45  ft. ; 


and  width  on  top,  30  ft.  The  other 
bridge  is  45  ft.  span  ; the  thickness 
above  the  arch,  9 ft. ; and  the  width, 
30  ft. 

The  geological  explanation  of 
these  is  very  simple.  All  this  line 
of  cliffs  consists  of  carbonaceous 
slates,  which,  being  soft,  are  less 
able  to  resist  the  force  of  the  waves 
and  atmospheric  elements.  In  the 
case  of  the  bridges,  some  of  the 
lower  beds,  eaten  away  by  the  water, 
have  fallen  in ; and  the  upper  ones, 
dipping  both  to  sea  and  inland  at 
low  angles,  have  formed  the  natural 
arch. 

A little  higher  up,  near  the  ruins 
of  Cloghaunscavaun  Castle , there  is 
a fine  Puffing-Hole , and  Cave. 

When  the  weather  permits,  inter- 
esting boat  excursions  may  be  made 
to  the  sea  caves  of  this  grand 
coast  in  the  “ corraghs,”  which  the 
natives  manage  with  great  dexterity 
and  skill. 

From  Kilkee  we  return  by  rail  to 
Ennis. 


Ennis  to  Athenry , hy  Railway. 

The  Athenry  and  Ennis  branch  of 
the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Rly. 
passes  through  a flat  and  unin- 
teresting country  to 

7J  m.  Crusheen,  where  the  tra- 
veller meets  some  pretty  bits  of 
scenery,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  several  demesnes  with  their 
pleasant  woods,  and  a good  trout- 
stream.  Near  it  to  the  S.  is  In- 
cliicronan  Lake , with  an  island  on 
which  are  the  remains  of  one  of  the 
many  abbeys  ascribed  to  Donall 
O’Brien.  Crossing  the  Moyree 
River  the  line  enters  Galway  and 
passes  Tubber,  12  m.  Further  on 
the  rt.  is  Lougb  Cutra  Castle,  the 
seat  of  Viscount  Gough,  a hand- 
some modern  residence,  built  by  a 
former  possessor,  Viscount  Gort,  at 
a cost  of  about  80,000?.,  from  designs 
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by  Nash,  and  much  enlarged  by  the 
Gough  family. 

It  stands  on  the  W.  shore  of  the 
lake.  In  and  about  the  Castle  are 
various  interesting  memorials  of  the 
Indian  campaigns,  in  which  the  late 
Field-Marshal  Lord  Gough  bore  so  dis- 
tinguished a part.  The  Park  is 
extensive  and  well  wooded,  and  the 
grounds  and  gardens  laid  out  in  ex- 
cellent taste,  while  the  views  of  the 
lake  and  its  sylvan  islands,  on  most 
of  which  are  found  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  church  or  castle,  combine  to 
form  a romantic  and  pleasing  picture. 
A river  between  the  lake  and  Gort 
runs  underground  for  part  of  its 
course,  and  at  a spot  about  1 m.  from 
the  town  can  be  discerned  far  down 
a steep  and  wooded  chasm,  called  the 
“ Punchbowl,”  some  80  or  90  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground. 

18  m.  Gort  £ (Pop.  1498),  short- 
ened from  Gort-innsi- Guaire , the 
Garden  of  the  island  of  Guaire,  King 
of  Connaught  in  the  7th  cent,,  and 
whose  residence  was  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  barracks,  is  a neat, 
clean-looking  little  town,  of  one 
square,  or  rather  triangle,  with  3 or 
4 streets  leading  out  of  it.  There 
is  nothing  to  see  in  it,  and  the  tra- 
veller will  be  disposed  to  agree 
with  the  author  of  the  ‘ Irish  Sketch- 
book,’ who  remarks  “ that  it  seemed 
to  bore  itself  considerably,  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  no  society.”  But 
in  the  days  when  the  cavalry  bar- 
racks were  tenanted,  Gort  was  con- 
siderably livelier  than  it  is  now.  In 
the  townland  of  Ballinbane  is  a 
stone  fort  known  locally  as  Caher 
Mugacliane. 


Detour  to  Kihnacduayh, 

3 m.  from  Gort  to  the  S.W. 
Here  St.  Colman  Mac  Duach  founded 
Kilmacduagh,  which  was  made  a see, 


over  which  he  himself  presided,  in 
the  7th  cent.  It  was  held  together 
with  that  of  Clonfert,  and  eventually 
became  merged  into  Killaloe.  The 
Church  was  built  for  St.  Colman  by 
his  kinsman  Guaire  Aidhne,  King  of 
Connaught,  and  is  remarkable  for  a 
massive  Doorway  (now  closed  up), 
“6  ft.  6 in.  in  height,  and  in  width 
2 ft.  2 in.  at  the  top,  and  3 ft.  2 in.  at 
the  bottom.  The  lintel-stone,  which 
extends  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
wall,  is  5 ft.  8 in.  long,  1 ft.  9 in. 
high,  and  3 ft.  wide.” 

This  doorway  was  closed  up  with 
rubble  masonry  in  the  14th  or  15th 
cent.,  when  the  Church  was  rebuilt  and 
considerably  enlarged,  and  a new 
doorway  in  the  Pointed  style  placed, 
as  was  usual  in  that  age,  in  the  S. 
wall.  Opposite  the  entrance  of  the 
N.  Trans,  is  an  Altar-tomb  of  the 
O’Shaughnessys.  Under  the  window 
of  the  E.  wall  are  two  ancient  sculp- 
ture Slabs.  There  are  other  remains 
of  the  Abbey  buildings,  and  also  those 
of  Teampull  Owen , N.E.  of  the  Church, 
and  Teampull  Muire , separated  from 
these  by  the  road. 

The  Round  Tower,  which  is  remark- 
able for  leaning  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular about  2 ft.,  and  not,  as  is 
usually  given,  17  ft.,  is  considered  to 
be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Church,  viz. 
the  commencement  of  the  7th  cent.  ; 
it  and  the  Church  are  stated  by 
the  traditions  of  the  country  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Gobhan  Saer,  the 
architect  of  Antrim  and  Glendalough 
towers. 

The  doorway  is  26  ft.  from  the 
ground  ; it  is  6 ft.  10  in.  in  height, 
and  is  semicircular-headed,  the  arch 
being  formed  by  cuttings  in  the  hori- 
zontal stones.  Above  it  are  five  offsets 
marking  the  storeys,  each  lighted  by  a 
triangular-headed  window,  the  top 
having  6.  The  tower  was  thoroughly 
restored  in  1879,  including  a breach  of 
some  50  ft.  and  the  conical  top.  The 
interior  was  filled  with  rubbish  to  the 
doorway  ; this  was  cleared  out  to  the 
foundation  2 ft.  below  the  surface 
level.  2 ft.  below  this  skeletons  were 
found  partially  under  the  foundation, 
showing  that  here  as  in  Kilkenny  the 
tower  stands  on  an  ancient  cemetery. 
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Route  38. — Ardrahan — Tuam . 


In  the  parish  is  a stone  fort, 
as  Caher  Cugeola . 


Return  to  Main  Route. 

25  m.  Ardrahan,  a small  and  un- 
important village,  near  which  lies 
Castle  Taylor , a handsome  seat 
(see  p.  517). 

Passing  Cranghwell,  31  m.,  the 
train  joins  the  M.  G.  W.  Ely.  line 
from  Dublin  to  Galway  at 

36  m.  Athenry  (see  Rte.  19),  from 
whence  the  line  is  continued  N.  to 
Tuam. 


Athenry  to  Tuam,  by  Railway. 

The  Ely.  passes  rt.  the  demesnes 
of  Graig  Abbey  and  Bingarra 
House , and  1.  Castle  Ellen  and  Belle - 
title. 

On  rt.  is  Monivea,  a small  town, 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
grounds  of  Monivea  Castle,  the  resi- 
den?e  of  Acheson  S.  Ffrench,  Esq. 

9 m.  Ballyglunin  Stat.,  adjoining 
Ballyglunin  House,  through  the 
grounds  of  which  flows  a small 
stream,  called  the  Abbert  River. 

To  the  rt.  of  Ely.,  on  either  bank 
of  the  Abbert  River,  are  Moyne  and 
Abbert  (J.  Blakeney,  Esq.). 

[2  m.  to  the  rt.  are  the  remains 
of  Abbey  Knockmoy  (Ir.  C hoc- M uaid lie), 
celebrated  for  its  frescoes.  In  1189 
Cathal  O’Conor,  surnamed  Croibh- 
Dearg,  or  Red  Hand,  King  of  Con- 
naught, obtained  a victory  over  the 
English  forces  under  Almericus  St. 
Lawrence,  and  to  commemorate  it 
founded  the  Abbey  of  Cnoc-Muaidhe, 
or  the  Hill  of  Slaughter.  The  nave 
is  short  and  plain,  but  the  chief 
interest  is  in  the  choir,  where  are  the 


tomb  of  the  founder  and  the  frescoes. 
Otway  described  them  in  his  day : 
“ Over  the  tomb  of  Cathal  is  repre- 
sented the  taking  down  of  our  Saviour 
from  the  cross.  Nearer  to  the  altar, 
and  on  a large  compartment  of  the 
wall,  are  2 designs.  The  upper  repre- 
sents 6 figures  clothed  in  rich  and 
flowing  robes ; the  one  in  the  middle 
is  said  to  be  Rory  O’Conor,  monarch 
of  Ireland  ; on  either  side  the  princes, 
his  vassals  ; one  holds  a hawk  on  his 
thumb,  the  other  a sword.  Below  this 
is  a man  sitting  with  what  appears  to 
be  a roll  of  paper  in  his  hand.  To  his 
right  is  a young  man  fixed  to  a tree, 
and  transfixed  with  arrows,  and  2 
archers  are  in  the  act  of  shooting  more 
at  him.  It  is  said  that  the  youth  re- 
presents MacMurrough,  son  of  the  King 
of  Leinster,  who  betrayed  Ireland  to 
the  English,  and  that  Rory  O’Conor 
condemned  the  youth  to  this  fate  in 
revenge  for  his  father’s  treason.” 
The  costumes  of  the  kings  belong 
to  the  12th  cent.,  and  these  frescoes 
are  considered,  by  competent  anti- 
quaries, to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
14th  cent.  These  singular  paintings 
are  fast  disappearing,  and  it  is  only 
owing  to  the  stone  vaulting  of  the 
roof  that  they  have  been  preserved 
so  long. 

Near  Newtown  Bellew,  10  m.  rt.,  is 
a small  lake,  the  waters  of  which  are 
said  to  be  illuminated  by  phosphoric 
light  once  every  70  years.  It  has 
been  held  in  high  reputation  by  the 
peasants,  as  those  who  wash  in  it  run 
no  risk  of  dying  for  that  year. 

13  m.  Mount  Bellew,  a rather  pretty 
little  town  near  the  banks  of  the 
Shiven,  which  ere  long  falls  into  the 
Suck.  Mount  Bellew  is  the  residence 
of  Sir  Henry  C.  Bellew,  Bart. 

From  hence  the  traveller  may  pro- 
ceed to  Roscommon,  through  Mount 
Talbot  and  Athleague.] 

After  leaving  Ballyglunin  Stat., 
the  round  hill  of  Knoehma  becomes 
visible  on  the  W.,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  towers  and  buildings  of 

16  m,  Tuam,*  a place  of  coi^ 


Routt  38, 

suitable  antiquity,  Was  originally  a 
religious  establishment,  founded  in 
the  6th  cent,  by  St.  Jarlath,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  has  ever 
maintained  a high  station  in  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  Ireland.  At 
one  time  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
Protestant  archbishop,  but  by  the 
Church  Temporalities  Act  of  1834, 
was  altered  to  a bishopric,  and 
the  see  united  with  Killala  and 
Achonry.  It  is  still,  however,  a 
Rom.  Cath.  Archbishopric.  The 
town  itself  is  small  and  not  particu- 
larly interesting,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  objects  of  antiquity 
which  no  tourist  should  omit.  The 
first  is  the  Cathedral,  which  is  also 
the  Parish  Church.  It  has  been 
almost  rebuilt  at  a cost  of  16,0002. 
from  plans  by  Sir  Thos.  Deane, 
the  original  character  of  the  struc- 
ture being  admirably  preserved.  It 
was  consecrated  in  1878,  and  the 
whole  work  was  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  late  Dean  Seymour. 
Of  the  ancient  Church  itself  nothing 
but  the  Chancel  remains,  the  chief 
feature  of  which,  its  arch  (used  until 
lately  as  a Western  door),  is  as  mag- 
nificent a specimen  of  Norman  work 
as  any  building  in  Great  Britain 
can  boast.  It  is  built  of  red  sand- 
stone, altogether  foreign  to  that 
district.  Its  date  is  somewhat  be- 
tween 1128,  when  O’Hoisin  became 
abbot,  and  1152,  when  he  was  made 
archbishop,  and  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  Tarlough  O’Connor  (1130). 
The  original  building  having  been 
destroyed  a new  ch.  was  built  at  the 
E.  end  of  the  stone  roofed  chancel. 
Petrie  wrote  of  it : — 

“Of  the  ancient  Church  nothing 
but  the  chancel  remains,  its  E.  end 
being  perforated  by  three-  circular- 
headed windows,  ornamented  with 
zigzag  and  other  mouldings  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  and  connected 
with  each  other  by  stringcourse  mould- 
ings, of  which  the  external  one  is 
enriched  with  paterae.  But  the  great 
feature  of  the  chancel  is  its  triumphal 
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arch,  erroneously  supposed  to  have 
been  a doorway,  composed  externally 
of  six  semicircular,  concentric,  and 
recessed  arches.  The  shafts  of  the 
columns,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  outermost  at  each  side,  are  semi- 
circular, are  unornamentedj  but  their 
capitals,  which  are  rectangular,  on  a 
semicircular  torus,  are  very  richly 
sculptured,  chiefly  with  a variety  of 
interlaced  traceries,  and  in  two  in- 
stances, those  of  the  jambs,  with 
grotesque  human  heads.  The  arch 
mouldings  consist  of  the  nebule,  dia- 
mond frette,  and  varieties  of  the 
chevron,  the  execution  of  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  beauty.” 

The  Cross  of  Tuam,  also  of  sand- 
stone, once  broken  into  3 pieces,  and 
the  property  of  3 different  owners, 
is  now  happily  re-united  and  re- 
erected. The  base  contains  inscrip- 
tions in  memory  of  O’Hoisin,  the 
Abbot,  and  Turlogh  O’Conor,  King 
of  Connaught.  In  contrast  to  the 
plainness  of  the  Protestant  Cathedral 
the  R.  C.  Cathedral  is  elaborate.  It 
is  a fine  cruciform  Perp.  building, 
though  unsatisfactory  from  its 
excessively  florid  ornamentation. 
“The  walls  are  strengthened  with 
panelled  buttresses  of  several  stages, 
terminating  in  richly  crocheted 
pinnacles  rising  above  the  parapet, 
which  is  enriched  with  open  tracery.” 
The  interior  of  the  Cathedral, 
though  very  expensively  decorated, 
has  no  solemnity  or  impressive  effect 
about  it.  In  front  of  the  Cathedral 
are  Statues  of  the  late  Archbp. 
McHale  and  Wm.  Burke,  and 
close  by  is  St.  Jarlath' s College  for 
the  education  of  the  R.  C.  Clergy. 
About  1|  m.,  near  the  Rly.,  are  the 
Round  Tower  and  other  ruins  of 
Kilbannan. 

Excursions : — 

1.  Knockmoy. 

2.  Headford  and  Ross  Abbey. 

Conveyances. — Rail  to  Athenry  ; 

Claremorris,  and  thence  to  West- 
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Route  38. — Leyney. 


port,  Sligo,  or  Athlone.  Car  to 
Headford ; to  Dunmore. 

Distances. — Athenry,  16  m.  ; 

Knockmoy,  11  m. ; Dunmore,  9 m.; 
Headford,  13  m.  [the  road  to  which 
place  runs  at  the  base  of  Knockma, 
“ the  Hill  of  Fairies,”  which,  from 
the  flatness  of  the  country  round,  is 
seen  for  a very  long  distance]. 

The  line  continues  to  33  m. 
Claremorris  (Rte.  23),  on  the  line 
from  Athlone  to  Westport.  From 
Claremorris,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned  (p.  279),  the  line  has 


been  continued  to  Ootiooney  (4f  m.), 
passing  several  small  stations  in- 
cluding Swineford.  # 

At  Leyney,  42  m.,  to  the  1.  near 
Coolaney , is  an  old  disused  Bridge 
spanning  the  Oweubay  River  on 
which  trees  are  growing.  Though 
the  whole  line  from  Athenry  is 
hardly  a tourist  route,  yet  the  new 
portion  opens  up  N.F.  Connaught, 
and  affords  facilities  for  quickly 
reaching  the  best  scenery  of  the  W. 
from  Sligo  or  the  reverse.  Much 
of  it  passes  through  a dreary  and 
generally  boggy  country  offering  no 
special  features  worthy  of  notice. 
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Notice  to  Travellers. — While  every  effort  has  been  made  to  render  the  information  in  the 
Index  and  Directory  accurate  up  to  date  of  issue,  Travellers  should,  nevertheless,  consult 
the  monthly  time  tables,  or  verify  locally. 


Abbreviations:  A.  = Abbey;  C,  = Castle;  H.  = House;  I.  = Island;  L.  = Lake  or 
Lough ; Mt.  = Mountain;  R.  = River. 


A. 

Aasleagh,  258. 
Abbeydorney,  487. 
Abbeyfeale,  485. 

Abbey  Knockmoy,  524, 
Abbeylara,  286. 

Abbeyleix,  335. 

Abbeyside,  390. 

A.B.C.  Guide,  [9],  [11]. 
Achill  I.,  263. 

ACHILL  SOUND,  262. 

Rail  from  Westport.  Car 
to  Dugort  1.30  P.M.,  5.20 
p.m.,  from  June  1st  to  Sept. 
30th. 

Hotel : The  Sound  (John- 
ston). 

ADARE,  482 ; friaries,  482. 

Hotel : Cregan’s. 
Adavoyle,  75. 

Adrigoole  Waterf.,  441. 
Affane,  405. 

Aghaboe,  336, 

Aghada,  421. 

Aghadoe,  453. 

Aghagower,  276. 
Aghamarta  C.,  421. 
Aghavanna  Barracks,  304. 
Agriculture  of  Ireland , [27]* 
Aherlow,  347. 

Allihies  Mines,  441, 
Anagarry  Bridge,  196. 
Anascacl,  490. 

Anglihan,  242. 

Angling  Waters  of  Ire- 
land, Guide  to  the,  [30]. 
Anglo-Norman  Remains , [26]. 
Annaduff,  290. 
Annaghdown,  243,  269. 
Annaghmore,  170. 

[ Ireland — viii.  1902.] 


ANN  ALONG,  86. 

Cars  to  Newcastle  and 
Kilkeel  (which  see). 

Annals  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters, 203. 

Annamoe,  310. 

Annesley  Bridge,  34. 
Annestown,  388. 
Antiquities,  [18]. 

ANTRIM,  107. 

Hotels : MassereeneArms; 
Thompson’s,  High  St. ; Com- 
mercial ; Temperance. 
Banks:  Belfast;  Ulster. 
Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 
Pres. ; Unit. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 
Araglin  R.,  410. 

Aran  I.  (Donegal),  196. 

ARAN  ISLANDS  (Galway), 
237  ; history,  237 ; descrip- 
tion, 237 ; antiquities,  238. 
Hotel : Atlantic  (small). 
Arboe,  110. 

Ard  C.,  251. 

Ardagh,  288,  485. 

Ardamine,  316. 

ARDARA,  199. 

Hotel  : Nesbitt  Arms : 

golf-fishing. 

Ardbear,  249. 

ARDEE,  71. 

Hotel : Commercial. 
Bank : Hibernian, 
Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Meth. ; R.  C. 

Ardentenant  C.,  438 
Ardfert,  488. 

Ardfinnan,  401. 

ARDGLASS,  90. 

Hotels  : The  Castle ; St. 
Albans , 

Golf. 

Ardilaun  Is.,  244. 

Ardkeen,  105. 

Ardmayle,  343. 

Ardmore,  391, 


Ardnaglass  C.,  268. 
Ardnaree,  280. 

Ard  Oilean,  252. 
Ardpatrick,  351. 

Ardrahan,  524. 

Ardrossan  to  Belfast,  [3], 
Ards  H.,  184, 

Ardscull,  358. 

Ardsollus,  512. 

ARKLOW,  316. 

Hotels  : Kearon's  ; 

Hoyne’s. 

Bank  : Bank  of  Ireland. 
ArrynC.,  238. 

ARMAGH,  history  and  situa- 
tion, 142  ; Cathedral,  143  ; 
antiquities,  144;  manufac- 
tures, 145. 

Hotels:  Charlemon  t 

Arms,  English  St.,  hydro. ; 
Beresford  Arms,  English  St. 

Golf  Links. 

Banks:  Bank  of  I.;  Ul- 
ster ; Provincial ; Belfast ; 
Northern;  Hibernian. 
County  Club,  English  St. 
Churches:  Cathedral,  Ch. 
of  I. ; Cathedral,  R.  C. ; St. 
Mark’s  Ch.  of  I. ; Pres.  ; 
Meth. 

Newspapers : Guardian, 
Fri.  ; Ulster  Gazette , Sat. ; 
Standard , Fri. 

Armer’s  Hole,  87. 

Armoy,  130. 

Artane,  34, 

Arthurstown,  382. 

ASHFORD,  301. 

Hotel:  Newrath  Bridge, 
good. 

Ashford  Ho.,  271. 

ASKEATON,  484, 

Churohes : ^Ch.  of  I.  ; 

R.  C. 

Mail  Car  to  Tarbert  daily, 
5 A.M. 

Assaroe  Abbey,  1S5. 

2 M 
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Asset,  yn,  291. 

Asset  C.,  55. 

Astellion  Waterfall,  192. 
Athassel  Pkiory,  402. 

ATHBOY,  68. 

Hotel : Darnley  Arms. 
Bank  : Ulster. 

Churches : Oh.  of  1.  ; 

R.  C. 

Athcarne  C.,  63. 

Athclare  C.,  71. 

ATHENRY,  226,  524. 

Hotels  : Athenry;  Rail- 
way. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Pres. ; It.  C. 

Athgoe,  324. 

ATHLONE,  216  ; siege,  217  ; 
barracks,  217  ; railway 
bridge,  218. 

Steamer  to  Roosky  and 
Carrick  - on  - Shannon,  7.30 
a.m.  ; to  Killaloe,  9.30  a.m. 

Hotels  : Prince  of  Wales ; 
Royal. 

Golf  Links. 

Banks : National ; Pro- 

vincial. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 
Athlone  to  Roscommon, 
Castle  re  a,  Ballina,  and 
Belmullet,  277. 
Athlumney  C.,  56. 

ATHY,  357. 

Hotels:  Shiel's ; Leinster 
Arms;  Hibernian. 

Cars  to  Ballitore,  6.40  a.m., 
3 P.M.,  12.43  P.M. ; to  Bal- 
tinglass,  2.30  a.m. 

Banks:  National ; Hiber- 
nian. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I,  ; 

Pres. ; Meth.  ; R.  C, 
Attanagh,  335. 

Attymon,  226. 

Auburn,  220. 

Audley  C.,  91. 

Aughnanure  C.,  243. 
Aughkim  (Co.  Galway), 225 ; 
battle  of,  225. 

AUGHRIM  (Co.  Wicklow), 
304. 

Hotels : Lawless's;  Meath 

Arms. 

Avon  beg  R.,  303. 

Avonmore  R.,  303. 

Aw  beg  R.,  351,  413. 

Ayle,  Gulf  op,  276. 


B, 

BAGENALST0WN,  364. 

Hotel : Ward's. 

Bank  : Bank  of  Ireland. 
Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Meth. ; R.  C. 

Baginbun,  387. 

Bailey  Lighthouse,  36. 

BALBRIGGAN,  41. 

Hotel : Hamilton  Arms. 
Bank  : Northern. 
Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; R.  C. 
Baldoyle,  35. 

Baldungan  C.,  40. 

Balla,  279. 

BALLAGHADEREEN,  292. 

Hotels:  Commercial ; 

Star. 

Car  to  Castlerea,  8.30  p.m. 
Banks  : Hibernian  ; 

National. 

Ballaghbeama,  Pass  of,  469. 

BALLINA,  280. 

Car  to  lnishcrone  and 
Easky,  3.30  p.m.  ; to  Bel- 
mullet, 3.5  a.m.,  1 P.M. 

Hotels  : Moy , salmon, 

trout,  and  pike  fishing ; 
shooting ; Imperial. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland  ; 
National ; Provincial ; Ul- 
ster. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 
Pres.  ; Meth. ; R.  C.  Cath. 
Ballinafad,  292. 
Ballinalea,  301. 
Ballinamallard,  169, 
Ballinascarty,  432. 

BALLINASLOE,  224. 

Hotels  : Hayden's ; May's. 

Golf  Links. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland  ; 
National. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Pres. ; Meth.  ; R.  C. 
Ballincollig,  424. 
Ballinderry,  216. 

Balling arry,  485. 
Ballinglen  R.,  283. 
Ballingkane  Junct.,  483, 
Ballinhassig,  428. 

BALLINROBE,  274. 

Hotel  : Valkenburg's, 

trout  fishing. 

Golf  Links. 


Car  to  Claremorris,  8.5  p.m. 
Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland  ; 
Ulster. 

Ballinskelligs  B.,  475. 

B allinspittle,  430. 
Ballinter  Bridge,  56. 
Ballintober  A.,  275. 
Ballintober  C.,  278. 
Ballintogher,  154. 
Ballintoy,  126. 

Ballintra,  165. 

BALLITORE,  359. 

Cars  to  Athy,  8.50  and 
9.15  a.m.  ; 6.0  p.m. 
Balltbay, 139. 

Ballybeg,  66, 

Ballybeg  A.,  352. 

BALLYBOFEY  (Stla- 
NORLAk),  201. 

Hotel:  Magee's  (at  Stra- 
norlar,  •£  m.)  ; Kee's. 

Banks : Northern  ; Hi- 
bernian. 

Ballyboggan,  48. 
Ballybrittas,  331. 
Ballybrophy, 336, 

BALLYBUNNION,  485. 

Hotels  : Castle  ; Harty's. 

Golf  Links. 

Ballycarbery  C.,  471. 
Ballycarry,  136. 

BALLYCASTLE  (Co.  An- 
trim), 127. 

Hotels  : Marine , good  ; 
Antrim  Arms. 

Boarding  Houses  : Mrs. 
McDonnell ; Jas.  McHenry. 
Golf  Links. 

Bank  : Northern. 
Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Pres. ; R.  C. 

Ballycastle  (Co.  Mayo), 

282. 

Balltclare  Junct.,  106. 
Ballyconnell  Ho.,  187. 
Ballycorus,  313. 

Ballycroy,  284. 
Ballycuirke,  Lake,  244. 
Ballycumber,  333. 
Ballydaheen,  354. 
Ballydavid  Head,  494. 
Ballydehob,  437. 

Bally  duff,  409. 

Ballyfin,  335. 

Ballt galley  Head,  134. 
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Ballygarth,  41, 
Ballygawley,  172. 
Ballyglunin,  524, 
Ballyhagk,  386, 

Ballyhaise,  145, 

Ballyhale,  378, 

BALLYHATJNIS,  279. 

Hotel : Railway. 
Ballyhinch,  374. 
Ballyholme,  102, 
Ballyhooly,  413. 
Ballykeeran,  220, 
Ballykelly,  114. 
Ballylicky,  428,  439. 
Ballylongford,  486. 
Ballyloughan  C.,  364, 
Ballymacaw,  389. 
Ballymacward  C.,  164. 
Ballymahon,  220. 
Ballymakeery,  426* 
Ballymartin,  86. 

BALLYMENA,  110. 

Hotels  : Adair  Arms ; 

West  End  Temperance ; 
Royal ; Albert  Temperance. 

Car  to  Broughshane,  Carn- 
lough,  and  Glenarni,  8.20 
a.m.  ; Galgorm  and  Grace- 
hill,  8 a.m.,  5 p.m.;  to 
Cushendall,  3 p.m. 

Banks  : Belfast ; North- 
ern ; Ulster ; Provincial. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; 
Pres. ; Unit. ; Bap. ; Meth.; 
Cong.  ; R.  C. 

Newspapers : Observer, 

Fri. ; Telegraph,  Fri. 
Ballymoe,  278. 

BALLYMONEY,  111. 

Hotels  : Antrim  Arms  ; 
Victoria  Temperance ; Miss 
Hunter’s  Temperance,  Main 
St. 

Banks  : Belfast ; Ulster. 
Churches  : Ch.  of  1. ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

Newspapers:  Bally- 

money  Free  Press;  N.  An- 
trim Standard,  Thurs. 
Ballymoon  C.,  364, 

BALLYMOTE,  292. 

Hotel : Morrison* s. 

Car  to  Tubbercurry  and 
Svvineford,  12  noon. 

Bank:  Ulster. 
BallymurrYj  277. 
Ballymuktagh,  303. 


Ballynaback,  Ch.-yard,  78. 
Ballynacarriga  C.,  432, 
Ballynacorra,  396, 

BALLYNAHINCH  (Co. 

Down),  94. 

Hotels : Walker's ; Com- 
mercial; Temperance. 

Bank : Northern. 

Churches:  Ch.  of  I. ; 
Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

BALLYNAHINCH  (Co. 

Galway),  244,  249. 

Hotel  : Recess  (which 

see),  fishing. 

BALLYNAHINCH  C.,  249, 
Ballynakill,  252, 
Ballynalackan  C.,  518, 
Ballynaskeagh,  78. 
Ballynatray,  404. 
Ballynekn.  432. 
Ballyragget,  335. 
Ballyroney,  78. 

BALLYSADARE,  154,  293. 

Car  to  Ballina,  7.10  a.m., 
3.30  p.m. 

BALLYSHANNON,  164. 

Hotels  : Imperial ; Tem- 
perance, Main  St. 

Mail  Car  to  Donegal,  3.15 
P.M. ; to  Sligo  (via  Bun- 
doran,  6 a.m.,  3.30  p.m. 

Banks  : Belfast ; Provin- 
cial. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

BALLYVAUGHAN,  517. 

Hotel : McNamara’ s. 

Steamer  to  and  from  Gal- 
way on  Mon., Wed.  and  Frid., 
July  to  Sept. 

Coach  same  days  to  and 
from  Lisdoonvarna  and  En- 
nistimon,  4 p.m.,  in  con- 
tion  with  steamers.  Car  to 
Ardrahan,  2.30  p.m. 
Ballyvourney,  426. 
Ballyvoy,  131, 
Ballywalter,  105 
Ballywillan,  286 
Ballywilliam,  364. 
Balmoral,  81. 

Balrothery,  40. 

BALTIMORE,  436. 

Hotel : Railway. 

Coach  to  Skibbereen  (4.55 
p.m.),  which  see. 


o‘2& 


BALTINGLASS,  325. 

Hotel : Lynch's. 

Bank:  National. 

BANAGHER  (King’s  Co.), 

333,  509. 

Steamer  to  Kilialoe,  12.15  , 
p.m.  ; to  Athlone,  1.20  a.m. 

Hotels : McIntyre's,  Main 
St. ; Allt's,  Main  St. 

Golf  Links. 

Bank  : Bank  of  Ireland. 
Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; R.  C. 
Banagher  (Co.  London- 
derry), 114. 

Banagher  Ch.,  114. 

BANBRIDGE,  78. 

Hotels:  Downshire  Arms ; 
Imperial ; Railvjay. 

Banks:  Provincial ; 

Ulster ; Northern. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Pres  ; Unit. ; Bap.  ; Meth. ; 
R.  C. 

Newspaper : Banbridge 
Chronicle , Wed.  and  Sat. 

BANDON,  431. 

Hotel : Devonshire  Arms, 
N.  Maine  St. 

Banks : Bank  of  Ireland ; 
Munster  and  Leinster;  Pro- 
vincial. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Pres.  ; Meth.  ; R.  C. 
Banecloon,  467. 

BANGOR  (Co.  Down),  101. 
Hotels:  Rickie,  good; 

Grand ; Royal;  Imperial. 

Steamers  to  Belfast,  8 
A.M.,  1.15  P.M.,  4.15  P.M. 
Carndlea  Golf  Club. 

Bank  : Belfast. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

Bangor  (Co.  Mayo),  284. 
Bann  R.,  80,  109. 

Bannow,  387. 

Bansha,  402. 

Banteer,  446, 

BANTRY,  438. 

Hotels  : Vickery's ; Sta- 

tion Refreshment  Room. 

Banks:  Munster  and 

Leinster ; Provincial. 

Coach  to  Glengarriff, 
12  (noon),  3.15  p.m.,  7 P.M; 
7.10  a.m.  (Mail  Car). 

Steamer  to  Castletown 
Bearhaven,  Tues.,  Thur., 
Sat.,  2.30  p.m. 

2 m 2 
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Bargt,  322* 

Barmeath,  71* 

Barna,  236* 

Barnagh,  485* 

Barnageera,  40. 

BaenesmorE  Gap,  202* 
Bakonscourt,  172. 
Barrow-in-Furness  to  Bee- 
fa  st,  [3]. 

Barrow  R.,  330,  358, 378  379* 

Barryscourt  C„  396. 
Baurtregaum  M.,  489* 

Beagh,  501. 

Bealaclugga,  517. 
Bealanabrack  R.,  246* 
Bealnageary, 426. 

Bear  I.,  441. 

Bearhaven,  441, 

Beaufort  Br*,  467. 

Beauparc,  64. 

Bectiye,  52. 

Beechmount,  431. 

Belcoo,  153. 

Belderg,  283. 

BELFAST,  95 ; population, 
95  ; history*  95  ; harbour, 
95  ; ship-building,  linen 
trade,  96;  bridges,  96; 
buildings,  97  ; Churches,  97 ; 
fiax-mills,  98;  excursions, 
99. 

Hotels : Grand  Central 

18,  Royal  Avenue  ; Avenue , 
Royal  Avenue  ; Station 
(N.  Co.’s  Rly.) ; Imperial 
and  Windsor , 18,  Donegall 
Place;  Royal , 57,  Donegall 
Place ; Eglinton  and  Winton , 
83,  High  St. ; Commercial. 
5,  Waring  St. ; Linen  Hall, 
3,  Donegall  Sq.,  E. ; Union , 
5,  6,  Donegall  Sq.,  W. ; 
Prince  of  Wales , 28,  Victoria 
St. ; Hotel  Shoftesbury,  6, 
College  Sq.,  N. ; Balmoral 
(Temperance),  11,  College 
Sq.,E. ; Queen’s,  2,  York  St. 

London  and  North 
Western  Railway : — 

Steamers  leave  Holyhead 
for  Greenore  at  1.40  a.m. 
daily  (except  on  Mondays, 

2.30  a.m.)  in  connection  with 

6.30  p.m.  train  from  Euston : 
Belfast  (arrive),  8.50  p.m. 
Steamers  leave  Greenore  for 
Holyhead  at  8 p.m.  daily  in 
connection  writh  5.30  p.m. 
train  from  Belfast:  London 
(Euston),  LIS  a.m. 


Via  Fleetwood : — 

Steamers  leave  Fleetwood 
for  Belfast  at  11.15  p.m. 
daily  (Sundays  excepted)  in 
connection  with  5.30  p.m. 
train  from  Euston  •,  Belfa-t 
(arrive),  6 a.m.  Steamers 
leave  Belfast  for  Fleetwood 
at  8.30  p.m.  daily  and  10.30 
p.m.  on  Saturdays  (Sundays 
excepted") : the  Boat  Express 
leaves  Fleetwood  at  5.45 
a.m.  : London  (Euston), 

11.25  a.m.  Sea  Passage 
5£  hrs. 

Royal  Mail  Line  (Scot- 
land) : — 

l)ay  Service  (summer 
months),  by  *•  Adder,”  4 
p.m.,  to  Ardrossan  (Sundays 
excepted). 

Night  Service,  to  Greenock, 

8.30  p.m.  ; Sat.  10  P.M. ; to 
Ardrossan,  9.30  p.m.  ; Sat. 

2.30  p.m.  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted). Also  twice  daily, 
via  Larne. 

To  Bangor,  12  p.m.,  3 p.m., 

5.30  p.m. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland , 
34,  Donegall  Place ; Belfast 
Banking  Co.,  2,  Waring  St. 
(Branch,  29,  Great  Edward 
St.) ; National,  40,  High  St. ; 
Northern  Banking  Co.,  16, 
Victoria  St.  (Branches,  109, 
Royal  Avenue;  2,  Shaftes- 
bury Sq.);  Provincial,  2, 
Royal  Avenue;  Ulster , 35, 
Waring  St.  (Branches,  37, 
Donegall  Place ; 1,  Dun- 
cairn  St.). 

Boatbuilders  : Jordan , 

Prince’s  Dock  ; McKeown , 
87,  Whitla  St. 

Booksellers : Mullan  & 

Son,  Donegall  Place ; Olley 
& Co.,  8,  Royal  Avenue ; 
S . E . Gant,  Royal  Avenue ; 
W.  Dargin , Castle  Lane  ; 
Ale x.  Mayne , Chichester  St. 

Cab  and  Car  Fares. 

By  Distance. — One-Horse 
Carriage , Two  Wheels — 

per  mile, 

s.  d. 

For  1 or  2 passengers  0 6 
For  4 ,,  . . 0 10 

By  Distance. — One-Horse 
Carriage,  Four  Wheels — 

per  mile. 
s.  d. 

For  1 or  2 passengers;  0 8 
For  4 „ „ .10 


By  Time . — One- Horst 
Carriage,  with  Two  Wheels , 
Within  the  City — 

per  hour, 
s.  d , 

For  I or  2 passengers  1 6 
For  3 or  more  ,,,2  0’ 
Outside  the  City— - 
For  4 passengers,  or 
any  less  number  . 2 0 

Luggage — 112  lbs.  free  of 
charge  ; every  additional 
28  lbs.,  or  fractional  part 
thereof,  Id. 

Churches'*  Ch,  of  /.,  St. 
Anne’s,  Donegall  St. ; St. 
George’s,  High  St. ; Christ- 
church, College  Sq.,  N. ; St. 
Luke’s,  N orthumberland  St. ; 
St.  Stephen's,  Millfield  ; St. 
Thomas’s,  Lisburn  Rd. ; St. 
James’s,  Antrim  Rd. — Bom. 
Cath St.  Peter’s,  Falls  Rd.  ; 
St.  Patrick’s,  Donegall  Sr.  ; 
St.  Malachy’s,  Alfred  St. — 
Pres.,  Rosemary  St.,  Fisher- 
wick  Place,  York  St .—Meth., 
Carlisle  Circus,  Donegall 
Sq.,  University  Rd.  — In' 
dtp.,  Donegall  St. — Friends 
Frederick  St. — Bap.,  Great 
Victoria  St.  — Moravian , 
Botanic  Rd. — Jews’  Syna - 
gogue,  Great  Victoria  St. 

Clubs:  Belfast  Masonic , 
19,  Arthur  Sq.  ; Prince  of 
Wales  Masonic,  75,  Arthur 
St.  ; Ulster  Club,  Castle 
Place ; Union  Club,  6,  Done- 
gall Place;  Ulster  Reform 
Club , 4,  Royal  Avenue ; 
Belfast  Chess  Club , Central 
Hall,  Rosemary  St. ; N.  of  I. 
Cricket  Club,  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  Ormeau  Rd.  ; Or - 
mean  Golf  Club , Oakleigh, 
Ravenhill  Rd, ; Malone  Golf 
Club ; Belfast  Naturalists’ 
Field  Club,  7,  College  Sq.,  N. 

Photographers  : R.  Welch , 
49,  Lonsdale  St.,  Irish  views 
(special),  antiquarian  and 
geological  ; Abernethy , 29, 
High  St. ; Benson,  30,  Great 
Victoria  St. ; Blair,  45.  Done- 
gall Place;  Buchanan,  16a, 
Donegall  Place;  Buchanan, 
83,  Royal  Avenue;  Devoto, 
13,  Fleetwood  St.  ; Douglas , 
35,  Royal  Avenue;  Egan, 
41,  Little  May  St. 

Theatres,  &c. : Theatre 

Royal,  Arthur  Sq. ; Alham- 
bra Music  Hall,  North  St.; 
Empire  Music  *HqII , Police 
Sq. 
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Turkish  Baths : Ham- 

wuim,  Donegall  St. ; Ulster , 
41,  Arthur  St. 

Gun  and  Fishing-Tackle 
Makers:  Braddell  & Son , 
21,  Castle  Place ; Hunter 
<&  Sons,  62,  Royal  Avenue ; 
Me  Williams  <k  Co.,  86, 
Ann  St, 

Hairdressers : Eatmgan, 
15,  Castle  Lane;  Herron, 
High  St.;  Hoffman , 13a, 
Castle  Place. 

Libraries  : Belfast  Free 

Public  Library,  Royal 
Avenue;  Linen  Ball  Li- 
brary, 16,  Donegall  Sq.,  N. 

Newspapers:  Belfast 
News-Letter;  Belfast  Even- 
ing Tdegraph ; Northern 
Whig ; Irish  News. 

Belfast  to  Donaghadre, 

100. 

Belfast  to  Londonderry, 

106. 

Belfast  to  Newry,  Ros- 
t kiwr,  Newcastle,  and 
Downpatrick,  81. 

BelgaedC.,  29. 

Bellamont  Forest,  140. 

Bellarkna,  113. 

BBLLBEK,  150. 

Hotel-.  Johnston* s. 

Churches : Oh.  of  L ; 
Meth. ; R.  C. 

Belmont,  333. 

Uklmore,  Mount,  152. 

BELMULLET,  283. 

Hotels : Royal ; Erris. 

Steamer  to  Sligo. 

Beltany,  188. 

Beltrim  C.,  173. 

BELTTTRBET,  145. 

Hotels:  McGahamn*  *, 

Diamond,  Main  Street ; 
Lawn  (Temperate). 

Bank : Ulster. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Meth-  ; Ps®s. ; R-  C. 

Mail  Car  to  Clones,  7.2$ 
A.M. ; to  BallyconneU, 
Killasha&dna,  and  SwasRlae.- 
t>ar,  6.15  a m. 

Bexagiilan,  Mount,  152. 

Ben  sack,  248. 

Benbl'lbin,  158,  159. 

RenbuebC.,  170, 

Bexgore  Head,  126. 

Bengorm  Mount,  256. 

Bunlbtxeey,  248. 


Benlevy  Mount,  273. 
Benlugmore,  257. 

Benmore,  129. 

Bennett’s  Bridge,  374. 
Benwee  Head,  283. 

Beragh,  172, 

BESSBR00K,  75. 

Hotel : Temperance. 

Mail  Car  to  Newry,  2.25, 
8.26  A.M. ; 5.6,  10.25  P.M. 

Churches : Ch.  of  L ; 
Pres. ; Friends* ; Meth. ; R.  C. 
Bessy  Bell  Hill,  172. 
Betaghstown,  41. 

Bilboa,  362. 

B INEVEN  AGH,  113. 
Binghamstgwn,  284. 
Birdhill,  339. 

Birr  (see  Parsonstown), 

337. 

Bishop’s  I.,  52L 
Black  C.,  319. 

Blackrock  C-,  419. 

Blacksod  Bay,  263,  284, 
Blackstairs,  Mount,  317. 
Blackwatee,  64,  404,  479. 
Black  watertown,  170. 
Blanchardstown,  29,  210. 
Blanket  Nook,  178. 

BLARNEY,  355. 

Hotels : St.  Anne's  Hy- 
dro^ first  class;  Blarney 
Castle. 

Blasket  I.,  492,  494. 
Blexnerville,  487. 

BLESSINGTON,  32. 

Steam  Tram  : I>ubiin(se© 

Terenure). 

Bloody  Bridge,  88. 

Blue  Stack,  Mount,  202. 

Boa  L,  148. 

Boggeragh  Mountains,  412, 
445. 

Bog  of  Allen,  331. 

Bogs  of  Ireland,  [8J. 

Boher,  403. 

Bonamaegy  A.,  127. 

Bonet  R.,  153. 

Bonmahon,  389. 

Book  of  Armagh,  13,  142. 
Book  of  Dureow,  13,  333. 
Book  of  Kells,  13,  67. 

Book  of  Lismore,  408, 

Book  of  Mulling,  13,  381, 


Bgrris,  364. 
Borris-ix-Ossory,  336, 
Boerisoleigh,  340. 

BOYLE,  291. 

Hotels  : Royal ; Rocking- 
ham, Arms. 

Banks : Bank  of  Ireland ; 
National. 

Churches  *.  Ch.  of  I.  ; 
Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

Boyle,  Richard,  407. 

Boyne  R.,  47. 

Boyne,  Battle  of,  61. 

Boyne,  Source  of,  47. 

Braid  R.,  110. 

Brandon  Hill,  377,  381. 
Brandon  Mount,  494. 

BRAY,  296. 

Hotels-:  International , 
first  class;  Station  (late 
Royal  Marine ),  first  class ; 
Esplanade ; Bray  Head. 
Bathing  (excellent)  and 
golf. 

Car  about  6 times  daily 
to  Enniskerry- 
Bray  Club,  Prince  of 
Wales’  Ter. 

Banks:  Hibernian ; 

Northern- 

Churches  : Ch-  of  I.  (3) ; 
Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

Bray  Head,  297. 

Bray  Head,  Valencia,  472. 
Bristol  to  Cork,  [3]. 

Bristol  to  Dublin,  [2]. 
Bristol  to  Waterford,  [4]. 
Bristol  to  Wexford,  [4]. 
Beittas,  32,  312. 

Britway,  409. 

Broadboyne  Bridge,  57. 
Broadhayen,  284. 
Begadstone,  210. 

Brooke  borough,  146. 

Brosna,  337. 

Brown’s  Bay,  135. 
Brgwnsford,  377. 

Bruckless,  205. 

Bruff,  350. 

Brcgh-na-Boinne,  58. 
Bruree,  482. 

Bryansford,  87. 

Bullock’s  C.,  294. 
Bunahurra,  263* 

Bunbeg,  188. 
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BUNCRANA,  177. 

Hotels : Lough  Swilly, 
hot  and  cold  sea  water  baths ; 
golf  links ; Temperance  Re- 
freshment Room , Railway 
station. 

Mail  Car  to  Clonmany, 

8 A.M. 

BUNDORAN,  162. 

Hotels  : Great  Northern , 
billiard-room;  Hamilton’s. 
Bathing  (excellent),  golf. 

Car  to  Sligo,  7.30  a.m. 
and  3.55  p.m.  Car  to  Bally- 
shannon,  9.25  a. 5i..  6.5  p.m. 
Churches  : Ch.  of  1. ; R.  C. 
Bundoran  Junct.,  169, 
Bundorragha, 256. 

Bunglas  Point,  207. 

Bunlin  Br.,  182. 

Bunnabeola,  246,  248. 
Bunrattt  C.,  511. 

Burren  Cromlech,  82. 
Burrishoole,  261. 

Burrows,  388. 

BURTON  PORT,  196, 

Hotel : Kane's. 

BUSHMILLS,  123. 

Golf  Links. 

Butler's  Bridge,  146. 
Butler's  C.,  403. 

Butterlump  Stone,  104. 
Buttermilk  C.,  386. 

BUTTE V ANT,  351. 

Hotels  : Military , P. 

Taylor  ; Couglilan’s  ; Mrs. 
O’  Connell’s. 

Banks  : National ; Mun- 
ster and  Leinster. 

Churches  ; Ch.  of  I. ; R.  C. 


c. 

Cabinteely,  313. 

Caha  Mountains,  441. 

CAHER,  400. 

Hotel : Glen  gall  Arms. 
Bank  : National. 
Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; R.  C. 

Caherbarnagh,  447. 
Caherconiash,  403. 
Cahkrconree, 489. 
Caherdaniel,  477. 

Cahers , [21], 


CAHER  SI  YEEN,  471. 

Hotel;  Railway  (W.  G. 
Leslie),  boating,  bathing, 
shooting  (over  40,000  ac.), 
fishing. 

Banks  : National ; Mun- 
ster and  Leinster. 

Coach  to  Waterville,  1.40 

P.M.,  6.15  P.M. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; R.  C. 

Cahiracon,  501. 

Cairn  Bane,  77. 

Cairn  Cochy,  77. 

Cairn  Graine,  106. 

Calabber  Bridge,  194. 
Caledon,  141. 

CALLAN,  373. 

Hotel : Adelphi . 

Bank  : Bank  of  I. 
Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; R.  C. 
Camaross  Hill,  378. 

Camcor  R.,  337. 

Camlan,  151. 

Camolin,  316. 

Camp,  490. 

Cannistown  Ch.,  58. 
Cappanalaura,  246, 

CAPPOQUIN,  406. 

Hotel:  Morrisey’s. 

Steamer  to  Youghal,  daily. 
Bank  : National. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; R.  C. 
Capwell,  424. 

CARAGH  LAKE  and 
Bridge,  468. 

Hotel : Southern,  fishing, 
shooting.  Golf  and  bathing 
at  I looks,  3 miles, 
Caraghbeg  R.,  468. 

Carbury,  46. 

Cardiff  to  Cork,  [3], 
Carhan,  471. 

CARLINGFORD,  82; 

Castle,  83  ; oysters,  83. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres. ; R.  C. 

Car£tngford  Mountain,  83; 
geology  of,  84. 

CARLOW,  360. 

Hotel : Club  House. 
Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland; 
National. 

Cars  toTullow,  6.40  a.m.; 
3.22  p.m. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres. ; Moth. ; Friends' ; R.  C. 


Newspapers:  Carlow 
Sentinel ; Carlow  Nation- 
alist ; Leinster  Times ; Car- 
low  Vindicator. 

Carlow  C-,  361. 

CARNA,  248. 

Hotel,  fishing,  golf. 
Carnalea,  101, 

Cakncastle,  134, 

CARNDONAGH,  176. 

Hotel : O’ Doherty  Arms. 
Car  to  Londmideiiy,  6.30 
A. 31.,  3.30  p.m. 

Bank ; Northern. 

Carney, 160. 

CARNLOUGH,  133. 

Hotel:  Londonderry 

Arms. 

Car  to  Ballymena,  1.20 
p.m.  ; to  Glenarm,  11.25 
a.m.  ; to  Larne,  5.45  a.m., 
3.30  and  5.10  p.m. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 
Carnowry  Gap,  112. 

Carn  Seefin,  245. 

Carnsore  Point,  323. 
Caroline  and  Career  Moun- 
tains, 354. 

Carrantuohill,  464. 

CARRICK  (Co.  Don.),  206. 
Hotel : GUncolmnbfcille , 
fishing. 

Car  to  Killybegs,  2.35  p.m. 
Carrick  Hill,  48. 
Carrickabraghy  C.»  175. 
Cap.rick-a-rede,  127. 
Carrickbeg,  397. 
Cakrickbroad  River,  74. 
Carrickrtrne,  378. 

CABRICKFERGBS,  137. 

Hotels  : Victoria ; Mor- 

ris son’s  ; Temperance  Cafe. 

Mail  Car  to  Larne,  Sun- 
day only,  6.45  A.jr. 

Bank:  Northern. 
Churches : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Pres. ; Bap. ; Indep. ; Meth. ; 
R.  C. 

Newspaper  : Carrickfer - 
gus  Advertiser , Fri. 
Carkickgollogan,  313. 

CARRICKMACROSS,  139. 
Hotel : Whitt's. 

Mail  Car  to  Dundalk 
6.20  p.3u;  to  Kingscouri; 
7.15  a.m.,  1.45  and  3.30  p.m 


Banks  : National ; Ulster. 
Churches  : Ch.  of  1. ; R.  C. 

Carrickmines,  313, 
Carrickmore,  172. 

CARRICK-ON-SHANNON, 
220,  290. 

Hotel:  Church’s,  Bridge  St. 
Steamer  to  Roosky  and 
Athlone,  12  noon. 

Banks : Northern ; Pro- 
vincial. 

Churches:  Ch.  of  L;  R.  C. 

CARRICK-ON-STTIR,  397. 
Hotel : Bessborough  Arms , 
(M.  O’Rioidan). 

Banks:  National;  Pro- 
vincial. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Friends’ ; R.  C. 

Newspaper:  Munster  Ex- 
press, 

CA.RRIGAFOYLE  CM  486. 
Carrigahooly  C.,  261. 
Carrig aline,  421. 

Carrigan  Head,  207. 
Carriganaffrin,  361. 
Carriganass  C.,  428,  431. 
Carrigans,  173. 

Carrig aphuca  C.,  426. 

CARRIGART,  182. 

Hotel : Rosapenna  (which 
see). 

Carrigboy,  438. 
Carrigadrohid,  423. 
Carrigogunnel  C.f  500. 
Carrigrohane,  422. 
CARRfGTUOHILL,  396. 
Carrowkee,  292. 
Carrowkeel,  174. 
Carrowmore,  156. 
CarrynacuRra,  426. 

Cars,  [9]. 

Carton,  214. 

CASHEL,  343 ; history,  343 ; 
Cathedral,  343  ; Cross,  345  ; 
Hore  Abbey,  346;  Priory; 
346. 

Hotel : Corcoran’s. 

Cars  attend  Goold’s  Cross 
to  up  and  down  trains. 

Bank  : National. 
Churches : Ch.  of  I. 

(Cathedral) ; R.  C. 

Newspaper : Cashel  Sen- 
tinel. 

CASHEL  (Co.  Galway),  248. 
Hotel : Zetland  Arms ; 

fishing. 
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Cashels,  [21]. 

Castles,  [26]. 

CASTLEBAR,  266. 

Hotel:  Murtagh’s. 
Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres.  ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Irelanl; 
National. 

Newspapers  : Connaught 
Telegraph ; Mayo  Examiner. 
Castle  Bassett,  355. 
Castlebellingham,  72. 
Castle  Bernard,  431. 

CASTLEBLAYNEY,  139. 
Hotel : Hope  Arms . 

Car  to  Monaghan,  6.30 
p.m.  ; to  Newry,  6.10  a.m.  ; 
to  Armagh,  9.5  a.m. 

Banks  : Belfast ; Bank  of 
Ireland. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

CASTLECALDWELL,  147. 

Steamer  to  Enniskillen. 
Castle  Caulfield,  172. 

CASTLECOMER,  362. 

Castlecomer  Coalfield,  362. 
Castleconnell,  504. 

Castle  Coole,  148. 

Castle  Coote,  278. 

Castle  Cove,  477. 

Castle  Dawson,  109. 
Castlederg,  173. 
Castledermot,  359. 

Castle  Dexter,  57. 

Castle  Dillon,  145. 

Castle  Finn,  201. 

Castle  Forbes,  289. 

Castle  Forward,  178. 

CASTLEGREGORY,  490. 

Bathing,  golf. 

Castle  Howard,  302. 

Castle  Inch,  423. 

Castle  Island,  466. 

Castle  Kikke,  273. 
Castleknock,  210. 
Castlemaine,  467. 
Castlemartyr,  396. 

Castle  Masters,  426. 

Castle  Oliver  Mountains, 
351. 

CASTLEPOLLARD,  286. 
Hotel:  Commercial , 

D.  Brogan. 
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Bank  : Ulster. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; 
Pres. ; R.  C. 

CASTLEREA,  278. 

Hotels  : Sandford  Arms  ; 
Carson’s ; O’Reilly’s, 

Banks  : National ; Ulster. 
Churches : C'n.  of  I.;  R.  C. 
Castlereagh,  100. 

CASTLEROCK,  112. 

Hotels : McCartan’s ; 

Temperance . 

Castletown,  216,  335. 
Castletown  H.,  212,  324. 

CASTLETOWiN  BEAR- 
HAVEN,  441. 

Hotels  : Hanley’s  ; Har- 
rington’s; Murphy’s. 

Bank : Munster  and 

Leinster. 

Steamer  to  Bantry,  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  12  (noon).  Mail 
car  to  Bantry. 

Castletown  Roche,  413, 
Castletownshend,  435. 
Castleward,  91. 
Castlewellan,  88. 

Castle  Widenham,  413. 

CAVAN,  287. 

Hotels : Farnham  Arms 
Royal. 

Killyneber  Golf  Club. 

Car  to  Clones,  6.30  p.m. 
Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland  ; 
Provincial;  Ulster. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

Newspapers:  Cavan 
Weekly  News , Fri. ; Anglo- 
Celt , Sat. 

Cave  Hill,  99. 

Caverns  of  Ireland , [8]. 
Cecilstown,  446. 

Celbridge,  212,  324. 

Chair  of  Kildare,  329. 
Chapel,  364. 

Chapelizod,  28,  324, 
Charlemont,  170. 

CHARLEVILLE,  35*. 

Hotels : Imperial,  Jno. 

Madden;  Royal , Jno.  Lin- 
coln. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland ; 
National ; Munster  and 
Leinster. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; R.  C. 
CHARLEVILLE  PARK,  332, 
Cheek  Point,  382,  386. 
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Church  Bat,  421. 

Churches , Irish,  [25]. 

Church  Hill,  150,  191. 

CHURCHHILL  {see  Gartan 
Lough),  191. 

Church  I.,  157,  476. 

Churchtown,  387. 

Claddagh  River,  152. 
Claddagh,  the,  234. 

Clady,  201. 

Clady  Church,  55. 

Clady  R.,  194. 

Clandeboye,  101. 

Clane,  325. 

Clanruddery  Mountains, 
447,  466. 

Clara,  333. 

Clara  Bridge,  302. 

Clara  Hills,  431. 

Clare  A.,  513. 

Clare  C.,  512. 

Claregalway,  243,  268. 
•Clare  Island,  260. 

CLAREMORRIS,  279. 

Hotel : Imperial. 

Bank  : National. 

Cl ashmore,  404. 

Classybawn  C.,  162. 

Claven’s  Bridge,  69. 

Clear  I.,  437. 

Cleggan,  250. 

Clew  B.,  259. 

CLIFDEN,  249. 

Hotel  : Railway  (new), 
shooting,  fishing,  boating. 

Car  to  Letterfrack,  Ren- 
vyle,  and  Leenane  Hotels, 
2 p.m. 

Worker  in  Connemara 
Marble  : A.  McDonnell. 

* Bank : National. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; R.  C. 
Clifden  to  Leenane,  West- 
port,  and  Sligo,  249. 
Cliffony,  162. 

Climate,  [27]. 

Clobemon,  317. 

Clochauns , [21]. 
Clochnaharty  C.,  106. 
Cloghanmore,  208. 
Clogh-a-Stookan,  132. 
Clogheen, 412. 

Clogher,  169. 

Cloghf.r  C.,  342. 

Clogher  Head,  71. 


Cloghereen, 461, 

Clog  h-i-ne  elt,  187. 
Cloghjordan, 339. 
Cloghroe, 423. 

Clogrenan,  363, 

Clohamon,  317. 

CLONAKILTY,  432,  434. 
Hotel : Donovan's. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland  ; 
National. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 
Clonard,  49. 

CLONBUR,  273. 

Hotel : Mount  Gable,  trout 
and  pike  fishing ; free 
shooting. 

Cars  meet  drains  at  Bal- 
linrobe. 

Cloncoskoran,  390, 
Cloncurry,  215. 

Clondalkin,  29,  324. 
Clondulane,  409. 

CLONES,  140. 

Hotels:  Leonard  Arms ; 
Commercial. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland  ; 
Northern;  Ulster. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres.  ; Meth. ; R.  C. 
Clonfert,  224,  333. 
Clongowes,  324. 

Clonhugh,  285. 

Clonlee  Lakes,  442. 
Clonmacnoise,  221 ; seven 
churches,  221 ; round 
towers,  222 ; crosses,  in- 
scribed stones,  223;  castle, 
geology,  223. 

Clonmany,  176. 

CLONMEL,  398. 

Hotel : Hearne's. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland  ; 
National ; Provincial. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Pres. ; Bap. ; Friends’ ; 
' Meth  ; R.  C. 

Newspapers  : Clonmel 

Chronicle ; Nationalist. 
Clonmines,  388. 

Clonroche,  310. 

Clonsilla,  211. 

CLONTARF,  30. 

Electric  Tram  : Dublin 
and  Howth.  Golf  at  Dolly- 
mount. 

Clonyharp  C.,  342. 

Clough,  89. 


Cloughmore,  85. 
Cloughoughter  C.,  287. 
Cloyne,  421. 

Clydagh  H.,  243. 

Coachford,  423, 

Coaches,  [10]. 

Coal-fields,  [17]. 

COALISLAND,  172, 

Colb  in  stow  n,  325. 
COLEBROOKE,  147. 

COLERAINE^i/l. 

Hotels  : Cloth  worker  s' 

Arms;  Corporation  Arms ; 
Westbrook  Temperance. 

Car  to  Garvagh,  5.30  p.m.  ; 
to  Kilrea,  2.3'i  and  5.30  p.m.  ; 
to  Bushmills,  9.15  a.m.,  4.15 


Banks : Ulster ; Nor- 

thern ; Provincial. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres. ; Bap. ; Cong. ; Meth. ; 
R.  C. 


Newspapers : Coleraine 

Chronicle,  Sat. ; Coleraine 
Constitution. 


Coleraine  to  Belfast,  120. 
COLLIGAN,  391. 

COLLON,  71. 

COLLOONEY,  154,  292. 

Comber,  94, 103. 

Commeragh  Mountains,  390, 
398. 


CONFEY  C.,  211, 

CON  G,  270  ; archaeological  re- 
mains, caverns,  271 ; canal, 
272. 

Hotel : Carlisle  Arms. 
Small  Steamer  to  Galway 
daily. 

Conn  a,  409. 

Connemara,  228. 

Connor  Pass,  490. 

Convoy,  189. 


C00KST0WN,  110. 

Hotels  : Stewart  Arms , 

Jas.  Mullan  ; Imperial,  Ed. 
Ailen. 

Killymoon  Golf  Club. 
Mail  Car  to  Dungannon, 
8 p.m. 

Banks  : Belfast ; Ulster ; 
Hibernian. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; Indep.  ; R.  C. 

Newspaper:  Mid- Ulster 
Mail,  Sat. 

Cookstown  Junct.,  108, 
Cooldrumm^n,  16Q, 
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Coole,  286. 

COOLMORE,  165. 

COOLNAMUCK,  398. 

COOMACARREA,  470. 

COOMAKESTA,  PASS  OF,  477. 

COOMCALLEE,  478. 

COOMHOLA  R.,  441. 

COOTEHILL,  139. 

Hotels  : Bellamount 

Arrhs ; White  Horst ; Tem- 
perance Restaurant . 

Banks  : Provincial ; Ul- 
ster. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; Friends’ ; 
Moravian ; R.  C. 

Copper  Mines,  303. 

Copper-ore,  [17]. 

Coppinger’s  Court,  434. 

Corbally  A.,  337. 

Corcomroe  Abbey,  517. 

Cores  Cascade,  464. 

Corick,  284. 

CORK,  413;  history,  413; 
situation,  description,  414 ; 
Cathedrals,  415, 417  ; build- 
ings, trade,  417 ; excur- 
sions, 418. 

Hotels : Imperial,  Pem- 
broke St. ; Metropole  (Tem- 
perance), King  St. ; Royal 
Victoria , Patrick  St.;  Moore’s 
(Private),  Morrison’s  Quay ; 
Windsor , King  H. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland, 
32,  South  Mall;  Munster 
and  Leinster,  66,  South 
Mall ; Hibernian,  83,  South 
Mall ; Provincial,  97,  South 
Mall;  National,  71,  South 
Mall. 

Booksellers : Evans,  11, 
Patrick  St. ; Massey,  84, 
Patrick  St. ; Mulcahy , 36, 
Patrick  St. 

Car  Fares 

By  time  (hirer  to  state 
beforehand  if  hiring  is  to  be 
by  t|me) — 

Within  the  borough,  not 
exceeding  1 hr.,  Is.  6 /. 

For  every  £ hr.  after  that 
hr.,  9 d. 

From  any  stand  to  any 
place  witbin  the  borough 
(with  a few  exceptions)  lor 
2 persons,  6d. 

For  more  than  2,  9 d. 

Great  Western  Railway 
(England) : — 

Steamers  leave  New  Mil- 


ford Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  at 
11.30  p.m.,  in  connection 
with  4.30  p.m.  express  from 
Paddington,  and  reach  Cork 
about  9 a.m.  following  day. 

Steamers  leave  Cork,  Pen* 
rose  Quay,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  7 p.m.,  for  New  Mil- 
ford; 6.30  a.m.  train  to 
Paddington  ; arr.  1.5  p.m. 

City  of  Cork  Steam 
Packet  Co. : — 

To  Bristol,  Tues.  and 
Fri. ; Liverpool,  Tues., 
Thurs.,  Sat. ; London,  Ply- 
mouth, Southampton,  Sat, ; 
Newport  and  Cardiff,  Mon. 

From  Bristol,  Tues., 
Thurs. ; Liverpool,  Tues., 
Thurs.,  Sat. ; London, 
Thurs. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; St. 
Fin  Barre’s  Cathedral, 
Bishop  St. ; Holy  Trinity, 
S.  Main  St.  ; St.  Anne, 
Shandon,  Church  St. ; St. 
Luke’s,  Summerhill ; St. 
Mary  Shandon, Shanakie  Rd.; 
St.  Nicholas,  Cove  St. — Rom 
Cath.,  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral, 
Cathedral  St. ; St.  Mary’s 
(Dominicans),  Pope’s  Quay. 
— Pres.,  Trin.  Ch.,  Summer- 
hill. — Scots’  Ch., Queen  St. — 
Meth.,  Patrick  St.,  French- 
church  St. — Cong.,  George’s 
St. — Rapt.,  King  St. — 
Feiends’,  Grattan  St.  , 

Clubs  : Cork  County , 80, 
South  Mall ; Cork  City,  46, 
Grand  Parade.;  Southern , 
8,  South  Mall;  Cork  Golf 
Club,  Little  Island. 

Photographers : Guy’s 

Studio , 70,  Patrick  St. ; 
Berlin  Photographic  Studio, 
33,  Patrick  St. ; Paris  Photo- 
graphic Studio,  64,  Patrick 
St, ; Honey’s , 28,  Grand  Pa- 
rade. 

Hairdressers  : Joseph 

Pigott  & Son , 36,  Marlboro’ 
St, 

Refreshment  Rooms : 

Baker  & Co.,  39,  Patrick 
St. ; Thompson,  F.  H.,  & 
Son,  71,  Patrick  St. ; Royal 
Oyster  Tavern,  Market  Lane. 

Rowing  Clubs : Cork 

Harbour,  Glenbrook ; Lee, 
Marina ; Shandon,  20,  South 
Mall. 

Golf  Club  : Queenstown 
and  Rushbrooke,  Hon.  Sec., 
W.  O.  B.  Newell,  Riviera, 
Rushbrooke. 

Libraries;  Cork  Library, 


Pembroke  St.  ; St.  Fin 
Barre’s,  Dean  St. ; Free 
Public  Library,  Nelson  PI, 
Fishing  Tackle  Makers : 
Brooks,  Grand  Parade ; 
Fitzgerald,  Tuckey  St.  ; 
Eackett , 38,  Patrick  St. ; 
Haynes,  63,  Patrick  St. ; 
Murray,  87,  Patrick  St. 

Gun  Makers : T.  W. 

Murray  & Co.,  87,  Patrick  St. 

Theatre : Cork  Optra 

House,  Nelson’s  Place. 

Newspapers  : Cork  Con- 
stitution; Cork  hxaminer ; 
Evening  Echo ; Cork  Herald, 
Yacht  Clubs : Royal 

Munster , Monksiown;  Royal 
Cork , Club  House,  Queens- 
town. 

Turkish  Baths : Cork 

Turkish  Baths,  30,  South 
Mall ; People’s  Turkish 
Baths,  16,  Maylor  St, 

Cork  to  Kenmare,  428, 

Cork  to  Kilearney,  445. 
Cork  to  Macroom  and  Ban- 
try,  413. 

Corkaguiny,  489. 

Corkscrew  Road,  518, 
Cormac’s  Chapel,  344, 
Corrofin,  515. 

Cottage  Island,  157. 
COUMANARE  LARES,,  494. 
Countess  of  Desmond,  405. 
COURTMACSHERRY,  433. 
Courtown  Harbour,  316. 
Cove,  420,  429. 

Craigavad,  101. 

Craiggore,  113. 

Craigmore,  77. 

Crannoges,  [21], 

Cratlagh  Wood,  182, 
Cratloe,  500,  511. 
Craughwell,  524. 
Crawfordsburn,  101, 
Creeslough,  184. 

Creevelea,  154. 

Cregg  C.,  269. 

Cregganroe,  262. 

Croagh  Patrick,  259, 
Croaghaun,  264. 

Croghan  Kirshela,  303, 
Crohane,  447. 

Crohy,  197. 

Crolly  Bridge,  196. 

Crom  Castle,  146. 

Cromlech  of  the  Four 
Maels,  280, 
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Cromlechs , [18]. 

Cromwell’s  Bridge,  440. 
Cromwell’s  Rock,  279,  386. 
Crookhaven,  438. 
Crookstown,  425. 

Groom,  481. 

Cross,  522. 

Crossdoney,  287. 

Crosses,  [25]. 

Crossgar,  93. 

CROSSHAVEN,  421. 

Hotels  : Crosshaven , good. 
Baths,  billiards,  lawn-ten- 
nis ; Kennejicks. 
Crossmaglen,  139. 

CROSSMOLINA,  267. 

Hotel : Lough  Conn , good. 
Free  salmon  and  trout  fish- 
ing. Free  shooting  over 
15,000  acres;  JDeel  View. 
Cross  Roads,  187. 

Crown  Mount,  76. 

Croy  Lodge,  262. 

Gremlin, -29. 

Crusheen,  522. 

CUILCAGH,  151. 

CULDAFF,  175. 

CULLOVILLE,  139. 

CULLYBACKY,  111, 

CULMORE,  115. 

CULTRA,  101. 

CUMMEENDUFF,  456. 

Curlew  Hills,  158,  292. 
CURRAGH  OF  KlLDARE,  327. 
Curragh  Chase,  483. 
CURRAGHMORE,  397. 

Currane,  476. 

Curraun  Peninsula,  262. 

CUSHENDALL,  132. 

Hotels  : Glens  of  Antrim ; 
Delargy’s ; Temperance 
Bestaurant. 

Car  to  Ballycastle  (Mail), 
11 .30  a.m.  ; to  Ballymena, 
7 a.m.  ; to  Carnlough  and 
Glenarm,  2.10  p m.  ; to  Park- 
more  to  meet  all  trains. 
Bank:  Northern. 
Churches : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

R.  C. 

CUSHENDUN,  131. 

Cycling  in  Ireland,  [12], 


D, 

DALKEY,  294. 

Hotel:  Victoria, Killiney. 
Electric  Tramway  to 
Kingstown  and  Dublin, 
Daimhliag  Mor,  221. 

Dalkey  I.,  294. 

Dane’s  Cast,  77. 

Dangan,  C..  52. 

Dargle,  298. 

Dartre  y,  140. 

Dean  Swift,  13,  22,  52. 

Deel  C.,  267. 

Deel  R.,  267,  501. 

Deerane  A.,  278. 

DELGANY,  301. 

Hotel : Lawless’s. 

Delphi,  256. 

Delvin  R.,  41. 

Deputy’s  Pass,  315, 

Derreen,  442. 

Derry,  115. 

Derrybawn  H.,  302. 
Derrybeg,  188. 

Derrycarne, 290. 
Derryclare,  247. 
Derrycunihy  Cascade,  463, 
Derryloran,  110. 
Derrynasaggart  Moun- 
tains, 425. 

DERRYNANE,  477. 

Hotel : Derry nane,  golf, 
bathing,  boating,  sea-fish- 
ing. 

Derryveagh,  192. 

Desmond’s  C.,  484. 

Devenish  I.,  149. 

Devil’s  Bit,  339. 

Devil’s  Glen,  301. 

Devil’s  Ladder,  465. 

Devil’s  Mother,  257. 

Devil’s  Punchbowl,  463. 
Devon  Road,  485. 

Diamond  Hill,  253. 

Dimor,  Moat  and  Dun,  67. 

DINGLE,  490. 

Hotels  : Lee’s  ; Benner’s. 
Bank  : National. 
Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; R.C. 
Dingle  Bay,  490. 

Dingle  Promontory,  489, 
Dinish  I.,  457. 

Doagh  I.,  175. 


Doaghbeg,  181, 

Dodder  R.,  312. 

Doe  C.,  184. 

Dog’s  Leap,  113. 

Donabate,  39. 

DQNAGHADEE,  102. 

Hotels : Eagle , Marine 
Parade  ; Morrison’s ; Ar- 
thur’s. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 
Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

Donaghmore,  56,  172. 

Donaghpatrick  Ch.,  65. 

Donald’s  Hill,  113. 

DONEGAL,  202  ; Castle,  202  ; 
Monastery, 203  . 

Hotels  : Commercial 

(J.  Smullen) ; Arran  Arms 
(J.  Timony). 

Car  to  Bally  shannon,  7 
a.m. 

Banks  : Belfast ; Ulster. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  i.  ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

DONERAILE,  353. 

Hotel:  McCarthy’s , Main 
St. 

Don  Isle  C.,  388. 

Donny brook, 27. 

Donore  C.,  49. 

Dooagh,  264. 

Doochary  Bridge,  198. 

Dooega,  265. 

Dookinelly,  265. 

Doon  C.,  252. 

Doon  Point,  129. 

Doon,  Rock  of,  190. 

Doonass,  Falls  of,  504. 

Doonbeg,  520. 

Doonbiusty,  282. 

Doonfeeny,  282. 

Dooniskey",  425. 

Douce  Mount.,  311. 

Down  Hill,  113. 

DOWNPATRICK,  91. 

Hotels  : Down  r Hunt 

Arms;  Denvir's ; Moffett’s. 

Mail  Car  to  Lisburn,  via 
Ballynahinch,  6 p.m.  Car 
to  Strangibrd  and  Portaferry, 
7.5  a.m.,  9 a.m.,  2.50  P.M., 
5.40  p.m. 

Banks  : Northern ; Ulster. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; Unit. ; R.  C. 

Newspaper : Down  Be- 

cordtr,  Sat. 
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Downpatrick  Head,  282. 
Downpatrick,  Rath  of,  92. 
Dowth,  60. 

Draperstown,  109. 

Drimnagh  C.,  29. 
Drimoleague,  433, 

Dripsey,  423. 

Drishane  C.,  447. 

DROGHEDA,  41;  history, 
41 ; town  and  harbour,  42  ; 
commerce,  walls  and  gates, 
abbey,  42  ; excursions,  43. 

Hotels  : White  Horse  ; 

Todd’s. 

Coach  (Tues.  and  Fri. 
excepted),  in  connection 
with  9 a.m.  train  from  Dub- 
lin, 7.30  a.m.  from  Belfast, 
for  circular  tour  through 
Valley  of  the  Boyne  (Dowth, 
Slane,  Mellifont,  Monaster- 
boice),  returning  in  time  for 
5.25  or  8.8  p.m.  trains  to 
Dublin  and  6.32  to  Belfast. 
Sundays — 10.5  a.m.  train 
from  Dublin.  To  Slane  on 
Tues.  and  Fri, 

Golf  Links. 

Banks : Bank  of  Ireland ; 
National;  Provincial;  Hi- 
bernian ; Munster  and 
Leinster. 

Churches:  Ch.  of  I. ; Pres.; 
Meth. ; R.  C. 

Newspapers  : Argus  ; 

Conservative ; Independent. 
Drogheda  to  Belfast,  70. 
Drogheda  to  Navan,  Kells, 
and  Cavan,  63. 
Dromahaire,  153. 

Dromana,  405. 

Dromaneen,  446. 

Dkomin  Junct.,  71. 
Dromineer,  508. 

Dromiskin,  72. 

Dromkeen,  403. 

Dromod,  220. 

DROMORE  (Co.  Down),  78. 
Hotels  : Commercial ; 

Wellington. 

Banks  : Northern ; Ulster. 
Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Pre&. ; Meth. ; Unit.;  R.  C. 
Dromore  C.  (Co.  Kerry),  502. 
Dromore,  West  (Co.  Sligo), 
267. 

Dromore  (Co.  Tyrone),  169. 
Drowes  River,  162. 


Drumbanagher,  77. 

Drumbo,  100. 

Drumcliff,  159. 

Drumfin,  293. 

Drumgoff,  305. 

Drumhallagh,  180. 

Drumlish,  289. 

Drumnasole,  133. 

Dromoland  C.,  511. 

Drumod,  290, 

Drumsna,  220,  290, 

Dubh  Caher,  239. 

DUBLIN,  4;  history,  4; 
situation,  5 ; street  convey- 
ances, 5 ; bridges,  6 ; quays, 
7 ; docks,  canals,  railway 
stations,  7 ; Bank  of  Ireland, 
Post-office,  8 ; Rotunda, 
Custom-house,  City  Hall,  9 ; 
Four  Courts,  Public  Record 
Office,  King's  Inns,  10 ; 
Castle,  11 ; Trinity  College, 
12  ^Library,  12  ;Royal  Uni- 
versity, 14;  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  14;  New  Museum 
and  Library,  14;  National 
Gallery,  15 ; Royal  Irish 
Academy,  16 ; St.  Stephen’s 
Green,  16 ; Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  16 ; Royal 
College  of  Science,  16 ; 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy, 
16 ; Christchurch  ( athedral, 
17  ; St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
20;  Churches,  23;  R.  C. 
Chapels,  24;  Phoenix  Park, 
25  ; Zoological  Gardens,  25  ; 
Kilmainham  Royal  Hos- 
pital, 25 ; Kilmainham 
Prison,  26;  other  institu- 
tions, 26 ; Public  Monu- 
ments, 26 ; Historic  houses, 
27  ; environs,  27  ; Botanic 
Gardens,  29 ; excursions,  30. 

Railway  Stations : Dub- 
\ lin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford , 
Harcourt  St.  Dublin  and 
Kingstown,  Westland  Row. 
Great  Southern  and  West- 
ern, King’s  Bridge.  Great 
Northern,  Amiens  St.  Howth 
and  Malahide,  Amiens  St. 
Midland  Great  Western 
Broadstone,  Dominick  St. 

Steamers  : City  of  Dub- 
lin Steam  Pkt.  Co. ; Royal 
Mail  Accelerated  Service 
via  Kingstown  and  Holy- 
head.  Sea  passage  2 hrs. 
45  min.  Two  Express  Mail 
Services  each  way. — From 
Kingstown  at  8.15  a.m.  and 
8.15  p.m.  (trains from  Wet- 
land Row,  Dublin,  8 a.m. 


and  7.45  p.m.)  ; on  Sundays 
at  8.15  a.m.  and  8.15  P.M. 
(trains  from  West.  Row, 
Dub.,  8 a.m.  and  7.4?> 
p.m.).  London  ^ Euston), 
arr.  5.45  p.m.;  6.10  a.m.  ; 
Sundays,  8.20  p.m.  ; 6.10 
a.m.  From  Holyhead  at 
2.13  P.M.  and  2.25  a.m., 
on  the  arrival  of  the  8.30 
a.m.  and  8.45  p.m.  Mail 
Trains  from  London  : on 
Sundays  at  2.13p.m.  and  2.25 
a.m.,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
8.45  a.m.  train  from  Bir- 
mingham, and  the  8.45  p.m* 
from  London.  Breakfast,  lun- 
cheon and  tea  saloon  on  up 
and  down  trains;  sleeping 
saloon  on  night  mails.  Third 
class  carriages  by  all  trains. 
Through  Lavatory  Carriages, 
to  and  from  Kingstown  Pier, 
in  connection  with  the  Night 
Mail  Packets  and  the  G.  N. 
and  G.  S.  and  W.  R.  Co.’s 
Mail  Trains  : — London 
(Euston),  dep.,  8.45  p.m.  ; 
Belfast,  arr.,  8.40  a.m.  ; 
Londonderry,  arr.,  10.30 
a.m.  ; Cork,  arr.,  10.35  a.m.  ; 
Queenstown,  arr.,  11.5  a.m.  ; 
Galway,  arr.,  10.51  a.m.  ; 
Queenstown,  dep.,  3 p.m.  ; 
Cork,  dep.,  3.30  p.m.  ; Lon- 
donderry, dep.,  3.15  p.m.  ; 
Belfast,  dep.,  5 p.m.;  Gal- 
way, dep., '3.20  p.m.  ; London 
(Euston),  arr.,  6.10  a.m. 

“White  Star”  Express 
American  Mail.  Thurs- 
days only.  Queenstown, 
arr.,  7 a.m.  Note.  — - 
Dublin  passengers  join  this 
train  at  Amiens  St.  Station. 

London  North  West.  Rly. 
Co.’s  New  Express  Pas- 
senger Steamers  from 
North  Wall,  Dublin,  to 
Holyhead,  daily,  Sundays 
excepted,  at  10.15  a.m.,  9.10 
p.m.  Sea  passage  about  3 
hrs.  London  (Euston),  (arr.), 
8.45  p.m.  ; 7.45  a.m.  Holy- 
head  to  Dublin  daily,  Mon- 
days excepted,  at  3.55  a.m.  ; 
and  daily,  Sundays  excepted, 
at  5 p.m.,  on  arrival  of 
10.15  p.m.  and  11  a.m. 
trains  from  Eusf  on.  North 
Wall  (arr.),  7 . 30  a.m.  ; 8 . 30 
p.m.  Dining  saloons  on  up 
and  down  trains.  Trains 
arrive  at  and  depart  from 
North  Wall  Station,  Dublin, 
from  and  to  South,  West, 
and, North  oflreland,  in  con- 
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necfcion  with  the  Holyhead 
steamers,  which  berth  along- 
side the  station  at  North 
Wall. 

“Cunard”  Express 
American  Mail  Sunday  Ser- 
vice : London  (Euston), 

Saturday,  dep.,  4.10  p.m.  ; 
Holyhead  (Special  Mail 
Steamer),  Saturday,  dep., 
10.15  p.m.  ; Dublin  (North 
Wall),  Sunday,  dep.,  2.5 
a.m.  ; Queenstown,  Sunday, 
arr.,  6.15  a.m. 

City  of  Dublin  Steam 
Pkt.  Co.’s  Service  (North 
Wall)  to  Liverpool.  This 
Company’s  new  fleet  of 
steamers  leave  Dublin  and 
Liverpool  (night  and  morn- 
ing) (Sunday  excepted)  ac- 
cording to  advertised  time 
of  sailing. 

Ireland  and  Scotland — 
Royal  Mail  Line : Service 
twice  daily,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, between  Belfast, 
Dublin,  Londonderry,  &c., 
and  Glasgow,  via  Greenock 
and  via  Ardrogsan.  Ireland 
to  Scotland,  from  Dublin 
(Great  Northern  Railway), 
via  Greenock,  daily,  Satur- 
days and  Sundays  excepted, 
2.40  p.m.  ; Saturdays  only, 
5.30  p.m.  ; via  Ardrossan, 
daily,  Sat.  and  Sun.  excepted, 
5.30  p.m.  ; Saturdays  only, 
9 a.m.  (See  Belfast,  Index.) 

Dublin  and  Glasgow 
Steam  Pkt.  Co. : Dublin 

and  Glasgow,  Nine  Sailings 
fortnightly  each  way.  Regu- 
lar Daily  Service  iu  conjunc- 
tion with  Messrs.  Laird’s 
Sailings.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able by  either  Line. 

Hotels  : Shelbourne, 

Stephen’s  Green,  North  ; 
Metropole , 35,  Sackville  St.f 
Lower;  Gresham , 21,  Sack- 
ville St.,  Upper ; Hibernia  >, 
40,  Dawson  St.  ; Jury's 
(Commercial  and  Family), 
7,  College  Green;  Tarpey's 
(Private),  6,  Nassau  St. ; 
Maple's , 25,  Kildare  St. ; 
Hammam  (Turkish  bath6); 
Grenville , Sackville  St., 
Upper;  Russell's  (Temper- 
ance), 102,  Stephen's  Green, 
S. ; Standard,  82,  Harcourt 
St.  (Temperance) ; Edin- 
burgh (Temperance),  56, 
Upper  Sackville  St. ; Cen- 
tral, 1,  Exchequer  St. ; 
Nassau  (Temperance),  16, 
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South  Frederick  St. ; Ame- 
thyst, Lower  Baggot  St. 
(Private). 

Restaurants : Mitchell's, 
10,  Grafton  St. ; Burlington, 
27,  St.  Andrew  St.  (Hotel); 
Hynes  A Co.,  55,  Dame  St. ; 
Dolphin,  45,  Essex  St. 
(Hotel);  Jury's,  7,  College 
Green  (Hotel) ; The  Bailey, 
Duke  St. ; XL  Cafe , 86, 
Grafton  St.  (Temperance) ; 
Empire,  29,  Nassau  St. ; 
D.  B.  Co.,  Sackville  St., 
Dame  St.,  Stephen’s  Green  ; 
Sackville  Cafe , 7,  Sackville 
St.,  Lower  ; Grand,  8,  Sack- 
ville St.,  Lower;  Thomson 
A Co.,  29,  Westmoreland 
St.  (Temperance)  ; The  Col- 
lege (Vegetarian),  3 and  4, 
College  St. 

Banks:  Bank  of  Ireland, 
College  Green ; Hibernian, 
27,  College  Green,  Lower 
Sackville  St.,  Thomas  St., 
and  Dorset  St. ; Royal  Bank 
of  Ireland , Foster  Place, 
College  Green  (Branches, 
24,  Arran  Quay,  14,  Corn 
Market,  64,  Upper  Sackville 
St.,  46,  North  Wall,  54,  Lr. 
Baggot  St.,  76,  Rathmines 
Road)  ; National  (13,  Old 
Broad  St.,  London),  34, 
College  Green,  Cavendish 
Row,  and  Ratlimines  Road ; 
Provincial  (8,  Throgmor- 
ton Av.,  London),  5,  College 
St.,  and  96,  Capcl  St., 
Stephen's  Green ; Munster 
and  Leinster,  7 Dame  St., 
2,  Lower  Baggot  St. ; Nor- 
thern, 31,  Henry  St.,  114, 
Grafton  St. ; Belfast,  24, 
College  Green,  Ratbgar 
Road;  Ulster , 32,  College 
Green,  128,  Lower  Baggot 
St.,  70,  Lower  Camden  St. 

Booksellers  : Hodges, 

Figgis  A Co.,  104,  Grafton 
St.  ; William  M’Gee,  18, 
Nassau  St. ; M.  H.  Gill  A 
Son , 50,  Sackville  St.,  Up- 
per ; Eason  A Son,  40,  Lower 
Sackville  St. ; Brown  A 
Nolan,  24,  Nassau  St. ; 
Edward  Ponsonby , 116. 

Grafton  St.;  C.  Combridge , 
18,  Grafton  St. ; Educational 
Depository,  4,  Kildare  Place ; 
Sibley  & Co.,  51,  Grafton  St. 

Tourist  Agents  : Thomas 
Cook  A Son,  117,  Grafton  St.; 
Henry  Gaze  A Son,  16,  Suf- 
folk Sc 

Irish  Tourist  Develop- 


ment : F.  W.  Crossley,  118, 
Grafton  St. 

Cab  and  Car  Fares  : 

( Within  the  City  Boundary ), 
By  set  dowi  -pFor  a drive 
within  the  City  Boundary, 
from  place  tc  place  direct 
(two  persons),  rDay  (9  a.m. 
to  10  p.m.),  6 d.,  Night  (10 
p.m.  to  9 a.m.),  Is.  For  the 
same  (for  more  than  two 
persons),  Day,  Is.,  Night, 
Is.  Bv  time — for  first  hour 
(one  or  more  persons),  Day, 
Is.  6d.,  Night,  2s.  Each 
half-hour  after  (one  or  more 
persons),  Day, 6<L, Night,  9<Z. 

N.B. — Drivers  not  bound 
to  time  engagement  beyond 
five  consecutive  hours,  ex- 
cept by  agreement. 

( Without  the  City  Boun- 
dary). — Fare  for  driving 
within  and  without  the  City 
Boundary,  or  wholly  without 
the  same,  per  hour,  Day 
(9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.),  2s.,  Night 
(10  p.m.  to  9 a.m.),  2s.  Each 
half-hour  after,  Day,  9<L, 
Night,  9 d. 

Luggage : 2d.  for  each 
article,  irrespective  of  dis- 
tance or  time.  No  small 
parcel,  book,  or  other  article 
usually  carried  in  the  hand 
to  be  charged  for  as  Lug- 
gage, and  in  no  case  shall 
the  charge  for  Passengers 
and  Luggage  exceed  2s.  6d. 
within  the  boundary. 

Principal  Churches  : Ch. 
of  I. : Cathedrals,  Christ- 
church, 11.15  A.M.,  4 P.M.  ; 
St.  Patrick's,  11.15  a.m., 
3 p.m.;  Chapel  Royal,  Castle 
Yard,  11.30  a.m.  ; Trinity 
College  Chapel,  10  a.m.  ; St. 
Ann’s,  Dawson  St. ; St. 
Peter's,  Aungier  St. ; St. 
Bartholomew's,  Clyde  Road ; 
Christchurch, Leeson  Park; 
St.  Stephen’s,  Upper  Mount 
St. ; Magdalen  Asylum, 
Leeson  St. ; St.  Matthias, 
Adelaide  Road.  — Roman 
Catholic : Pro.  Cathedral, 
Marlborough  Sr. ; St.  An- 
drew's, Westland  Row ; St. 
Francis  Xavier  (S.  J.), 

Upper  Gardiner  St. ; Catho- 
lic University,  Stephen’s 
Green,  S.  ; Augustinian 
Friary  Chapel,  89,  Thomas 
St, — Presbyterian , Rutland 
Square,  Upper  Ormond  Quay, 
Adelaide  Road. — Methodist , 
Centenary  Church,  Stephen's 
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Green,  South  \ Lower,  Abbey 
fit. — Congregational , York 
St. — Baptist , Harcourt  St,— 
Moravian , 15,  Bishop  St.— 
Friends'  Meeting  House,  6, 
Eustace  St. — Jews'  Syna- 
gogue, Adelaide  Road, 

Clubs  : Kildare  St.  Club, 

1,  2,  3,  Kildare  St.  $ St. 
Stephen's  Green  Club , 9, 
Stephen’s  Green,  N. ; Hiber- 
nian United  Service  Club , 
8,  Stephen’s  Green,  N. ; 
Dublin  University , 17  Ste- 
phen’s Green,  N. ; Dublin 
Chess  ( lub,  35,  Molesworth 
St. ; Fitzwilliam  Lawn  Ten- 
nis Club , 6,  Wilton  Place  ; 
Royal  Dublin  Golf  Club — 
Links,  North  Bull,  Dolly- 
mount,  Hon.  Sec.,  F,  Har- 
man Orr,  Esq.,  57,  Upper 
Sackville  St. 

Fishing  Tackle  Ware- 
houses : Mrs.  Garnett , 

(Jrampton  Court ; Martin 
Kelly  & Son,  56,  Sackville 
St.,  Lower ; Gamage,  Graf- 
ton St.;  Charles  Weekes  ife 
Co .,  27,  Essex  Quay. 

Gun  Makers:  Tru- 

lock  & Harris,  9,  Dawson 
St. ; Kavanagh , 12,  Dame  St. 

Tobacconists  (recom- 
mended) : Kapp  & Peterson 
(pipes  special),  53,  55,  and 
111,  Grafton  St. ; Lalor,  19, 
Nassau  St.,  and  .65,  Great 
Brunswick  St. ; Preston,  15, 
College  Green ; O' Farrell, 

29,  Lower  Sackville  St. 

Hairdressers  : Birch , 1, 

2,  3,  Molesworth  St. ; Jones , 
34,  Sackville  St. ; Laird, 
22,  Grafton  St. ; Lucas , 6, 
Suffolk  St. ; Prost,  24,  St. 
Stephi  n’s  Green ; Stein- 
mayer , 2,  Nassau  St. ; Worn, 
17,  Dawson  St. 

Opticians  : Chancellor , 

Grafton  St. ; Mason,  Dame 
St. ; Solomon’s,  19,  Nassau 
St. ; Yeates,  2,  Graltou  St. 

Photographers : Werner, 
39a,  Gratton  St. ; La  Fayette , 

30,  Westmoreland  St.  ; 
D’Arcy,  90,  Grafton  St.; 
Robinson,  65,  Grafton  St. ; 
Chancellor , 55,  Sackville 
St.,  Lower;  Glover,  124, 
Stephen’s  Green,  W. ; Law- 
rence, .5,  Sackville  St.,  Upper 
(Irish  Views);  Lauder  Bros., 
32,  Westmoreland  St  ; Stan- 
ley, 22,  Westmoreland  St. 


Photographic  Apparutas : 

Mason,  Dame  St* ; Curtis 
Bros.,  10,  Suffolk  St. ; Robin- 
son, 65,  Grafton  St. ; Mayne , 
Thomas , 9,  Lord  Edward 
St. ; Byrne  & Son , 7,  Anne 
St.,  South. 

Theatres:  Theatre  Royal, 
Hawkins  St. ; Gaiety,  South 
King  St.  (off  St.  Stephen’s 
Green) ; Queen’s  Royal, 
Great  Brunswick  St.  ; Em- 
pire Palace , Dame  St. 
(Music  Hall) ; Tivoli,  Burgh 
Quay  (Music  Hall). 

Tramways  : Electric 

trams  now  run  to  all  the 
suburbs.  Nearly  all  cars 
pa-s  Nelson’s  Pillar,  Sack- 
ville St.,  every  few  minutes 
— Electric  Tram,  Hadding- 
ton Road  to  Dalkey,  9 m. 

( via  Blackrock  and  Kings- 
town) ; Park  Gate  to  Lucan 
about  every  45  minutes ; to 
Howth  via  Clontarf  from 
Nelson’s  Pillar;  Terenureto 
Blessi-ngton  {steam),  about 
6 times  daily. 

Turkish  Baths:  Hammam 
(Hotel),  11,  Sackville  St., 
Upper  (Massage  by  com- 
petent Masseurs) ; special 
terms  for  baths  to  visitors 
staying  in  hotel.  Turkish, 
127,  Stephen’s  Green,  N. 

Bog  Oak  Manufacturers 
and  Dealers  : Goggin,  Jere- 
miah (Bog  Oak  Carver  to  Her 
Majesty),  74,  Grafton  St. ; 
Goggin,  E.  M.,  20a,  Na>sau 
St.;  O Leary,  140,  Stephen’s 
Green,  W.  ; Connolly , 18, 
Wellington  Quay. 

Lace  Dealers : Irish  Lace 
Depot  and  Irish  Industries 
Association,  76,  Grafton  St. ; 
Jno.  Burrell,  85,  Grafton 
St.;  Jas.  Forrest  <k  Sons, 
100,  Grafton  St. 

Poplin  Manufacturers  : 
Atkinson  & Co.,  31,  College 
Green ; Fry  A Co.,  115,  Cork 
St.  ; O’Reilly,  Dunne  & Co., 
30,  College  Green  ; Pirn 
Brothers  &■  Co.,  22,  William 
St.  (Loudon,  3 Milk  St.,  E C.). 

Golf  Requisites,  &c. : 
Elvery  & Co.,  46,  Sackville 
St.,  Lower,  lsi,  Nassau  St. ; 
Ixiwrtnee,  Jno.,  19,  Grafton 
St. ; Gamage,  Grafton  St. 

Dublin  to  Arklow,  312. 

Dublin  to  Clones  and  En- 
niskillen, 138. 

Dublin  to  Cork,  323. 


Dublin  to  Drogheda,  34. 
Dublin  to  Galway,  210. 
Dublin  toGlendalough,  293.. 
Dublin  to  Sligo,  285. 

Dublin  to  Waterford,  357. 
Dublin  to  Wexford,  312. 
Duff  River,  162. 

DUGORT,  263. 

Hotel:  Slievemore  (John 
R.  Sheridan),  bathing.  Cars 
to  Achill  Sound,  10.30  a.m., 
4.20  p.m.,  June  to  Sept. 
Duiske  A.,  381. 

Dulane  Ch.,  67. 

Duleek,  63. 

Duna  C.,  262. 

Dunadry,  106. 

Dun  JCngus,  240. 

Dunaff  Head,  176. 
Dunamase,  Rock  of,  334. 
Dunamon,  278. 

Dunanynie  C.,  128. 

Dunboy  C 442. 

Dunbrody  A.,  382. 
Duncannon,  386. 

Duncarbry  C.,  162. 

Dun  Conor,  241. 

Duncrue,  138. 

DUNDALK,  72. 

Hotels:  Imperial ; Wil- 
liam’.' ; Railway  Refresh- 
ment Rooms . 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland  ; 
Belfast ; National ; Hiber- 
nian ; Ulster. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 
Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

Newspapers  : Examiner , 
Sat  ; Democrat , Sat. ; i/e- 
rald.  Sat. 

Dundalk  to  Enniskillen, 

138. 

Dundareirke  C.,  426. 
Dundonald,  103. 

DUNDRUM  (Co.  Down),  89. 

Hotel : Down  shire  Arms. 
Dundrum  (Co.  Dublin),  312. 
Dundrum  (Co.  Tipperary), 

346. 

Dun  Eochla,  239. 

DUNFANAGHY,  185. 

Car  to  Falcarragh  and 
Gweedore,  11  a.m.  ; to 
Letterkenny,  3 p.m.  ; to 
Strabane,  2,  3,  and  5 p.M. 

Hotel : Stewart  Arms. 

Het,  cold,  and  sea  vyater 
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baths.  Hoggs  (private  hotel). 
Golf,  boating,  fishing. 

Bank  : Belfast. 

Dunfore  C.,  160. 

DUNGANNON,  170. 

Hotels  : Northland  Arms ; 
Ranfurly  Arms;  Commer- 
cial; Temperance. 

Golf  Links. 

Banks  : Belfast ; Provin- 
cial. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

Newspapers : Dungan- 

non News ; Tyrone  Courier. 

DUNGARY  AN,  390. 

Hotels : Devonshire  Arms; 
Commercial  (R.  Curran). 

Banks : Munster  and 

Leinster;  National;  Pro- 
vincial. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Meth. ; R.  C. 

DUNGIVEN,  113. 

Car  to  Limavady,  7.30 
a.m.  Mail  Car  to  London- 
derry, 6.50  a.m.,  3.45  p.m. 
Bank  : Northern. 

DUNGLOE,  197. 

Car  to  Fintown,  1.50  p.m.  ; 
to  Burton  Port,  11.25  a.m. 

Hotels  : Boyle’s,  salmon 
and  trout  fishing ; Sweeny’s. 

Banks  : Northern  ; 

M unster  and  Leinster. 
Dunkineely,  205. 

Dunkitt,  378. 

Dunlavin,  325. 

Dunleer,  71. 

Dunlewy,  194. 

Dunloe  Castle,  454. 

Dunloe  Cave,  454. 

Dunloe  Gap,  455, 

Dunloy,  111. 

Dunluce  C.,  122. 

DUNMANWAY,  432. 

Hotel. 

Bank:  Munster  and 

Leinster. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Meth. ; R.  C. 

Dunmaul,  133. 

Dunmoe  C.,  57. 

Dunmore,  389. 

Dunmore  Caves,  372. 
Dunmore  Head,  198. 
Dunmurry,  81. 

Dun-Oxaght,  240. 


Dunran  Glen,  301. 

Dunree  Head,  177. 

Duns , [21]. 

Dunsany  C.,  55. 
Dunseverick,  126. 

Dunsink  Observatory,  30. 
Durras,  433. 

Durrow  Abbey,  333. 
Durrow,  Book  of,  13,  333. 
Durrow  (Queen’s  Co.),  335. 
Durrow  (Co.  Waterford), 
390. 

Dysert  (Co.  Kerry),  481. 
Dysert  C.  (Co.  Kilkenny), 

377. 

Dysert  O’Dea  (Co.  Clare), 

514. 


E. 

Eagle’s  Nest,  457. 

Earl  of  Desmond,  487. 

Eask  V alley,  202. 

Easky,  267. 

Eden,  137. 

EDENDERRY,  47. 

Hotel : Downshire  Arms. 
Banks  : Ulster ; Hiber- 
nian. 

Edermine  Ferry,  319. 

EDGEWORTHSTOWN,  288. 

Hotel : Muir’s. 

Eglinton,  115. 

Elagh  Castle,  120. 

Ely  Lodge,  150. 

Emania,  144. 

Embankment,  32. 

Emly,  347. 

Emo  Park,  330. 

Enfield,  46,  215. 

Enfield  to  Drogheda,  48. 

ENNIS,  513. 

Hotels : Queen’s ; Car- 

rnody’s. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland  ; 
National ; Provincial. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 
Meth. ; Pres. ; R.  C. 

Ennis  to  Athenry,  522. 

ENNISCORTHY,  318. 

Hotels  : Portsmouth 

Arms,  John  Bennett  ; 
Casey’s. 


Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland ; 
National ; Provincial. 

Eni|is^een,  432. 

ENNISKERRY,  299. 

Hotels:  Powerscourt ; Lei - 
cester  Arms. 

Cars  six  times  daily  to 
Bray. 

ENNISKILLEN,  147. 

Steamer  toCastlecaldwell, 
10  a.m,  ; returning  3.15 
p.m. 

Hotels : Imperial , Town- 
hall  St.  (good);  Royal,  Town- 
hall  St.;  Railway,  For  thill  St. 

Banks  : Belfast ; Provin- 
cial ; Ulster. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

Newspapers  : Ferma- 

nagh Times,  Th. ; Impartial 
Reporter. 

Enniskillen  to  Pettigo 
and  Donegal,  166. 

Enniskillen  to  Sligo,  153. 

Enniskillen  to  London- 
derry, 168. 

ENNISTIMON,  515. 

Hotel : Daly’s. 

Coach  to  Lisdoonvarna, 
9.45  a.m.  (Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.)* 

Bank:  National. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 

R.  C. 

Erne  R.,  148. 

Errew,  267. 

Erkiff  R.,  258. 

Errigal,  195. 

Erris,  Barony  of,  283. 

Esk,  Cliffs  of,  495. 

Eskers,  223. 

Estuaries  of  Ireland,  [5], 

Evishgobe  Pass,  114. 

Eyeries,  442. 

Eyrecourt,  509. 


F. 

FAHAN  (Co.  Donegal),  177. 

Steamer  to  Rathmullan 
several  times  daily  in  con- 
nection with  trains  from 
Derry;  to  Ratlimelton,  ac- 
cording to  advertised  times 
of  sailing. 

Fahan  (Co.  Kerry),  491. 


Failmore  R.,  246. 

F AIRHEAD,  129. 

Fairy  Water,  172. 

FALCARRAGH,  187. 

Mail  Car  to  Letterkenny, 
via  Dunfanaghy,  Crees- 
lough,  and  Kilmacrenan, 
1.55  r.M. ; to  Gweedore  and 
Bunbeg,  12  noon. 

Hotel : M’Ginley’s. 
Fanad,  180. 

Fan  ad  Head,  181. 

Fane  R.,  72. 

Farnham,  287. 

Farranfore,  466. 
Farrenmacwilliam,  468. 
Fassaroe,  298. 

Fastnet  Rock,  437. 

Faugh alstown,  286. 
Faughart,  73. 

Fauna  and  Flora , [29]. 
Feltrim,  37. 

Fenit,  487. 

Fergus  R.,  512. 

FERMOY,  409. 

Hotels : Royal ; Black- 
water  View;  Temperance . 

Golf  Links. 

Banks  : Munster  and 

Leinster;  National;  Pro- 
vincial. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

Ferns,  316. 

Ferriter’s  Cove,  491, 
Ferrybank,  383. 

FETHARD  (Co.  Tipperary), 

399. 

Hotels : Gearon’s ; Stokes’. 
Bank : Munster  and 

Leinster. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres. ; R.  C. 

Car  to  Clonmel,  1 p.m. 
Fethakd  (Co.  W exford), 

387. 

Fiddown,  397, 

Finglas,  30. 

Finn  R.,  201. 

Finn  Valley,  201. 

Finnea,  286. 

Fintona,  169. 

Fintown,  201. 

Fintragh,  205. 

Firmount,  288. 
Fivemiletown,  169. 
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Fleetwood  to  Belfast,  [3]. 
Flesk  Mountains,  447. 
Flesk  C.,  447,  466. 

Flesk  R.,  466. 

Float,  286. 

Florence  Court,  151,  153, 
Flurry  R.,  74. 

Foaty  I.,  419, 

Fore,  286. 

Forth  Barony  and  Moun- 
tains, 322. 

Fort  Stewart,  178, 

FOXFORD,  279. 

Hotel : Coglan’s,  small. 
Foxrock,  313. 

Foyle  R.,  173. 

FOYNES,  484,  501. 

Hotel  : Foynes  (M. 

Walsh). 

Steamer  to  Tarbert  and 
Kilrush  daily,  3.15  P.M. ; to 
Limerick,  1.55. 

Foze  Rocks,  492, 

Freshford,  372. 


G. 

Gaddagh  R.,  465. 

Galbally,  347. 

Galgorm  C.,  110. 

Gallauns,  [20], 

Gallerus  Oratory,  493. 

Galley  Head,  434. 

Galty  Mountains,  347,  401. 

GALWAY,  229  ; history, 
229  ; situation  and  descrip- 
tion, 230 ; antiquities,  231  ; 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  232 ; 
buildings,  233 ; harbour, 
234  ; fishery,  234,  235 ; the 
Claddagh,  234. 

Hotels  : Railway ; Mack’s 
Royal;  Imperial. 

Golf  Links  (Salthill). 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland ; 
National;  Provincial. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Pres. ; Meth.  ; R.  C. 

Steamer  to  Ballyvaughan; 
to  Arau  Islands  (see  local 
time  tables)  ; to  Cong  daily 
(small  vessel).  j 

Galway  to  Arran  Islands,  | 
228.  i 
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Galway  to  Clifden,  228. 
Galway  to  Cong  and  West- 
port,  268. 

Galway’s  Bridge,  464. 

Gap  of  Dunloe,  455. 

Gap  of  Mamore,  176. 

Gap  of  Barnesmore,  202. 
Garbally,  225. 

Gabinish,  478. 

Garnavilla,  400. 

GARRISON,  163. 

Hotel : Scott’s , good  fish- 
ing on  Lough  Melvin. 
Garron  Point,  133. 

Gauron  Tower,  133. 

GARTAN  LOUGH  (see 
Chubchhill),  191. 

Hotel  : St.  Columbs, 
Gazabo  Hill,  446. 

Geashill,  332. 

Geology  of  Ireland,  [14]. 

GIANT’S  CAUSEWAY, 
121,  123. 

Electric  Tram  to  Portrush. 

Hotels  : Causeway ; 

Kane’s  Royal.  Golf,  tennis, 
boating. 

Giant  s Ring,  100. 

Gilford,  79. 

GLANDORE,  434  (see  Skib- 
bereen). 

Glanleam,  472. 

Glanmire,  419. 

Glanmore  Lake,  442. 

Glan worth,  410. 

Glasgow  to  Belfast,  [3], 
Glasgow  to  Cork  and 
Waterford,  [4], 

Glasgow  to  Dublin,  [2], 
Glasgow  to  Londonderry 
[3]. 

Glasnevin,  29. 

Glass  an,  220. 

Glasslough,  141. 

Glen,  183. 

Glen  of  Aherlow,  347. 

Glen  of  the  Downs,  297, 
300. 

Glen  Head,  209. 

Glen  Inagh,  247. 

Glrn  Lough,  183. 

| Glen  Valley,  208. 

| Glena  B.,  457. 

Glenacappul,  464. 
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Glenade,  163. 

Glenalla  Mts.,  176. 

Glenalla  R.,  179. 

Glenamoy  Bridge,  283. 

GlenarifF,  132. 

GLEN  ARM,  132. 

Hotel : Antrim  ylrms. 

Mail  Car  to  Lame,  6.30 
A.M.,  8 A.M.,  3.56  P.M  , 

6.10  P.M.  ; to  Gushendall 
and  Carnlough,  9.46  a.m. 
(Sun.,  10.15  a.m.). 

GLENBEIGH,  470. 

Hotel : Glenbeigh , lake 

and  sea  fishing,  bathing, 
shooting,  tennis,  golf 
(Dooks). 

GLENBRQOK,  419. 

Hotel : Royal  Victoria , 
hot,  cold,  and  shower,  salt 
water  and  swimming  baths  ; 
billiard  room. 

GLENCAR,  469. 

Hotel : Glencar,  salmon 
and  trout  fishing,  shooting. 

Glencar  Lough,  158. 

Geencaum,  424. 

Glencolumbkille,  209. 

GLENDALOUGH  (Co.  Wick- 
low), 306  ; vale  of,  306 ; 
Cathedral,  gateway,  Church 
of  Our  Lady,  Round  Tower, 
St.  Kevin’s  Cell,  307 ; 
Trinity  Church,  monastery, 
308;  "Church  of  Reefert, 
Teampul  - na  - Skellig,  St. 
Kevin’s  Bed,  309. 

Hotel : Royal , trout 

fishing. 

Cars  to  Rathnew  at  6 p.m., 
and  to  Rathdrum,  6 p.m.,  to 
catch  evening  train  to  Dub- 
lin ; to  Wicklow,  5 p.m. 

GLENDALOUGH  (Co.  Gal- 
wax),  246. 

Hotels  : At  Recess, 

Cashel,  which  see. 

Glendasan,  310. 

Geendowan,  191. 

Glendruid,  313. 

Geendun  R.,  131. 

Gleneaey,  315. 

Glenfarn,  153. 

Glenfeesk  C.,  77. 

Glengad  Head,  175. 

GLENGARRIFF,  439. 

Hotels : Roche’s,  first- 


class  (enlarged  1901) ; 2ft> 
cie’s,  first-class ; Bclvue. 

Coach  to  Kenmare,  from 
Eccles’  Hotel,  9.10  a.m.  ; to 
Bantry,9.30  a.m.,  12.16  p.m., 
4.40  P.M.;  toMacroom,  9 a.m. 
Glsngesh,  Pass  of,  200, 

Glen  Head,  209. 

Glenmalure,  305. 
Glenmacnass,  310. 

Glsnmore,  383. 

Glbnoe,  136. 

Glenshane,  Pass  of,  109, 
114. 

Glenshesk,  127,  130. 

GLENTIES,  199. 

Hotels:  O’  Donnell’s  >• 

Donegal  Highland  Arms . 
Bank  : U lster. 
Geenveagh,  192. 

Glin  C.,  501. 

Glyde  R.,  71. 

Glynn,  136. 

Glynns  of  Antrim,  131. 
Gobbins,  135. 

Gobhan  Saer’s  C.,  130. 

Gola  Is.,  188. 

Gold  Mines,  303. 

Gold  Mines, R.,  304. 

Golden  Ball,  313. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  220. 

Golf,  [41]. 

Goold’s  Cross,  342. 
Goraghwood,  77. 

GOREY,  316. 

Hotels : Kidd's ; Webb’s . 
Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland ; 
National. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Meth.  ; R.  C. 

GorManstoWn,  41. 

Gort,  523. 

Gortahork,  187. 

Gortatlea,  466. 

Gortin,  173. 

GOTJGANEBARRA,  426, 
Hotel  : Tourist  Rest. 
Coach  to  Macroom  and 
Glengarriff  daily. 

Gowran,  364. 

Gracehill,  111. 

Grace  O’Malley,  260. 

GRAIGUE  (or  Graiguena- 
managh),  381. 

Bank : National. 


Graigue  (Queen’s  Co.),  361. 
Graigue  C.,  342. 

GRANARD,  287. 

Hotel : Greville  Arms. 
Banks:  Ulster;  Hiber- 
nian. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

R.  C. 

Grand  Canal,  324,  358, 
Grange  (Co.  Sligo),  162. 
Grange  (Co.  Kilk.),  397. 
Grange  C.,  48. 

Great  Connell  Priort,  327. 
Great  Island,  419. 
Greatorex,  Valentine,  405. 

GREENCASTLE,  86. 

Hotel:  Carriclc-a-man. 
Golf. 

Car  to  Warrenpoint,  10.7 
A.M.  ; 4.46  P.M. ; 6.5  P.M. 

Steamer  to  Greenore,  9 
A.M.  ; 1.5,  5,  6.45  P.M. 
Greencastle,  106,  175. 
Greenisland,  106. 

Greenock  to  Cork  and 
Waterford,  [4]. 
GREENORE,  84, 

Hotel:  L.  and  N.  W , 

Railway.  Golf. 

Steamer  to  Ho  yhead,  8 
p.m.  ; (train  from  Belfast, 
5.20);  arr.  1.30;  Euston, 
7.25  A.M,  (sleeping  saloon). 

Steamer  from  Holyhead 
at  1.40  a.m.  on  arrival  of 
6.30  p.m.  train  from  Euston 
(dining  car);  Belfast,  8.50 

A.M. 

Steamer  several  times 
dallv  on  Carlingfoid  Lough 
to  Greencastle  and  Warren- 
point. 

Grenan  C.,  375, 

Grey  Abbey,  104. 

Grey  Man’s  Path,  129. 
GREYSTONES,  314. 

Hotel : Grand , billiard 

room,  tennis. 

Golf  Links. 

Grianan,  of  Aileach,  119, 
Groomsport,  102. 

Guns  I.,  90. 

Gurteen,  398. 

Gweebarra  R.,  197. 
GWEEDORE,  194. 

Hotel : Gweedore,  salmon 
fishing. 

Car  to  Falcarragh  and 
Letterkenny,  9.50  a.m. 
Gweedore  R.,  196. 
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H. 

Half-way  House,  246, 

Hag’s  Castle,  243,  244. 
Hag’s  Glen,  465. 

Hag’s  Head,  519. 

Hamilton’s  Bawn,  77. 

Hare  L,  219. 

Harold’s  Cross,  28. 
Harristown,  325. 
Haulbowline  I.,  421. 

• Hazelhatch,  212,  324. 
Hazelwood,  156. 

HEADFORD,  269. 

Hotels : McCormack’s ; 

Morriss’s. 

Headford  to  Cong  and 
Maam,  268. 

Headford  to  Westport, 

274. 

Headfort,  67 ; Junction,  447. 
Headlands  of  Ireland,  [4]. 
Helen’s  Bay,  101. 

Helen’s  Tower,  101. 
Helvick  Head,  390. 

Hen’s  Castle,  273. 
Hermitage  of  St.  Erc,  58. 
High  I.,  252. 

Highfort,  354. 

Hill,  Lord  George,  195. 

Hill  of  Allen,  329. 

Hill  of  Down,  215. 

Hill  of  Feltrim,  37. 

Hill  of  Ward,  68. 

HILLSBORO’,  78. 

Hotel : Corporation  Arms. 
Bank : Northern. 
Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; Friends’ ; 
Moravian ; R.  C. 

Hilltqwn,  85. 

Holed  Stones,  [21]. 
Hollybrook,  300. 
Holllymount,  275. 

Holycross  A.,  340. 

Holyhead  to  Kingstown 
and  Dublin,  [1],  2. 

H0LYW00D,  100. 

Hotels : Belfast;  Rail- 
way. 

Bank  : Northern. 
Churches : Ch.  ol  I. ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 
[Ireland.— viii.  1902.] 


Hook  Head,  387. 

Hore  Abbey,  345. 

Horn  Head,  185. 

Hospital,  347. 

Hotels,  [12]. 

HOWTH,  35  ; Collegiate  Ch., 
35 ; Castle,  35. 

Hotels  : Claremont , 

strand  bathing  for  ladies ; 
Royal ; St.  Lawrence. 

Electric  Tram  round 
Howth  Head,  from  Sutton 
or  Howth  Station,  G.  N. 
Railway. 

Howth  Junction,  34. 

Hungry  Hill,  441. 

Hy  Brasail,  237. 


I. 

Iar  Connaught,  229,  244. 
Iararna,  239. 

Illaunmore  I.,  508. 
Illaunrone,  254. 

Imokelly  C.,  396. 

Inch,  495  ; A.,  93 ; C.,  358. 
Inchagoill,  243. 

Inchanameo  A.,  337. 
Inchicore,  324. 

Inchicronan,  Lake,  522. 

INCHIGEELAGH,  426. 
Hotel : Lake. 

Coach  to  Macroom  and 
Glengarriff  daily. 

Inchiquin  L.,  515. 

Inch  Island,  178. 

Inchmore  Bridge,  49. 
Iniscaltra,  507. 

Iniscleraun,  219. 
iNISHANNON,  431. 

Inishark,  253. 

Inishbofin,  253. 

Inishcarra,  423. 

Inishcrone,  267. 

Inisheer,  237,  241. 
Iniskglora,  265. 

Inishkea,  284. 

Inishkeel,  197. 

Inishkeen,  139. 
Inishmacatreer,  243. 
Inishmore,  237,  238. 


Inishmaan,  237,  241. 
Inishowen,  174. 
Inishowen.Head,  174. 
Inishtrahull,  176. 
Inishturk,  265. 
Inismacsaint,  164. 
Inismurray,  160. 

Inistioge,  377. 

INNISF ALLEN,  459. 
lNNY,  285. 

Inver,  205. 

Ireland’s  Eye,  36. 

Iron-ore,  [17]. 

Irvinestown,  166. 

Island  Magee,  135. 

Isle  of  Man  to  Dublin,  [2]. 
Iveragh  Peninsula,  466. 


J. 

Jamestown,  290. 
Jenkinstown  Park,  374. 
Jerpoint  A.,  375. 
Jigginstown  H.,  325. 
Johnstown  C.,  322. 
JONESBOROUGH,  74. 

Jordan’s  Castle,  90. 
JORDANSTOWN,  106. 

Joyce  Country,  229,  257. 


K. 

Kames  Rock,  113. 

KANTTTRK,  446. 

Hotels : Egmont  Arms 

(P.  F.  Johnson) ; Com- 
mercial (E.  Thornton) ; 
Vaughan’s. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  1. ; R.  C. 
Keady  Mt.,  113. 

Keel,  264. 

Keelogue  Batteries,  509. 
Keem  Bay,  264. 

Keeper  Hill,  339. 
Keimaneigh,  427. 
Kkishcorran  Mt.  and  Caves, 
292. 
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KELLS  (Co.  Meath),  66; 
book  of,  13,  66. 

Hotel : Headfort  Arms. 
Banks  : National ; Hi- 

bernian. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; R.  C. 
Newspapers  : Meath 

Herald  ; Meath  Reporter. 
Kells  (Co.  Antrim),  111. 
Kells  (Co.  Kerry),  470. 

Kells  (Co.  Kilkenny),  373. 
Kempe  Stones,  103. 

Ken  bane,  127. 

KENMARE,  443. 

Hotels  : Southern ; Lans- 
downe  Arms. 

Coach  to  Killarney,  1.40 
p.-M. ; to  Glengarriff,  2.45 
p.m.  ; to  Bantry,  for  Cork,  | 
special  through,  from  July 
1st  to  Sept.  15th,  11.45 
a.m.  ; to  Parknasilla,  2.30 
p.m.,  4.40  p.m. 

Kenlre  Park,  40. 
Kerrykeel,  180. 

Kesh,  167. 

Kesh  Hills,  292. 

Kilbaha,  522. 

Kilbarrack,  34. 

Kilbarron  C.,  164. 
Kilbeheny,  411. 

Kilberry,  358. 

KlLBRONfcY,  85. 

Kilcar,  206. 

JClLCARN,  56. 

Kilclief,  90. 

Kilcock,  215. 

Kilcolman,  353. 

Kilcommodan  Hill,  225, 
Kilconnell,  226. 

Kilcoole,  314. 

Kilcrea,  424. 

Kilcullen,  33,  327. 
Kilcummin,  281. 

Kildangan  C.,  357. 

KILDARE,  327. 

Hotels : Talbot’s  Com- 

mercial ; Broom’s ; Leinster 
Arms  f Behane). 

Bank  : Hibernian. 
Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  (Ca- 
thedral) ; R.  C.  (Cathedral). 
Kildownet  C.,  263. 
Kilfenora,  487,  515. 
Kilfinnane,  351. 

Kilfree  Junction,  292. 
Kilgobbin  C.,  313. 

Kilkea  C.,  359. 


KILKEE,  520. 

Hotels  : Moore’s,  golfr 

billiards,  teunis ; West 
End. 

Car  to  Carrigaholt,  10.25 
a.m. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; R.  C. 

KILKEEL,  86. 

Hotels:  Kilmorey  Arms; 
Royal ; Temperance. 

Car  to  Newcastle,  7.10 
a.m.,  11  a.m.,  2.10  p.m.,  4.15 
p.m.  ; to  Greencastle,  8.15 
a.m.,  12.15  P..M.,  4 P.M., 

5.35  p.m.  ; to  Newry,  via 
Rostrevor  and  Warrenpoint, 

7 a.m.,  11.30  a.m.,  1.40  p.m., 
5.35  p.m. 

Bank  : Belfast. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Pres. ; Moravian ; R.  C. 

KILKENNY,  365;  history, 
365  ; Castle,  366  ; Cathedral, 
367  ; Monasteries,  370; 
Churches,  Colleges,  371. 

Hotels  : Club  House ; Im- 
perial ; Victoria , 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland  ; 
Hibernian;  National;  Pro- 
vincial. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  (Ca- 
thedral) ; Pres.  ; Meth.  ; 
R.  C. 

Killabeg,  243. 

Killadysert,  501. 

Killagan,  111. 

Killakee,  312. 

KILLALA,  282. 

Hotel : Lindsay’s. 
Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; R.  C. 

KILLALOE,  504. 

Hotels  : Lake  Side  (new) ; 
Grace's. 

Steamer  to  Athlone  daily, 
8.10  a.m.  ; Lough  Derg 
(local),  12.15  p.m.  (Mon. 
Tues.,  Thur.,  Fri.). 

Bank : Provincial. 
Churches : Ch.  of  1.  (Ca- 
thedral) ; R.  C. 

Killamery,  400. 

Kill  an,  47. 

KILLARNEY,  447;  hotels, 
448  ; beggars,  guides,  449  ; 
the  Lake,  450 ; lake  islands, 
451 ; botany,  451 ; excur- 
sions, 453-466. 

Hotels  : Great  Southern 
Railway,  first  class;  Royal 
Victoria , first  class  ; Lake , 
first  class  (enlarged  1901); 


Flesk  House ; Muckross ; The 
Palace ; The  Glebe  ; Park 
Place  ; Metropole  ; Innis- 
f alien ; Imperial  (Slattery) ; 
Sullivan’s. 

Car  Fares : Set  down 

within  township,  1 or  2 
persons,  6 d. ; 3 or  more,  Is. 
By  time — one  hour  (1  or  2 
persons),  2s.  ; (3  or  more),  I 
3s. ; every  additional  t hr., 
is.  and  Is.  6c?.  By  distance  . 
— 6 d.  and  9 d.  per  mile  re- 
spectively for  journeys  over 
10  miles ; 2c?.  and  3c?.  addi-  * 
tional  returning. 

Luggage : 2d.  for  each 
article  exceeding  14  lbs. 

Boat  Fares  : Per  hour,  a 

Is.  6c?.  (1  man) ; 2s.  6c?.  (2 
men) ; every  additional  i hr., 
6c?.  and  9c?.;  without  boat- 
men, 6d.  Four-oar  boats 
(2  men),  3s. ; (4  men),  5s. ; 
every  additional  £ hr.,  Is. 
and  Is.  6c?. 

Coach  to  Kenmare,  10 
a.m.  ; to  Bantry,  for  Cork,  ’ 
special  through,  from  July 
1st  to  Sept.  15th,  8 A.M. 

Banks  : Munster  and. ; 
Leinster;  National. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 1 

R.  C.  (Cathedral);  Fran-  ' 
ciscan ; Pres. ; Meth. 
Killarney  to  Waterville 
and  Kenmare,  466. 

Killary,  254. 

Killashandra,  287. 
Killasnet  Ch.,  159. 
Killaspugbrone,  158. 
Killavullen,  413. 
Killawillin,  413. 

Killeagh,  396. 

Killeany,  238. 

Killeavy,  75. 

Killeen  C.,  55. 

Killeen  Cormac,  325. 
Killelton,  489. 

Killeshin,  361. 

Killester,  34. 

Killiney,  295. 

Killonan,  403. 

Killone,  514. 

KILLORGLIN,  467. 

Hotel  : Railway,  golf 

links,  shooting,  salmon  and 
trout  fishing. 

Bank  : National. 

Churohes  : Ch.  of  I. ; R.  C. 
Killough,  89 ; C.  342. 
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Killoughrim  Forest,  319* 
Killoughter,  314* 

Killowen  Ch.,  86. 

Killucan,  215. 

KILLYBEGS,  205. 

Hotels  : Royal  Bay  View 
Roger's',  Coane's. 

Car  to  Carrick,  8.55  a.m. 
Bank:  Ulster. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I,  * 
R.  C. 

Killydonnell,  179. 
Killygordon,  201. 

KILLYLEAGH  (Co.  Down), 
93. 

Hotel  : Hamilton  Arms. 
Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres.  ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

Kill  yon,  49. 

Kilmacduagh,  523. 
Kilmacow,  378. 
Kilmacrenan,  190. 
Kilmacthomas,  389. 
Kilmaine,  274. 

Kilmainham,  25. 
Kilmalkedar,  492, 
Kilmallock,  348. 
Kilmeadan,  389. 

Kilmore,  287. 

Kilmore  Ho.,  219. 
Kilmorna,  485. 

Kilmurry,  423. 

Kilmurvey,  239. 
Kilnasaggart,  74. 

Kilree,  374. 

Kilronan,  238,  291. 

Kilroot,  136. 

Kilruddery,  297. 

XILRTJSH,  502. 

Hotels  : Vandeleur  Arms 
(Smith);  Williams \ 

Banks  : National ; Pro- 
vincial. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 
Meth. ; R.  C. 

Mail  Car  to  Ennis,  4 p.m. 
Steamer  daily  to  Tarbert, 
9.30  a.m.,  during  summer 
months,  in  connection  with 
coach  to  Listowel.  Daily 
to  Foynes  and  Limerick, 
11.40  A.M. 

Kilsheelan,  398. 

Kilternan,  313. 

Kiltullagh  C.,  268. 
Kilumney,  424. 

Kilworth,  410. 


Kindrum,  181. 

Kingsbridge  Terminus,  323. 
King’s  Mountain,  159, 

KINGSTOWN,  3;  harbour, 
3 ; yacht  clubs,  3. 

Hotels  : Royal  Karine ; 
Anglesea  Arms ; Brazil's ; 
Ross’s  (private). 

City  of  Dublin  Co.’s  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packets  leave 
Carlisle  Pier  daily,  8.15  a.m., 

8.15  p.m.  For  further  par- 
ticular.', see  Dublin  (Index). 

Electric  Tramway  to 
Dublin  and  Dalkey. 

Banks  : National ; Royal. 
Churches  : Ch.  of  I., 

Mariner’s;  Christ’s;  St. 
John’s.  — Pres.  ; Cong.  ; 
Meth. — R.  C.,  St., Michael’s ; 
St.  Joseph’s. 

Kinlgugh,  163. 

Kinnafad  C.,  48. 

Kinneigh,  432, 

KINSALE,  429. 

Hotels : Sea  View  (P.  J. 
O’Connor) ; Kinsale  Arms 
(J.  Slattery). 

Car  to  Old  Head,  Wed., 

2.15  P.M.,  Sun.,  11.45  a.m. 
Banks  : Munster  and 

Leinster ; Provincial. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; 
Meth. ; R.  C. 

Kinsale,  Old  Head  of,  430. 
Kinsalereg,  393. 

Kippure  Mountain,  311. 
Kircubbin,  105. 

Kirkistown  C.,  105. 

Kish  Light,  3. 

Kitchen  Middens , 251. 
Knightstown,  471. 

Knock,  103,  243,  278. 
Knockahaw,  336. 

Knock  alee,  245. 

Knockalla  Mountains,  177. 
Knockanaffrin,  398. 
Knockcroghery,  277. 
Knockfierna,  485. 

Knock  Ferry,  244. 
Knocklayd,  127,  131. 
Knocklong,  347. 

Knockma,  243,  244,  274,  524. 
Knockmahon  Mines,  389. 
Knockmaroon,  210. 
Knockmealdown,  406. 
Knocknarea,  158. 
Knockninny,  148. 


Knocknucean,  41. 
Knockpatrick  Hill,  502* 
Knocksheban,  215. 
Knockshigowna,  338. 
Knocktopher,  376. 
Knowth,  60. 

Kylemore,  254. 


L. 

Labballow,  467. 

Lady’s  I.,  323. 

Lagan  R.,  96. 

Laghy,  165. 

Lakes  of  Ireland^  [5], 

Lambay  I.,  39. 

Lambeg,  81. 

Lanesborough,  219. 
Laracor,  52. 

Laragh,  216,  302. 

Largy  Bridge,  113. 

LARNE,  134. 

Hotels:  Olderfleet ; King's 
Anns;  Bahama. 

Golf  Links,  at  Island 
Magee. 

Royal  Mail  Line  Steamers 

twice  daily  to  and  from 
Stranraer,  for  which  see 
Northern  Cos.’  Rly.  time 
tables.  Sea  passage  80 
minutes. 

Cars : Henry  McNeill  & Co. 
Car  to  Olenarm  and  Carn- 
lough,  7.55  a.m.,  li  a.m., 
4,  and  6.45  p.m. 

Banks  : Belfast ; Nor- 

thern ; Ulster. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 
Pres.  ; Unit.  ; Indep.  ; 
Meth. ; R.  C. 

Newspapers:  Larne 
Times , Fri.  ; Larne  Re- 
porter, Sat. 

Laune  R.,  454,  436, 
Lavistown,  374. 

LAYTOWN,  41. 

Hotel : Alverns.  Bathing. 
Lea  C.,  331. 

Leaba-Brecain,  241. 
Leacht-Con-Mic-Ruis,  157. 
Lead , [17). 

Leap,  435. 

Leap  C.,  337. 
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Leckavrea,  246. 

Lee  R.,  414,  418. 

LEENANE,  255. 

Hotel : Leewane  (good),  R. 
McKeon,  shooting,  fishing, 
bo  ting,  sea-bathing. 

Car  to  Clifden,  8.30  a.m.  ; 
to  Westport,  9.15  A.M. 

Leg  an  0.,  374. 

Leg  an  ann  y Cromlech,  94. 

LEHINCH,  519. 

Hotels  : Golfers’  Arms ; 
Golf  Links ; Aberdeen 
Arms. 

Golf  Links. 

Public  Car  to  Cliffs  of 

Moher, 

Leighlin  Bridge,  363, 
Leinster  Bridge,  49. 
Leinster  Coal  Field,  361, 

LEIXLIP,  212. 

Hotel:  Lucan  Spa  (2 

miles). 

Electric  Tram,  see 
Lucan. 

Lemaneagh  C.,  515. 

Lemon  Rock,  473. 
Leopardstown,  313. 

LETTERFRACK,  253. 

Hotel  : Casson’s,  free 

trout  fishing.  See  Renvyle. 

Car  : Clifden,  10.30  a.m.  ; 
Leenane,  2.45  p.m. 

LETTERKENNY,  189. 

Hotel : Hegarty’s  (good). 
Mail  Car  to  Creeslougb, 
Dunfanaghy,  Falcarragh, 
5.30  a.m.  ; Gweedore,  5.30 
a.m.  Car  to  Rathmelton  and 
Rathmullan,  6 p.m. 

Banks  : Belfast ; Hiber- 
nian ; Ulster. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Pres.  ; Bap.  ; R.  C. 

Leyney,  526. 

Lifpey  R.,  5,  33, 

Lifford,  173. 

LIMAVADY,  113. 

Hotels  : Alexander 

Arms ; Temperance  Refresh - 
ment  Rooms , Catherine  St. 

Banks:  Northern;  Bel- 
fast. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres.  ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

LIMERICK,  495  ; his- 
tory, 495  ; situation,  496  ; 
bridges,  497;  Castle,  497; 
Cathedral,  498  ; harbour, 
trade,  499. 


Hotels : Cruise’s  Royal, 
i George's  St.,  omnibus ; 
Royal  George ; Glentworth. 

Steamer  to  Tarbert  and 
Kilrush  daily. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland ; 
Munster  and  Leinster ; 
N ational ; Provincial. 

Churches:  Ch.  of  I. 
(Catb.) ; St.  John's ; St. 
Munchin's  ; Trinity. — R.  C. 
(Cath.),  Sacred  Heart  (S.J.). 
— Franciscan  (Henry  St.); 
Pres. ; Bap. ; Meth. ; Indep. ; 
Friends’. 

Newspapers:  Limerick 

Chronicle,  Tu.,  Th,,  Sat. ; 
Limerick  Reporter  and  Vin- 
dicator, Tu.  and  Fri. ; Mun- 
ster News,  Mon.,  Wed., 
Sat. ; Southern  Advertiser , 
Wed.  and  Sat. 

Limerick  through  Clare, 

510. 

Limerick  to  Killaloe  and 
Lough  Derg,  503. 

Limerick  to  Kilrush,  495. 
Limerick  to  Tralee  and 
Dingle  Promontory,  480. 

LIMERICK  JUNCTION, 
346,  403. 

Hotel : Great  Southern . 
Lis,  [22], 

Lisbellaw,  147. 

LISBURN,  80. 

Hotel : Ulster,  Market 

Sq.  (Jno.  Magill);  Temper- 
ance Cafe,  Railway  St. 

Banks  : Northern ; Ul- 
ster. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres, ; Meth. ; Cong. ; 
Friends’ ; R.  C. 

Newspapers  : Lisburn 

Herald ; Lisburn  Standard. 
Liscannor,  519. 

Liscarroll  C.,  354, 
Liscartan  C.,  65. 

LISDCONYARNA,  516. 

Hotels  : Queen’s ; Impe- 
rial ; Eagle ; Atlantic  View. 

Coach  to  Ballyvaughan, 
11.25  a.m.  ; to  Ennistimon, 
5.40  p.m.  (Mon.,  Wed., Fri.). 
Liselton,  485, 

Lisfinny  C.,  409. 

LISMORE,  407. 

Hotels : Devonshire  Arms, 
good;  blackwater  Vale. 
Banks:  National ; Mun- 
i ster  and  Leinster. 


Lisnacarrick,  166. 
Lisnagade,  77. 

LISNASKEA,  146. 

Hotels  : Royal  Arms  j 

Ulster  Temperance. 

Bank  : Ulster. 

Lissadill,  160. 

Lissoughter,  247. 

Lissoy,  220, 

LISTOWEL,  485. 

Hotel : Lisiowell  Arms , 
free  salmon  fishing. 

Coach  daily  to  Tarbert,. 
2.30  p.m.,  in  connection  with 
steamer  to  Kilrush. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland  ; 
National ; Provincial. 
Little  Bray,  298. 

Little  Brosna  R.,  337. 
Little  Island,  386,  419. 
Liverpool  to  Belfast,  [2], 
Liverpool  to  Cork,  [3], 
Liverpool  to  Drogheda,  [3j. 
Liverpool  to  Dublin,  [2]. 
Liverpool  to  Newry  and 
Dundalk,  [3], 

Liverpool  to  Waterford, 

[4]. 

Lixnaw,  487. 

Lohort  C.,  446. 
Lombardstown,  446. 

London  to  Belfast  and  N. 

of  Ireland,  [2]. 

London  to  Dublin,  [1],  [2], 
London  to  Greenore,  [2], 
London  toS.  of  Ireland,  [3], 

LONDONDERRY,  115; 

siege,  116  ; cathedral,  walls, 
117;  bridge,  119;  trade, 
119 ; antiquities,  119. 

Hotels : Imperial,  Bishop 
St.  ; Jury’s , Foyle  St. ; 
Northern,  Magazine  St.  ; 
City,  Foyle  St. ; Gowdie’s 
Temperance , Foyle  St. ; 
Ulster,  Ship  Quay. 

Car  to  Carudonagb,  2.50 
p.m.  ; to  Malin,  via  Carrow- 
keel,  6 a.m.  ; to  Moville 
and  Carndon&gh,  6 a.m.,  2.50 
p.m.  ; to  Fortstewart  Ferry 
for  Batlimelton,  4 p.m. 

Steamer  to  Mulroy,  for 
Rosapenna  and  Milford 
Friday  (Midnight);  to  Mo- 
ville (daily). 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland ; 
Ulster ; Belfast ; Northern  ; 
Provincial. 


Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  (Ca- 
thedral ) ; Pres.  ; Cong.  ; 
Mefh.  ; R.  CL  (Cath.> 

Newspapers  : Derry 

Journal , Mon.*  Wed.,  Fd. ; 
Derry  Sentinel,  Trn,  Th., 
Sat. ; Derry  Standard, 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fd. 
Londonderry  to  Gweedgre, 

THROUGH  DlJNFANAGHY, 

178. 

Londonderry  to  Xnishowen 
Peninsula,  174. 

Lgngfiel©,  343. 

LONGFORD,  289. 

Hotel:  Longford „ 

Banks : Bank  of  Ireland; 
National;  Ulster. 

Churches:  Ch.  of  L ; 
R.  C.  (Ca-th.) ; Meth. 

Newspapers  : Longford 

Journal,  Sat.;  Longford  In- 
dependent, Safe. 

Long  Island,  221. 

Long  Pavement,  511. 

Long  Range,  457. 

Loop  Head,  522. 
Lgoscaunagh  Lough,  468. 
Lorrha,  509. 
Loughbrickland,  78. 

LOUGH  CARAGH,  468. 
Hotel  : Southern,  lake 

side,  fishing  and  boating. 
Loughmoe,  340. 

LOTJGHREA,  226. 

Hotels  : Railway  (Mrs. 
Murphy);  Central  (J.  Sal- 
mon) ; Nevm’s. 

Banks  : Hibernian;  Na- 
tional. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 

R.  C. 

Loughrqs  Bay.  199,  216. 
Loughry,  110. 

Loughs— 

Adrehib,  24<L 
Agrafe ard,  245. 

Akibbgn,  190. 

Allua,  426. 

Altan,  187,  194. 

Anillaun,  246. 

Anure,  197. 

Ardderry,  246. 

Arrow,  292.  . V: 

Athalia,  228. 
Ballynahinch,  249,  250, 
Beg,  109, 
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Loughs — 

Boirgge,  198. 

Boderg,  220,  289. 

Rofin,  220,  245,  289. 

Bray,  299. 

Callee,  465. 

Carra,  275. 

Carrowmore,  283. 

Conn,  266. 

COOMASAHARN,  470. 

Corrib,  230,  242. 

Cou MS  HI NG  AUN,  389. 

Cullin,  266. 

CURRANE,  476. 

Cdtra,  522  5 C.,  522. 

Dan,  311. 

Derg,  Donegal,  166. 

Derg,  Limerick,  506. 
Derravaragh,  215*  285, 
Derryclare,  247. 

Dhu,  129,  256. 

Donnell,  520. 

Doon,  198. 

Dunlewy,  194. 

Ea.  199. 

Ease,  202, 

Ennell,  216. 

Erne,  147,  148,  149, 

Fad,  130. 

Fea,  139. 

Fee,  255, 

Fern,  182,  190, 

Fin,  256, 

Finn,  201, 

Forbes,  220,  289, 

Foyle,  174. 

Gara,  291. 

GARTAN,  190. 

Gill,  156. 

Glen,  183, 

Glenabe,  163. 

Glencar,  158, 
Glenbalough  (Co.  Gal- 
way), 246. 

Gouganebarra,  426. 
Gouragh,  465, 

Gowna,  287. 

Greenan,  184. 

Guitane,  464, 

Gur,  350. 

Hyne,  437. 

J.NAGH,  247, 

Inch,  236. 

Key,  290, 
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Loughs  — 

Kilglass,  289. 

Killinure,  220. 

Kiltooris,  198. 

Knocka,  236. 

Looscaunagh,  463, 
Maamwee,  246. 

M ACNE  AN,  153. 

Mahon,  419. 

Mask,  275  ; C.„  275, 

Meela,  197. 

Meelagh,  292. 

Melvin,  163. 

Mourxe,  136,  202. 

Muck,  255. 

Muckng,  139. 
Na-Crannoge,  129. 
Nacung,  194. 

Nafooey,  255. 

Nahanagan,  306. 
Nambracrberg,  439, 
Neagh,  107. 

©ughter,  287. 

©urib,  246. 

Owel,  215,  285, 

Bamor,  69, 

Rea,  226. 

Bee,  218. 

Reel  an,  184. 

Rinn,  290. 

Salt,  184. 

Sheelin,  68,  286. 
Shindilla,  246. 
Strangford,,  104. 

Swilly,  177, 

Tay,  31L 
Veagh,  192. 

Louisburgh,  258, 

Louth,  73, 

LTICAN,  28,  211,  32L 

Hotels  : Hydropathic  and 
Spa,  billiard-room,  tennis; 
Roi/al  Arms ; Vesty  Arms. 

Electric  Tram,  to  and 
from  Dublin  about  every  45 
minutes. 

Lugduff,  306, 

Luggala,  311, 
Lug-na-Narrie,  260. 
Lugnaquilla,  294,  305, 
Lugnashinna,  152. 

LURGAN,  80. 

Hotels  : Brownlow  Arms ; 
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c Temperance  ; ShanTcill 
Buildings  Cafe. 

Banks : Belfast  ; Nor- 

thern ; Ulster. 

Churches:  Ch.  of  I.; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; Friends’ ; 
Bap. ; R.  C. 

Newspaper : Lurgan 

Mail. 

Lurgan  Green,  72. 
Lurganboy,  184. 

Lusk,  40. 

Luttrellstown,  211. 

Lyons  C.,  324, 


M. 

MAAM  BRIDGE,  2T4. 

Hotel : Maam. 

Maam  Cross  Roads,  240. 
Maamturk,  Mts„,  229,  247. 
Maas,  197. 

McArt’s  Fort,  99. 
McCarthy’s  Tower*,  222. 
MacDara  I.,  232. 
McGillicuddy’s  Reeks,  450, 
464. 

McPhilbin’s  C.»  276. 

Macmine  Junction,  320. 
Macollop  C.,  409. 

MACROOM,  425. 

Hotels:  Commercial  (Mrs. 
Dennehy);  Williams’ ; Vic- 
toria (N.  Murphy). 

Coach  to  Glengarriff, 
10.25  a.m. 

Banks  : National ; Mun- 
ster and  Leinster. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 
R.  C. 

McSweeny’s  Gun,  185. 
Mageney,  359. 

MAGHERA  (Co.  London- 
derry), 109. 

Hotel : Commercial . 
Bank  : Ulster. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Pres.  ; Meth. ; R.  C. 
Maghera  (Co.  Donegal), 
200. 

MAGHERAFELT,  109. 

Hotel : Walsh**. 

Banks  : Belfast  ; Nor- 

thern. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Pres.;  Meth.  ; R.  C. 


Magheramorne,  136. 
Magilligan,  112. 

Maguire’s  Br.,  146. 

Mahon  R.,  389. 

Maiden  Rocks,  134. 

Maiden  Tower,  379. 

Maigue  R.,  482. 

Main  R.,  108, 

Maine  R.,  463, 

M ALAHIDE,  38  ,*  Castle,  38 ; 

Abbey,  38. 

Hotel : Grand , golf  links, 
bathing,  tennis,  billiards. 

MALIN,  175. 

Car  to  Londonderry,  3 p.m. 
Malin  Head,  175. 
Malinmore,  208. 


Mary  Gray  Hill,  172. 
Mashanaglass  C.,  424. 
Mathew,  Father,  402. 
Mathew  Tower,  419, 
Mayglass  Ch.,  322. 

MAYNOOTH,  212. 

Hotel : Leinster  Arms. 
Churches  : Ch.  of  I.;  E.  C. 
Mayo,  Plains  of,  279. 
Mealagh  Falls,  439, 
Meelick,  509. 

Meeting  of  the  Waters, 
303. 

Meigh,  75. 

Mellifont,  45. 

Menlough,  242. 

Mevagh,  183. 


MALLARANNY,  262. 

Hotel  : Railway , new, 
well  equipped,  and  finely 
situated  in  own  grounds  of 
over  50  acres ; fishing, 
bathing. 

MALLOW,  354. 

Hotels:  Royal  ( J. 

O’Meara) ; Central  ( Jno. 
Moran);  Temperance  (Jno. 
Moran). 

Golf  Links. 

, Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland ; 
National ; Provincial. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres. ; Meth.  ; Indep. ; R.  C. 
Mamore,  Gap  of,  176. 
Mangerton,  447,  463. 
Manister,  481. 

Manor  Cunningham,  189. 

MANOR  HAMILTON,  153, 
164. 

Hotels  : The  Hotel ; Im- 
perial. i 

Manulla  Junct.,265,  279. 
Marble  Arch,  151. 

Marino,  101. 

Markethill,  77,  144. 
Markree,  293. 

Marsh’s  Library,  23. 
Martins,  the,  250. 

MARYBOROUGH,  333. 

Hotels.:  Hibernian ; 

Leinster . 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland  ; 
Munster  and  Leinster. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 
Meth.  ; R.  C. 

Newspaper : Leinster 

, Express* 


MLDLETON,  396. 

Hotels  : Midteton  Armsr 
Miss  Rearden  ; Mahony’s. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland  ; 
National ; Munster  and 
Leinster. 

Churches ; Ch.  of  I.  i 
R.  C. 

MILFORD  (Co.  Donegal), 

182. 

Hotels:  Baxter's;  Stew- 
art’s (Temperance). 

Car  to  Carrigart  and 
Portsalon,  9 a.m.;  to  Rath- 
melton,  6.10  a.m.,  4.10  p.m.  ; 
to  Rossnakill  and  Tamney, 
9 A.M. 

Steamer  to  Mulroy,  Tues. 

Milford  (Co.  Carlow),  363. 

Milford  Haven  to  S.  of 
Ireland,  [3}. 

Military  Road,  304. 

MILLSTREET,  447. 

Hotels  : Vanston’s ; Wal- 
lace Arms^V.  O’Callaghan). 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; R.  C. 

Milltown,  312,  468. 

Milltown  C.,  72,  342. 

MILT0WN  MALBAY,  519. 

Hotel:  O'Brien’s ; Atlan- 
tic (Spanish  Point,  which 
see). 

Minard  C.,  490. 

Minaun  Cliffs,  265. 

Minerals  of  Ireland,  [17}. 

Minna,  236. 

MITCHELSTOWN,  410. 

Hotels  : Fitzgerald’s  ; 

Ahern*s  ; Moriarty's  ; 

Daly*s . 
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Banks : Bank  of  Ireland ; 
Munster  and  Leinster ; 
National. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; R.  C. 
Mitchelstqwn  Caves,  411. 
Moat  of  Ardscull,  358. 

MOATE,  216. 

Hotel  : Harford's. 

Bank:  National. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 
Meth. ; Bap. ; Friends’;  R.  C. 
Mogeely,  396. 

Moher  Cliffs,  518. 

Mohill,  290. 

Moira,  80. 

Moista  Sound,  283. 

Molana  Abbey,  404. 

MONAGHAN,  140, 

Hotel : Westenra  Arms . 
Golf  Links. 

Car  to  Castleblayney,  2.55 

A.M. 

Banks  : Belf  tst ; Hiber- 
nian ; Provincial ; Ulster. 

Churches:  Ch.  of  I.; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

Newspapers:  Northern 

Standard ; People’s  Advo- 
cate. 

Monasteranenagh,  481. 
Monasterboice,  43. 
Monasterevan,  330. 
Monasteroris,  47. 
Monavullagh  Mts.,  390. 

MONEYMORE,  110. 

Hotels:  Commercial  ; 

Drapers’  Arms. 

Mail  Car  to  Coagh,  on  arr. 
of  6.30  train  from  Belfast. 
Bank : Belfast,  Fri. 
Churches:  Ch.  of  I.; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 
Monivka,  524. 

MONKSTOWN  (Cork),  420. 
Hotels  : Imperial ; Sea 
Side. 

IffONKSTOWN  (Dublin),  4. 
Hotel : Salthill,  good. 
Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 
Friends’ ; R.  C. 
Montgevlin  C.,  173. 
Montpelier,  504. 

Moone,  359. 

Moor  M.,  347. 

Moore,  A.,  330. 

Morecambe  to  Dublin,  £2], 


Morecambe  to  Portrush  and 
Londonderry,  [3], 

Moross  C.,  181. 

Mountains  of  Ireland , [6]. 
Mountain  Passes , £7]. 

Mountain  Stage,  470. 

Mount  Anville,  312. 

Mount  Belle w,  524. 

Mount  Brandon,  494. 

Mount  Charles,  204. 
Mountgarrett  C.,  380. 

Mount  Hillary,  446. 

Mount  Jerome  Cemetery, 
28. 

Mount  Leinster,  318. 

Mount  Melleray,  406. 

MOUNTMELLICK,  334. 

Hotels  : Scully's  ; Tem- 
perance. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland ; 
National. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; Friends';  R.  C. 
Mount  Norris,  77. 

Mount  Nugent,  287. 

Mount  Pleasant,  73. 

MOTJNTRATH,  335. 

Hotel : Wilkins'. 

Bank  : Munster  and 

Leinster. 

Churches : Ch.of  I. ; R.  C. 
Mount  Sandel,  112, 

MOTJNTSHANNON,  507. 
Hotel : Water  stone’s.  Lake 
fishing. 

Steamer  to  Athlone,  9.5 
a.m.  (flag)  ; to  Killaloe,4.20 
p.m.  (flag).  Lough  Derg 
(local),  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thur., 
Fri.,  8.30  a.m. 

Mount  Stewart,  104. 
Mourne  Mts.,  74,  88;  A., 
355;  L.,  136;  Park,  86; 
R.,  173. 

MOVILLE,  174. 

Hotels  : Cairngarriff ; 

Commercial , Main  St.  (J. 
McConnell). 

Steamer  to  Londonderry 
(daily). 

Bank:  Belfast. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 
Moyille  A.,  104. 

Moy,  170. 

Moy  R.,  279. 

Moyasta  Junct.,  520, 


Moycullen,  243,  244. 
Moydrum  C.,  216,  220. 
Moynalty  R.,  66. 

Moyne  A.,  281 ; C.,  270, 
Moyry  C.,  74. 

Moyrf  Pass,  74, 

Moytura,  272. 

Moy  valley,  215, 

Muckish,  185,  192. 

MTJCKROSS,  458,  461. 

Hotels : Muckross  ; Sul- 
livan's. 

Muff,'  115,  174. 

Mule’s  Leap.  46. 

Mulgrave  Barrack,  463. 
Mulla  R.,  351. 
Mullaghmore,  162. 
Mullamast,  358. 

Mullet  Peninsula,  283. 
Mullinavat,  378. 

MULLINGAR,  215. 

Hotel : Greville  Arms. 
Golf  Links. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland  ; 
Hibernian  ; National ; Ul- 
ster. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

Newspapers  : Westmeath 
Guardian , Fri.  ; Westmeath 
Examiner,  Fri. ; Westmeath 
Nationalist , Th. 

Mullingar  to  Sligo,  285. 

MTTLROY  BAY  AND  PIER, 
181, 182. 

Steamer  to  Portrush,  Tu. 
9.30  a.m. 

Multifarnham,  216,  285, 
Mungret,  480. 

Murlough,  89. 

Murlough  B.,  130. 

Murrisk,  259. 

Murrow,  314. 

Muskerry,  423. 

Mutton  Isl.,  234,  520. 
Mweelrea,  255,  257. 
Mylerstown  C.,  47. 

Myra  C.,  91. 

Myrath  Ch.,  187. 

Myrtle  Grove,  395. 
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NAAS,  325. 

Hotel:  Royal. 

Banks  : Hibernian  ; Mun- 
ster and  Leinster  ; Ulster. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Pres. ; R.  C. 

Newspapers:  Kildare 
Observer,  Sat. ; Leinster 
Leader,  Sat. 

Nagles  Mts.,  412. 

NARIN,  197. 

Hotel : Portnoo.  Bathing, 
fishing. 

Narrow- water  C.,  81. 

NAVAN,  56,  64. 

Hotel : Russell  Arms. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland ; 
Belfast ; Hibernian. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I.  ; 
R.  C. 

Navan  Fort,  144. 

Necarn  C.,  166. 

NENAGK,  339. 

Hotels  : Commercial  ( Jas. 
O’Meara)  ; Hibernian  (P.  J. 
O’Brien,  M.P.) ; Railway 
(Mrs.  Carroll). 

Golf  Links. 

Banks  : National  ; Pro- 
vincial ; Munster  aud  Lein- 
ster. 

Churches : Cb.  of  I.  ; 
Meth. ; Indep. ; R.  C. 

Newspapers  : Nenagli 

Guardian  ; Tipperary 
News ; Tipperary  Sentinel. 

Nepiiin,  266. 

Nevinstown,  65. 

Newbliss,  140. 

NEWBRIDGE  (Co.  Kil- 
dare), 212,  326. 

Hotels  : Prince  of 

Wales's ; Crown. 

Cars  to  Curragh,  9,  10.40, 
A.M.,  2,  3.30,  5.14,  6,  9 P.M. 

Banks  : National ; Hiber- 
nian. 

Churches  : Ch.'of  I.;  R. C. 

Newbridge  (Co.  Wicklow), 
303. 

NEWCASTLE  (Co.  Lime- 
rick), 485. 

Hotels  : Curtin's , 

Ahearne's. 

Banks  : National,  Pro- 
vincial. 


NEWCASTLE  (Co.  Down), 
87. 

Hotels : Slieve  Donard, 
first-class  ; 120  bedrooms  ; 
baths  of  every  description ; 
grounds,  12  ac.  in  extent ; 
golf.  Annesley  Arms ; 
Bellevue ; Railway  Refresh - 
ment  Room. 

Golf  Links:  Co.  Down 
Club. 

Cars  to  Castlewellan  from 
all  trains ; to  Ballyroney 
Stat.,  9.15  a.m,  summer 
months ; to  Kilkeel  and 
Rosirevor,  9.20  a.m.,  11.15 
a.m.,  3.35,  and  6.35  P.M. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  1.  ; 
Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 
Newcastle  (Co.  Kildare), 
324. 

Newcastle  (Co.  Wicklow), 

314. 

New  Geneva,  387. 
Newgrange,  58. 
Newmarket,  446. 
Newmarket-on-Fergus,  511. 

NEWPORT  (Co.  Mato),  261. 
Hotels!  DeverelVs ; 
Carey's. 

Newport  (Wales)  to  Cork, 

[3J. 

NEWRATH  BRIDGE,  301  ; 

(Rathnew  Stat.,  which  see). 

Hotel  : Newrath  Bridge , 
good;  fishing. 

NEW  ROSS,  379. 

Hotel  : Royal  (Jno.  S. 
Hearn);  Plummer's. 

Steamer  daily  (Sundays 
excepted)  to  Waterford,  9.15 

A.M. 

Banks : Bank  of  Ireland  ; 
National. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Pres. ; Meth.  ; R.  C. 

NEWRY,  75. 

Hotels  : Victoria,  Hill  St. ; 
Newry,  Corry  Sq.  ; Imperial, 
Market  Sq.  ; White  Cross , 
Margaret  St. ; Athenaeum 
Dining  Rooms , Hill  St. 

Electric  Tram  to  Bess- 
brook. 

Mail  Car  to  Kilkeel,  8.35 
a.m.  ; to  Rathfriland,  11 
a.m.,  4.50  P.M. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland  ; 
Northern;  Belfast;  Provin- 


Churches : Ch.  of  I.  ; 
Pres. ; Meth. ; Indep.  ; Unit.; 
R.  C. 

N ewspapers:  Newry 
Telegraph,  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat. ; 
Reporter,  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat. ; 
Standard , Fri. 

Newry  Canal,  76. 

Newry,  Edward  St,  Stat., 
81. 

NEWTOWNARDS,  103. 

Hotels:  Londonderry 
Arms;  Ulster. 

Mail  Car  to  Portaferrr, 
7.30,  8.10  a.m.  Cars  to 
Ballyhalbert,  Greyabbey, 
and  Portaferry,  8.10  a.m., 
2.10,  5.40  p.m. 

Banks  : Belfast ; Ulster. 
Churches : Ch.  of  I.  ; 
Pres. ; Unit. ; Meth.  ; R.  C. 

Newspaper : Newtown- 

ards  Chronicle. 

NEWTOWNBARRY,  317. 
Hotel : King's  Arms. 

Bank  : National. 
Newtown  Bellew,  524. 
Newtownbreda,  100. 
Newtownbutler,  146, 
Newtowncuningham,  178. 
Newtown  Forbes,  289. 
Newtown  Limavad^  (see 
Limavady). 

Newtown  Mount  Kennedy, 

301. 

Newtown  Pery,  497. 

NEWTOWN  STEWART, 
172. 

Hotels  : Abercorn  Arms ; 
Castle ; Maturin  Baird  . 
Arms. 

Bank  : Northern. 

Churches : Ch.  of  1.  ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 
Newtown  Trim,  51. 

New  Works,  Akdglass,  90. 
Nier  R.,  391. 

Ninestones,  318. 
Ninemilehouse,  400, 

Nore  R.,  365,  378. 


0. 

O’Brien’s  Bridge,  504. 
O’Connell’s  Birthplace,  471. 
O’Conor’s  C.,  281. 
O’Donnells,  203. 
O'Donoghue,  the,  458. 
O’Flahertys,  the,  245. 
Ogham  Stones , [20]. 

Oghill  Fort,  239. 

Oily  R.,  205. 

Oldbridge,  61. 

OLDCASTLE,  68. 

Hotel : Napper  Arms. 
Old  Connaught,  298, 
Oldkrfleet  C.,  135. 

Old  Leighlin,  363. 

Old  Weir  Bridge,  457. 

OMAGH,  169. 

Hotels  : White  Hart,  good, 
High  St. ; Royal  Arms , Tem- 
perance, High  St. ; Omagh 
Cafe , Market  St. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland  ; 
Provincial ; Ulster. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

Newspaper : Tyrone  Con- 
stitution, Fri. 

Omagh  to  Derry,  168. 
Omeath,  82. 

Omey  I.,  252. 

Onaght,  240, 

One  Man’s  Path,  195,  207. 
Oola,  403. 

Oranmore,  228. 

Oratories , [22]. 

O’Rourke’s  Tower,  222. 
O’Sullivan’s  Cascade,  458. 

OUGHTERARD  (Co.  Gal- 
way), 245. 

Hotel : Murphy’s , fishing. 
Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; R.  C. 
Oughterard  (Co.  Kildare), 

324. 

Ourid  Hill,  246, 

Ovens,  424. 

0V0CA.  302. 

Hotel:  Vale  View,  fishing. 
Cars  meet  trains  for  hotel. 
Ovoca  R.,  303. 

Owbnea  R.,  199, 
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Owenacurra  R.,  396. 
Owenavorragh  R.,  316. 
Owenboliska  R.,  236. 
OWENCARROW  R.,  192. 
Owenduff  R.,  254. 
OWENGARRIFF  R.,  462. 
Owenriff  R.,  236,  245. 
Owentocker  R.f  199. 
Owenwee  R.,  198,  258. 
Owvane  R.,  428. 

Ox  Mts.,  280. 


P. 

Palace  East,  364. 

Palatine,  the,  483. 

Pallas,  220,  403. 

Pallaskenry,  500. 

Palmerstown,  28. 

Paps,  the,  447. 

Parkmore,  132. 

PARKNASILLA,  478. 

Hotel : Southern , boating, 
bathing,  fishing  (enlarged 
1901). 

Coach  to  Kenmare,  8 a.m. 
and  10.30  a.m.,  from  June 
1st  to  Sept.  30th  ; to  Water- 
ville,  9.30  a.m. 

PARSONSTOWN,  337. 

Hotel : Dooley’s. 

King’s  Co.  and  Ormond 
Golf  Club. 

Banks:  Hibernian;  Na- 
tional; Provincial. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  1.  ; 

Pres.;  Meth.;  Friends'; 
R.  C. 

Newspaper:  King's  Co. 
Chronicle. 

Partry,  275, 

Passage,  386. 

PASSAGE  WEST,  419. 

Hotels  : Royal  Victoria , 
Glenbrook ; American , Rail* 
way  St. 

Steamers : Cork,  Black- 
rock,  and  Passage  Railway, 
to  Ringaskiddy,  Spike  Is- 
land, Queenstown  and  Cross- 
haven,  hourly. 
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Patrick’s  Well,  480. 

Peake,  423. 

Feat-dogs,  [8], 

Pedestrianism  in  Ireland, 

[11].  ■ 

PETTIGO,  166. 

Hotels  : Aiken's ; Red 
Lion. 

Bank  : Belfast. 

Churches  : Cfi.  of  I.  ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 
Philipstown,  332, 
Pigeon-Hole,  the,  271. 
Pigeon-holes,  160. 

Pilgrim’s  Road,  223. 
Pillar-stones , [20], 

Pilltown  (Co.  Waterford), 
393. 

Pilltown  (Co.  Kilkenny), 

397. 

Plains  of  Mayo,  279. 
Pleaskin,  126. 

Pocket,  the,  479. 

Point  Lace,  393,  444. 
Poisoned  Glen,  192. 

POLLAPHUCA,  33. 

Steam  Tram  : Dublin  (see 

Terenure). 

Pomeroy,  172. 

Pontoon,  266. 

Population  of  Ireland,  [30]. 

PORTADOWN,  79,  80. 

Hotels  : Queen’s , High 

St. ; Imperial. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland  ; 
Belfast;  Ulster. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

Newspaper : Porladown 
News. 

PORTADOWN  TO  OMAGH,  168, 

PORTAFERRY,  105. 

Hotels  : Nugent  Arms ; 
Temperance. 

Car  to  NewtownaTds,  7.40 
A.JL,  2-10,  2.40  p.m. 

Bank : Belfast. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

PORTARLINGTON,  330. 
Hotel  : Portarlington 

Arms. 

Bank  : National. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 
Meth. ; R.  C. 
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PORT  BALLINTRAE,  123. 

Hotels  : The  Causeway ; 
Kane's  Royal. 

Golf. 

PORTCOON,  123, 

PORTHALL,  173. 

PORTLAW,  397. 

PORTLOUGH,  178. 

PORTMAGEE,  475. 
PORTMARNOCK,  37. 

PORTNABO,  123. 
PORTNASPANIA,  124. 
PORTNOFFER,  124, 

Port  Noo,  198, 

PORTORA,  149. 

PORTRAINE,  39. 

PORTRUSH,  121. 

Golf  Links.  Bathing. 
Hotels : Northern  Coun- 
ties, first  class,  bath-house 
on  beach;  J-glinton ; Lon- 
donderry Arms ; New  Golf; 
Lansdowne  Temperance  ; 
Portrush  ; Railway ; Os- 
borne, family  temperance. 

Steamer  to  Londonderry, 
Fri.,  10  a.m. 

Electric  Tram  to  Giant’s 

Causeway. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres.  ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

PORTSALON,  181. 

Hotel : PortsaJon  (good), 
tennis,  fishing,  bathing. 

Golf  Links. 

Char-k-banc  from  Rath- 
rnullan  to  Portsalon  on  arri- 
val of  steamer  from  Fahan 
in  connection  with  12.10  p.m. 
train  from  Derry.  Leaves 
Portsalon  at  8.45  a.m.  in 
connection  with  steamer, 
and  train  due  in  Derry 
1.35  p.m. 

Car  to  Milford,  2 p.m. 

PORTSTEWART,  120. 

Hotels  : Montague  Arms 
Wright's  Temperance. 

Golf  Links. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres. ; Meth. 

PORTTJMNA,  508. 

Steamer  to  Athene,  11.25 
a.m.  ; to  Killaloe,  1.45  p.m. 
Posting , [10], 

POUL-AN-IFFRIN,  423. 
Powerscourt,  298, 

POWERSCOURT  WATERFALL, 

299. 


Poyntz  Pass,  77. 
Productions,  [28], 

Puck’s  C.,  313. 

PULATHOMAS,  283. 

Pullins,  165. 

PUNCHESTOWN,  325. 

Purcell,  Sir  John,  the 
“ Blood-red  Knight,”  354. 
Purple  Mountain,  456. 


Q. 

QUEENSTOWN,  420. 

Hotels  : Queen’s , good  ; 
Kilmurray’s  Royal;  Rob 
Roy ; Beach. 

Bank  : Bank  of  Ireland. 
Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 
Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C.  (Cathe- 
dral). 

Quin,  512. 


R. 

Raghly,  160. 

Rahan,  332. 

Raheny,  34. 

Raholp  Ch.,  91. 

Railways,  [9], 

Raleigh,  Sir  W.,  395. 

Ram  I.,  108. 

RANDALSTOWN,  108. 

Hotels;  O’Neill  Aims; 
McAuley’s ; Temperance. 
Golf  Links. 

Bank  : Northern. 
Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 
Raphoe,  188. 

Ratass,  488. 

Raths,  [21]. 

Rathaldron, 65. 

Rathcoole,  324. 
Rathcormack,  409. 
Rathcuoghan,  278. 


RATHDRUM,  302. 

Hotels  : Grand  Central ; 
Fitzwilliam. 

Car  daily  to  Glendalough, 
in  connection  with  10.10 
a.m.  train  from  Harcourt  St., 
Dublin. 

Rathfarnham,  28. 

Rathfran,  282. 

RATHFRILAND,  85. 

Hotels  : George ; Miss 

Johnston’s ; Mrs.  Dixon’s 
Temperance. 

Mail  Car  to  Newry,  7.50 
a.m.,  1.40  p.m.  ; to  Castle- 
wellan,  1.20  p.m. 

Churches:  Ch.  of  1. ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

RATHKEALE,  484. 

Hotels  : Moylan’s ; Hud- 
son’s. 

Banks  ; Munster  and 
Leinster ; National. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Meth. ; R.  C. 

Rathlin  I.,  128. 

Rathlin  O’Birne  I.,  208. 

Rathmacknee,  322. 

RATHMELTON,  178. 

Hotel : Steu  art  Arms. 

Car  to  Letterkt-nny,  6.45 
a.m.  ; to  Londonderry,  via 
Portstewart  ferry,  7 a.m.  ; 
to  Rathmullan,  7.55  a.m.,  3 
p.m.  ; to  Milford,  8.5  a.m  , 
7.50  p.m. 

Steamer  to  Fahan,  accord- 
ing to  advertised  times  of 
sailing. 

Bank  : Northern. 

Rathmichael,  313. 

Rathmines,  28. 

Rathmore,  68,  151,  447. 

RATHMULLAN,  179. 

Hotel ; Deany’s  ; Rath- 
mullan Arms. 

Golf  Links. 

Car  to  Rathmelton,  8.30 
A.M.,  5.40  P.M. 

Char-a-banc  to  Rosapenna 
Hotel  (which  see).  Char-a- 
banc  to  Portsalon  (which 
see).  Car  to  Rathmelton 
and  Letterkenny,  5.40  p.m. 

Steamer  to  Fahan  several 
times  daily. 

RATHNEW,  315. 

Hotel : Newrath  Bridge 
(which  see). 

Car  to  Glendalough  in 
connection  with  10.10  a.m. 
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train  from  Harcourt  St., 
Dublin. 

Rathowen,  288. 

Rathvilly,  326. 

Rattoo,  486. 

Ravensdale,  73. 

Rawross  Ferry,  181, 

RECESS,  246. 

Hotel:  Railway } (Mid. 

Gt.  W.  Co.’s)  (new,  well 
equipped,  and  finely  situa- 
ted). Centre  for  Ballyna- 
hinch  fishing. 

Red  Bay,  132. 

Redhills  (Co.  Cay  an),  145, 
Red  Hills,  the  (Co.  Kil- 
dare), 329, 

Keefert  Ch.,  309. 

Reginald’s  Tower,  384. 
Regium  Donum,  79. 

RENYYLE  HOUSE,  253. 

Letterfrack,  5 miles  (Cars 
from  Clifden  and  Westport)  ; 
Recess,  20  miles ; Clifden,  14 
miles ; fhhing,  shooting, 
boating,  bathing,  golf,  ten- 
uis. 

Reservoir,  301. 

Rheban  C.,  358. 

Rhincrew,  404. 

Richhill,  145. 

Rindown  C.,  219,  277. 
Ringaskiddy,  420, 

Ringrone,  430. 

Ringyille,  390. 

Rinn  R.,  289. 

Rivers  of  Ireland,  [7],  [28]. 
Riverstown,  419. 

Roaring  Water,  437. 
Roche’s  Point,  420. 
Rockingham,  290. 

Rock  of  Doon,  190, 

Rock  of  Dunamase,  334. 
Rocky  I.,  421. 

Rocky  Valley,  300. 

Roe  R.,  113. 

R00SKY,  220,  289. 

Steamer  to  Carrick-on- 
Shannon,  3.45  p.m.  ; to  Ath- 
lone,  3.45  p.m. 

Coach  to  Dromod  in  con- 
nection with  steamers  of 
Shannon  Development  Co. 

ROSAPENNA,  182. 

Hotels : Rosapenna,  good, 
fishing,  bathing. 

Golf  Links. 


Char-h-banc  from  Rath- 
mullan  on  arrival  of  steamer 
from  Fahan  in  connection 
with  12.10  p.m.  train  from 
Derry;  returns  8.15  a.m.  in 
connection  with  steamer  and 
train,  due  in  Derry  at  1.35 
p.m. 

Steamer:  Mulroy  to  Port- 
rush,  Tu.,  9.30  A.M. 

Rosbercon,  354. 

ROSCOMMON,  277. 

Hotels : Imperial;  Royal; 
Burke's. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland ; 
National. 

ROSCREA,  336. 

Hotel : Quinn's. 

Golf  Links. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland ; 
National. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; R.  C. 

Roserk  A.,  281. 

Rosnaree,  60. 

Ross,  522. 

Ross  C.,  460. 

Ross  H.  and  Lake,  244. 

Ross  1.,  460. 

Ross  Monastery,  269. 

ROSSCARBERY,  434. 

Hotels:  Carbery Arms (D. 
O’Neill) ; Commercial. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Meth.  ; R.  C. 

Rossclogher  C.,  163. 

Rosse,  Earl  of,  Telescopes 
of  the,  338. 

Rosses,  156. 

Rosses,  the,  196. 

Rosslare,  321. 

Rosstemple,  482. 

ROSTREVOR,  84. 

Hotels  : Mourne  (Gt.  N. 
Rly.  Co.),  first-class  ; skat- 
ing rink,  tennis,  boating; 
Woodside;  Sangster’s. 

Car  to  Kiikeel  and  New- 
castle, 9.35  a.m.,  12.30,  3, 
and  4.40  p.m;  to  Warren- 
point,  8.20  A.M.,  12.50,  2.45, 
and  7 p.m. 

Tram  to  Warrenpoint. 

Steamer  hourly  to  War- 
renpoint during  summer 
months. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Pres. ;'  R.  C. 

Roughtt  R.,  443. 


ROUNDSTONE,  251. 

Hotel:  Fishing,  bathing. 
Car  meets  trains  at  Ballyna- 
hinch  Stat.  (5  m.). 

Round  Towers,  Origin  and 
Uses  of,  [23], 

Round  Towers — 

Aghadoe,  453. 
Aghagower,  276. 

Antrim,  107. 

Ardmore,  392. 
Ardpatrick,  351. 

Armoy,  130. 

Balla,  279. 

Belturbet,  146. 

Cashel,  345. 

Castle  Dermot,  359. 
Clondalkin,  29,  324. 
Clones,  140. 

Clonmacnoise,  222. 
Cloyne,  422. 

Devenish,  149, 
Donaghmore,  56, 
Dromiskin,  72. 

Drumbo,  100. 

Drumcliff,  159. 

Dtsert,  481,  514. 
Glendalough,  300. 
Iniscaltra,  508. 
Inishkeen,  139. 

Inishmore,  238. 

Kells,  66. 

Kilcullen,  33. 

Kildare,  329. 

Kilkenny,  370. 

Killala,  282. 
Kilmacduagh,  523. 
Kilmallock,  349. 

Kilree,  374. 

Kinneigh,  432. 

Lusk,  40. 

Monasterboice,  43.1 
OUGHTERARD,  324. 

Ram  Island,  108. 
Rathmichael,  314. 
Rattoo,  486. 

Roscam,  235. 

Roscrea,  337. 

St.  Mullins,  380, 
Scattery  I.,  503. 

Steeple,  107. 

Swords,  38. 

Taghadoe,  214, 

Timahoe,  334, 
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Round  Towers— 

Tort  Island,  186. 
Tullaherin,  374. 
Turlough,  266. 
Turmartin,  239. 

ROTJNDWOOD,  311. 

Hotels  : Prince  of  Wales ; 
Royal. 

Fishing  on  Lough  Dan, 
the  Annamoe  and  Vartry 
rivers. 

Routes  to  Ireland,  [1], 
Royal  Canal,  219. 

Rundale  Tenure,  195. 

Rush,  40. 

Rushbrook,  420. 

Rutland  I.,  196. 

Rte  Water,  212. 


S. 

St.  Ann's,  356,  423. 

St.  Bernard’s  Well,  61. 

St.  Brendan,  493. 

St.  Cakthagh,  408. 

St.  Chiaran’s  Ch.,  308. 

St.  Columba,  91. 160,  191. 

St.  Columba’s  House,  66,  209. 
St.  Declan,  392. 

St.  Doulough’s,  37. 

St.  Fintan's  Church,  36. 

St.  John’s,  89. 

St.  John’s  Point,  205. 

St.  Johnstown,  173. 

St.  Kevin’s  Bed,  309. 

St.  Kevin’s  Kitchen,  307. 

St.  Kieran’s  Well,  69. 

St.  Macdara’s  Island,  251. 
St.  Michael’s  Pillar,  474. 

St.  Mullins,  380. 

St.  Multose  Ch.,  430. 

St.  Patrick's  Purgatory, 
167. 

St.  Wolstan's,  212,  324. 
Saggart,  32. 

Saintfikld,  94. 

Sallagh  Braes,  134, 

Sallins,  324, 


Sally  Gap,  310. 

Salruck,  256. 

Saltee  Islands,  322. 

SALTHILL,  236. 

Golf  Links. 

Salt  Hole,  136. 

Samhuin,  Feast  of,  68. 
Sandycove,  294. 

Saul,  93. 

Sawel  Mt.,  114,  172. 

Scalp,  297,  312. 

SCariff,  506. 

Scarva, 77. 

Scattery  I.,  502. 

Scenery  of  Ireland,  4]. 
Scilly,  429. 

Screeb  Bridge,  246. 
SCULLABOGUE,  379. 
SCURLOGSTOWN  C.,  51. 

Seal  Caves,  264. 

Sean  Caislean,  241. 

Seir  Kieran,  339. 

Sele  R.,  66,  70. 

Selsker  Abbey,  320. 

Seven  Arches,  181. 

Seven  Churches,  306. 
Shallogan  R.,  199. 
Shanagolden,  502. 

Shane's  C.,  108. 

Shanid  C.,  481. 

Shankill,  313. 

Shannon  Harbour,  509. 
Shannon  R.,  218,  290,  503; 
source,  152. 

SHANNONBRIDGE,  224. 

Steamer  to  Athlone,  2.10 
P.M. ; to  Killaloe,  11. 
Sheehy  Hills,  427. 

Sheep  I.,  126. 

Sheephaven,  183. 

Sheffry  Bridge,  257. 
Shelton  A.,  315. 

Shepherd’s  Path,  125. 
Shepperton  Lakes,  435. 
Sherkin  I.,  437. 

Shillelagh,  304, 

Shimna  R.,  87,  88. 

Shinrone,  337. 

Shrah  C.,  332. 

Shrule,  274. 

Sibyl  Head,  494. 

Silloth  to  Dublin,  [2J, 

Silver,  [17J. 


SlLVERMINES,  339. 

Sion  Mills,  173. 
Sixmilebridge,  511. 
Sixmilecross,  172. 

Six  Mile  Water,  107. 
Skeleton  Routes,  [42], 
Skelligs,  473. 

Skerries,  40. 

SKIBBEREEN,  435. 

Hotels:  Eldon ; M* Con- 
nell’s, fishing  free. 

Coach,  in  connection  with 
8.50  train  from  Cork,  to 
Unionhall,  Glandore,  and 
Leap,  11.45  a.m.  ; to  Lough 
Hyne  and  Baltimore,  11.45 
A.M. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland  ; 
Munster  and  Leinster ; Pro- 
vincial. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. 
Meth. ; R.  C. 

Newspapers:  West  Cork 
Eagle,  Sat.  ; Southern  Star , 
Sat. 

Skreen,  268, 

Skreen  Hill,  55. 

Skull,  437. 

Slade,  387. 

Slane,  57. 

Slaney  R.,  318. 
Slaughtekford  Bridge,  136. 
Slea  Head,  494. 

Slemish,  111, 

Slieve-an-terin,  290, 
Slieveatooey,  210. 

Slieve  Ban,  82,  85, 

Slieve  Baughta,  508. 

Slieve  Bernagh,  507. 

Slieve  Bloom,  333. 

Slieveboy,  316. 

Slieve  Callan,  520. 

Slieve  Croaghaun,  264. 
Slieve  Croob,  94. 

Slieve  Daeane,  157. 

Slieve  DonArd,  88. 
Slievefelim,  403. 

Slieve  Glagh,  70,  287. 

Slieve  Gullion,  74,  88. 

Slieve  League,  206. 
Slievemore,  264. 
Slieve-na-Cailliaghe,  68. 
Slieve-na-griddle,  92. 
Slievenaman,  399. 
Slievbnamuck,  347. 

Slieve  Snaght,  115,  207. 


SLIGO,  164, 

Hotels  : Imperial ; Vic- 
toria. 

Co.  Sligo  Golf  Club, 
Rosse’s  Point. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland  ; 
Belfast ; Provincial ; Ulster. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 
R.  C.  (Cath.)  ; Pres. ; Indep. ; 
Meth. 

Car  to  Bundoran  and 
Ballyshannon,  via  Drum- 
cliff  and  Cliffoney,  6 a.m. 

Steamer  to  Belmullet. 

Sligo  to  Donegal,  159. 

Slish  Mountain,  157. 

Sloch-na-Marra  Race,  128, 

Smerwick,  491, 

Smithborough,  140, 

SNEEM  478. 

Hotel : Sneem , boating 

and  bathing. 

Soil,  [27]. 

Souterrains , [22], 

Spa,  487. 

SPANISH  POINT,  519. 

Hotel : Atlantic ; bathing, 
billiards,  golf,  tennis. 

Spenser,  the  Poet,  353. 

Sperrin  Mountains,  109, 113, 
172. 

Spiddle,  236. 

Spike  I.,  421. 

Spire  Hill,  330. 

Staad  Abbey,  160. 

Stack  Rock,  3. 

Stags  op  Broadhaven,  283. 

Staigue  Fort,  477. 

Steeple,,  107. 

Stella,  22,  52. 

Stepaside,  313. 

Stillorgan,  313. 

Stone  Circles,  [19], 

STRABANE,  173. 

Hotels  : Abercorn  Arms 
(Simms’) ; Commercial 
(McElwaine). 

Banks  : Belfast ; Provin- 
cial ; Ulster ; Hibernian ; 
Northern. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres.;  Meth. ; R.  C. 

Strabane  to  Donegal  and 
Carrick,  200. 

Strabane  to  Letterkenny, 
Gweedore,  and  Killy- 
begs,  188. 
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STRADBALLY  (Queen’s 
Co.),  334. 

Cars  to  Maryborough, 
4.45,  7.30  p.m. 

Stradbally  (Co.  Water- 
ford), 390. 

Stradone,  70, 

Straff  an,  324. 

Straid,  176. 

Strancallt,  C.,  405, 
Strangford,  91. 

STRANORLAR,  201. 

Hotel : Magee’s;  Kee’s  (in 
Stranorlar). 

Stranraer  to  Larne,  [2], 
Stratford  - upon  - Slaney, 
325. 

Streamstown,  216,  252. 
Streedagh  Strand,  160. 
Street,  288. 

Strokestown,  289. 

Struell  (Wells  of),  92. 
Strule  R.,  172. 

Sturral,  209. 

Suck  R.,  224,  278. 

SUGARLOAF,  300,  441, 

Suir  R.,  384,  397. 
Summerhill,  159. 

SUTTON,  34. 

Hotel  : Golfers \ Golf 
links. 

Electric  Tram  to  Howth 
and  Dublin. 

Swanlinbar,  152. 

Swift,  Dean,  22,  52,  324,  435. 

SWINEFORD,  526. 

Hotel : Mellett's. 

Banks  : Hibernian  ; Pro- 
vincial. 

Swords,  38. 

Sydenham,  100. 


T. 

Tacumshin  Lake,  322. 
Taghadoe,  214. 
Taghmon,  378. 
Tailltenn,  65. 
Tallaght,  31. 
Tallow,  409. 
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TANDERAGEE,  79. 

Hotels  : Mandeville  Arms ; 
Farmers ; Temperance 
Madden,  Inn,  at  station. 
Bank  ; Belfast. 

Churches  ; Ch.  of  I.  ; 
Pfes. ; Meth. ; Bap. ; R.  C. 
Tara  Hill,  53. 

TARBERT,  501. 

Steamer  daily  to  Kilrush, 
4.55  p.m.  Daily  to  Lime- 
rick. 

Coach  daily  to  Listowel, 
10.15  A.M. 

Teach*  Molaise,  161. 
Teampull  Benen,  238. 
Teampull  Brecain,  240. 
Teampull  Chiarain,  239, 
Teampull  Conor,  221. 
Teampull  Deiscart,  392. 
Teampull  Dowling,  221. 
Teampull  Finghin,  221, 
Teampull  Kelly,  221. 
Teampull  Kieran,  221. 
Teampull  McDermot,  221. 
Teampull  McDuach,  239. 
Teampull  Muire,  523. 
Teampull  Owen,  523. 
Teampull  Righ,  221. 
Teampull  Soorney,  239, 
Teampull  - an  - Cheathraih- 
Aluinn.  239. 

Teampull- a-Phoill,  240. 
Teampull-na-Skellig,  309. 
Teelin,  208. 

Teltown  H.,  65. 
Templebreaga  Arch,  185. 
Templecoran,  136. 
Templecrone,  197. 

Temple  Douglas,  191. 
Templefaughtna,  434, 
Templefinn,  105. 
Templegael,  493, 
Templemichael,  404. 

TEMPLEMORE,  339. 

Hotel : Queen’s  Arms. 

. Banks : Provincial ; Na- 
tional. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; R.  C. 
Templenakilla,  477. 

Temple  na  Neave,  243. 
Templeogue,  31. 
Templepatrick,  106. 
Templeshannon  Ch.,  318. 
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TERENURE,  31. 

Steam  Tram  Stat.  (Dub- 
lin to  Blessington  and  Folia- 
phuca). 

Termonbarry,  219. 
Termonfeckin,  70. 

Termon  Magrath  C.,  166. 

THOMASTOWN  (Co.  Kil 
KENNY),  375. 

Hotel : Keefe* s. 

Churches : Ch.  of  I. ; R.  C. 

Thomastown  (Co.  Tip- 
perary), 402. 

Three  Rock  Mountain,  313. 

THTTRLES,  340. 

Hotel : Hayes*. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland  ; 
National. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

R.  C.  (Cath.). 

Ticroghan,  48. 

Timahoe,  334. 

Timoleague,  433. 

Timolin,  359. 

Tinahely,  304. 

Tinnahinch,  298,  381, 
Tintern  A.,  387. 

TIPPERARY,  402. 

Hotel : Dobbyn’s. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland ; 
Provincial;  National;  Mun- 
ster and  Leinster. 

Churches  ; Ch.  of  I.  ; 
Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 
Tirawley,  283. 

Tirraleen  C.,  242. 
Tlachtga,  Palace  of,  68. 
Toberscanavan,  293, 

Tolka  R.,  34. 

Tollymore  Park,  87. 
Tomgraney,  506. 

Toombeola,  251, 

TOOME,  109. 

Hotel:  O'Neill  Arms. 

Golf  Links, 

Toomeens,  512. 

Torc  Mountain,  458. 

Torc  Waterfall,  462. 
Tormore,  209. 

Tory  I.,  186. 

TRALEE,  487. 

Hotels : Central  ; Blen- 
nerhasset  Arms. 

Banks : Bank  of  Ireland  ; 
National ; Provincial. 
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Churches  : Cb.  of  I.  ; 

Pres. ; Meth.  ; R.  C. 

Newspapers:  Kerry 
Evening  Post , Wed.  and 
Sat. ; Kerry  Sentinel , Tu. 
and  Fri.  ; Kerry  Weekly 
Reporter , Sat. 

TRAMORE,  388. 

Hotels:  Great ; Marine. 
Golf  Links.  Bathing. 
Travelling  in  Ireland,  [8J. 
Trawbreaga  Bay,  175. 
Triangle,  276. 

Trillick,  169. 

TRIM,  49. 

Hotels  : Connell's  ; Aus- 
trian Arm*. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland ; 
Ulster. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Meth.  ; R.  C. 

Trimlestown,  49. 

Trinity  Well,  47. 

Trostan  Mountain,  132. 
Trubley  C.,  52. 

Trummery,  80. 

Truskmore,  158,  159. 

TUAM,  524 ; Cathedral,  525  ; 
cross,  525. 

Hotels  : Imperial  (E.  G. 
Guy);  Victoria  (Jno.  Ro- 
nayne). 

Banks  : National ; Ulster. 
Churches  : Cb.  of  I. 

(Cath.)  ; R.  C.  (Cath.). 
Tubber,  522. 

Tullaghan,  162. 

Tullaghan  Ferry,  262. 
Tullaherin,  374. 
Tullahogue  Rath,  170, 

TULLAMORE,  332. 

Hotel : Charleville  Arms. 
Golf  Links. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland ; 
Hibernian;  Ulster. 

Churches  : Ch.  or  I.  ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 
Tullaroan,  373. 

TULLOW,  326. 

Hotels  : Bridge  (Wm. 

Maher);  Slavey  (D.  Len- 
non). 

Bank:  National. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; R.  C. 
Tully  C.,  150. 

Tully  Church,  313. 


Tully  Cross,  256, 
Tullymurry,  89. 

Tumuli,  [18]. 

Turf  (peat),  [17]. 

Turlough,  266. 

Turvey  Ho.,  39. 

Tuskar  Rock,  323, 

Twelve  Pins,  Connemara, 
229,  246,  248. 

TymonC.,  31. 

Tynan,  141. 

Tyrone  Coalfield,  171. 
Tyrone’s  Ditches,  77. 


IT. 

Ulster  Canal,  170. 

TJNIONHALL,  435  (seeSKiB- 
bereen). 

Upton,  431. 

Urris  Hills,  176. 

Urrisbeg,  252. 


VALENCIA,  471  ; Trans- 
Atlantic  Telegraph,  472. 

Hotel:  Royal,  good. 

Steamer,  round  coast  in 
summer  months,  weather 
permitting. 

Vale  of  Clara,  304. 

Vale  of  Glendalough,  306. 

Vale  of  Glendasan,  306, 
310. 

Vale  of  Ovoca,  302. 

Vallis  Salutis,  326. 

Vanessa,  324. 

Vartry  R.,  301. 

Ventry,  491. 

Veiinersbridge,  170. 

Victoria  Bridge,  173. 

Victoria  Park,  295. 
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VlLLIERSTOWN,  405. 

Vinegar  Hill,  318. 

VIRGINIA,  69. 

Hotel : Headfort  Arms. 
Car  to  Virginia  Road  Stat., 
7,15  a.m.  and  2.15  p.m.  ; 
return  at  11.30  a.m.  and  7.55 

P.M. 

Bank  : Northern. 
Churches : Ch.  of  I.  ; 

Pres. ; R.  C. 


w. 

Ward,  Hill  of,  68, 
Waringstown,  80. 

WARRENPOINT,  82. 

Hotels : Railway  (good) 
(Gt.  Northern);  Crown  (R. 
A.  Sims);  The  Imperial  Vic- 
toria ; Ulster  (Mrs.  Lyster). 

Car  to  Kilkeel  and  New- 
castle, 9.20,  11.50  a.m.,  2, 
4.20  p.m.  ; Greeucastle  for 
Greenore  (steamer),  9 a.m., 

I. 5,  5,  6.45  p.m. 

Steamer  hourly  to  Ros- 
trevor.  To  Greenore,  12  and 

3.30  p.m. 

Tram  to  Rostrevor. 

Banks  : Belfast ; Provin- 
cial. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. ; 

Pres. ; Meth. ; Unit. ; R.  C. 
Waterfall,  428. 
Waterfoot,  132. 

WATERFORD,  383 ; history, 
383;  situation,  383;  har- 
bour, 384;  trade,  384;  re- 
mains, Cathedral,  385  ; 
neighbourhood,  conveyances, 
386. 

Hotels ; Imperial , The 
Mall ; Adelphi , The  Mall ; 
Commin's  Commercial , 
Quay ; Globe , Quay ; Water- 
ford Arms,  Colbeck  St. 

Great  Western  Railway : 
Steamers  leave  New  Milford 
daily  (Monday  excepted), 
on  arrival  of  4.30  p.m.  ex- 
press from  Paddington,  due 

II. 15  a.m.  ; leave  Waterford 

7.30  p.m.  daily;  New  Mil- 
ford train  dep.  6.30  a.m.  ; 
Paddington  arr.  1.5  p.m. 


Steamer  daily  to  New 
Ross,  3.30  p.m. 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland ; 
National ; Provincial ; Mun- 
ster and  Leinster. 

Churches  : Ch.  of  I. 
(Cathedral)  ; Pres. ; Meth. ; 
Bap. ; Indep. ; Friends’ ; 
R.  C.  (Cathedral). 

Newspapers:  Daily  Mail; 
Star;  Chronicle;  Standard; 
Munster  Express  ; Mirror  ; 
Citizen;  News. 

Waterford  to  Limerick, 

397. 

WATERVILLE,  475. 

Fishing,  shooting,  boat- 
ing, bathing,  golf. 

Hotels:  Southern ; Butler 
Arms;  Bay  View. 

Coach  to  Parknasilla,  3.40 
p.m.  ; to  Cahersiveen,  11 
A.M.,  2.45  P.M. 

Weir  Bridge,  248. 

West  Cove,  477. 

WESTPORT,  258. 

Hotels  : Railway;  West; 
Clew  Bay. 

Car  to  Leenane,  1.45  p.m. 
Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland ; 
Ulster. 

Churches:  Ch.  of  I.; 
Pres. ; Meth. ; R.  C. 

WEXFORD,  320. 

Hotels  : White's  (good) ; 

Imperial  (second  class). 

Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland ; 
National;  Provincial. 

Churches:  Ch.  of  I.; 
Pres. ; Meth. ; Friends’ ; 
R.  C. 

Wexford  to  Cork,  378. 
Whiddy  I.,  438. 

White  Abbey,  106. 

White  Knights,  349. 

White  R.,  71. 

White  Rocks,  122. 
Whitegate,  421, 

WHITEHEAD,  136. 

Hotels:  Whitehead ; 

Marine. 

Whiteiiouse,  106. 

White  Water,  86. 

WICKLOW,  314. 

Hotels  : Green  Tree ; 

Roche's ; Bridge. 

Car  to  Glendalough  in 
connection  with  10.16  a.m. 


train  from  Harcourt  St., 
Dublin. 

Banks:  Hibernian;  Na- 
tional. 

Churches:  Ch.  of  I.; 
Pres.;  Meth.;  Friends^; 
R.  C. 

Newspapers  : Wicklow 

News  - Letter  ; Wicklow 
People;  Wicklow  Star. 

Wicklow  Gap,  310. 

Wicklow  Head,  315. 

Wicklow,  Tour  through, 

293. 

Will  brook,  Stat.,  515, 

WlLLIAMSTOWN,  508. 

Windy  Arbour,  312, 

Witches’  Rock,  48. 

WOODEN  BRIDGE,  304. 

Hotel:  Wooden  Bridge 
(good),  trout  fishing. 

Car  to  Arklow  daily  on 
arrival  10.10  a.m.  train  from 
Harcourt  St. 

Woodford,  508. 

Woodlands,  211. 

Woodlawn,  226. 

Woods,  [29], 

Woodstock  (Co.  Kilkenny), 
377. 


Y. 

Yacht  Clubs,  3,  98. 

Yellow  Ford,  145,  170. 
Yellow  River,  48. 

Yellow  Steeple,  50. 

Yew  Trees,  146,  151,  214, 
245,  355,  395,  408,  462,  483. 

YOTJGHAL,  393. 

Hotels:  Green  Park 
(Miss  Murphy) ; Devonshire 
Arms. 

Lodgings. 

Steamer  to  Cappoquin. 
Banks  : Bank  of  Ireland ; 
Provincial. 

Churches  : Ch. of  I.  ; 

Meth. ; Indep.  ; Friends’ ; 
R.  C. 

Youghal  to  Mallow  and 
Caher,  404. 
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GOMPAGNIEdesMESSAGERIES  maritimes 

FRENCH  POSTAL  STEAMERS. 

DEPA  RTURES  FROM  MARSEILLES. 


MAIN  LINES. 

A 

B 

BRANCH  LINES. 
MAIN  LINE. 


Connecting  at 
Colombo  with 
the  China 
Main  Line  A. 


MAIN  LINES. 


BRANCH  LINES. 


INDIA.  CHINA.  JAPAN. 

Bombay  Direct 

(Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Bombay,! 

| Colombo,  Singapore,  Saigon,  Hong  I 
| Kong,  Shanghai,  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  j 

' Port  Said,  Suez,  Djibouti,  Colombo,  1 
I Singapore,  Saigon,  Hong  Kong,  I 
j Shanghai,  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  Yoko-  | 

' Colombo  toPondiclierry, Madras, Calcutta 

Singapore  to  Batavia 

' Singapore  to  Samarang  

Saigon  to  Tonquin  Ports 
l Saigon  to  Singapore 


AUSTRALIA  & NEW  CALEDONIA. 


Port  Said, 
mantle, 
Noumea 


Suez,  Colombo,  Fre- 
Melbourne,  Sydney, 


INDIAN  OCEAN  LINES. 

f Port  Said,  Suez,  Djibouti,  Zanzibar, 

| Mutsamudu  or  Moroni,  Mayotte, 

I Majunga,  Nossi-Be,  Diego-Suarez, 

<{  Tamatave,  Reunion,  Mauritius  ... 

Port  Said,  Suez,  Djibouti,  Aden,  Diego- 
Suarez,  Sainte-Marie,  Tamatave,  j 

Reunion,  Mauritius ...  J 

Diego-Suarez  to  Nossi-Be,  Analalave,  ! 
Majunga,  Maintirano,  Morundava,  ^ 
Ambokibe,  and  Tulear. 


! Every  28  days 


Every  28  days 


Every  28  days 


Every  28  days 
Every  Mail 
Every  28  days 
Every  Week 
Every  Mail 


Every  28  days 


10 th  of  each 
Month 


2 5th  of  each 
Month 

Connecting 
with  mail 
of  the  25th  of 
each  Month 


MEDITERRANEAN.— Weekly  departures  for  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Beyrout,  Syrian 
Ports,  Piraeus,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Black  Sea  (Odessa,  Novorossisk,  Batoum,  &c.). 
Fortnightly  for  Jaffa,  Salonica,  Syra,  Patras,  Snda  Bay,  and  Naples. 

DEPARTURES  PROM  BORDEA  UX. 

J For  Corunna,  Lisbon,  Dakar,  Rio  ) 

[ Janeiro,  Montevideo  & Buenos  Ayres  / Every  28  days 

(For  Vigo,  Lisbon,  Dakar,  Pernam-  j 

buco,  Bahia,  Rio  Janeiro,  Monte-  > Every  28  days 
video  and  Buenos  Ayres ) 


BRAZIL 

and 

RIVER  PLATE 


Offices. — Paris  : I,  RueVignon;  Marseilles:  16,  Rue Cannebiere ; Bordeaux  : 
0,  Allees  d’Orleans  ; London  : 97,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
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Anglo-American  fJile  Steamer  and  Hotel  Company, 

EXCUKSIOJSrS  FROM 

CAIRO  to  ASSOUAN  and  back, 

By  the  fine  modern  electric-lighted  Steamers  TWENTY  DAYS 

“PURiTAti”  “ MAYFLOWER ,”  and  “ VICTORIA.”  QN  THE  NILE. 

NEW  WEEKLY  RAPID  “EXPRESS  SERVICE”  FROM 

LUXOR  to  JLSSOTJILN  and  back, 

By  the  new,  andr  luxuriously  fitted  S.S.  “‘INDIANA.” 

EIGHT  DAYS’  TRIP  from  CAIRO  to  the  1st  CATARACTand  back  for  £13  5s. 

REGULAR  SERVICE  TO  THE  SECOND  tATARACT  AND  KHARTOUM. 

NEW  COMMODIOUS  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  AT  ASSOUAN. 

SAVOY  HOTEL, 

ISLAND  OF  ELEPHANTINE,  AT  THE  FIRST  CATARACT. 
Magnificent  situation.  Latest  sanitary  arrangements.  Standing  in  its  own  gardens, 
covering  eight  acres.  Electric  Lighted.  Every  modern  comfort,  convenience,  and  luxury. 

Dahabeahs  of  all  sizes  for  Family  Parties.  Small  Steamers  for  private  charter. 
Steam  Launches  for  Local  Excursions.  Steam  Tugs  for  towing  Dahabeahs. 
Steam  Barges  for  Freight  Transport. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  NILE  STE^Olf  HOTEL  COMPANY. 

_ CAIRO  OFFICES  AND  ADMINISTRATION: 

SHARIA  BOULAC,  Grand  Continental  Hotel  Buildings  (three  doors  from  corner). 
London  Office:  72,  Regent  Street,  W.  New  York  Office  : 111,  Broadway. 

Telephone.  Post  Box,  686.  Telegraphic  Address  : “ TRANSPORT,  CAIRO.” 

THE  H1CHLAND  RAILWAYr 

TIE  HIGHLAND  LINE  via  PERTH  * DUNKELD  is  the  KOVAL  MAIL  ROUTE 

AND  IS  THE 

DIRECT  AND  QUICKEST  TO  INVERNESS 

« AND  THE 

NORTHERN  HIGHLANDS  of  SCOTLAND. 

Express  Train  Service  from  England,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Perth,  with 
Through  Carriages  and  Sleeping  Saloons. 

Tourist  Tickets  are  issued  from  May  1st  to  October  31st,  available  for  return  up 
to  December  31st  from  the  principal  stations  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and 
passengers  hooking  to  Inverness  via  Dunkeld  can  make  a selection  from  a large 
number  of  delightful  Tours  from  Inverness,  tickets  for  which  are  issued  at  reduced 
fares. 

From  Aviemore  a new  and  direct  line  to  Inverness  via  Carr  Bridge  was  opened  in 
^November,  1898,  reducing  the  distance  between  Perth  and  Inverness  and  north 
thereof  by  26  miles,  and  shortening  the  time  on  the  journey  by  an  hour. 

The  scenery  on  the  route  of  the  Highland  Railway  from  Perth  in  the  South  to 
Wick  and  Thurso  in  the  North,  Kyle  of  Lochalsh  in  the  West,  Elgin,  Keith  and 
Buckie  in  the  East,  surpasses  in  interest  and  variety  that  of  any  in  the  Kingdom. 
For  times  of  trains,  fares,  lists  of  lodgings,  description  of  scenery,  and  other 
information,  see  the  Company’s  Time  Tables,  and  other  publications.  The  Traffic 
Manager  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  inquiry. 

Ask  fop  Tickets  via  DUNKELD. 

The  Railway  has  been  extended  to  Kyle  of  Lochalsh,  within  half  a mile  of  the 
Isle  of  Skye,  and  the  Highland  Railway  Company  have  opened  a comfortable  Hotel 
at  the  Railway  Terminus. 

The  Station  Hotel,  Inverness,  has  recently  been  renovated  and  refurnished, 
and  is  now  open  to  visitors. 

Inverness,  1902.-  T.  A.  WILSON,  General  Manager. 
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BELGIAN  STATE  RAILWAY 

And  MAIL  PACKET  SERVICE. 

LONDON  : 53,  Graeechurch  St.,  E.C.,  and  72,  Regent  St.,  W. 
DOVER : Northumberland  House,  and  also  on  the 
Admiralty  Pier. 

(Also  P.  Deprance,  66,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. — information  only.) 

Three  departures  daily  from  Dover  and  from  Ostend.  Combined 
Tour  Tickets  sold  at  nett  prices  for  any  route  over  the  Belgian, 
German,  Austrian,  Dutch,  and  Swiss  Railways.  Cheap  Excursion 
Tickets  at  less  than  Single  Fares.  Fifteen-day  Season  Tickets  over  the 
whole  of  the  State  Railways  of  Belgium. 

CHEAPEST  RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  in  the  WORLD. 

THE  KHEDIVIAL  MAIL  LINE  OF  STEAMERS. 

REGULAR  WEEKLY  SERVICES  BETWEEN 
Alexandria , Piraeus  (for  Athens),  Smyrna , Mitylene  and 
Constantinople , leaving  Alexandria  on  Wednesdays, 
Constantinople  on  Tuesdays ; and  to  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land, 
leaving  Alexandria  on  Saturdays  and  Port  Said  on  Sundays 
for  Jaffa,  Caiffa,  Saida,  Beyrouth,  Tripoli, 
Mersina  and  Alexandretta. 

Also  from  Suez  at  frequent  intervals  for  Red  Sea  Ports,  calling  at 
El-Tor  for  Sinai. 

For  fuller  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s  Office  at  Alexandria,  to  71, 
Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C.,  or  at  any  of  the  Company’s  Agencies. 

AMIENS  (FRANCE). 

HOTEL  DE  FRANCE,  D’ANGLETERRE,  AND  DE  L’EUROPE. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  close  to  the  Cathedral,  the  Museum,  and  other  Public  Buildings. 

Having  been  recently  newly  furnished,  it  offers  great  comfort.  Families  and  SiDgle 
Gentlemen  accommodated  with  convenient  Suites  of  Apartments  and  Single  Rooms. 
Omnibus  at  the  Station.  English  spoken. 

AMSTERDAM. 

AMSTEL  HOTEL 

THE  LARGEST  HOTEL  IN  THE  TOWN. 

Patronised  by  the  highest  class  of  English  Travellers. 

STRONGLY  RECOMMENDED  TO  FAMILIES. 

Every  Modern  Comfort,  combined  with  Moderate  Prices. 
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ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  ST.  ANTOINE. 

PLACE  VERTE,.  OPPOSITE  THE  CATHEDRAL. 
rjIHIS  excellent  First-class  Hotel,  which  enjoys  the  well- 
J-  merited  favour  of  Families  and  Tourists,  has  been  Newly  Furnished 
and  Decorated.  Great  Comfort,  Superior  Apartments,  and  Moderate 
Charges.  Elegant  Sitting,  Beading  and  Smoking  Rooms;  fine  Salle  a 
Manger , excellent  Table  d’Hote  and  choice  Wines. 

English,  American,  and  French  Papers. 

TXSZ.ZSPB[0]KrE. 

BATHS  IN  THE  HOTEL. 


ANTWERP. 


RUE  NATIONALE. 

Unrivalled  New  First-class  Hotel. 

Patronised  by  English  and  Americans. 


The  only  Hotel  in  the  town  with  Lift-Systeme  Stigler.  Close  to  the 
Cathedral,  Museums,  Red  Star  Offices  and  River.  120  Rooms  and  Saloons. 
Very  moderate  terms,  displayed  in  every  room.  Luggage  stored  for  any 
length  of  time  without  charge. 

A.  C.  BARDELLI,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 


ARLES  STTR  RHONE  (FRANCE). 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  FORUM. 

.First  Class.  Full  South.  Renowned  Kitchen  and  Cellars.  This  highly  reputed  establishment,  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  is  close  to  the  Roman  Amphitheatre  and  other  interesting  remains. 
Provided  with  Bath-rooms,  Telephone,  every  modem  comfort  and  sanitary  arrangement.  In  the 
Hotel  can  he  seen  a beautiful  Renaissance  Annexe,  with  a tower  and  splendid  view  of  the  Rhone 
country  and  Camargue.  The  family  speak  English.  Omnibus  meets  every  train. 

, MICHEL,  Proprietor,  Correspondent  of  Touring  Clubs. 

ARLES  SUR  RHONE  .(FRANCE). 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  NORD.-PINUS. 

First-class  Hotel  and  the  best  equipped  in  Arles.  (Recently  re-organised  by  new  Proprietor.) 
Only  Hotel  adjoining  Roman  Forum.  Only  entrance  to  Roman  Catacombs  in  the  Hotel.  Furnished 
with  all  modern  accommodation  and  sanitary  arrangements.  Telephone.  English  spoken. 
‘ Omnibus  meets  every  train.  Table  d’Hote.  Private  Dining  Saloons,  Smoking  Room,  etc. 

Every  Comfort  afforded  to  Families.  Moderate  Prices. 

Managing  Proprietor,  F.  BESSIERE. 


AVRANCHES. 

Grand  Hotel  de  France  et  de  Londres  Munis. 

The  most  frequented  and  the  most  comfortable.  Good  Cooking.  Renowned  Cellar.  Omnibus 
at  Station.  Comfortable  Apartments  for  Families.  English  Papers.  Splendid  Sculptures,  Louis 
XVI.  Carriages  for  Mont  St.  Michel.  Cook’s  Tourists’  Hotel. 

EMILE  PINEAIT,  Proprietor. 


MAPS,  CHARTS,  ATLASES  AND  GLOBES. 

A Catalogue  of  Maps,  Charts,  Atlases  and  Globes  published  and  sold  by  Edward 
Stanford,  with  an  Illustrated  Supplement  on  Methods  of  Map  Mounting,  and  a 
Geographical  Index.  110  pp.,  demy  8vo.  By  post,  2d.,  from 
EDWARD  STANFORD,  12, 13  & 14,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 
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BADEN-BADEN. 


Best  Position  in  Baden-Baden.  Proprietors,  GROSHOLZ  BROTHERS. 
T'HIS  is  one  of  the  finest-built  and  best-furnished  First- class 
A Hotels,  main  front  with  Morning  Sun,  situated  in  the  new  Promenade, 
opposite  the  new  General  Post  Office,  nearest  the  Kursaal  and  the  famous 
Frederic  Baths  and  Augusta  Baths ; it  commands  the  most  charming  yiews, 
and  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best  Hotels  in  Germany.  Principally 
frequented  by  English  and  American  Travellers.  Highly  recommended  in 
every  respect,  very  moderate  charges.  Table  d’Hote.  English  and  other 
Journals.  Beautiful  airy  Dining-Rooms,  Ladies’  Drawing-Room,  Reading 
and  Smoking  Rooms.  Pension.  Reputation  for  Best  Cooking  and  Wines. 

Electric  Light.  Hydraulic  Lift.  Bath  Rooms.  Sanitary  Arrangements  perfect. 


BADEN-BADEN. 

THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  AND  MOST  FASHIONABLE 
RESORT  IN  EUROPE. 


BADEN-BADEN  is  unrivalled  for  its  Summer  Climate,  deriving  its 
special  charm  from  its  picturesque  and  salubrious  situation  among  the 
lower  hills  of  the  Black  Forest.  Lovely  walks  and  drives.  International 
Races  and  Lawn  Tennis,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  Golf  Links  of 
Germany.  Good  Fishing,  Shooting,  and  various  other  Sports.  Splendid 
Conversation  House,  with  Concert,  Ball,  Reading,  Restaurant,  and  Society 
Rooms.  Excellent  Orchestra. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  IS  OPEN  THE  WHOLE  YEAR. 


Hot  Mineral  Springs,  specially  efficacious  for  the  Cure  of  Gout,  Rheu- 
matism, and  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver. 


NEW  GRAND  DUCAL  BATHING  ESTABLISHMENTS 

“THE  FREDERIC  BATHS”  & “EMPRESS  AUGUSTA  BATHS.” 


Unique  for  its  Perfection  and  Elegance. 


Mineral,  Pine,  Mud,  and  Medicinal  Baths  of  every  description.  Perfect 
Sanitation.  Magnificent  Hotels  and  Villas.  Excellent  Educational 
Establishments.  English  Church. 

All  information  at  the  Bureau  of  the  “ Cure  Committee .” 


BADEN-BADEN  . 

First-class  Hotel,  nearest  Conversation 
House  and  Bathing  Establish- 
ments. Large  Park. 


Elegant 
new  Building,  with 
all  improvements  up  to  date. 
Lifts,  Electric  Light,  Steam  Heating,  Private 
B1V11,  etc.  Ch  arges  Moderate.*  Pension. 

A.  ROSSLER,  Proprietor. 
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Highly  reputed  and  well  patronised  First-class  Family  Hotel,  combining  every  modern  comfort 
with  Reasonable  Terms.  Beautiful  Situation  in  the  most  elegant  part  of  Baden,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Lichtenthal  Avenue,  facing  Promenade,  Theatre  and  Conversation  House.  Splendid  /New 
Public  Rooms.  Central  Hot-Water  Heating.  Electric  Light.  Apartments  with  Bath.  Lift.  Large 
Garden.  Covered  Restaurant  Terraces.  Perfect  Sanitation.  Pension  Arrangements^  Open  all 
the  Year.  ADOLF  DURINGER,  Proprietor. 

Branch  House: — Hotel  des  Ambassadeurs,  Mentone. 


BA  BEN -BA  BEN. 

TERMINUS  HOTEL, 

Opposite  the  Railway  Station  ( left  hand). 
Fine  open  situation.  Modern  House  with 
Terrace  Restaurant.  Strictly  Moderate 
Charges.  Recommended. 


BASLE. 

HOTEL  HOFER. 

Good  MIDDLE  CLASS.  Opposite  the 
‘Railway  Station.  Every  modern  com- 
fort. Table  d’Hote  at  separate  tables. 
Terrace.  Terms  moderate.  Managed 
by  the  Proprietor,  A.  SCHIRRER. 


HOTEL  YICTORIA. 

Opposite  tUe  Central  Station. 

First-class  Family  Hotel  with  every  modern  comfort. 

Electric  Light  throughout.  Central  Heating  and  Lift.  Whilst  the  Central  Station  is  being  re- 
built, three  Omnibuses  will  convey  Passengers  to  this  Hotel.  Moderate  Terms. 

PAUL  OTTO,  ProirrietQi'. 

BALE  (BASLE). 

HOTEL  SCHWEIZERHOF. 

THIS  beautiful  FIRST-CLASS  ESTABLISHMENT  is  the  most  important  and  the  best 
situated,  opposite  the  Central  Station.  It  has  been  entirely  refurnished  and  fitted 
-with  the  .most  recent  improvements.  Vast  covered  Restaurant : Terrace.  Highlv 
recommended.  Terms  moderate.  HYDRAULIC  LIFT.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  CENTRAL 
HEATING.  Omnibus  at  Nation.  Managed  by  the  Proprietor,  E.  J.  GOETZINGER. 


iS&s 

BASLE. 

THREE  KINGS  HOTEL. 
(Hotel  des  Trois  Rois.) 

One  of  the  leading.  Continental  Hotels,  in  a quiet 
and  beautiful  situation,  with  large  balcony  and 
extensive  views  of  river  and  town. 

C Fluck,  Proprietor. 

BASLE. 

HOTEL  BERNERHQF, 

PARK. 

Finest  and  best  situated,  near  the  Central 
Station.  Comfortable  House.  Electric 
Light.  Very  Moderate  Charges. 

A.  Geilen kirch en,  Proprietor. 

BASLE. 

HOTEL  SCHRIEDER  ZUM 
DEUTSCHEN  HOF. 

Opposite  the  Baden  Kailway  Station.  Com- 
fortable Accommodation.  Moderate  Charges. 
Electric  Light.  ERNE>  Proprietor. 

BALLATER,  NEAR  BALMORAL, 

INVERGAULD  ARMS  HOTEL 

- (Principal,  and  only  licensed). 

Deeside  is  the  leading  fashionable  resort  in  Scotland.  Posting  in  all 
its  branches.  P WILLIAM  PROCTOR,  Proprietor. 

LAGO  MAGGIORE.]  BAVENO,  [SIMPLON  ROAD. 

GRAND  HOTEL  BEI.1LE  VUE. 

Finest  situation  on  the  Lake.  Large  Garden,  Lawn  Tennis,  Lift,  Railway  Booking 
Office,  diligence  and  Carriages  for  the  Simplon  Pass.  Steam  Heating  and  Electric 
Light  in  every  Room.  C.  PEBliETTI . 
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BAYEUX. 

HOTEL  DU  LUXEMBOURG. 

Reputed  the  best.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  close  to  the  Cathedral  and 
public  buildings.  Breakfast,  2 fr.  50  c. ; Dinner,  3 fr.  Rooms*  from  2 fr.  Table  d’H6te. 
Restaurant  a la  Carte.  Garden.  Billiard  Room.  Recreation  Ground.  Carriages  for 
Excursions.  ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 

BERLIN. 

HOTEL  DER  RE  ICHSHOF. 

70a,  WILHELMSTRASSE,  70a  (close  to  the  Unter  den  Linden). 

FIRST-  CLASS  HO  TEL.  ELEGANT  HOME  for  FAMILIES . 

Arrangements  made.  inclusive  terms. 

LEOPOLD  SCHWARZ,  Proprietor. 


Potsdamer  Platz.  * BERLIN,  W.  Leipziger  Platz. 

HOTEL  FURSTENHOF. 

Opposite  Potsdam  Railway  Station.  Close  to  Anhalt  Station.  Near  Thiergarten  and  Si&gesallee. 

Select  Quiet  Family  Hotel.  Every  Modem  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms. 
Central  Position.  Easy  Communication  with  all  Parts  of  the  Town. 

HENRY  QUITZ,  Proprietor. 

BERNE. 

BERNERHOF  HOTEL. 

This  beautiful  First-class  Establishment  is  the  most  important  and  the  best  situated  in  the  Town,  at  two 
minutes’  walk  from  the  Station,  and  close  to  the  House  of  Parliament.  It  is  surrounded  by  a beautiful 
garden  with  a large  terrace,  and  commands  a full  view  of  the  Alps.  Its  superior  interior  arrangements, 
the  comfort  of  its  Private  Apartments,  Public  Parlours,  Reading  Saloon,  etc.,  make  it  the  most  desirable 
residence  for  English  Families  and  single  Travellers.  Reduced  Prices  for  protracted  stays  and  in  Winter 
season.  Lift.  Electric  Light.  Billiard  Table. KRAFT  & SONS,  Proprietors. 

BIARRITZ. 

HOTEL  VICTORIA  AND  DE  LA  GRANDE  PLAGE. 

First-class  Hotel 9 Imperial  Grounds. 
rpHE  finest  situation,  opposite  the  British  Club  and  the  Grand  Casino,  on  the  way  to  the  Golf 
A Grounds;  Lawn  Tennis;  English  Library;  Lift.  150  Ro$ms  and  Salons  full  south  and  sea. 
Boulton's  Sanitary  Arrangements ; large  Garden  Verandah  ; Carriages  of  all  kinds ; Bath  Rooms ; 
Electric  Light;  Caloriftre.  J.  FOUKNEAU. 

BIDEFORD. 

Central  for  the  whole  of  North  Devon,  Westward  Ho,  Clovelly,  Hartland,  Bude, 
Ilfracombe,  and  Lynton. 

ROYAL  HOTEL.!  Overlooking  the  River 
HIGH  CLASS.  I Torri(Jge  and  Old  Bridge. 

Superbly  furnished  and  lofty  rooms.  Ventilation  and  Sanitary  arrangements  perfect.  Continental 
Courtyard.  Finest  Stabling  and  Coach-house  in  Devonshire.  Delightful  Winter  Resort. 

A portion  of  the  house  built  in  1688  by  an  old  merchant  prince  retains  its  magnificent  oak  Btaircase  and 
suite  of  rooms,  in  one  of  which  Charles  Kingsley  wrote  a portion  of  “ Westward  Ho.” 

B I DEFORD. 

NEW  INN  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Principal  Hotel  in  the  Town. 

Private  Sitting  Rooms,  with  excellent  views.  The  House  is  pleasantly  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  overlooking  the  River  Torridge,  and  other  Hotels.  It  is  well  known  for  its 
superior  accommodation  combined  with  moderate  charges.  Proprietor  of  and  Booking  Office  for  the 
Clovelly  and  Bude  Coaches  in  connection  with  the  L.  & S.  W.  Railway.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  Billiards, 
two  tables.  H.  ASCOTT,  Proprietor... 

“ ~ BLAIR  AT  H O L L . ! V 

ATHOLL  ARMS  HOTEL. 

ADJOINING  THE  STATION.  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

BLAIR  ATHOLL  is  much  the  nearest  and  most  central  point  from  which  to  visit  Killiecrankie, 
the  Queen’s  View,  Loch  Tummel,  Rannoch,  Glen  Tilt,  Braemar,  the  Falls  of  Bruar,  Garry  Tum- 
mel.  and  Fender ; the  Grounds  of  Blair  Castle,  etc. ; and  it  is  the  most  convenient-  Jesting  place 
for  breaking  the  long  railway  journey  to  and  from  the  North  of  Scotland. 

i>.  MACDONALD  & SONS,  Proprietors. 


Adjoining  the  Railway 
Station,  with  Private 
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B LO  I S. 

GRAND  HOTEL 

AND 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  BLOIS. 

(NEAR  THE  CASTLE  OF  BLOIS.) 

THIBAUDIER-GIGNON,  Proprietor. 

MOST  HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED  TO  FAMILIES. 
Baths , Central  Heating 9 Shoiver  Baths. 
Reading  Room.  Telephone.  Dark  Room  for  Photographers. 
STORAGE  FOR  MOTOR  CARS  AND  CYCLES. 

Carriages  for  Chambord  and  Environs.  English  spoken, 

Steam  Heating.  Lift,  BONN.  Electric  Light. 

GRAND  * HOTEL  ROYAL. 

Situation  without  Equal,  facing  Rhine,  seven  Mountains,  and  Landing  Pier.  Extensive 
English  Garden  overlooking  the  Rhine  Valley  as  far  as  Remagen.  First-class  French 
Cooking.  Wholesale  Wine  Merchant.  Advantageous  Arrangements  for  prolonged  stay. 
"Centre  for  Excursions.  F.  C.  EISENMENGER,  Manager. 

~ BORDIGHERA  (Riviera). 

THE  NEW  nT 

HOTEL  ROYAL 

Large  High-class  Hotel.  Full  South.  . Garden.  Terraces.  Grand 
situation  on  elevated  ground  commanding  finest  view  of  the  whole 
coast.  Electric  Light.  Lift.  Bath-rooms  on  each  floor.  Corridors 
and  public  rooms  heated  by  steam.  Sanitation  certified.  Every 

modern  appliance.  KUNZLER  & PALOMBI,  Proprs. 


HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE. 

Family  House.  Full  South.  Central  situation  in  a fine  garden  near 
railway  station.  Electric  Light  throughout.  Known  for  its  comfort 
and  good  cuisine.  Moderate  prices. 

Charles  Fornallaz  (Swiss),  Manager. 

An  Omnibus  for  the  two  Establishments  meets  all  trains  at  Bordighera  and 
at  Ventimiglia  Station  if  requested. 

MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK 

FOE 

NORTH  ITALY, 

With  Maps  and  Plans,  10S. 


BORDIGHERA: 
ALBRECHT’S  . . . 

GRAND  HOTEL  BRITANNIQUE. 

Large  Garden.  Good  Cookery. 

Moderate  Prices. 
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BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 


FIRST  CLASS.  Recommended  to  Tourists.  Select  Company.  Situated  in  the  most  • 
Central  part.  Choice  Cuisine  and  Wines.  Arrangements  made  for  a protracted  stay. 
Electric  Light  throughout.  Telephone.  Moderate  Charges.  80  Rooms. 

J.  BOUTON-DEPORT,  Proprietor. 


LA  BOURBOULE-LES-BAINS 

(France). 

GRAND  HOTEL  de  PARIS 

The  best  in  every  respect. 

Lift.  Electric  Light.  Telephone. 
Madame  LEQUIME,  Proprietress. 


LA  BOURBOULE-LES-BAINS 

(France). 

MEDICIS  & PALACE  HOTEL. 

Modern  Sanitary  System.  Very  comfortable. 
Electric  Light,  Telephone,  Lift,  Omnibus, 
Interpreter,  Baths,  Calorifere.  Lawn 
Tennis.  A.  SENNEGY,  Proprietor. 


BRUNSWICK. 

HOTEL  DEUTSCHES  HAUS. 

Prominent  Central  Location,  opposite  the  Dome  and  the  Castle 
Dankwarderode,  near  the  Residential  Palace  and  the  Theatre. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE.  NEWLY  BUILT. 

Openly  situated  on  three  sides.  Fireproof. 

EVERY  MODERN  COMFORT.  MODERATE  TERMS, 

ROBERT  SCHRADER. 


BRUNSWICK. 

SCHRADER’S  HOTEL. 

(FORMERLY  CISSEE.) 

OLD  RENOWNED  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

Every  Modern  Comfort.  Room  from  2 marks  upward. 
HOTEL  CARRIAGE  AT  ALL  TRAINS. 

. THE  DIRECTION. 


BRUNIG. 

HOTEL  KURHAUS  BRUN1G,  PENSION 

3400  Feet  above  the  Sea. 
Railway  Station  between  Lucerne  and 
Interlaken. 

Comfortable  Hotel.  Modern  Sanitation. 
SPLENDID  HEALTH  RESORT. 


BRUSSELS. 

GRAND  HOTEL,  CERNAY. 

Close  to  the  Railway  Station  for  Ostend,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Antwerp  and  Spa,  forming 
tbe  Corner  of  the  Boulevards  Botanique  et  du 
Nord.  Moderate  charges.  Baths  in  lbs  Hotel. 
Telephone,  64.  Electric  Light  throughout. 


BRUSSELS. 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

GRILL  ROOM.  AMERICAN  BAR.  HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED^ 

EVERY  MODERN  COMFORT  AT  MODERATE  PRICES. 

J.  CURTET  HUGON,  Manager. 
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BUDA  PEST. 

Grand  Hotel  Hungaria. 

First-class  Hotel.  Patronised  by  the  best  Society.  Most  agreeably  situated  on 
the  Danube,  opposite  theRoyal  Castle.  Panoramic  View.  Excellent  Cuisine, 
Cellar  and  Cafe.  Reading  Boom.  Lift.  Electric  Light. 

C.  J.  BURGEE,  Manager. 

BUXTON  HYDROPATHIC,  “ 

BUXTON,  DERBYSHIRE. 

Telegraphic  Ac/dress , “Comfortable,  Buxton.”  National  Telephone , No.  5. 

H.  LOMAS,  Managing  Director. 

260  ROOMS. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  ELEVATORS,  BATHS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Cinderella  Dance  each  Saturday  thi'oughout  the' year. 


D’ANGLETERRE,  ££$ 

Nos.  77,  79,  8i.  ®§liy 

fdRST-CLASS.  Situated  in  the  Centre  of  the  Town.  Rendezvous  of  the  best  Society. 

100  elegantly  Furnished  and  comfortable  Bed  Rooms  and  Sitting  Rooms.  Breakfasts 
a la  Carte.  Table  d’Hote  Breakfasts  at  3 francs;  Dinner  at  Table  d’Hote,  4 francs.  Suites 
of  Apartments  for  Families.  Electric  Light  throughout.  Baths.  Telephone.  


m 


HOTEL 

Rue  St.  Jean, 


# HOTEL 


CAEN. 

D9ESPAGME. 


"THIRST-CLASS.  V6ry  Comfortable.  Recommended  by  Baedeker’s 
, Guide.  Moderate  Charges.  Breakfast,  2s.  M.  ; Dinner,  2s.  8 d.y  wine, 
cyder,  and  soda  water  included  ; Bedroom  from  2s.  10 d.  The  Proprietor  speaks 
English  and  French  ; he  is  a Member  of  the  Cyclists’  Touring  Club,  London, 
and  Touring  Club  of  France.  E.  RENAUX,  Proprietor. 


CAIRO. 

MENA  HOUSE  HOTEL, 

AT  THE  PYRAMIDS. 
First-class  English  Family  Hotel.  Golf, 
Croquet,  Lawn  Tennis.  Quail  and  Snipe 
Shooting  Free.  Riding  Horses,  Donkeys, 
Camels  and  Desert  Carts.  Races. 
Terms:  13/-  to  20/-  inclusive. 


CANNES. 

Hotel  Pension  and  Villa  de  la  Tour. 

Well  situated.  West  end  . Cannes.  Highly- 
recommended  and  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  Family  Houses.  Arrange- 
ments for  short  or  long  stays.  Telephone. 
Tennis.  Electric  Trams  to  and  from  the  Town. 

E.  BENZ,  Proprietor. 


CAIRO. 

EDEN-PALACE-HOTEL  AND  HOTEL  KHEDIVIAL. 

First-class  Hotel , especially  built  for  <Xn  Hotel  in  1897,  with  all  the 
modern  improvements  and  every  comfort  of  home. 

Fireproof.  Exceptionally  fine  and  healthy  situation,  opposite  the  Tropical 
Esbekiel  Gardens,  close  to  the  Tramways  and  within  a few  minutes’  walk  of 
the  Railway  Station,  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices,  the  Opera  House,  and  the 
principal  Banks.  200  rooms  and  salons.  Drawing,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms. 
Winter  Garden.  The  most  of  the  rooms  full  south.  Restaurant.  American  Bar. 
Billiards.  Electric  Light  throughout.  Lift.  Perfect  sanitary  arrangements. 
Plans  and  Tariff  on  application.  Moderate  Charges. 

Telegraphic  Address : “ EDEN,  CAIRO.” 
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CANARY  ISLANDS. 

SANTA  CATALINA  HOTEL, 

LAS  PALMAS. 

Facing  the  Sea.  Surrounded  by  its  own  beautiful  gardens.  Sanitary  arrangements  perfect. 
Private  Sitting  Rooms  and  complete  Suites  of  Apartments.  Resident  English  Physician  and 
Nurse.  Near  English  Church,  Golf  Links,  Tennis,  Croquet,  &c.  Billiards,  &c.  Address— THE 
CANARY  ISLANDS  COMPANY,  Limited,  1,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

CARLSBAD. 

ROSCHERS  HOTEL. 

GOLDENER  SCHILD  AND  ZWEI  DEUTSCHE  MONARCHEN. 

With  Dependance,  ‘‘Haus  Weisser  Lowe.” 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  in  the  most  beautiful  location  of  the  town. 
200  Rooms  and  Saloons.  Concert  Garden,  large  Promenade  Garden. 
Remarkable  Dining  Saloon  with  large  Glass  Verandah.  Coffee  Saloon 
with  Newspapers  in  all  languages.  Concert  of  the  Concert  Band  twice 
a week.  Baths.  Carriages.  Omnibus.  Electric  Light.  Lift.  Telephone. 
Railway  Ticket  Office  and  Royal  Bavarian  Customs  Revision  in  the 
House.  F.  ROSCHER,  Hotelier. 


CARLSBAD. 

ANGER’S  HOTEL. 

This  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  offers  special  comfort  to  English  and 
American  Travellers. - 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND.  CHARGES  MODERATE. 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS. 

FIRST-CLASS  RESTAURANT.  Coffee  Room  and  American  Bar. 
Omnibus  at  the  Station.  Electric  Light.  Central  Heating  Apparatus. 

FRANCIS  ANGER. 

CARLSBAD. 

HOTEL  KONIGSVILLA 

AND  VILLA  TERESA. 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL,  prominent  central  location,  close  to 
the  Springs  and  Baths,  standing  in  its  own  grounds. 

DINING , SMOKING , AND  READING  ROOMS.  VERANDAH.  LIFT.  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  THROUGHOUT.  BATHS. 

April  and  May,  August  and  September— Reduced  Prices. 

Telegrams  “ Konigsvilla,  Carlsbad.” 

CARLSBAD. 

HOTEL  WURTTEMBERGER  HOF. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

Opposite  the  General  Post  Office  in  the  Market  Place.  Open  all  the 
year  round.  Lift.  Baths.  Electric  Light.  Morning  Sun.  Verandah. 

DANZER  & STADLER,  Proprietors. 
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BOHEMIA,  CARLSBAD,  AUSTRIA. 

Station  on  the  Buschtiehrader  Railway  and  the  Imperial  Austrian  State 
Railway.  Ordinary  services  from  all  the  large  towns  on  the  Continent. 
Express  and  Sleeping  Car  Services.  Trains  de  Luxe.  The  Orient 
Express  (Paris,  Constantinople)  ; the  Ostend  Express. 

CARLSBAD  is  situated  in  a romantic  Valley,  and  surrounded  by  extensive 
and  beautiful  Woods,  and  is  the  Premier  Alcaline  Mineral 
Bath.  Average  annual  temperature,  45*7°  F.  Average  summer 
temperature,  57*2°  F. 

16  Mineral  Springs,  varying  from  97*8°  F.  to  163*6°  F.  The  Sprudel 
and  the  Muhlbrunn  being  the  most  frequented. 


MAGNIFICENT  BATHING 

1901. 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 

51,000  BATHERS. 

THE  NEW  KAISERBAD 
IS  THE  MOST 

125,000  TOURISTS  AND 

REMARKABLE  IN  EUROPE. 

PASSING  VISITORS. 

The  Waters  of  Carlsbad  are  prescribed  for  disorders  of  the 
Stomach,  the  Intestines,  the  Spleen,  the  Liver,  the  Kidneys  and 
Urinary  Organs,  Hemorrhoids,  Gout,  Obesity,  Constipation,  and  (with 
great  success)  Diabetes. 

Four  Large  Bathing  Establishments,  fitted  with  the  latest  appli- 
ances, are  under  the  control  of  the  Municipality.  Mineral  baths, 
soft-water  baths  and  shower  baths,  iron-mud  baths,  steam  and  needle 
baths,  electric  bath,  massage,  carbonic  acid  baths.  Swedish  hydro- 
pathic and  medical  gymnastic  establishment  (Zander  system).  Bathing 
and  swimming  in  the  River  Eger. 


NUMEROUS  FIRST-CLASS  HOTELS 

AND  OVER  1,000  PENSIONS  & VILLAS 

Replete  with  every  Modern  Comfort. 

Electric  Light  and  the  Incandescent  Light  system.  Separate  Water  Supply 
system  for  drinking  and  household  purposes.  Nearly  all  wood  and 
asphalte  paving.  Newly  constructed  drainage  system. 

Theatres,  Orchestral  and  Vocal  Concerts,  Military  Band,  Dancing, 
Riding  School,  Lawn  Tennis,  Horse  Races. 

A network  of  charming  walks  and  drives  of  over  62  miles  in  the  mountains 
and  woods,  surrounding  the  town,  affording  many  splendid  views. 

Information  and  Descriptive  Famphlet  on  application  to  the  Town  Council. 
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CARLSBAD. 

HOTEL  BRISTOL 

With  Dependance:  VILLA.  VICTORIA. 

FIKST-CLASS  HOTEL,  best  location,  close  to  Springs  and  Baths. 
Standing  in  its  own  grounds. 

MUCH  FREQUENTED  BY  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICANS. 
Dining,  Smoking,  and  Reading  Rooms. 

VERANDAH.  LIFT.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  THROUGHOUT.  BATH. 

Telegrams “Bristol,  Carlsbad.” 

CARLSBAD,  BOHEMIA. 


FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE, 

With  every  comfort  of  modern  times. 

IN  THE  BEST  PART  OF  THE  TOWN  AND  NEXT 
TO  THE  SPRINGS  AND  BATHS. 

EXCELLENT  TABLE.  LIFT.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  TELEPHONE. 

Telegrams:  “KROH,  CARLSBAD.” 


CHAMONIX. 

HOTEL  ROYAL  et  de  SAUSSURE 

First-class.  Unrivalled  Position.  Large  Garden  and  Terraces.  Magnificent  View  of 
Mont  Blanc.  Terms  for  a stay  from  9 Francs.  Mrs.  EXNER  is  English. 

E.  EXNER,  Proprietor. 


CHAMONIX. 

CENTRAL  HOTEL. 

Very  good  Second-class  Hotel,  well  situ- 
ated. Moderate  terms.  Pension.  English 
spoken  thoroughly. 

J.  COUTIET,  Proprietor. 


CHAMONIX. 

HOTEL  PENSION  BALMAT. 

Place  de  l’Eglise. 

Splendid  view  of  Mont. Blanc.  Special  terms 
for  prolonged  stay.  Breakfast  and'  Dinners  at 
anytime.  Bedrooms  from  1.50 fr.  Bath  Rooms. 
Dark  Room  for  Photography,  English  and 
German  spoken.  Very  moderate  terms.  Pen- 
sion Terms  for  Families. 

CAROLINE  C.  BALMAT,  Proprietress. 


COLOGNE. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK 


M0N0P0L  HOTEL. 

Near  Dom  and  Station. 

Most  Comfortable  House  in  Cologne. 


FOR 

SWITZERLAND, 

With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Two  Vols.,  6s.  each. 


COLOGNE. 

HOTEL  CONTINENTAL. 

First-class  new  Hotel.  Overlooking  the  Cathedral  Square,  and  adjoining  the  Central 
Station.  All  modern  improvements.  Electric  Lighting  throughout.  Lift,  kc.  Best  Wines, 
Cooking,  and  Attendance.  Rooms  from  Mk.  2.60. 

FRITZ  OBERMEIT,  Proprietor. 
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CONSTANTINE  (ALGERIA). 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Situated  in  the  Centre  of  the  Town.  Highly  recommended  for  its 
Comfort  and  Good  Management  by  Travellers  and  Tourists.  Interpreter 
and  Omnibus  meet  all  Trains.  Telephone.  Baths.  *Hotel  Coupons 
accepted.  _ 

MAURICE  COULOT,  Proprietor. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LONDRES. 

HOTEL  BRISTOL. 

GRAND  HOTEL  D’ANCLETERRE  & ROYAL 

(J. ' MIS  SIB  IE). 

HOTEL  BYZANCE, 

All  these  First-class  Hotels  have  glorious  views,  and  are  replete  with 
every  modern  comfort.  Drainage  and  Sanitary  Arrangements  on  English 
Principles.  First-class  French  and  English  Cuisine. 

L.  ADAMOPOULOS,  Proprietor. 


COPENHAGEN. 

HOTEL  K0NIG 


COPENHAGEN. 

von  DANEMARK. 


FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 


With  103  elegantly  furnished  Rooms  and  Saloons  from  2 Kr.  upwards.  Preferred  by  the 
travelling  public  because  of  its  central  and  open  location,  overlooking  the  King’s  Square. 
In  the  Hotel,  large,  newly  furnished,  only  VIENNA  CAFE,  with  Restaurant  and  Con- 
fectioner’s Shop— in  Summer  with  Tables  and  Chairs^ in  the  open  air.  Large  selection  of 
German,  French  and  English  Newspapers.  German  Waiters.  Moderate. Prices.  Electric 
Light.  Lift.  Table  d’hote  at  4 o’clock.  Sample  Rooms  for  travelling  Salesmen.  Latest 
Sanitary  Appliances.  Hotel  Omnibus  at  the  Railroad' Depot. 


R.  KLUM,  Proprietor. 


Vestre  Boulevard.  COPENHAGEN.  Vestre Boulevard. 


First-class  House,  newly -built,  two  minutes  from  the  Terminus  and  Tivoli. 
100  comfortable  rooms  from  2 Kr.  upwards,  including  electric  light  and 
service.  Lift.  Excellent  Dinners  at  2 Kr.  Baths.  Beautiful  reading-room.  Cafe 
and  Restaurant.  Porter  at  all  trains.  P.  NIELSEN,  Director. 

COPENHAGEN. 

CSIffTRiLXa  HOTRL,  Raadhuspladsen  16. 

First-class  House.  Newly  fitted  with  every  comfort  of  modern  times.  Situate  one 
minute  from  Central  Railway  Station,  opposite  Tivoli.  First-class  Restaurant  and 
highfx-elegant  Cafe  “Paraphen.”  Genuine  Pilsen  and  Munich  Beer  from  cask. 
Rooms,  including  electric  light  and  heating,  from  Kr.  2 upwards.  Porter  at  Railway 
Station.  Moderate  terms.  PAUL  MOLLER,  Proprietor. 
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COUTANCES. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  FRANCE. 

Centre  of  the  town.  First  - class 
House.  Recommended  to  Families. 
Member  of  the  French,  Belgian,  and 
English  Touring  Clubs.  Omnibus 
meets  all  Trains. 


May* 

COUTANCES. 

HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE. 

Refurnished  with  every  comfort.  Re- 
commended to  Families.  Moderate  Prices. 
Omnibus.  Storage  for  Cycles.  Correspon- 
dent English  Touring  Club.  BRIENS. 


DINARD. 


10  Hours  from  Southampton 
(via  Saint-Malo). 

m 

The  Most  Fashionable  Summer  and  Winter  Resort  in  the 
WEST  OF  FRANCE.  Noted  for  its  Mild  Climate  in  Winter. 

GOLF,  TENNIS,  CRICKET,  CYCLING,  ETC. 

JOHN  LE  COCQ,  Banker,  House  and  Estate  Agent. 

DINARD.  IS~-  DINAN-PARAME. 


LIFT. 


DRESDEN,  ALT.  electric  light. 


HOTEL  BRISTOL 

Real  English  jSf»me  Comforts.  Great  Luxury.  Patronised  by 
English  Families.  - G.  WENTZEL,  Proprietor. 


Jiaths. 


DREsDEJN^ 


Lift. 


'S  HOTEL v \0Fjrst  Class). 


Splendidly  situated  ih  the  centre  of  the  Town,  with  a beautiful  view  on  the  ZwT£&S£r»  ^th 
Museums  and  Picture  IGallery,  opposite  the  Royal  Opera,  Royal  Castle  with  Green  .Vault,  B°st 
Office.  Bruhl  Terrace,  and  nearly  all  the  places  of  interest.  The  House  is  Heated  by  StetT1 
throughout.  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Electric  Light.  Pension  Arrangements.  Moderau^ 
Charges.  BERNHARD  WEBER,  Proprietor. 

DRESDEN.  ~ 

“THE  CONTINENTAL.” 

New  First-class  Hotel,  with  every  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Opposite 
Central  Station.  Finest  part  of  Dresden.  Pension. 

MAX  OTTO,  Proprietor. 

DUBLIN. 

Charming  situation,  overlooking  Stephen's 
Green  Park.  Most  Central  Position. 

Moderate  Charges 


— hotel. 

Electric  Light.  Hydraulic  Passenger  Elevator. 


BATH  EMS. 


EMS. 

“THE 


ROEMERBAD.’ 


United  Hotels  and  Jiaths , 

PRINCE  OF  WALES  OF  PARIS  AND  ROEMERBAD. 

First-class  Family  Hotel.  Beautifully  situated  on  the  left  river  side,  just  opposite  the 
Kursaal  and  Kurgarten.  Baths.  Inhaling  Institution.  Lift.  Electric  Light 
throughout.  Large  Garden. CHARLES  PUCKER,  Proprietor. 
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EMS. 

jsjdems.  HOTEL  BRISTOL. m™s- 

Opposite  the  Royal  Baths  and  Park.  In  the  best  part  of  the  Town. 
Pension.  Moderate  Charges.  Hotel  Bristol  is  quite  an  English  House. 
" E.  S A PONY,  Proprietor. 

ENGELBERG.. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  ENGELBERG  (3200  ft.  high),  near  Lucerne. 

Season  15th  May—  30th  September. 

HOTEL*  SONNENBERG. 

rPHE  property  of  Mr.  H.  AMSLER-DRESSELLI.  Summer  stay 
-i-  unrivalled  by  its  grand  Alpine  scenery.  Clear  bracing  air,  equable  temperature. 
Recommended  by  the  highest  medical  authorities.  The  HOTEL  SONNENBERG,  in  the 
finest  and  healthiest  situation  facing  the  Titlis  and  the  Glaciers,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable and  best  managed  hotels  in  Switzerland.  Lawn  Tennis  Ground.  Excellent  and 
central  place  for  sketching,  botanising,  and  the  most  varied  and  interesting  excursions. 
The  ascent  of  the  Titlis  is  best  made  from  here.  Shady  Woods.  Vapour  and  Shower  Baths. 
Waterspring  6°  R.;  200  Rooms.  Pension  from  £2  8s.  a \yeek  upwards.  Because  of  its  so 
sheltered  situation  specially  adapted  for  a stay  in  May  and  June.  Resident  English 
Physician,  M.  D.  Balzer.  Manager — J.  H U GI. 

ENGELBERG,  SWITZERLAND. 

KURHAUS  HOTEL  TITLIS. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  best  situated  in  the  valley,  in  the  middle  of  an 
extensive  garden.  240  Beds.  Large  sitting-rooms.  Lift.  Electric 
Light  in  all  the  rooms.  English  Chapel  in  the  garden.  Good 
attendance.  Moderate  charges.  Cook's  tickets  taken.  Open  from  1st  May 
until  1st  October. 

GRAND  HOTEL  AND  KURANSTALT. 

* 

This  new  First-class  Hydropathic  Establishment,  with  250  Beds,  two  Lifts, 
Electric  Light  in  all  the  rooms,  Central  Heating,  opposite  to  the  Hotel  Titlis, 
will  be  open  on  the  1st  June.  The  building  is  fitted  up  on  the  most  recent 
hygienic  principles.  The  various  medical  appliances  fulfil  the  utmost 
demands  of  modern  science  and  furnish  everything  necessary  for  hydropathic, 
mechanical  and  electric  treatment.  For  illustrated  prospectus  and  tariff 
please  apply  to  the  Proprietor,  Ed.  CATTANI. 

EXETER,  DEVONSHIRE. 

POPLE’S  NEW  LONDON  HOTEL 

PATRONISED  BY  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

Adjoining  Northernhay  Park  and  near  the  Cathedral. 
Charming  covered  Continental  Courtyard  as  Lounge. 

Famed  for  its  Cuisine  and  Wines. 

Table  d’Hote.  Night  Porter.  Hotel  Omnibuses  and  Cabs. 
POSTING  ESTABLISHMENT. 


o 
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ENGELBERG,  SWITZERLAND 


WELL  KNOWN  HOTEL  WITH  GOOD  ACCOMMODATION,  CONTAINING  100  BEDS. 

Conversation  Saloon,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Electric  Light.  Baths.  Pension  : 
6£  to  8^  frs.  a day,  everything  included.  Reduced  prices  in  May,  June  and  September, 
Omnibus  at  Railway  Station.  Frz.  WYRSCH-CATTANI,  Manager. 

FRAN  KFORT-ON-TH  E-MAIN. 


Opposite  the  Central  Railway  Station. 
FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL.  % 

Lift.  Electric  Light.  Steam  Heating. 

K.  FRANK,  Proprietor. 


FRAN  KFORT-ON-TH  E-MAIN.' 

QRMIO  HOTtVi  HKHONMi. 

(OPPOSITE  THE,  CENTRAL  RAILWAY  STATION.) 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

Moderate  Charges . Tariff  in  Every  Room. 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  LIFT. 

J.  FECHT,  Proprietor. 

FRAN  KFORT-ON-TH  E-MAIN. 

GRAND  HOTEL*  CONTINENTAL 

(Opposite  the  Central  Railway  Station). 

First-class  Family  Hotel.  Every  Modern  Comfort.  Moderate  Charges.  Highly 
recommended  to  English  and  American  Families. 

R.  GERSTENBRAND,  Proprietor. 

FRAN  KFORT-ON-TH  E-MAIN. 

HOTEL  PRINZ  HEINRICH. 

Opposite  the  Central  Railway  Station.  Quietly  situated  in  a large  shady  garden. 
60  R6oms.  Steam  Heating.  Electric  Light.  Good  Beds.  Large  Restaurant.  Full 
Board  from  5 shillings  a day.  NO  EXTRAS. 

WILLIAM  BOPP,  Proprietor. 


FECAMP,  NORMANDY. 

Grand  Hotel  des  Bains 
and  de  Londres. 

First-class  Hotel,  on  the  Beach.  The  most 
important  facing  the  Sea,  near  the  Casino 
and  the  Jetty.  Moderate  Charges.  Telephone. 
English  spoken.  Open  June  15  to  October  1. 


FRANZENSBAD. 

HOTEL  BRISTOL 

First-class  Comfortable  Hotel. 
B.  KRAUS,  Proprietor. 


FRANZENSBAD. 


1 06-1 08,  SA LZQ  UJSLLSTBASSE , 

Newest  large  Hotel  and  Pension,  with  elegant  Dining  and  Reading  Rooms.  Own 
Park  with  Lawn  Tennis  Ground.  Patronised  by  members  of  Imperial  and  Royal 
Families  and  by  the  aristocracy.  Under  personal  management  oi  the  Proprietor. 

T.  F.  KOFP.  Hof-Hotelier. 
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FREJJDENSTADT . (2,600  feet  above  sea.y 

BLACK  FOREST  HOTEL 

RAIL  WA  Y-LINE— STUTTGART,  OFFENB  URG, STRASB  URG. 
T7IRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  in  most  healthy  position  on  a charming  hill,  in  the  middle  of  a 
I-  beautiful  Park.  Electric  'Light.  Lawn  Tennis.  Sanitary  Arrangements  Perfect. 
Best  centre  for  excursions.  ERNEST  LUZ,  Junior,  Proprietor. 


FREIBURG  (in  Breisgau,  Baden). 

EUROPE  HOTEL. 

New^irst-class  Hotel. 

Close  to  Station,  in  be>t  situation ; surrounded 
by  gardens.  Electric  Light.  Steam'Heating. 

E.  BURKARDT,  Proprietor. 


GENEVA., 

HOTEL  PENSION  FLEISCMAM 

Rond  Point  de  Plainpslais. 

Near  the  Bastion  Park.  Fine  situation. 
MODERATE  CHARGES. 
Electric  Light.  Baths. 


GENEVA. 

HOTEL  NATIONAL.  HOTEL  DES  BERGUES. 
HOTEL  METROPOLE. 

These  three  First-class  Houses,  in  finest  situation  on  the  Lake,  have  every 
modern  comfort. 

OTEL  DU  LAC  r-Best  Second-class  House. 


THE  HAGUE,  HOLLAND. 


HOTEL  DE  LUXE.  1 HOTEL  DE  LUXE. 

THE  First  and  Largest  in  the  Town.  Entirely  Refurnished.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  and  facing  the  Royal  Theatre.  Two  minutes  from 
the  Wood.  Electric  Trathway  for  Scheveningen  passes  the  Hotel.  Electric 
Light.  Intercommunal  Telephone.  Splendid  Saloons  and  Apartments 
with  every  modern  comfort.  Baths  and  Hair-dressing  Saloon  in  the  Hot-ef.. 
English  Sanitary  System.  Doctor  attached  to  the  Hotel.  Carriages  and 
Riding  Horses.  Excellent  Cuisine  and  choice  Wines.  Concert  at  Dinner. 
Elegant  Hall  and  Saloons  for  Soirees  and  Balls.  Omnibus  meets  every  train, 

HALLER,  Director. 


HANOVER. 

HOTEL  ROYAL. 

FIRST-CLASS  FA'MILY  HOUSE. 

Patronised  by  Royalty  and  best  English  and 
American  Society. 

OPPOSITE  THE  STATION.  ALL  MODERN  COMFORTS. 


HAVRE. 

HOTEL  FRASCATI. 

Only  Hotel  facing  the  S?a. 

, 300  Rooms  and  Salons. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 


STANFORD’S  COMPENDIUM 

OF 

Geography  and  Travel 

[New  Issue).  ■ 

IN  TWELVE  VOLUMES,  15/-  each 
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HANOVER. 

CONTINENTAL  HOTEL. 

First-class  Hotel.  Finest  Situation,  opposite  the  Royal  Theatre. 
Entirely  rebuilt  and  refurnished  with  every  modern  comfort.  150 
specially  high  and  airy  Rooms  and  Saloons.  Eleetric  Light  throughout. 
Ladies’,  Reading,  and  Smoking  Saloons. 

ELECTRIC  OTIS  LIFT.  BATHING  ROOMS  ON  EACH  FLOOR. 
Favourite  Residence  of  English  and  American  Families.  Pension  the 
whole  year.  Moderate  Charges.  Careful  attendance,  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  the  Manager. 

HEIDELBERG! 

HOTEL  SCHRIEDER. 

FIRST-CLASS  Hotel,  nearest  to  ttie  Station.  Large  Garden  with  covered  Verandah. 

All  Visitors’  Rooms  face  the  Garden.  Oldest  Hotel  in  the  town,  entirely  renovated. 
Rooms  from  2 ’50  to  5 marks,  including  light  and  attendance.  Arrangements  made  for 
prolonged  stay. O,  SUTTERLIN,  New  Proprietor. 

HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

First-class  Hotel  in  every  respect.  Surrounded  by  Gardens.  Exceedingly  well 
situated.  Beautiful  Verandah  and  large  Garden  at  the  back  of  the  House. 
Advantageous  arrangements  made  with  Families  intending  a longer  stay. 
Central  Hot-Water  Heating.  * Electric  Light.  Highly  recommended. 

CAUL  MULLER,  Proprietor. 


HILDESHEIM. 

HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE. 

Situated  in  the  Centre  of  the  Town.  Baths  in  the  house. 
Omnibus  at  the  Station.  Central  Heating  Apparatus.  50  Booms 
and  Saloons,  fitted  up  with  every  comfort  of  modern  times. 
English  Newspapers.  C.  HEERDT. 


AN  IDEAL  POSITION. 

II.FRACOMBE  HOTEL. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  AND  ONLY  HOTEL  ON  THE  SEA  SHORE. 
rpHE  Finest  Private  Marine  Esplanade  in  ihe  Kingdom.  Unrivalled  Sea  Frontage  and  open  Surroundings, 
Grounds,  Five  Acres.  250  Apartments.  Tennis,  Croquet,  Bow's,  Golf.  Elegant  Salle  k Manger.  Drawing, 
Reading.  Smoking  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Sumptuous  Lounge  Hall.  Passenger  Lift.  Moderate  Tariff.  Terms 
en  pension.  There  is  attached  to  the  Hotel  one  of  the  Largest  Sea-watir  Swimming  Baths  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (the  temperature  of  which  is  regulated).  Also  well-appointed  Private  Hot  and  Cold  Sea  and 
Fresh  Water  Baths,  Douche,  Shower,  See.  H.  RUSSELL  GROVER,  Manager, 

The  Ilfracombe  Uotel  Co.,  Ltd,  To  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed. 


ILFRACOMBE. 


FIRST-CLASS  BOARDING  HOUSE. 

Grand  Sea  Views.  42  Bedrooms.  Comfort,  Sociability,  Good  Cooking. 
Finest  Drawing-room  in  Town.  Billiards.  Bijou  Guide  gratis. 

W.  B.  FOSTER,  Proprietor. 
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Thirty-one  hours  from  London,  via  Arlberg,  to  Innsbruck.  Through  tickets 
and  luggage  registered  through.  Twenty-three  hours  from  Paris. 


The  beautiful  and  sheltered 
situation  of  INNSBRUCK  renders 
it  a very  agreeable  place  of  resi- 
dence all  the  year  round.  In 
Spring  as  well  as  in  autumn  it  is  especially 
to  be  recommended  as  a stopping  place 
between  the  different  watering  places. 
It  is  also  to  be  recommended  after  a 
sojourn  at  the  sea-side. 

INNSBRUCK  is  the  centre  from  which 
many  splendid  excursions  can  be  made 
in  every  direction,  and  of  any  length. 
Attractive  walks  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  and  the  different 
elevations. 

The  climate  in  Winter— dry,  strengthening , 
sunny , free  from  cold  winds  and  fogs— has 
attracted  manywisitors  of  late  years,  and 
among  those  who  have  found  the  greatest 
relief  are  weak,  convalescent,  nervous, 
appetiteless,  and  sleepless  persons. 

N.B. — University,  Grammar,  Music,  and 
other  schools.  Private  Lessons  of  every 
kind  are  available,  so  that  studies  can  be 
continued  and  the  education  of  children 
carried  on. 


HOTEL  TYROL. 

FIRST-  CLASS 
HOTEL. 

(Opposite  the  Railway  Station.) 

CARL  LANDSEE,  - 

Proprietor. 

HOTEL 

DE  L’EUROPE. 

First-class 

Establishment. 

Affords  every  Modern  Comfort. 

Electric  Light  in 
Every  Room. 

STEAM  AND  OTHER  BATHS. 
Anton  Hanreich,  Proprietor. 

HOTEL 

GOLDENE  SONNE 

(Opposite  the  Station). 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

RENOWNED  FOR  ITS  SUPERIOR 
CUISINE  AND  WINE. 

“Restaurateur”  of  the  South 
Railway  Station. 

CARL  BEER,  Proprietor. 

HOTEL  KREID, 

(Next  the  Station.) 

SECOND  CLASS. 


The  above  Hotel  offers  Pension 
at  the  most  moderate  terms  for 
the  Winter  Season,  according  to 
rooms,  from  fl.3  upwards,  rooms 
included. 

RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDES  of  INNSBRUCK  sent  on  application,  by  the 
Proprietors  of  above  Hotels,  free  of  charge. 


■*0*" 
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INTERLAKEN. 


GRAND  HOTEL  GRAND  HOTEL 

Victoria.  Jungfrau. 


First-class.  Unrivalled  for 
its  great  comfort.  350  Rooms. 
20  Saloons.  Electric  Light 
throughout.  Central  Heat- 
ing*. Lawn  Tennis  Grounds. 
Concerts.  Balls.  First-class 
Restaurant.  Autocar  Shed. 

THE  MANAGER. 


First-ciass. 


throughout, 


Electric  Light 
2 00  Rooms. 
10  Saloons.  Rooms  from 
Three  Francs.  First  - class 

Restaurant.  Grill-room. 

THE  MANAGER, 


INTERLAKEN. 


SCHWEIZERHOF— HOTEL  SUISSE. 


THIRST  CLASS.  Best  position  on  the  Grand  Promenade.  Splendid  views  of  Jungfrau  and  Alps. 
r Lift;  Electric  Light;  Central  Heating.  Apartments  and  Rooms  with  private  l)aths.  rirst- 
class  Restaurant.  Terrace.  Personally  conducted  by  the  Proprietors,  E.  STRUBIIS  & v\  IK  Hi. 


— ■--- — _____ 
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INTERLAKEN. 

RUGEN  HOTEL,  JUNGFRAUBLICK. 

Not  to  lie  confounded  ivith  HOTEL  JUNGFRAU. 

Highly  respected  and  fashionable  First-class  Family  Hotel.  Situated  in  the  highest  and 
healthiest  part  of  Interlaken.  Beautiful  views  of  the  Glaciers  and  the  Lakes.  Very  quiet 
position.  Dust-free.  Extensive  walks  in  a large  fir-tree  forest.  Lift.  Electric  Light  in  all 
the  rooms.  Open  from  May  to  October.  J.  OESCH-MULLER,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

~ INTERLAKEN.  “ 


CLOSE  TO  CENTRAL  STATION. 

Splendid  View.  Electric  Light.  Large  Garden. 
TERMS  MODERATE. 


INTERLAKEN. 


INTERLAKEN. 


Grand  Hotel 
M6tropole. 

INTERLAKEN. 

Parc  Hotel  Pension  Ober. 


Grand  Hotel  des  Alpes. 

Opposite  the  Jungfrau.  Best  Position.  First 
class  Family  Hotel.  Pension.  200  Beds.  Mode- 
rate Terms.  Personally  conducted  by  the  Pro- 
prietor, T.  MATTX. 


I SC  H L (Austria). 

(SALZKAMERGUT.) 

HOTEIt  GOIiDEpS  I$EUZ. 


Central.  Finest  Views.  Quiet  and  free 
from  dust.  Large  Park.  Managed  by 
the  Proprietors. 


Facing  the  Imperial  Villa.  Most  favourably 
known  Hotel. 

FRED.  EDLINGER,  Proprietor 

(Naturalized  English  Subject). 


KISSINGEN,  SPA. 


Completely  Reconstructed  and  Renewed. 

English  and  American  Residence.  Electric  Light  in  every  room.  Electric  Lift. 
Excellent  Sanitary  Arrangements.  Baths. \ Large  Garden. 

Fine  Open  Situation  opposite  the  Springs  and  Kur  Garden.  140  Rooms. 

~ KISSINGEN,  SPA. 

HOTEL  VICTORIA  & KAISERHOF. 

FUtST-CtoASS  HOTEL. 

Unrivalled  for  its  open  situation— opposite  the  Kurgarden  and  Springs.  All  modem  comfort 
and  sanitary  arrangements.  Electric  Light  and  Lift.  Beautiful  own  Garden.  200  Booms  and 
Salons.,  Especially  patronised  by  English  and  American  Visitors. 

KONIGSWINTER  (Petersburg),  Rhine. 

HOTEL  ON  THE  PETERSBERC 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  mountains  of  the  Siebengebirge. 

Entirely  new  building  and  every  comfort.  Airy  lodging-rooms  and  Saloons  with  a fine 
view,  large  dining  and  restaurant  rooms.  Electric  Light.  Large  plateau  with  forest  and 
parks,  and  beautiful  shady  promenades.  Magnificent  views  in  greater  variety  than  from 
any  other  point  of  the  Seven  Mountains.  Every  Wednesday,  Free  Military  Concert.  Table 
d’Hote  at  1 o’clock;  Dinners  and  Suppers  at  any  hour.  Acknowledged  good  cuisine  and 
choice  wines.  Post  and  Telegraph  in  the  house. 

Wwe.  PETER  JOS.  NELLES,  Proprietress. 
Address  fjr  letters  and  telegrams:  Nelles,  Petersberg  (Rhine).  Communication 
with  Kdnigswinter  directly  by  a Cog-wheel  Railway V Corresponds  with  all  trains  of  the 
State  Railway  and  Steamers. 
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KREUZNACH. 

HOTEL  ORANIEN HOF  (First  Class). 

I FINEST  Situation  in  its  own  extensive  grounds;  a well-known  and  extensively  patronised 
Establishment.  Visited  by  Royalty.  Every  English  comfort.  Electric  Light.  Lift. 
Lawn  Tennis.  Conversation,  Reading  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Mineral  Baths. 

MODERATE  CHARGES. 

H.  D.  ALTEN  (formerly  at  Meurice's,  Paris). 

LISBON. 

BRAGANZA  HOTEL. 

ry HIS  FIRST-CLASS  well-known  FAMILY  HOTEL,  lately  renovated  by  the  Royal 
1 House  of  Braganza,  and  fitted  up  by  the  new  Proprietor,  Victor  C.  Sassetti,  is 
highly  recommendable  for  its  large,  airy,  and  comfortable  Apartments,  commanding  the 
most  extensive  and  picturesque  views  of  the  River  Tagus,  as  well  as  of  Lisbon.  Superior 
Cuisine  and  carefully  selected  Wines.  _ 


FIRST  - CLASS  HOTELS. 

IN  THE  BEST  SITUATION  ON  THE  LAKE  AND  PROMENADE. 

6 0 0 SZSD  S. 

Private  Bath  Rooms.  Lift  and  Electric  Light  in  bothjioteis. 

ARRANGEMENT  EN  PENSION  WITH  PROTRACTED  STAY 
(EXCLUSIVE  OF  JULY  AND  AUGUST). 

SCHWEIZERHOF  OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 

WITH  GOOD  WARMING  SYSTEM. 

Proprietors:  HAUSER  BROTHERS. 
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LUCERNE.  “ # 

HOTEL  DU  LAC. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

Magnificent  Establishment,  recently  enlarged  by  a New  Wing  of  100  Rooms. 
300  Beds.  Splendid  situation  on  the  Lake,  where  the  River  Reuss  issues  from  it. 
Next  to  the  General  Post  Office.  Close  to  the  Railway  Station  and  Steamboat  Pier. 
This  Establishment  has  every  modern  comfort.  Lift,  Electric  Light,  Central  Steam 
Heating.  Baths  de  Luxe,  open  from  7 a.m.  to  7 p.m.  Beautiful  Marble  Vestibule 
and*  Staircase  in  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

PENSION  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  A LONG  STAY. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


Proprietors : SPILLMAN  A SICKERT. 


LISBON. 

HOTEL  DURAND  (English  Hotel) 

LARGO  no  QUINTELLA, 
FIRST  - CLASS  • ESTABLISHMENT. 

8ituated  in  the  most  central  part  of  the  Town. 
Highly  recommended  for  its  comfort  and  moderate 
charges.  Reading  Ropm.  Several  languages  spoken. 

LUCERNE. 

HOTEL  PENSION  TIVOLI. 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOUSE. 

All  modem  improvements.  Beautiful  view  on 
lake  and  mountains.  Large  garden.  Moderate 
t/Brms 

‘ H.  R.  NEUKOMM,  Proprietor. 

LOCARNO.  JSSS 

BEST  STOPPING  PLACE  ON  TEE 

ITALIAN  LAKES . , fl' 

27  hrs.  from  London.  17  hrs.  from  T|-|  F IT 
Paris.  4 hrs.  from  Milan.  7 hrs.  1 1 1 *-  II 
from  Genoa.  5 hrs.  from  Lucerne. 

OPEN  the  whole  year.  Most  luxurious  a 

the  seasons  in  Italy  or  Switzerland.  Patronised  by  t 
situation  in  the  finest  climate  of  Europe;  without  si 
sunshine.  Entirely  adapted  for  winter 
body  Physician  of  H.M.  The  King  of  Bavaria  and  Uni 
the  healthiest  and  best  All  Seasons  Resort.  Beautif 
English  Church,  Doctor,  Society.  Lift.  Private 
Exquisite  Cuisine.  Moderate  charges.  Electric  Ligh 

Mes 

rUS  of  the  GOTHARD 
l on  LAGO  MAGGIORE. 

RAND  HOTEL 

,nd  comfortable  home  for  all 
ill  the  Royal  Families.  Unrivalled 
now,  wind,  or  fog,  but  with  plenty  of 
residence.  Pronounced  by  the 
versity— Prof.  Aloys  Martin — to  be 
ill  walks  and  mountain  excursions. 
Steamer  and  Carriages  for  visitors, 
t m every  room.  Golf, 
srs.  BALLI,  Proprietors. 

LUGANO  (Switzerland). 
HOTEL  METBOPOLE 
and  MONOPOLE. 

Large  Park.  Lift.  Central  Heating,  Lawn 
Tennis.  American  Bar.  Electric  Light. 

A.  BROCCA,  Proprietor. 
Same  House  Hotel  Lugano  au  Lac. 

Murray’s  Handbook 
for 

Devonshire, 

With  Maps  and  Plans,  7s.  6d. 

LYNTON,  NORTH  DEVON. 


ROYAL  CASTLE  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

Patronised  by  the  English  and  Continental  Boyal  Families. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  especially  favourite  and  attrac- 
tive. Table  d’Hote.  Reading  and  Drawing  Rooms.  New  Smoking 
and  Billiard  Pavilions,  all  Facing  the  Sea.  Magnificent  Views,  and 
Ornamental  Grounds  of  Twelve  Acres.  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

THOS.  BAKER,  Proprietor. 


i 

i 
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IttE  A.  X>  Jti  ZE  Jtfc  A (Funchal). 

3*  DAYS’  VOYAGE. 

BEIDS  MOTELS. 

(Established  1850.)  Telegraphic  Address:  “REID,  PITNCHAL.” 

By  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

REID’S  NEW  HOTEL  AND  ANNEXES— Situated  on  the  Cliffs  to  the  west  of  Funchal,  on  the 
New  Road,  overlooking  the  Sea.  Grand  view  of  the  Mountains.  Sea  bathing  and  boating. 

SANTA  CLARA  HOTEL  AND  ANNEXES.— “Admirably  situated,  overlooking  Funchal;  fine 

view  of  the  mountains  and  sea.” — Vide  EendeU's  Guide  to  Madeira . 

CARMO  HOTEL —In  sheltered  central  position.  MOUNT  PARK  HOTEL.—  *000  feet  above  sea. 

These  FIRST-CLASS  HOTELS  afford  every  comfort  for  families  and  travellers,  giving  great  choice  of 
situation...  Electric  Light  throughout.  Tennis  Courts,  large  gardens,  baths,  reading  and  sijnoking 
rooms.  English  and  German  newspapers.  Billiards.  The  SANITARY  arrangements  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  Banner  Sanitation  Co.,  of  London.  All  Steamers  met. 

Pamphlet  Free.  Apply  to  F.  PASSMORE,  124,  Cheapside,  London ; Messrs.  J.  & H.  LINDSAY, 
Ltd.,  18,  South  St.  Andrew  Street,  Edinburgh  ; D.  C.  COLEY  & Co.,  15,  Harp  Lane,  Eastcheap,  E.C. ; 
The  Manager,  BOLTON  MANSIONS  HOTEL,  Bolton  Gardens  West,  South  Kensington,  W.  ; 
HOTEL  TARIFF  BUREAU,  275,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.  ; at  the  STEAMSHIP  :COM- 
PANY’S  OFFICES,  or  WILLIAM  REID,  Madeira.  A B C and  Unicode.  Address,  “REID, 
Funchal.  ” • # 


MARIENBAD. 

HOTZSIi  WEIMAR. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE.  Patronised  by  English.  Elevated  position,  next 
the  Principal  Springs  and  Bath  Establishments.  Numerous  Single  and  Double 
Bedrooms.  Suites  of  large  and  airy  Private  Apartments.  Moderate  charges 
Arrangements  for  longer  stay.  Electric  XHght.  Baths.  Telephone.  Lawn  Tennis 
Comt-Omnibns  meets  all  trains.  T.  HAMMERSCHMID,  Prop. 

MARIENBAD. 


FINEST  ELEVATED  POSITION. 

Fatronised  by  English.  Board  Arrangements.  Lift.  Telephone.  Tennis, 
Electric  Light  in  every  room.  Omnibus  meets  all  Trains. 

V.  PETZOLDT,  Junr.,  Proprietor. 

PURVEYOR  TO  THE  COURTS. 


MARSEILLES. 

Gd.  Hotel  de  Bordeaux  et  d’ Orient. 

11-13,  BOULEVARD  D’ATHENES,  nearest  to 
Station  and  Cannebi^re. 

First  Class.  Recommended  to  Families  and 
Tourists.  Rooms  from  2.50  fr.  Luncheon  3 fr. ; 
Dinner  3.50  fr. ; Pension  from  8 fr.  Telephone. 
Hotel  Coupons  accepted. 

V.  JULLIEB,  Proprietor. 


MILAN. 

BELLINI’S  HOTEL  TERMINUS 

Beal  English  Hotel,  near  the  Station. 
Heated  throughout.  Moderate  Charges. 
Hotel  Coupons  accepted.  Porter  meets  trains. 
Garden.  Electric  Light.  Lift. 

F.  BELLINI,  Proprietor. 


MENTONE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  VENISE. 

ASCENSEUR.  LIFT. 

FIRST-CLASS  ENGLISH  HOUSE,  in  a large  garden,  full  south,  far  from  the  sea.  Electric 
Light  in  every  Room.  Magnificent  New  Hall.  Winter  Garden.  Salon  South  Aspect. 
Luncheon  and  Dinner  served  at  separate  tables. J . SOMAZZI,  Proprietor . 

MERAN. 

SOUTH  TYROL  MERAN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  MERANERHOF. 

Most  Fashionable  House.  Unique  Position — in  a Large  Park. 

Opposite  the  Kurhouse  and  Promenades.  200  Hooms  and  Salons. 
Large  New  Hall. 

SEASON  FROM  SEPTEMBER  TO  JUNE. 

In  Summer : Carriages  for  Sulden,  Trafoi,  Helvia,  and  Engadine . 
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* MEYRINGEN. 

Hotel  Meyringerhof. 

Four  Minutes  from  the  Station. 

Finest  Second-cla^s  Hotel.  Well  situated  on  a comer  of  the  picturesque  “^Kirchgasse.” 
Beautiful  Shady  Garden.  Arrangements  for  Pension  from  3 days.  Quite  an  English  home. 

E.  BAUD-RISOLD,  Proprietor. 

Formerly  Hotel  Sauvage.  Founder  and  principal  donor  of  the  English  Church,  Meyrlngen. 


MILAN. 

PALACE  HOTEL. 

New  First-class  Hotel.  Eight  opposite  the  Station.  Every  modern 
Home  Comfort.  French  Bestaurant.  Lifts.  Electric  Light.  Steam 
Heating  throughout.^  Apartments  with  Bath  Boom  and  Dressing 
Boom  attached  on  every  Floor.  Bailway  Office  in  the  F^otel. 

BU CHER-DURRER,  Proprietor . 


MILAN. 


The  Finest,  Quiejtest,  and  Healthiest  Situation  in  the  Town.  Facing  the  Lake. 
Every  Modern  Comfort.  Kailway  Booking  Office  in  the  Hotel  for  all  parts  of 

the  World. 

;,y  ; EMANUEL  SUARDI,  Proprietor. 


Lift.  - MILAN.  - -Lift. 
HOTEL  JDE  ROME. 

flORSO  VITTORIO  EMANUELE.  Bfcxll 
VJ  South.  Splendid  View  of  the  Duomo. 
Highly  Recommended  for  its  Comfort  and 
Moderate  Terms.  Table  cl’Hote.  Restaurant. 
Pension.  Electric  Light.  Steam  Heating, 

BORELLA  BROTHERS. 


MILAN. 

HOTEL  MANIN. 

Perfectly  quiet.  Every  Modern  Comfort. 
Established  38  j ears.  Patronised  by  English 
a'nd  American  Visitors.  BAZZARO. 


MONT-DORE-LES-BAINS  (FRANCE). 

HOTEL  SARCIRON-RAINALDY 

Every  Modern  Comfort.  Sanitary  Arrangements  perfect.  Electric  Light.  Lawn  Tennis 
Lift.  Park.  Villas.  Air  Cure.  Altitude  1100  m. 

SARCIRON,  Proprietor. 


MAPS— ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN. 


Edward  Stanford’s  stock  includes  the  productions  of  every  map 
publisher  of  repute  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  well  as  the 
publications  of  the  various  foreign  and  colonial  Governments, 
and  the  Ordnance  and  Geological  Survey  Maps.  . 

London:  EDWARD  STANFOBD,  12,  13.,  & 14,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 
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MOSCOW,  RUSSIA. 

HOTEL  BERLIN. 


FIRST  CLASS.  150  BEDS. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  EVERY  ROOM. 

Highly  recommended  to  English  and  American  Tourists.  English-speaking  Guides. 
This  large  and  well-known  Hotel,  situated  in  the  best  and  healthiest  part,  near  the  Kremlin  and 
all  places  of  interest.  Entirely  renewed  and  enlarged.  First-class  Accommodation  for  Families 
and  Gentlemen.  Bath  Rooms  on  every  floor.  Latest  English  Sanitary  Installation.  Sitting,  Bed, 
and  Bath  Room  Suites.  Splendid  Restaurant.  Grill  Room.  Excellent  French  Cuisine.  Reading, 
Billiard,  Smoking,  and  Drawing  Rooms.  Garden.  Hotel  Carriages  meet  all  Trains. 
Telegraphic  Address : “ Hotel  Berlin,  Moscow.”  XAVIER  CLAUSEN,  Proprietor  (Swiss). 

MOSCOW. 


HOTEL  SL  AVI  ARSKY  BAZAR. 

The  Largest  First-class  Hotel  in  this  Town. 

SPLENDID  RESTAURANT,  READING 
AND  BATH  ROOMS. 

FOREICUff  NEWSPAPERS. 

ALL  LANGUAGES  SPOKEN. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Omnibus.  Interpreters  to  all  Railway  Stations. 
Telephone,  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices  in  the  House. 
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NANTES. 

HOTEL  DES  VOYAGEURS. 

MODERN  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,. near  the  Theatre. 

Highly  recommended  for  its  general  comfort  and  Reasonable  Prices.  Excellent  Cuisine. 
Table  d’Hote  at  Separate  Tables.  Telephone.  Electric  Light  in  all  Rooms.  Calorifere.  English 
spoken.  G.  CRETAUX,  Proprietor. 

NAPLES. 


The  Leading  House  and  most  complete  of  modern  Hotels  de  Luxe. 
Entirely  and  sumptuously  re-constructed. 

Bath-rooms  adjoining  each  apartment.  New  Restaurant. 

Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Winter  Garden.  Lavatories. 
Newest  and  latest  sanitary  improvements.  The  highest  and  healthiest  situation 
Unique  for  Panoramic  View.  Unequalled  accommodation  for  real  comfort. 

NAPLES. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  HOTEL. 

Open  all  the  year  round.  Quai  Parthenope  (New  Embankment).  Splendid  situation- 
full  South.  Close  to  the  Public  Garden  and  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  magnificent  view 
of  the  Bay  and  Vesuvius.  Hydraulic  Lift.  Electric  Light.  Telegraph  and  Post  Office. 
Every  kind  of  bath.  Moderate  charges.  Pension  8 to  12  Francs. 

R.  WAEHLER,  Proprietor . 

~ NAPLES. 

HOTEL  GRANDE  BRETAGNE. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE. 

In  the  healthiest  and  most  beautiful  part  of  the  town.  Splendid  view  of  the  Bay. 
Newly  furnished  with  every  modern  comfort.  Moderate  charges.  Open  all  the  year 

round. C.  ROSSI,  New  Proprietor. 

NAPLES. 

HOTI 2X.  X>XS  IiONDBES. 

FIRST  CLASS 

In  the  healthiest  and  most  central  position.  Near  the  Landing  Pier. 

Splendid  views  of  the  Gulf  and  Vesuvius.  Lift.  Baths.  Calorifere.  Newly  Furnished. 
Perfect  Drainage.  Cook’s  Coupons  accepted. 

DELV1TTO,  POGGIANI,  CAMPIONE,  Proprietors. 

NERVI  (Italy). 

HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

Near  the  Sea  and  Railway  Station.  15  Minutes 
from  Genoa.  Stopping  place  for  all  express  trains. 

Patronised  hy  H.M.  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  and 
H Exe.  the  Marschell  von  Moltke.  Pension  from  3 L. 

HYDRAULIC  LIFT 

MODE UN  HEATING  APPARATUS 


STANFORD’S  Catalogue  of  MAPS 
and  BOOKS  for  TOURISTS 

Post  free  on  application  to 
12, 13  & 14,  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


NEUHAUSEN,  NEAR  SCHAFFHAUSEN, 
;S  WITZERLAND. 


FALLS  or  THi  RHINE. 

HOTEL  SCHWEIZERHOF 

" FIRST-CLASS. 

With  Grand  View  of  the  Falls. 

Fine  Park  & Gardens.  Lawn  Tennis. 
Music.  , 

A Charming*  and  Healthy 
' . . . Summer  Resort. . 

Specially  Recommended  for  after 
cures. 

Special  arrangements  for  protracted  stay. 
English  Church. 
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NEUCHATEL. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE. 

Mr.  ALBERT  ELSKES,  Proprietor.  First-class  Hotel . 

Magnificently  situated  on  the  Border  of  the  Lake.  Commanding  splendid  Views  of  the  Panorama  of  the 
Alps.  Lift.  Electric  Light  in  all  the  Rooms.  Garden. 

PENSION  PRICES  ALL  THE  TEAR  ROUND.  N.B.— Besides  the  Evening  Train  (direct),  a 
Day  Train  is  running  between  Neuchatel  and  Paris,  and  vice  versa. 

CENTRAL  HEATING  THROUGHOUT. 

NUREMBERG. 

HOTEL  STRAtISS  AND  BAYERISCHER  HOF. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town,  opposite  the  Post  Office.  Newly  rebuilt  and  furnished.  Electric 
Light  and  Steam-heating  in  all  apartments.  Lift  and  Baths.  Omnibus  at  the  Station.  Railway 
ticket-office  at  the  Hotel.  American  Bar.  Divine  Service  at  the  Hotel  during  the  Season.  . 

" Manager,  J.  AH  IN GrER. 

NUREMBERG. 

Gr  JEi  -A.  3XT  ID  HOTEli. 

ON  THE  BIGHT  SIDE  OF  THE  STATION.  NO  BUS  REQUIRED. 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

In  finest  and  best  situation  of  town,  with  a nice  front  garden.  Close  to  the 
German  Museum  and  all  the  principal  sights.  Lift.  Cehtral  Heating. 
Electric  Light.  Baths  on  each  floor.  All  Sanitary  Improvements.  Moderate 
Terms.  Pension  the  whole  year.  CARL  SCHNORR,  Proprietor. 

NUREMBERG. 

GOLDEN  EAGLE  HOTEL, 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOUSE.  Newly  rebuilt.  200  Beds.  Most  central  and  best 
position.  Specially  patronised  by  English  and  Americans.  Arrangements  made.  Baths. 
Eleetrie  Light  and  Central  Heating  in  Corridors'and  every  Room.  Lift. 
Omnibus  meets  all  trains.  Under  tbe  personal  management  of  the  Proprietor, 

WILLY  SCHLENK. 


ODESSA. 

HOTEL  LONDON-JASTCHOUK. 

The  Leading  House  in  Town.  Situated- on 
the  Boulevard,  overlooking  the  Sea. 

A.  MAGENER. 


Stanford’s  Resume  of 
Ordnance  Survey  Publications, 

Post  Free  on  Application. 

12, 13  & 14,  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C 


OSTEND. 


The  Most  Fashionable  Hotel  and  Restaurant  in  the  Place.  Finest  situation,  facing  the 
Sea  and  Baths,  and  next  to  the  Palace  of  the  Royal  Family,  &c.  Elevat  >r. 

200  Beds  and  Saloon?.  All  Modern  Comforts.  Omnibus  meets  Steamers  and  Trains. 
Address  for  Letters  and  Cablegrams:  “SPLENDID,  OSTEND.” 

OSTEND. 

GREAT  OCEAN  HOTEL. 

Enlarged  and  Improved.  Splendid  Garden. 
FIRST-CLASS  AND  MOST  FASHIONABLE  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT. 
Unrivalled  for  its  Situation.  Bath  Booms. 

Facing  Sea  and  Baths.  Highly  Recommended,  Lift.  Electric  Light . 

ost£nd.  ~ 


MOST  FASHIONABLE  PRIVATE  FAMILY  HOTEL . 

Facing  the  Sea.  Close  to  the  Kursaal.  Lift.  Eleoctric  Light. 

restaurant. 
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PARIS 

HOTEL  BELLEVUE, 

39,  AVENUE  DE  L’OPERA. 

Finest  central  situation  in^  the  Capital,  facing  the  Opera  House. 
First-rate  Restaurant.  Luncheon  and  Dinner  served  at  small  tables. 
Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Electric^  Light  throughout.  Lift. 
Baths.  Special  arrangements  made  for  the  Winter. 

Telephone  No,.23,276.  No  extra  charge  for  Service  and  Lights. 

/ L.  HAUSER,  Proprietor. 

PARIS. 

HOTELS  ST.  JAMES  & ALBANY, 

211  RUE  ST.  H0N0RE  AND  RUE  DE  RIVOLI  202. 

MOST  CENTRAL.  OPPOSITE  TUILERIES  GARDENS. 

Under  New  Management.  Strictly  first-class  English, Family  Hotels.  Restored  and 
renovated  up  to  date.  300  Rooms  and  Apartments,  also  with  private  Bath  Rooms 
attached.  Electric  Light.  Heated  throughout.  Lifts.  Large  Public  Halls. 
Reception,  Billiard,  Smoking,  and  Ladies’  Drawing  Rooms.  Single  Bed  Room  from 
3 fr.  ; 2 Beds  from  6 fr.  En  Pension  from  10  fr.  per  day. 

NO  CHARGE  FOR  ATTENDANCE  AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Lunch  2>fr.,  Dinner  \fr.  Served  at  separate  Tables  at  any  hour . 

CUISINE  AND  WINES  UNEXCEPTIONABLE. 

Telegraphic  Address : Hotel  St.  James,  Paris.  . 

Lieber’s  Code  used.  A.  LERCHE,  Managing  Proprietor. 

PAU. 

HOTEL  DE  FRANCE, 

rpHIS  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  situated  on  the  Place  Royale,  com- 
J-  mands  the  most  splendid  wiew  of  the  whole  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  is  adjoining 
the  Euglish  Club.  Improved  Lift.  Bath  and  Smoking  Rooms. 

GARDERES  FRERES,  Proprietors. 

POITIERS, 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  FRANCE. 

First-class,  and  recommended  to  Families  and  Tourists  for  its  comfort  and  good  manage- 
ment. The  most  central  of  the  Town,  near  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Prefecture,  Telegraph  and 
Post  Office,  Museum,  Historical  Monuments,  and  Promenades.  Speciality  of  Fowls  and 
truffled  P&tes  of  all  sorts.  Carriages  for  Drives.  Railway  Omaibus  calls  at  Hotel.  English 
and  German  spoken.  ROBLIN-BOUCHARDEAU,  Proprietor. 

PRAGUE. 


FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

Electric  Light  in  all  Rooms.  English  Church  Service  in  the  Hotel; 

OTTO  WELZER,  Proprietor. 


ROME. 

HOTEL  VICTORIA  {English  house), 

Via  Due  Marcelli  (Piazza  di  Spagna)\ 
N[EW  Large  Dining  and  Sitting  Rooms. 
IN  London  “Times”  and  “ Standard ” taken 
in.  Garden.  Lift.  Omnibus.  Pension  6,  V, 
and  8 shillings  per  day.  Electric  Light  in  every 
room.  EWALD  THIELE,  New  Proprietor. 
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With  Maps  and  Plans,  10s. 
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ROME. 

GD  HOTEL  du  QUIRINAL. 

Highly  reputed  and  fashionable  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  situated  on  the 
VIA  NAZIONALE  (the  finest  street  of  Rome),  in  the  healthiest 
and  most  elevated  part  of  the  Eternal  City. 

Every  Modern  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Electric  Light  and  American  Steam 
Radiators  in  every  Room. 

Grand  Hall.  Perfect  Sanitation.  Elegant  French  Restaurant. 

BUCHER-DURRER,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

BRANCH  HOUSES: 

Od.  Hotel  Mediterranee,  Pegli.  Hotel  Europe  in  Lucerne. 

Hotel  Stanserhorn,  near  Lucerne.  Gtranr  Hotel  and 

Hotel  Euler,  B&le.  Park  Hotel  Burgenstock,  near  Lucerne. 


ROME. 


Highest  Position  in  Pome . 

SITUATED  ON  THE  PINCIAN  HILL.  COMMANDING  FINE 
VIEW  OYER  ROME  AND  CAMPAGNA. 

Electric  Light  in  Every  Room.  Tariff  and  Plan  on  Application. 

ElVGLIiH  HOTEL. 

SAME  MANAGEMENT,  EDEN  HOUSE,  LUCERNE. 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOUSE  IN  THE  BEST  SITUATION. 

ON  THE  ELECTRIC  TRAM  LINE.  MODERN  COMFORT. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR.  FRANZ  NISTELWICK,  Proprietor. 

ROME. 

SAVOY  HOTEL 

{Late  Hotel  Giameiii),  15,  VIA  LUDOYISI. 

MODERATE  CHARGES. 

Fashionable  First-class  Family  Hotel,  situated  in  the  healthiest  and 
highest  part  of  Rome,  near  the  gardens  and  opposite 
Queen  Margherita’s  Residence. 

Provided  with  all  Modern  Comfort.  Electric  Light.  Bath  Rooms. 
Most  Perfect  English  Sanitary  Arrangements.  Omnibus  meets 
all  the  trains*.  Special  arrangements  for  Families. 

T.  LENGYEL,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 


ROME. 


CONTINENTAL 


300  Rooms. 


HOTEL. 


All  Modern  Comforts.  Open  all  the  Year. 

P.  LUGANI,  Proprietor. 
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ROME. 

GRAND  HOTEL  MARINI. 

First-class.  Unrivalled  for  its  healthy,  quiet,  and  central  situation. 
Full  South.  Lift.  Electric  Light  in  every  Boom. 

(OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR .) 

EUGENE  MARINI,  Proprietor. 


ROUEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE 

The  Grand  Hotel  d’Angleterre  has  Lifts  and  Baths.  Splendid  Summer  Terrace  Restaurant. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Cours  Boieldieu,  and  has  from  its  windows  the  finest  view  on  the  Seine. 
Telephone.  All  rooms  lighted  by  electricity.  Moderate  Terms. 


ROUEN. 

GRAND  MOTEL  de  PARIS 

QUAI  DE  PARIS.  Telephone  556. 

First  Class.  Best  situation  in  the  Town.  In  close  proximity  to  the  routes  for  Paris, 
Dieppe,  Havre,  Caen,  and  Trouville.  ,Near  Post  and  Telegraph  Office  and  Steamboat 
Pier.  Shelters  for  Motor  Cars  and  Bicycles.  Dark  Room  for  Photographers.  Correspondent 
of  the  Touring  Club.  English  Spoken. 


ROUEN. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  POSTE. 

Lift.  Electric  Light  throughout.  Steam  Heating.  Situated  opposite  the  Post  Office 
in  the  finest  Central  part  of  the  Town.  Magnificent  Garden  in  front  of  the  Hotel.  Reading, 
Music,  and  Writing  Saloons.  English  Newspapers.  English  and  German  spoken.  Rooms 
from  3 fr. ; Breakfast,  1 fr.  50  c. ; Lunch,  2 fr.  50  c. ; Dinner,  3 fr.  50  c.  Lift. 


ROUEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  PRANCE. 

Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  and  amidst  the  principal  monuments.  114  Rooms,  all 
lighted  by  electricity.  Two  Bath  Rooms.  Garden.  Good  Table  d’Hote.  Dejeuner  1.50  fr., 
Dejeuner  a la  fourchette  2.50  fr.,  Dinner  3 fr.  Restaurant  a la  carte.  Telephone.  Dark 
Room  for  Photographers.  English  spoken.  Moderate  Terms.  - 


ROUEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  D’ALBION, 

16,  Quai  de  la  Bourse. 

First  Class,  most  comfortable  Hotel.  Finest  view  of  the  Seine.  Close  to  Post  and  Telegraph 
Office.  Large  Hall.  Reading  and  Writing  Rooms.  All  rooms  lighted  by  Electricity.  Prices 
from  3 francs.  Baths.  Telephone.  English  and  German  spoken.  Breakfast,  1.50 fr.;  Lunch, 
2.50  fr. ; Dinner,  3:50  fr.  Dark  Room  for  Photographers. 


SALZBURG. 


Situated  in  the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  town.  Facing  the  Theatre  and  the  renowned  Mirabel 
Garden.  Combines  luxury  with  comfort  of  home. 

Rooms  and  Suites  of  Apartments  (connected  with  Bath-room)  commanding  splendid  view  over 
the  town  and  surrounding  mountains.  State  Railway  Office  in  the  Hotel.  Electric  Light.  Lift. 
Hot  and  Cold  Water  in  each  Room.  Omnibus  meets  all  Trains. 

R.  FLEISCHMANN,  Proprietor. 
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SAN  REMO.  ^ - 

THE  SAVOY  HOTEL. 

Opened  January,  1900. 

New  Palatial  Building.  Finest  site  in  most  fashionable  quarter.  Perfectly 
sheltered.  Luxurious  vegetation.  Extensive  views.  Electric  Light  through- 
out. Steam  Heating  and  Ventilation.  PAUL  MARINI,  Proprietor, 

SEASIDE  RESORT,  SCHEYENINGEN 

(On  the  North  Sea),  HOLLAND. 

Through  Services  from  the  Principal  Continental  Centres  to  Scheveningen  and  all 
? over  Holland. 

Season — June  to  September. 

KURHAUS. 

Kursaal  and  Terrace  accommodating  8000  Visitors. 

Two  Concerts  daily  by  the  renowned  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

HOTEL  KURHAUS. 

The  leading  house  on  the  Beach.  Electric  Light.  Newest  Comfort.  Stigler’s 
Lift.  200  Bedrooms  and  Private  Sitting-rooms  with  balconies  facing  the  Sea. 
Reduced  Prices  for  lodgings  in  June  and  September.  New  Grand  Restaurant 
in  the  Hotel  Kurhaus.  High-class  French  Cuisine.  Choicest  Wines. 

NEW  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

RESTAURANT  de  la  PLAGE.  BOULEVARD  CANTINA. 
BOULEVARD  CAF£  and  TEA  ROOM. 

All  on  the  Marine  Promenade  and  in  connection  with  the  KURHAUS  and 
HOTEL  KURHAUS. 

English.- American  Bar.  Vienna  Cafe.  Cafd  Concert. 

NEW  PIER  (In length).  PIER  PAYILION  OHS*).  Two  Concerts  Daily. 

For  particulars,  please  apply  to  the  MANAGER  OF  HOTEL  KURHAUS. 

SCHWALBACH.  ~ 

Hotel  Victoria. 

THE  BEST  SITUATED  HOTEL  AT  SCHWALBACH, 

The  nearest  to  the  Baths,  &c. 


SORRENTO,  Bay  of  Naples. 

GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

FIRST-CLASS 

AND  MOST  COMFORTABLE  HOTEL, 

Splendid  View  of  the  Bay  and  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Electric  Light  throughout.  Lawn  Tennis. 

The  only  Hotel  having  Two  Electric  Elevators  to  all  floors . 

O.  FIORENTINO,  Proprietor. 
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SIENNE,  ITALY. 

GRAND  HOTEL  CONTINENTAL 
AND  PENSION. 

Electric  Light. 

Every  Modern  Comfort. 

ALFRED  ZAZZERA,  Proprietor. 


SPEYER-ON-RHINE. 

HOTEL  IITTELSBACHER  HOF. 

First-class  Hotel.  Close  to  the  Kaiser 
Dame  and  New  Rhine  Gardens.  French, 
Viennese  and  Rhine  Cookery.  Rhine 
Wine.  Carriages.  Moderate  terms. 

J.  C.  Dtjbowy,  Manager. 


SPA 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE. 

FIRST  CLASS  HOTEL. 

Electric  Light.  Highly  Recommended. 

. • . . ; •'  HENRI-HENRARD,  Proprietor . 

SPA. 

HOTEL  BELLE  VUE. 

Magnificent  Situation  on  the  Promenade,  near  the  Royal  Palace  and  Bath 
Establishment.  Large  Garden,  communicating  with  a First-class  Park. 
Electric  Light.  ROUMA,  Proprietor. 

STOCKHOLM. 


GRAND  HOTEL 

Largest  and  Finest  Hotel  in  Scandinavia. 

Splendid  and  quiet  situation , with  magnificent  view  of  the  Port  and  the  Matare  Lake. 

OPPOSITE  THE  ROYAL  PALACE. 

^Lately  completely  rebuilt  and  newly  furnished  with 
all  modern  comforts. 

LARGE  AND  ELEGANT  DINING-ROOM,  CAFE'  IN  INDIAN  STYLE. 
AMERICAN  BAR.  DRAWING,  READING,  SMOKING  AND  BILLIARD  ROOMS 

ALL  WITH  DELIGHTFUL  VIEW  OF  THE  LAKE. 

Halls  and  separate  Saloons  for  large  and^small  ^Dinner  Parties. 

Best  French  and  Swedish  Cuisine.  Rich  famous  Stock  of  excellent  Wines. 

PASSENGER  AND  LUGGAGE  LIFTS  AT  ANY  TIME, ' DAY  OR  NIGHT. 
Bathrooms  on  every  Floor.  Barber  and  Haircutting  Saloon. 

Larger  and  smaller  Suites  of  Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting-room,  Bed- 
room, Bath  and  Toilet  Room,  at  moderate  prices.  Telephone  in  each  room. 

STUTTGART. 


Direct  Entrance  from,  the  Hailway  Station . 

FINEST  POSITION  IN  TOWN.  SPLENDID  NEW  BUILDINC.  FIRST  CLASS.  300  ROOMS. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  CENTRAL  HEATING.  ELEVATORS. 

Rooms  from  2.70  Marks  upwards. 

H.  & O.  MARQUARDT. 
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ST.  PETERSBURG. 

GRAND  HOTEL  D’EUROPE. 

HUE  MICHEL. 


First-class  Hotel,  with  every  Modern  Comfort.  Most  Central  Position.  Nevski 
Prospect.  Post  and3TelegraphiOffice  in  the  Hotel.  Lifts.  Electric  Light. 

For  all  particulars  apply  to  the  Manager,  T.  WOLFLISBETtG&IGER. 


ST.  PETERSBURG. 

HOTEL  DE  FKANCE. 

Kept  by  E.  RENAULT. 

T>EST  situation  in  the  Town,  Great  Morskaia,  right  opposite  the 
Winter  tPalace,  Hermitage,  Foreign  Office  and  Nevski  Prospect. 
Oldest  Hotel.  Tramways  in  all  directions.  Fashionably  frequented, 
especially]  by  English  and  Americans.  Elegant  Reading  Room,  with 
French,  English,  American,  German,  and  Swedish  Papers.  Greatly  to  be 
recommended  for  its  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  superior  cuisine . Dinners 
lr.  50  k.  and  Sr.^The’jCharge  for  Apartments  is  from  1}  to  20  roubles. 
All  languages  spoken.  Warm  and  Cold  Baths.  Post  and  Telephone  on 
the  Premises.  The  English  Guide,  Bernard  Franke,  highly  com- 
mended.   

The  Hotel  is  recommended  in  Murray’s  Handbook  of  Russia. 


The  HOTEL  BELLE  VUE,  opposite  to  HOTEL  DE 
FRANCE,  belongs  to  the  same  Proprietor. 
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ST.  PETERSBURG 


TlHIS  well-known  HOTEL  has  the  best  situation  in  St.  Petersburg. 
-L  It  has  .lately  been  entirely  renovated  and  affords  First-class,  Accommodation  for 
Families  and  Gentlemen.  Excellent  Kitchen  and  Cellar.  Reading  Room  with  English 
and  American  Newspapers.  Electric  Light.  Batbs  in  the  House.  French,  German  and 
English  spoken.  Omnibus  me  ts  all  Trains  and  Steamers.  Under  English  Management. 
Telegraphic  Address : “ Angleterre,  Petersburg.”  W.  LOMMATZSCH,  Proprietor . .. 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 

THE  SUTHERLAND  HOTEL, 

LAIRG,  N.B. 

Under  New  Management,  and  Refurnished  and  Improved. 

This  Hotel  will  now  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  best  appointed  and  most 
comfortable  in  the  North,  while  its  situation  renders  it  one  of  the  most 
desirable  holiday  resorts  in  Scotland. 

Good  fishing  on  several  excellent  lochs.  Hotel  ’Bus  attends  arrival  and 
~ departure  of  all  trains. 

Mail  Coaches  leave  here  daily  for  Loehinver,  Scourie,  and  the  West ; and  every 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  for  Tongue. 

WILLIAM  WALLACE,  Proprietor.  * 

TAORMINA  (Sicily),  Italy. 

GRAND  HOTEL  SAN  DOMENICO. 

mHE  ONLY  FIRST-CLASS  ENGLISH  FAMILY  HOTEL.  Situated  Southward,  with 
JL  Garden,  Terraces,  Lawn  Tennis,  Winter  Garden.  Ancient  Historical  convent,  enjoying 
a full  unrivalled  view  of  the  Panorama.  Situated  in  the  finest  and  most  select  part  of 
Taormina.  Views  of  Etna  and  the  Ionian  Sea.  French  Cooking.  Most  comfortable.  Arrange- 
ments for  prolonged  stay.  Quite  near  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices. 


TOURS. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L’UNIYERS 

* On  the  Boulevard,  near  the  Station.  Facing  the  new  Town  Hall. 

Newly  Furnished.  Every  Modern  Comfort.  First-class  Hotel.  Suitable 
for  Families.  Winter  Season. 

MAURICE  ROBLIU,  Manager. 
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TOXJRS. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  BORDEAUX, 

Proprietor,  CLOVIS  DELIGNOU. 

Patronised  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  European  Courts. 
IN  FRONT  OF  THE  STATION  AND  UPON  THE  BOULEVARD. 

SPLENDID  APARTMENTS. 


• BLACK  FOREST.  TRIBERG.  715  Metres  above  the  Sea.  • 


/’.  WFHRLE,  Proprietor, 

BEST  SITUATION  NEAR  THE  WATERFALLS. 

FAMILY  HOTEL  OF  OLD  STANDING.  OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


Every  English  comfort.  Baths.  Part  Garden.  Electric  Light.  Milk  Cure.  Omnibus 
at  the  Station.  Carriages.  Moderate  Charges.  Pension.  Telephone.  Concerts  in  front 
of  the  Hotel.  The  Proprietor  gives  best  information  for  excursions  in  the  Black  Forest. 
The  Hotel  Wehrle,  not  very  large,  but  very  comfortable,  is  highly  recommended  by 
German  and  Foreign  Guide  Books.  Prospectus  Free. 

• GOOD  TROUT  FISHING.  • 

TRIBERG. 

Centre  of  the  Baden  Black  Forest  Railway.  First-class  Climatic-Cure  Station. 

liOuis  Bieringer’s 

BLACK  FOREST  HOTEL. 

715  metres  above  the  sea. 

The  only  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE  close  to  the  Waterfalls  and  the  Forest. 
Elect/fic  Light  in  all  rooms.  Sale  of  Tickets  for  the  Railway  and  Luggage 
hooked  in  the  hotel.  Omnibus  at  every  train.  Fine  Carriages  for  Excursions. 
Rich  international  Reading  Saloon.  Opening  of  the  Season,  1st  May.  The 
beautiful,  quiet  position  of  the  hotel — 40  metres  above  the  town,  with  an 
unhindered  view  over  the  mountains — offers  a very  agreeable  stay.  Trout 
Fishing.  Prospectus.  Branch  business  : BADENWEILER  HOTEL,  SOMMERS. 

TURIN. 

Grand  Hotel  TromOetta  et  d’flngieterre. 

In  View  of  the  Central  Station,  Rue  de  Rome.  First-class  House  in 
every  respect.  Very  moderate  charges.  Railway  Booking  Office  in 
the  Hotel.  Hydraulic  Lift.  Electric  light  throughout.  Heated  by 
hot-air  stoves.  A.  BAGLIONI,  Proprietor. 

Branch  House — Grand  Hotel  d’ltalie,  Bologna. 

Official  Guide  to 

THE  GREAT  SIBERIAN  RAILWAY. 

With  Maps  and  Numerous  Illustrations,  cloth,  18s.  net. 
London:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,  & 14,  Long  Acre,  W.O. 
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GRAND  HOTEL  DU  PARC 

and  GRAND  HOTEL. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMFORTABLE  IN  VICHY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  situated  in  the  Park,  facing  the  Baths,  / 
1 - Springs  and  Casino. 

private  PflVmioji  pot*  pammiES. 

Hydropathic  Installation.  Electric  Light.  Lift. 

GERMOT,  Proprietor. 

VIENNA. 

HOTEL  HAMMERAND. 

RENDEZVOUS  OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  DOCTORS. 

Lift.  Near  the  Hospitals . Electric  Light . 

VIENNA. 

HOTEL  BELLE  YUE. 

(Facing  Franz  Josef  Railway  Station— side  of  Departure.) 

Old-renowned  Elegant,  and  Largest  Hotel.  100  Good  Furnished  Rooms  and 
Saloons  from  one  florin.  Electric  Light  and  Service  are  not  charged. 

Post,  Telegraph  and  Telephone  (inter-urban)  in  Hotel. 

VIENNA. 

Grand  Hotel, 

I.  KARNTHNERRING,  9. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

Situated  in  the  finest  and  most  fashionable  part  of  the  City,  on  the 
Ringstrasse,  Corso  side,  near  the  Imperial  Opera,  the  new  Museums. 
Higfily  recommended  for  moderate  charges  combined  with  all  modern 
comfort ; specially  patronised  by  English  and  American  families. 

300  elegantly  furnished  Bed  and  Sitting  Rooms,  magnificent  lofty 
and  richly  decorated  Dining  and  Reading  Rooms,  Smoking  and  Ladies’  t 
Drawing  Rooms. 

The  prices  of  the  rooms  are  inclusive  of  electric  light  and  attendance. 
Tariff  ih  every  Room.  Excellent  Cooking ; Luncheons  and  Dinners  at 
fixed  prices  or  a la  carte. 

Lift  until  12  p.m.  Baths.  Telephone.  Railway  Ticket  Office  and 
Hairdressing  Saloon  in  the  Hotel. 

A Concert  in  the  Dining  Room  every  day,  beginning  at  8.0  p.m. 

ONLY  HOTEL  OF  THE  CITY  HEATED  BY  HOT  WATER. 

Arrangements  made  with  Families  Wintering  in  Vienna. 

Bureau  and  Cabin  Boohing  Office  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  in  the  Hotel. 
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WIESBADEN. 

HOTEL  QUISISANA. 

Unrivalled  position — PARK  STRASSE— a hundred  steps  from  the  Kurhouse. 

A BEAUTIFUL  FIRST-CLASS  ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  Only  One  in  WIESBADEN  on  Elevated  Ground. 

OFFERS  HOME  COMFORT  TO  ENGLISH  & AMERICAN  FAMILIES. 

LIFT.  I ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  | GARDENS. 
SPLENDID  MINERAL  WATER  BATHS. 

PENSION  AT  REASONABLE  TERMS. 

Apply  for  Prospectus  to  the  Proprietor,  F.  ROSER. 

WIESBADEN. 

HOTEL  ROSE  and  BATHS. 

rpHIS  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  with  every  modern  comfort,  is  newly  enlarged  by  a 

J-  splendid  building,  and  situated  in  the  finest  and  healthiest  part  of  Wiesbaden,  opposite  the  Pro- 
menade, close  to  the  Curehouse  and  Royal  Theatre.  Private  Suites  of  Apartments  consisting  of  Saloon, 
Bedroom,  Toilet  and  Bath  Room.  In  the  Hotel  is  a beautiful  new  Bath  House,  with  Baths  supplied  from 
the  principal  Spring— the  Rockbrnnnen.  Most  elegant  Public  Rooms,  Lift,  Electric  Light,  Steam  Heating. 
Arrangements  made  for  a prolonged  stay.  H.  HAEFFNER.,  Proprietor. 

WIESBADEN. 

HOTEL  DU  PARC  ET  BRISTOL. 

Wilhelmstrasse,  28  and  30. 

First-class  Family  Hotel.  Finest  Position.  Opposite  the  Curehouse  and  Royal  Theatre. 
Lift.  Electric  Light.  Mineral  and  Electric  Baths.  Large  Garden.  Arrangements  made  for  -a 
prolonged  stay.  ADOLF  NEUENDORFF,  Proprietor. 

WILDBAD,  Black  Forest. 

HOTEL  KLUMPP 

HYDRAULIC  LIFTS  TO  EVERY  FLOOR. 

THIS  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  with  separate  Breakfast, 
Reading,  Ladies’ and  Conversation  Rooms,  as  well  as  Smoking 
Room.  Large  handsome  Dining  Saloon.  An  artificial  garden 
over  the  river.  Beautifully  situated  in  connection  with  the 
Old  and  New  Bath  Buildings  and  Conversation  House.  Five 
minutes’  walk  from  the  English  Church,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Park  and  Pump  Room.  Well  known 
for  its  elegant  and  comfortable  apartments.  Good  Cuisine 
and  Wines,  and  deserves  its  wide-spread  reputation  as 
one  of  the  best  hotels  on  the  Continent.  Table  d’hote. 
Restaurant.  Correspondents  of  principal  Banking  Houses 
of  London,  New  York,  &c.,  for  the  payment  of  Circular  Notes 
and  Letters  of  Credit. 

OMNIBUS  OF  THE  HOTEL  MEETS  EVERY  TRAIN.  FINE  PRIVATE  CARRIAGES. 

Capital  Trout  Fishing  in  the  River  Enz. 

LAWF  TENNIS  AND  CROQUET. 

Reduced  Terms  for  Rooms  in  May  and  September* 

EXCELLENT  ACCOMMODATION. 
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WIESBADEN. 

HOTEL  BELLE  VUE . 

Beautifully  situated,  opposite  the  Park. 
Well-known  for  its  Comfort  and  Good 
Cuisine.  .Central  Heating.  Electric  Light. 
Moderate  Charges.  Good  Trout  Fishing. 
Pension.  VICTOR  KLEEBLATT,  Proprietor 


Murray’s  Handbook 

OP 

TRAVEL  TALK. 

Cloth,  3/6. 


ZURICH-DOLDER  S™™ 


HOTEL. 

Finest  situatecUHotel  in  Zurich. 
Newly  opened  with  Latest 
Improvements  op  Comfort. 
Surrounded  hy  Magnificent 
Woods  and  Parks. 

FINEST  GOLF  LINKS  IN 
’ SWITZERLAND. 

Mail  Coach.  Two  Tennis  Courts. 
Telegraph  in  the  House. 

ASK  FOR  TARIFF. 

E.  DIELM  ANN,  Manager. 


STANFORD’S  LIBRARY  MAPS. 

Engraved  on  copper  plates,  in  the  finest  style  of  the  art. 


THE  SERIES  COMPRISES  : 

EUROPE.  New  Edition,  reduced  in  price,  65  x 58  (50f), 
4 sheets,  coloured,  85s.  ; case,  60s. ; C.R.Y.,45s. ; S.R.,  100s. 

ASIA.  New  Edition,  reduced  in  price,  65  x 58  (110), 
4 sheets,  coloured,  35s. ; case,  60s. ; C.R.V.,  45s. ; S.R.,  100s. 

AFRICA.  New  Edition,  reduced  in  price,  65  x 58  (94^), 
4 sheets, -coloured,  35s. ; case,  60s. ; C.R.V.,  45s. ; S.E.,  100s. 

NORTH  AMERICA.  New  Edition,  reduced  in  price, 
58  x 65  (83£),  4 sheets,  coloured,  35s. ; case,  60s.  ; 
C.E.Y.,  45s. ; S.R.,  100s. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.  New  Edition,  reduced  in  price, 
58  X 65  (83^),  4 sheets,  coloured,  35s.  ; case,  60s.  ; 
C.R.Y.,  45s. ; S.R.,  100s. 

AUSTRALASIA.  New  Edition,  reduced  in  price,  65x58 
(64 J),  4 sheets,  coloured,  35s.  ; case,  60s. ; C.R.Y.,  45s. ; 
S.R.,  100s. 

WORLD — Mercator.  69  x 39,  4 sheets,  coloured,  14s. ; 

case  or  C.R.Y.,  25s. ; S.R.,  100s. 

London  : Edward  Stanford,  12,  13,  & 14,  Long  Acre,  W.C., 

Geographer  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 
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ZERMATT,  SWITZERLAND. 

VlEGE-ZEflPTT  RAILWAYS  GO.’S 

And  Zermatt  Gornergrat  Electric  (10,170  feet ) 

NARROW  GAUGE  COG  WHEEL  RAILWAYS. 


Open  from  15th  May  to  31st  October.  Matterhorn,  14,700  feet.  Mont  Rosa,  15,200  feet. 
Gornergrat,  10,250  feet.  These  lines  are  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  in  the 
world.  The  journey  from  Yiege  to  Zermatt  now  only  takes  2£  hours  and  1$  hours  from 
Zermatt  to  Gornergrat ; formerly  it  was  a 9 hours  walk  to  Zermatt.  Very  comfortable 
Carriages.  Special  Saloon  Carriages  to  enable  one  to  see  the  Grand  Scenery  along  the  line. 
For  departure  of  the  Trains  se*  the  Time  Table. 

ZERMATT. 

Seiler’s  Grand  Hotels.- 

HOTEL  MONT  ROSA.  HOTEL  MONT  CERVIN.  HOTEL  ZERMATT. 
HOTEL  RIFFELALP.  HOTEL  RIFFEL.  HOTEL  SCHWARZ  SEE. 

Buffet  at  the  Station.  Doctor.  Chemist.  Baths.  Moderate  Prices. 
OPEN  FROM  1st  MAY  TO  30th  OCTOBER. 
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j EDWARD  STANFORD'S  POBLIGHTIOKS. 


ATLASES. 

Dedicated  by  Permission  to  Her  Majestyy  Queen  Victoria. 

STANFORD’S  LONDON  ATLAS  OF  UNIVER- 

SAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Folio  Edition , exhibiting  the  Physical  and 
Political  Divisions  of  the  various  Countries  of  the  World.  Second 
issue,  revised  and  enlarged.  One  hundred  Maps,  and  a List  of 
Names  with  Latitudes  and  Longitudes.  Size  when  shut,  17  inches 
fey  23.%  Weight,  24 J lbs.  Imperial  folio,  half*  morocco  extra,  price 
£12. 


STANFORD’S  FAMILY  ATLAS  OF  GENERAL 

GEOGRAPHY ; exhibiting  the  various  Physical  and  Political 
Divisions  of  the  Chief  Countries  of  the  World.  Fifty  Maps,  with  a 
List  of  Latitudes  and  Longitudes.  Imperial  folio,  half-morocco, 
' £5  5s.  • ^ ' 


STANFORD’S  LONDON  ATLAS  OF  UNIVER- 

SAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Quarto  Edition , containing  48  Coloured  " 
* Maps,  carefully  drawn  and  beautifully  engraved  on  steel  and  copper 
plates  and  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Names,  giving  Latitudes  and 
Longitudes.  Fifth  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged.  Imperial  4to., 
half-morocco,  cloth  sides,  gilt  edges,  30s.  Size  when  shut,  15  inches 
fey  12J.  Weight,  4 lbs.  8 oz. 


STANFORD’S  OCTAVO  ATLAS  OF  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY.  Containing  38  Coloured  Maps,  drawn  and  engraved 
in*  the  best  style,  showing  the  leading  Physical  Features  and  the 
latest  Political  Boundaries,  also  an  Alphabetical  List  of  over  30,000 
Names  with  their  Latitudes  and  Longitudes.  Bound  in  Leather; 
gilt  edges,  21s.  Size  when  shut,  7J  inches  by  12. 


STANFORD’S  HANDY  ATLAS  OF  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY.  Consisting  of  30  Coloured  Maps,  each  14  inches 
by  11,  carefully  drawn  and  beautifully  engraved  on  copper  plates, 
coloured  to  show  the  latest  Political  Boundaries  and  with  the  leading 
Physical  Features  clearly  delineated,  also  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
Names  with  their  Latitudes  and  Longitudes.  Bound  in  limp  cloth, 
price  10s.  6d.  Size  when  shut,  7J  inches  by  12.  Weight,  2 lbs.  4 oz. 


JLONDON  : EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,i&  14,  LONG  ACRE,  W.C. 
Geographer  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 
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Stanford's  Compendium  of 

Geography  and  Travel . 

N 3w  Issue  in  12  Volumes. 

With  New  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Price  15s.  each. 

“The  new  issue  of  ‘ Stanford’s  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel  ’ is  a publica- 
tion of  great  value,  and  contains  in  convenient  form  the  latest  geographical 
results  of  travel  and  research,  adequately  treated.  Not  only  is  the  information 
accurate,  but  the  form  in  which  the  work  is  produced  is  admirable,  and  English 
Geography  may  be  proud  of  such  a series.  It  is  useful  for  educational  purposes 
and  for  reference,  and  pleasant  to  the  general  reader.”— A thenceum. 

EUROPE.— Vol.  I.  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  THE 

MAINLAND  (excluding  the  North-West).  By  Geo.  G.  Chisholm, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.  With  17  Maps  and  over  100  Illustrations. 

“Mr.  Chisholm’s  name  is  a guarantee  for  accurate  and  scholarly  work,  and  the 
present  volume  is  worthy  of  his  reputation.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

EUROPE.— Vol.  II.  [In  active  preparation, 

ASIA.— Vol.  I.  NORTHERN  AND  EASTERN 

ASIA,  CAUCASIA,  RUSSIAN  TURKESTAN,  SIBERIA, 
CHINESE  EMPIRE,  AND  JAPAN.  By  A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S. 
With  8 Maps  and  91  Illustrations. 

“Mr.  Keane,  with  practised  skill,  has  brought  together  a wide  and  most  impressive 
array  of  facts  and  statistics,  and  his  book  has  the  additional  advantage  of  numerous 
illustrations,  a copious  index,  and  a singularly  fine  set  of  coloured  mops”— Spectator. 

ASIA.— Vol.  II.  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN 

ASIA,  AFGHANISTAN,  INDIA,  INDO- CHINA,  MALAY 
PENINSULA,  TURKEY  IN  ASIA,  ARABIA,  AND  PERSIA. 
By  A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S.  With  7 Maps  and  89  Illustrations. 

“ The  two  volumes  form  a most  useful  summary  of  the  geography  of  what  is  in 
some  respects  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  continents.”— Times. 

AFRICA.  — Vol.  I.  NORTH  AFRICA.  By  A.  H. 

Keane,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “Asia”  in  the  same  series,  “Eastern 
Geography,”  etc.  With  9 Maps  and  77  Illustrations. 

“ The  preparation  of  the  book  must  have  involved  immense  and  original  labour,  for 
the  volume  in  the  former  series  by  the  late  Keith  Johnston  has  been  entirely  super- 
seded. Mr.  Keane  is  to  be  complimented  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged 
his  task.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

AFRICA.—Vol.II.  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  A.  H. 

Keane,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “ North  Africa  ” in  the  same  series, 
“Eastern  Geography,”  etc.  With  11  Maps  and  92  Illustrations. 

“ An  admirable  repertory,  not  merely  of  geographical  information  proper,  but  of 
so  much  of  history,  ethnography,  and  political  vicissitudes  as  is  required  to  illustrate 
and  explain  the  geography.” — Times. 


LONDON  : EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,  & 14,  LONG  ACRE,  W.G. 
Geographer  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 
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STANFORD’S  COMPENDIUM  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND 
T RAVEL— continued. 


NORTH  AMERICA.— Vol.  I.  CANADA  AND 

NEWFOUNDLAND.  By  Samuel  Edward  Dawson,  Litt.D. 
(Laval),  F.R.S.C.  With  18  Maps  and  90  Illustrations. 

“The  general  scope  and  execution  of  the  work,  like  those  of  its  predecessors,  are 
admirable.” — Athenaeum. 

NORTH  AMERICA.— Vol.  II.  THE  UNITED 

STATES.  By  Henry  Gannett,  Chief  Geographer  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  With  16  Maps  and  72  Illustrations. 

“The  topography,  geology,  climate,  history,  and  population  of  the  States  are 
thoroughly  and  yet  concisely  treated,  and  the  value  of  the  book  is  very  much 
enhanced  by  the  series  of  elaborate  maps.” — Literature. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA.  - Vol.  I. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.  By  A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by 
Sir  Clements  R.  Markham,  F.R.S.  With  Numerous  Maps  and 
Illustrations. 

“A  valuable  and  richly  illustrated  compendium  of  the  geography  of  South 
America  ."—Geographical  Journal.  ® 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA.— Vol.  II. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.  By  A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by 
Sir  Clements  R.  Markham,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Maps  and 
Illustrations. 

u Mr.  Keane’s  description  of  the  principal  West  Indian  islands  is  admirable,  and 
enables  the  reader  to  understand  their  importance  in  the  general  movement  of  the 
world.  . . . The  volume  is.  an  extremely  useful  and  .instructive  compendium  . . . 
and  does  great  credit  both  to  the  publisher  and  the  author.”— Nature. 

AUSTRALASIA.  — Vol.  I.  AUSTRALIA  AND 

NEW  ZEALAND.  By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.  With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

“ To  the  general  reader,  and  especially  to  the  subdivision  of  that  extensive  genus 
included  in  the  term  ‘ intending  visitors  ’ to  Australia,  Dr.  Wallace’s  book  may  be 
confidently  recommended.” — Saturday  Review . 

AUSTRALASIA.  — Vol.  II.  MALAYSIA  AND 

THE  PACIFIC  ARCHIPELAGO.  By  F.  H.  H.  Guillemard, 
M.D.,  Author  of  “ The  Cruise  of  the  Marchesa  ” With  numerous 
Maps  and  Illustrations. 

“ Dr.  Guillemard’s  volume  is  certainly  the  most  interesting  and  accurate  account 
extant  on  the  tropical  portion  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.”—  Nature. 


LONDON  : EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,  & U,  LONG  ACRE,  W.C. 
Geographer  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 
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Edward  Stanford’s  Publications. 


JUST  HEADY. 


STUDENT’S  HANDBOOK  OF 

STRATIGRAPHICAL  GEOLOGY* 

By  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  B.A.,  F.G.S.  Illustrated  with  Maps, 
Diagrams,  and  Figures  of  Fossils.  Large  crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
12s.  net. 


OUTLINES  OF  GEOLOGY : An  Introduction  to  the 

Science  for  Junior  Students  and  General  Readers.  By  James 
Geikje,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Murchison  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Mineralogy  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With  400  Illustra- 
tions. Third  Edition,  Revised.  Large  post  8vo.,  cloth,  12s. 


PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Sir  Andrew  0.  Ramsay,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
&c.,  late  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Sixth  Edition. 
Edited  by  Horace  B.  Woodward,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a Geological  Map  of  j 
Great  Britain,  printed  in  Colours.  Post  8vo.,  cloth,  10s.  6<L 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  EARTH:  ' 

A Popular  Account  of  Geological  History.  By  the  Rev.  H.  N.  ; 
Hutchinson,  B. A.,  F.G.S.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., doth.  I 
7s,  m 

THE  GOLD  OF  OPHIR:  Whence  Brought  and  by 

Whom?  By  Prof.  A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S.  With  Frontispiece  and  ; 
Map.  Large  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  5s.  net. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  A Sketch 

of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Geographical  Knowledge,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  By  John 
Keane.  With  19  Maps  and  other  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo., 
cloth,  6s.  

THE  SAILING  BOAT.  A Treatise  on  Sailing  Boats 

and  Small  Yachts : their  varieties  of  Type,  Rig,  &c.  By  H.  C, 
Folkard.  With  practical  instructions  in  Sailing  and  Management, 
Boat-racing,  &c.,  also  the  One  Design  and  Restricted  Classes, 
Fishing  and  Shooting  Boats,  Foreign  Boats,  Canoes,  &c.  Fifth 
Edition.  4to.  With  nearly  400  Illustrations.  Cloth,  42s.  net ; 
leather,  52 s.  6d.  net. 

LONDON  : EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,  & 14,  LONG  ACRE,  W.C. 
Geographer  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 
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EDWOBD  STHHFORDS  PUBLICHI10HS. 

“LARGE”  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  MAPS 


Size,  50  inches  by  58.  Mounted  on  Rollers,  Varnished,  13s.  each. 

This  Series  of  Large  School  Maps  has  been  drawn  and  engraved 
with  the  utmost  care  at  Stanford’s  Geographical  Establishment. 
The  special  merits  are : — 

The  boldness  of  the  outline. 

The  clearness  of  the  lettering. 

The  accuracy  of  physical  features. 

The  harmony  of  the  colouring. 


THE  WORLD,  on  Mercator's 
Projection. 

THE  EASTERN  HEMISPHERE. 
THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE. 
BRITISH  ISLES. 

Scale,  11 J miles  to  an  inch. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Scale,  7J  miles  to  an  inch. 

LONDON. 

Scale,  3 miles  to  an  inch. 

SCOTLAND. 

Scale,  5^  miles  to  an  inch. 

IRELAND. 

Scale,  5J  miles  to  an  inch. 

EUROPE. 

Scale,  65  miles  to  an  inch. 

ASIA. 

Scale,  140  miles  to  an  inch. 

HOLY  LAND.  I 

Scale,  4f  Guiles  to  an  inch.  J 


INDIA. 

S cale,  40  miles  to  an  inch. 

AFRICA. 

Scale,  115  miles  to  an  inch. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

~ Scale,  95  miles  to  an  inch. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Scale,  60  miles  to  an  inch. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Scale,  95  miles  to  en  inch. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Scale,  86  miles  to  an  inch. 

VICTORIA  (Australia). 

Scale,  9 miles  to  an  inch. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Scale,  14  miles  to  an  inch. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Scale,  17  miles  to  an  inch. 

BRITISH  COLONIES  AND 
POSSESSIONS. 

Scale,  120  miles  to  an  inch. 


London  : Edward  Stanford,  12,  13,  & 14,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 

Geographer  to  His  Majesty  the  Kiny. 
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PASSPORTS.  * 

f 

British  Subjects,  who  are  preparing  to  visit  the  Continent, 
may  be  saveS  much  trouble  and  expense  by  obtaining 
Foreign  Office  Passports  through  Edward  Stanford's 
Agency,  12,  13,  & 14,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.,  whose 
experience  and  long-established  arrangements  enable  him 
to  ensure  Passports  in  proper  form  and  duly  vise , without 
personal  attendance.  The  Passport,  which  is  good  for 
life,  can  be  mounted  on  Muslin  or  Silk  in  Loan,  Morocco, 
or  Russia  Case.  Residents  in  the  country  can  have 
Passports  obtained,  completed,  and  forwarded  by  post. 

For  further  particulars,  including  the  Forms  of  Appli- 
cation, Cost  of  Passport,  visas,  etc.,  see  Stanford’s 
Passport  Circular,  which  will  be  forwarded  by  post 
for  penny  stamp. 


London  Agent  for  the  Sale  of  the  Ordnance  and  Geological 
Survey  Maps,  and  for  the  Maps  issued  by  the  Intelligence 
Division  of  the  War  Office  ; 

ALSO  FOR 

The  Indian  Trigonometrical  Survey  Maps,  the  Admiralty 
Charts,  the  Publications  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
the  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  the  Geologists’  Association, 
the  Sanitary  Institute,  etc. 


LONDON  : 

EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,  & 14,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 

GEOGRAPHER  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 
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MURRAY’S  FOREIGN  HANDBOOKS. 


NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

HANDBOOK— FRANCE,  Part  I. 

HANDBOOK  — FRANCE,  Part  II,:  Central  France,  Auvergne, 

The  Cevennes,  Burgundy,  The  Rhone  and  Saone,  Provence,  NImes,  Arles, 
Marseilles,  The  French  Alps,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Champagne,  &c.  23  Maps 
and  Plans.  7s.  6 d. 

HANDBOOK — PARIS.  Maps  and  Plans.  3s  6 d 

HANDBOOK- HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM.  18  Maps  and  Plans.  6s. 

HANDBOOK-THE  RHINE  AND  NORTH  GERMANY,  The  Black 

Forest,  The  Hartz,  Thu  ringer  wald,  Saxon  Switzerland,  Rugen,  The  Giant 
Mountains,  Taunus,  Odenwald,  Elsass  and  Lothringen.  42  Maps  and  Plans. 

HANDBOOK-DENMARK  AND  ICELAND,  Schleswig,  Holstein, 

Copenhagen,  Jutland.  6 Maps  and  Plans.  7a.  6 d. 

HANDBOOK— SWEDEN,  Stockholm,  Upsala,  Gothenburg,  The  Lakes, 

The  Shores  of  the  Baltic,  &c.  3 Maps  aud  Plan.  6a. 

HANDBOOK  — NORWAY,  Christiania,  Bergen,  Trondhjem,  The 

Fjelps  and  Fjords.  With  Special  information  for  Fishermen  and  Cyclists.  By 
1 . Michell,  C.B.,  H.B.M.  Consul-General  lor  Norway.  13  Maps  and  Plans.  7 a.  6 d. 

HANDBOOK— RUSSIA,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Poland,  Finland, 

Crimea,  Caucasus,  &c, 


CENTRAL  EUROPE. 

HANDBOOK  — SOUTH  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA,  Part  I.  : 

Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Hungary,  Istria,  and  the  Danube  from 
Ulm  to  the  Black  Sf.a.  With  34  Maps  and  Plans.  7s.  6 d. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA,  Part  II.  : The 

Tirol,  Salzburg  Styria,  and  the  Eastern  Alps.  With  7 Maps  and  Plans.  6a. 

HANDBOOK— SWITZERLAND,  Part  I. : Switzerland  without  the 

Pennine  Alps.  With  16  Maps  and  Plans.  6s. 

HANDBOOK— SWITZERLAND,  Part  II. : The  Pennine  Alps,  portions 
of  the  French  and  Piedmontese  Alps,  and  the  Italian  Lakes.  With  12 
Maps  and  Plans.  6a. 


SOUTHERN  EUROPE. 

HANDBOOK— SPAIN,  Madrid,  The  Castiles,  The  Basque  Provinces, 

Leon,  The  Asturias,  Galicia,  Estremadtjra,  Andalusia,  Bonda,  Granada, 
Murcia,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Navarre,  Ihe  Balearic  Islands,  &c., 
&c.  With  62  Maps  and  Plans.  In  2 Parts.  20a. 

HANDBOOK— PORTUGAL,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Cintra,  Mafra.  With 

an  Account  of  Madeira,  The  Azores,  and  Canary  Islands.  Maps  and  Plans.  12a. 

HANDBOOK— NORTH  ITALY  AND  VENICE,  Turin,  Milan,  The 
Italian  Lakes,  Verona,  Padua,  Venice,  Bologna,  Kavenna,  Parma,  Modena, 
Genoa,  &c.  W ith  34  Maps  and  Plans.  10a. 

HANDBOOK— CENTRAL  ITALY  AND  FLORENCE,  Lucca,  Tus- 
cany, Elba,  Umbria,  The  Marches,  &c.  12 th  Edition . Almost  entirely  re-written 
by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Jeaffreson,  M.A.  With  New  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo.  9«. 
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HANDBOOK -ROME  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS.  An  entirely  New 

Edition.  lie-arranged,  brought  thoroughly  up  to  date,  including  a short  History  of 
Itoirm  ancl  Sketch  of  the  Papal  Power  by  Norwood  Young.  With  Articles  on 
AAmn  boture  by  R.  Phen£  spiers,  Sculpture  by  A.  8.  Murray,  LL.D., 
Keeper  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum,  and  Painting 
by  Mrs.  Ady.  With  94  Maps  qnd  Plans.  10*. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH  ITALY,  Part  I. : Naples,  Pompeii,  Sorrento, 
Capri,  Amalfi,  Pjebtum,  Taranto,  Bari,  Brindisi,  &c.  With  10  Maps  and  Plans.  6s. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH  ITALY,  Part  II. : Sicily,  Palermo,  Syracuse, 

&e.  With  9 Maps  and  Plans.  6*. 

HANDBOOK— GREECE,  The  Ionian  Islands,  The  Islands  of  the 

JEg ban  sea,  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia.  With  38  Maps  and  Plans.  20*. 


HANDBOOK  — MEDITERRANEAN  ISLANDS,  THE  Coasts  of 

Africa,  Spain,  Italy,  Dalmatia,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
9icm5,  Malta,  The  Balearic  Islands,  Crete,  Rhodes*  Cyprus,  &c.  In  2 Parts. 
Edited  by  Col.  Sir  R.  Lambert  Playfair,  K.C.M.G.,  late  H.B.M.  Consul-General 
loi  Algeria  and  Tunis. 

HANDBOOK— ALGERIA  AND  TUNIS,  AIgiArs,  Constantine,  Oran, 
The  Atlas  Bangs,  &q.  By  Col.  Sir  R.  Lambert  Playfair,  K.C.M.G.,  late  H.B.M. 
Consul-General  for  Algeria  and  Tunis.  With  18  Maps  and  Plans.  10*.  6d. 
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THE  EAST. 

HANDBOOK— CONSTANTINOPLE,  BrOsa,  and  the  Troad.  Edited 

by  General  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  B.B.,  K.C.B,  With  12  Maps  and  Plans.  7 1.  6<f. 

HANDBOOK— EGYPT,  The  Nile,  through  Egypt,  Nubia,  Alex- 
andria. Cairo.  The  Pyramids.  Thebes.  The  Suez  Canal,  Peninsula  op  Sinai, 


THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 


ELLINGTON,  THE  HOT 


HANDBOOK— HOLY  LAND,  Syria,  Palestine,  Moab,  &c.  With  29 

Maps  and  Plans,  18*. 


JUAAJHO  VfAJNUAJNUl,  VJMUIBT  UHUHCU,  DUWBDUI,  The  West  Coast  Road, 

The  Cold  Lakes,  Sounds,  By  P.  W.  Pennefather,  LL.D.  With  18  Maps 
and  Plans.  7*.  6*1  * 
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